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TO 

; HIS MOSt GRACIOUS MAJESTY 

WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 

* SIRE, 

Yotjr Majesty has graciously sanctioned the presenta- 
tion of the Second Volume of the Annals of Rajpoqtana to the 
Public under the auspices of Yewr Majesty’s name. 

In completing this work, it has been my endeavour to draw a 
faithful picture of States, the ruling principle of which is the pa- 
ternity of the Sovereign. That this patriarchal form is the best 
suited to the genius of the people, may be presumed from its 
durability, which war, famine, and anarchy have failed to destroy. 
The throne has always been the -watch-word and rallyiug-point q£ 
the Rajpoots. My grayer is, that it may continue so, and that 
neither the love of conquest, nor false views of policy, may tempt 
us to, subvert the independence of these States, sqg 
sfaaye- hnwwUthft-skH Bus of 'rtiore than ten centuries. 

It will not, I trust, be deemed presumptuous in the Annalist 
of these gallant and long-oppressed ra'ces thus to solicit for them 
a full measure of your Majesty’s gracious patronage ; in return for 
’Which, the Rajpoots, making Your Majesty’s enemies their own, 
would glory iu assuming the ‘saffron robe,’ emblematic of death or 
victory, under the banner of that chivalry of which Your Majesty, 
is the head. 

That your Majesty’s' throne may ever be surrounded by chiefs 
who will act up*to the principles of fealty maintained at all hazards 
by the RajpoSt, is the heartfelt aspiration of, 

SIRE, 

Your Majosty’s 

Devoted subject and seryanfc;’ 

JAMES TOD, 
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SHORT LIFE 

OF 

EIEUT-COL JAMES TOD. 


Lieut-Colonel James Tod, an English writer, who, after 
spending many years in the military service of the East India 
Company,, produced two valuable works upon India, which are 
entitled, respectively, -‘The Annals and Antiquities of Rajas-- 
than,” containing the, geography, antiquities, and history of 
Rajpootana ; and, “Travels in Western India,’' He w&s dis- 
tinguished by his ability while Political AgontJa Rajpobtana, one 
of which had been laid in ruins by 

the" Mahrattas, was restored by him. One of the merchants of 
this renovated city said, “it ought to be called Todgunge” .but, 
there is no need, for we shall never forget him. Born. 1782, 
Pied, 1835. 




INTRODUCTION. 


Ia placing before the Public the concluding - volume of the Annals of 
Rajpootana, I have fulfilled what I considered to be a sacred obligation* td the* 
races amongst whom I have passed the betted porticm of my life ; and although 
no man can more highly appreciate public approbation, I am far less eager to 
court that approbation, than to awaken a sympathy for the objects of my work/ 
the interesting people of Rajpootana. 

I need add nothing to what wa*& urged in the Introduction to the First 
Volume on the subject of Indian History ; and trust that, however slight the 
analogy between the chronicles of the Hindus and those of Europe, as histori- 
cal worksj they will serve to banish the reproach, which India so long laboured 
under, of possessing no records of past events : my only fear now is, that they 
may be thought redundant. 

I think I may confidently affirm, that whoever, without being alarmed at 
their bulk, has the patience attentively to peruse these Annals, cannot fail to 
become well acquainted with all the peculiar features of Hindu society, and will 
be enabled to trace the foundation and progress of each state irx Rajpootana, as 
well as to form a just potion of the character of a people, upon whom, at a 
future period, our existanco m India may depend. 

Whatever novelty the enquirer into the origin of nations may find in these 
pages, 1 am ambitious to claim for them a higher title than a -and mere 
archaeological dat To see humanity under evety ' observe the 

influence man ftt hfs social capacity, must ever be one 

the ' Highest sources of mental enjoyment ; and I may hope that the persona! 
qualities herein delineated, will allow the labourer in this vast field of philosophy 
to enlarge his sphere of acquaintance with human varieties. In the present 
circumstances of our alliance with these states, every trkit of national character 
and even every traditional incident, which, by leading us to understand and res- 
pect their peculiarities, may enable us to secure their friendship and esteem, 
become of infinite importance. The mom y* study their history, the better shall 
we comprehend the causes of their international quarrels, the. origin of their 
tributary engagements, the secret principles of their mutual repulsion, and the 
sources of their strength and their weakness as an aggregate body : without 
which knowledge it is impossible we can arbitrate with justioa in their national 
disputes; and, as respects ourselves, we may convert a means of defence Into a * 
source of bitter hostility. 

It has been*, my aim to diversify as much as possible the details Ot 
volume In the annals of Marwar, I have traced the conquest and peopling of att 
immense region by a handful of strangers : and have dwele/perbape, wm 
minuteness #n the long reign of Raja Ajit Sing and the thirty years* fco ehew 
what the energy of one of these petty states, impelled by a sense of ^ppfessiOu, 
effected against the colossal power of its enemies, It is a portion ojf.J&eir history 
which should be deeply studied by those who have succeeded to tfaft paramount 
power ; for Arungzebe had less reason to distrust the stability Of his dominion 
than we have : yet what is now the house of Timour ? The resources of Marwar 
were reduced to as low an ebb at the close of Arungzebe^ r^Ign, as they are at; t&fr 
present time : yet did that state surmount all its. difficulties, and bring Vrtfm* 
that annihilated the forces of the empire, Let^us not, then, 
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sUpineness engendered by long oppression, for want of felling, nor mete out id 
these high-spirited people the same measure of contumely, with which we have 
treated the subjects of oiir earlier conquests. 

The Annals of the Bhattis may be considered as the link connecting the 
tribes of India Proper with, the ancient races west of the Indus, or fndo^Qythia 5 
aiid although they will but slightly interest the general reader, the antiquary may 
find in them many new topics for investigation, as well as in the Sketch of the 
Desert, which has preserved the relics of names that once promised i mm or tidily* 
THie patriarchal simplicity of the Jit communities, upon whose ruins the states 
of Bikaner was founded, affortis a picture, however imperfect, of petty republics, — 
a form of Government little known to eastern despotism, and proving' the tenacity 
of the ancient Gete*s attachment to liberty* 

Amber, and its scion Shekhavati, possess a still greater interest from their 
contiguity to our frontier. e A multitude of singular privileges is attached to the 
Sliekhavati federation, which it behoves the paramount power thoroughly to under- 
stand, lest it should be led by false views to pursue a policy detremental to them 
as well as to ourselves. To this extensive community belong the Larkhanis, so 
utterly unknown to us, that a recent internal tumult of that tribe was at first mis- 
taken for au irruption of our old enemies, the Pindarries, 

Harouti may claim our regard from the high bearing of its gallant race, the 
Haras ; and the singular character of the individual with whose biography its 
history closes, and which cannot fail to impart juster notions of the genius of 
Asiatics. 

So mhch for the matter of this vofhlme : — -with re'gard tc? the manner, as the 
Hajpoots abhor all pleas ad Tnisericordiam, so likewise does their annalist, who begs 
to repeat, in order to deprecate a standard of Criticism inapplicable to this perform 
-maance, that it profesSess not to be constructed on exact historical principles; J^ort 
historic^ ^sckparticulce histories. 

» the ingenuous, pious, and liberal 

Abrulfaml, w^en completing Ma-‘ t£<a ' ra is- o 

unto God, that by the assistance of his Divine Graee, S haye coMmpl^teotWl^?^ 
tory of iheiHajpoob#. *I*he account cost me a great deal o£ trouble? in collecting^ 
and I found such difficulty In ascertaining dates^ and in reconciling the contradict 
tions, in the several histories of the Princes of Rajpodtarta that f hod nearly resolved 
fo relinquish the task altogether; but who can resist the decrees of Fate; I trust 
that tkas%;wha have been able to obtain better information, will not dwell upon Mf 
errors ; but that upon. the. whole I may meet with approbation,” 

York Foreman Square, 

March 10 ih, 1832, 
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province.—' Worships at Dwarica.— Returns to Jodpoor. — The Syeds summon Mm t>o 
court. — The splendour of his train.— Leagues with the Syeds. — The emperor visiBh 
Ajit. — Portents — Husein Alii arrives from the Dekhan. — Consternation of the oppo- 
nents of the Syedg and Ajit. — Ajit blockades the palace with his Raht ores, —-Tap 
emperor put to death. — Successors. — Mohammed Shah — Ho marches against Amber. 

Its Raja claims sanctuary wit£ Ajit .-^Obtains the grant of Abmedabad . — R-tnrng to 
Jodpoor. — Ajit unites his daughter to the Prince of Amber. — The Syeds assassinated* 

Ajit Warned of his danger. — Seizes on Ajmere. — Slays the governor, — Destroys the 
mosques, and re-estabibhes the Hindu rites. — Ajit declares his independence. — Coins 
in his own name. — Establishes weights and measures, and bis own courts of 'Justice. 
Fixes the gradations of rank amongst bis chiefs. — The Imperialists invade Mar-war, 
Abhye Sing heads thirty thousand Rah tores to oppose them. — The king’s forces, 
decline battle. — The Rahtores ravage the Imperial provinces. — Abhye Sing obtains 
ifae surname of ‘DhorikuV or exterminator. — Returns to Jodpoor.— Battle of Sambhar. 

Ajit gives sanctuary to Cboiamun Jait, founder of Bharatooor. — The emperor puts 
himself at tke head of all his forces to avenge the defeat of Sambhur. — Ajmere 
invested. — Its defence. — Ajit agrees to surrender Ajmere. — Abhye Sing proceeds to 
the Imperial oatnp. — His reception. — His arrogant bearing. — Murder of Ajit by hie 
“eon — Infidelity of tha bard. — Blank leaf of the Raj Roopaca, indicative of this 
•vent. — Extract from that chronicle — Funeral Rites. — Six qneens and fifty-eight 
•oncubines determine to become Satis. — Expostulations of the Nazir, bards, and 
purobits.— They fail. — Procession. — Rite concluded. — Reflections on Ajit’s life and 
history ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 67 

CHAPTER X. — The parr acid al murder of Ajit, the cause of th# destruction of Marwar. 

The parricide, Abhye Sing, invested as Raja by the emperor's own hand. — He returns, 
from court to Jodpoor. — His reception. — He distributes gifts to the bards and priests. 

The bards of Raj poo tana. — Kttrna, the poetic historian of Marwar. — Studies requi- 
site to form a Bardai , — Abhye Sing reduces Nagore. — Bestows it m appanage upon 
bis brother Bukhta. — Reduces the turbulent allouialists. — Commanded to court. — Re- 
bellion of the vicetoy of Guzzerat, and of prince Jungali in the Dckhan.— -Picture of 
the Mogul court at this time.— The beera, of foreign service against the rebels describ- 
ed.' — Refused by the assembled nobles. — Accepted by the Rahtore prince. — He visits 
Ajmere, which he garrisons.— Meeting at Poojhkur with the Raja of Amber. — Plan 
of the destruction of the empire. — At Mairta is joined by his brother Bukbi Smg. 
Reaches Jodpoor. — The leh&r, or feudal levies of Marwar, assemble. — Consecration of 
the guns. — The Meenaa carry off the cattle of the train. — Rajpoot contingents 
enumerated. — Abhye reduces the Afeena strong-holds in Sirohi. — The Sirobi prince 
Submits, and gives a daughter in marriage as a peace-offering. — The Sirohi contin- 
gent joins Abhye Slug, — Proceeds against Ahmedabad — Summons the viceroy to 
surrender. — Rajpoot council .of war. Bakhta claims to lead the van. — The Bahtore 
prince sprinkles his chiefs With saffron-water. — Sirbullund'b plan of defence. — His 
guns manned by Euroi eans. — His body-guard of European musketeer^. — The storm. 
Victory gained by the Rajpoots. — Surrender of Sirbullund. — He is sent prievier to the 
emperor. — Abhye Sing governs Guzzerat. — Rajpoot contingents enumera ed. — Con- 
clusion of the chronicles, the Ray Roopaca and Surya frakas . — Abhye Slug returns to 
Joopoor. — The spoils conveyed from Guzzerat ... ... ... ... 76 

CHAPTER XI, — Mutual jealousies of the brother. —Abhye Sing dreads^he military fame 
*of Bakhta. — His policy. — Prompte i by the l?ard Kurna, who deserts Jodpoor for 
Nagore. — Scheme laid by Aukbta to thwait his brother — Attack *of Bikaner by 
Abhye Sing. — Singular conduct of his chiefs, vho affird supplies to the bosiegeu. 

1 Bakhta’s scheme to embroil the Amber, prince with his brother. — His overture and 
*dvice to attack Jodpoor in the absence of his bi other.— Jey Sing of Amber. — His 
IjKjbepiio-n of ' this advice, Which is discussed and rejected in a fuircouncil ofc the 
H Wjba Of Amber, — Th© envoy of Bukhta obtains an audience of the prince of Amber. 

- &t»M' his object.— *His/ insulting letter to Raja Abhye Sing. — Thj latter’s laconic 
' caHs tmt the KJur, or .feudal ar- iv of Am ber.-MDb tains foreign 
i 'thousand men muster under f U* avails of his capital. — -March 
..feontier, — Abhye. Sing # raises the urge" of Bikaner.— Bukhta* a 
strati go conduct,— Swears his vassals.— Marches 'with his v>.rsonatl retainers only » to 



ttftnb&t the boat of Ambn*. — Battle of Cr.mgaria — Desperate on aot of Bukhti S ng. 
Destruction of his band. — Wich sixty men charges the Amber prince, who avoids 
him. — JKul>gv of Bukhra by the Amber bards, — Kama th * bird presents a th r i 
chirge — Bukhta/ s distress at the loss of hts me t. — Thj Rma mediates a peace. 
Bukhb'i lo-»es hu tutelary divinity.-— Restore l by the Amber prin v e, — Dea’h of 
Abhyo Smg — Anecdotes lllustritiuj h*3 ch tracker 

liriApfiiR XII -Ram Sing succeeds. — Hu impetuosity of temper, — liis uucle, 
Bukhta Sing, absents himself f-om the rite of inauguration — Sends his nurse 
as pr<-xy. — Construed by Ram Sing as an insult — He lesents it ? and resumes 
the fief of Jha’ore.— 1 -Confidant of Ram Sing. — The latter insults the chief <>f 
the Champawuts, wh > with Ira ws fiom th$ o >urt.*-H»$ interview with the 
chief bard. — Joins Bukhta Sing. — The chief bard gives his suffrage to Bukhta, 
Civil war. — battle of Mama — Ram Sing defeated. — Bukhta Sing assumes 
the sovereignty. — The Bagri chieftain guards him with the sword. — Fidelity of 
the Purohit to the ex-prince,, Ram Sing — He proceeds to the Dekhan to obtain 
aid of the Mahiattas. — Poetical correspondence between Raja Bukhta and the 
Purohit. — Qualities, mental and personal, of Bukhta. — The Mahrattas threaten 
Marwar. — All the clans unite round Bukhta. - He advances to give battle. — Re- 
fused by the Mahiattas. — He takes po^t at the pass of Ajtnere, — Poisoned by the 
queen of Amber — Bukht&'s character. — Reflections on the Rajpoot character. 
Contrasted with that of the European nobles in the dark ages. — Judgment of 
the bards on crimes. — Improvised stanza on the princes of Jodpeor and Amber. 
Anathema of the&sti wife of Ajit. — I's fulfillment. — Opinions of the Bajpoot 
of such inspiiations ... 

CHAPTER XIII. — Accession of Beejy Sing.— Receives at Maiit * the homage of 
his chief**.— Proceeds to the capital — The ex prince Ram Sing forms a treaty 
with the Mahrattas an 1 the Cuchwnha*. — Junction of the confederates. — Beejy 
Sing assembles the clrfhs en the plains of Muital — Sutnm' nod to aui ren ler the 
gadi. -His reply. — Bittle. — Beejy Slug defeated — Destruction of the BahtT* 
Cuirassiers —Ruse de guerre.— Beejy Bing left alone. — His flight^-Eul agios ef 
the bard. — Fortres-es surrender to Bam Sing. — Assassination of the Mahratfca 
commander. — Compensation for the murder. — A j mere surrendered. — Tribute <v 
ckmth established— ,Maferatta* abandon the cause of Ram Sing.— Couplet «om- 
meitiordtive of this event. — Cenotaph to Jey Appn. — Ram Sing dies. — His 
character — Anarchy reigns in M nwar. — The Rahtore oligarchy. — Laws of adop- 
tion in the case of Pokurn fief — Insolence of its chief to his prince, who enter- 
tains mercenaries — -This innovation accelerates the decay of fudal princi- 
ples. — The Raja plans the diminution of the aristocracy.— The nobles can- 
fa lerate. — Qordhan Kheeehie. — His advice to the prince. — Humiliating' treaty 
betweeu the Raja and his vassals. — Mercenaries disl>anded*-*-Deafb " of the 
prince’*^*™ or priest#— <His prophetic words;— Asrsit-catmer, or funeral rites 

male the expedient to entrap the chiefs, who are not condemned to death* Xn- 

tcepi t conduct of Devi Sing of Pokurn. — HU last words. — Reflections on their 

defective system of government.— Sacrifice of the law of primogeniture. Its 1 

cAnBequeaces, — Subhul Sing arms to avenge his father’s death.— Is "slain. 
P^wer of the nobles checked. — Tbey.are led against the robbers of the desert* 
Amerkote seized from - Siede.— - Ghdwar t*ken from Mewar. — Marwar And 
Jej’poor unite against the Mahratthe, who are defeated at Tonga. — De Boigne’a 
first appearance, — Ajmere recovered by the Kahtores.— Buttles of PatSn and 
Mairta.— Ajrtjere snfaeuders. — Suicide of the governor. — Beejy Sirtg’w cOmmWfjft 
afeofc^ts* Maun §Mng*-*-Her insolence alienates the • ndbles, who plan the'dapefiAT 
o£ the Ityja.-^MArdier of- the eonMibrne.-j-Becjy fctfng dies ,.i - 

Oil APT HR XtVI. — Raja Bheeoa: seiiee upon the gad %.-~ Discomfiture bf ffltf ££ 
petitor, Z-Mm Sing.-^Bheem * desfmye ell the other claimants 
excepting Maim Sing.-*- Blockaded. in Jhalore*— Sallies' from tfcW' for 

supplies.— *Pi ince Mann heads one of them. — Incurs the H€^ ,5 0^ Capture. 
Is .preserved by the Ahoro ohief.— Rnja fcheem offends t hi# 'hisses,— They 
abandon Marwar.— The fief of Neeraaj ftt^ked.^-Jhal(*A^TfedUeed to t\&'< 
point; of surrender,— Sudden and critical deatfvof Bvto BliAte.^Its probable 
cauac;— The .Veiyos, or ‘canning men/ who eur|o£fv#*t&*' prince,— Accession 
of. Rnja .MaU’a.rrRebeliionof' Sowae-Smg of Pokhrni-*-©onspiracy of Champa^ 
suoi. -Declaration of the pregnancy ot a queen of Raja Bheem.— 'Convention 
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with Baja Mann. — Posthumous births. — Theii c\il constquences in Rajwarra. 

A child born.- — Sent off by stealth to Pokurn, and its birth kept a secret. 
Named D\v nknl. — [ Rnja Maun evinces indiscreet partialities. — Alienates the 
Champawutp.— Biith of the posthumous sou of Baja Bheem promulgated. 

The chiefs call on Baja Maun to fulfill the terms ot the convention. — The 
mother disclaims the child.-—’ The Pokurn chief sends the infant DbonkttJ to 
the sanctuary of Abhye Sing of Khetri. — Sowae opens h ; s underplot. — Em* 
broils Raja Maun with the courts of Amber and Me war. — He carries ihe 
pretender Dh'mknl to Jeypoor. — Acknowledged and proclaimed as Baja of 
Marwar. The majority of the chiefs suppoifc the pretender. — The Bikaner 
prince esp«us< s his cause.-*- Armies* called into the field. — Baseness of Hilcar* 
who deserts Baja Maun. — The armies approach.— Baja Maun’s chiefs abandon 
him.— He attempts suicide. — Is persuaded to fly. — He gains Jodpoor.— rPrepares 
for defence. — Becomes suspicious of all his kin, — Refuses them the 
honour of defending the castle. — They jojn the allies, who invest Jodpoor. 

The city taken and plundered. — Distress of tlve besiegers. — Meer Khan’s 
conduct causes a division. — His flight from Marwar.— * Pursued by the Jeypoor 
commander. — Battle. — Jeypoor force destroyed, and the city invested, — Dis** 
may of the Raja —Breaks up the siege of Jodpoor.— Pays £200,000 for a safe 
passage to Jeypoor. — The spoils of Jodpoc r intercepted by the Bahtores, and 
wrested from the Cuthwabas. — Meer Khan formally accepts service with Baja 
Maun, and repairs to Jodpoor with the four Rahtoie chiefs ... ... 107 

CHAPTER XV. — Meer Khan’s reception of Jodpoor. — Engages to extripate 
Sow ae’s faction. — Interchanges turbans with the Bajn.-r-The Khan rep&iis to 
Nagore.— Intel view with Sowae.— Swears to support the Pretender.— Massacre 
of the Bojpr ot chiefs.— Pretender flies.— The Khan plunders Nagoie, Receives 
£100,000 from Baja Maun,— Jeypoor ovei -run. —Bikaner attacked.— Meer 
Khan obtains the ascendancy in Marwar —Garrisons Najlbre with his Path nils. 
Partitions lands amongst his chiefs.— Commands the salt, lakes of Nowah and 
Sambhur.— The minister Induraj and high priest Deonath assassinated,— Baja 
Mann’s reason affected.— his seclusion — Abdication in favour of his s< n 
Obutter Sing.— Who falls the 'ictim of illicit pursuits.— Madness <f Baja 
Maun 'increased, — Its causes.— Suspicn ns < f the Baja having sacrificed 
InduMtj* — The oligarchy, headed by Salim Sing ef Tokum, son of Sewae 
assumes the charge of the government.— Epoch tf Biit^H universal supremacy’ 
Treaty with Marwar framed during the regency of Cliuttur Sing.-r-The oligarchy] 
on* his death, offer the gadi of Marwar to the house of Edur. — Rejected* 
Reasons.— Baja Maun entreated to lesume the reins of power.— Evidence that 
his madness was feigned.— The Raja dissatisfied with certain stipulations of 
the treaty. A British < fficer sent to Jodpoor.— Akhi Chund thief of the civil 
administration.— Salim Sing of Pokurn chief minister.— Opposite n led by 
P^tteh Raj,— British troops effexedto be placed at the Raja’s disposal.— Offer.; 
rejected.— Reasons^— British agent returns to Ajmer©.— Permanent agent 
Appointed to the court of Raja Maun.— Arrives at Jc dpoor.-f Condi ri<n of the, 
capital.— Interviews with the Raja.— Objects to he attained described.— Agent-* 
leaves Jodpoor.— General sequestrations <f the fiefs.— Raja Maun apparently 
relapses- into his old apathy,— His deep dissimulation.— Circum vents and seize# 
the fwyt.ion.— Their wealth sequestrated.— Their ignominious death.— lm- 
re?qu*ce& derived from sequestrations.— Baja Mann's thirst for blood, 
F4$]* .tyeptrap the, chiefs,— The Neemaj chief attacked.— His gallant defence, 
Slam-T-T^e, Pokurn chief escapes.— Fhtteh Boj becomes minister.— Raja 
Mauu’s Bpeech to him.— Ne e maj attacked.— Sun ender.— Raja MaunV,infamous 
violation his pledge.— Noble conduct of the mercenary command**. 4 K 
voluntary exile of the whois amtocraoy of Marwar. — Received by the oeigh- 
princes,— Mauu’a groas ingratitude to Anar Sing.— Th^ sifted dbtka* 
the British Government, which refuses to mediate^-Raja Btjurn loses 

of ^ in £ the, constitution of Marwar.^Refledtions * llfl 

SVI # — Extent and popularity of Marwar.— Clarification of inhabit- 
ejpoots, sacerdotal, commercial, a^d servile tribes.— ^Soil.-^ Agri- 
cultural pjji Natural productipns.T-Salt lakes.— Marble and lime-stone 

qarnes,— Tip, lead* « and iron mines.— Alum.— Manufactures.— Coxmnercial 



marts.— Transit tiade.— Palli, the emporium of Western India. — Mercantile 
classes. — Khartras and Oswals.— Kutars, or caravans. — Imports and exports 
enumerated. — Charuns, tlie guardians cf the caravans. — Commeiciai decline. 
Causes. Opium mon< poly. — Fairs of Moondhwa and Bhalotra.— Administration, 
of Justice.— Punishments.- -Raja Beejy Sing’s clemency to prisoners, who are 
maintained by private charity.— Gaol deliveries on eclipses, births, and accession 
of princes. — Sogun. — or cideals : fire water, burning oil. — Punehaets. — Fiscal 
revenues and regulations. — JButtae, or corn-rent. — JShenahs and Kunwarris, 
Taxes. — Awga, or capitation-tax.— Gaswali, or pasturage.— Mewari, or door-* 
tax ; how oiiginated.— Sager t or imposts ; their amount.— Dhannis of collectors. 
Revenues from the stilt-lakes. — Tandas, or ^aiavatre engaged in this trade. 
Aggregate revenues —Military resources. Mercenaries. Feudal quotas. Schedule 
of feoffs.— Qualilication of a cavalier •«* .*« “ 126 


ANNALS OF BIKANER. 

CHAPTER I,— Origin of the state of Bikaner.— Beeka, the founder,— Condition Page, 
of the aboiiginal Jits or Getes.— The number and extensile diffusion of this 
Scythic race, still a majority of the peasantry in Western Rajpootana, and 
perhaps in Northern India.— Their pursuits, their government patriarchal, their 
religion of a mixed kind.— List of the Jit cantons of Bikaner at the irruptioa 
of Beeka.— Causes of the success of Beeka. — Voluntary auriender of the super- 
maey of the Jit elders to Be eh a.— Conditions. — Characteristic H the Getie people 
thtoagbout India.— Proofs.— Invasion of the Johyas by Beeka and his Jill Suto^ 

3 ects.— Account of the Jehy as.— Conquered by Beeka.— Be wrests Bhagofe frefen 
fhe Bhattie, and founds Bikaner, the capital, A.B. 1489.— Hie uncle* KandOl 
makes conquests to the north.— Death of Beeka. — His son Noonkujn succeeds. 
Makes conquests from the Bhattis— His son Jaet succeeds.— Enlarges the power 
of Bikaner.— Bae Sing succeeds.— The Jits cf Bikaner loss their* lib^tie^— fffe 
J[its of Bikaner lose their liberties.— The state rfeea to Sfng’e 

connexion tvith Akber. — Bis honotar* and power. — The Jbnyas revolt and are 
^Xtw^inatfd.VTbaditiona of Alexander the Greut amongst the rmus of thp 
Johyas.— Examined. — The Pooniali Jits vanquished by Bam Sing* the Rada’s 
brother. — Their subjection imperfect. — Rae Sing’s daughter weds, pr?pce Selim* 
afterwards Jehangir.— Rue Sing auceeded by bin son Kurrun—.Tbe three eldest 
sons of Km run fall in the imperial service. — Anop Sing, the youflgefri^m&cpeds. 
Quells arebelliou in CabuL— His death uncertain. — Suroop Sing suedeeds.-n^e ^ 
lulled.— Sujann Sing, Z'wawar Smg, Ghj Sing, aud Raj Sing au<ieeled?^EMi/likfer- 
powbhed by Iris brother by another, mother, wlib usurps tho throve, though 1 oppo a* ’ 
ed by the ehiefk— He tumders the rightful beir his nephew.— Civil war.— Muster- 
roll of the chiefs — The usurper attacks Jodppor. — Present state of Bikaner. 
Account of Beed^vati ... ... ... ... ... 140 

CHAPTER II.— Actual condition and capabilities of Bikaner.— Causes of ltd deter- 
ioration. — Extent— Population.— Jits. — Sowwati Brahmins. — Chants.— Maltis 
aud^Naea— Chooias and Theories.— Rajpoots.— Face of the ebuntry.— ftrain. apcl* 
vegetable, productions.— Implements or husbandry,— Watojr,— Salt jakesw—L6cal[ 
physiognomy.— Mineral prod uctiona— U net uoua cl#y — Aplmal pr^ducUrvis^ 
Cmpmerc® end manufactures^— Fairs.— Gpvernpnent e#d revenue^-Tb© fi&yir 
l^earth-tax.— Apga, or capital ion- tax.-r*-$ay or, or imposta^iWe^?>; 
ox plo#gW»3B.— Maldah, or ancient land-tax.— Extraordinary and irregutyj^ 
tesouwieew-^Feudal levies.— HouseJiold trpops * 155 

CHAPTER HI.— Bhutnair, its origin and denomination. — Historical celebrity oft 
the Jits of Bhutnair.^-Emigration. of Bersi.— Succeeded- by Bhhoe.— Embraces < 

Tslamism. — Ran Duleech. — Bosein Khan, Hcsein Mahmood, Em am Ma&ftood^ 
and Buhader Khan.— Zabta Khan, the present ruler.— Condition of the ehuatry. 
Changes in its physical aspect.— Ruins of ancient buildings 1 -^PibmiWng scene 
for archaeological inquiries.— Zpological and botanical curltyiitie*.— IWst of thp 
aapi$nt towns.— Relics of the, wow-bead character fohnd 3!n tfcb desert 169 
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ANNALS OF JESSULMEH. 

CHAPTEU L— Jessulmer.— The deri'?tion of it* name.— The R.tjpoots-Qf Jes,ul-?vga 
mer, called Bbattia, are <*f the \adu raqe.-'-Desoende i from B i&rat, king of 
Bhar itversha, or Iudo-Scythia.— Restricted b »unds of India of modern.iaven'kd. 

The ancient Hindus, a naval pe p’e.^Fust seats of the Yadus in India, Peyagn, 
Mathura, and Dwarioa- — Their international wars. — Heri, king of Mathura and 
Dwarica, leader of the Yadu-s.— Dispersion of his family.— *H is great gran Isons 
itnba and Khira.— Naba driven from Dwarica, becomes prince of Maro isthali, 
conjectured to be the Maru, or Merve of Iran.— ‘Jhaieja and Jud-bhan, the sons 
of Kbira.— The former founds tbcSind-samma dynasty, and Jud-bhan becomes 
prince of Bebera in the Punjab. — Prithwibahu succeeds to Naba in Maroo.— -His 
son Babu.— His posterity.— R lja Guj. foun is Gajjni.— Vttacked by the kings of 
Syria and Khorasan, who are repulsed. — R*vja Guj attacks Cashmere — His mar- 
riage. — Secon i invasion from Khoransan,— The Syrian king conjectured to be 
Antiochus. — Oracle predicts the loss of Gujni, — Guj slain. — Gujni taken. — Prince 
Salbahan arrives in the Punjab. — Pounds the city of Salbahano. S. Y. 72. — Conquers 
the Punjab, — Marries the daughter of Jeypal Tuar of Delhi. — Be -conquers Gujni. — Is 
succeeded by Balund. — His ' numerous offspring. — Their conquests. — Conjecture 
regarding the Jadoon tribe of Eu-ofzye, that the Afghans are Ya/tus , not Yakudis % 
or JewB. — Balund resides at Salbahana. — Assigns Gujni to his grandson Chakito, who 
becomes a oonvert to islam and king of Khorasan. — The C lakito Moghuls descended 
from him. — Balund die3 — His son Bhattl succeeds. — Changes tho patronymic of Yadu, 
or Jaboo, to Bhafcfci. — Succeeded by Mungul Rao. — His brother Mu 3 oor Rao and 
sons cross the Garah, and take possession of the Lakhi jungle. — Degradation of tho 
sons of Mungul Rao. — They lose their rank as Rajpoots — Their offspring styled 
Abhorias and Juts. — Tribe of-Tak. — The capital of Taxiles discovered. — Mungul Rao 
arrives in the Indian desert. — Its tribes. — His s m, MajuuyRao, tnarrie* a princess 
of Amerkote. — His son Kehur. — ^Alliance with the Deora of Jhalore. — The foundation 
of Thanote laid. — Kehur succeeds — Thanote attacked by the Baraha tnbe. — Tbanofce 
completed S. 787, — Peace with the Barahas. — Reflections. ... ... 173 

CHAPTER II. — Rae Kehur, cotemporary of the caliph A1 Wahd. — His offspring become 
heads of tribes. — Kehur, the first who extended h's conquests to the plains. — He is 
stain — ’tunno'fiUcoeeds. — He qasaijs the Barahas and Longa *.• — Tmnote invested by 
the prince of Mooltan, who is defeated. — Rao Tuuno espouses the daughter of the 
Boota chief. — His progeny . — Tanuo finds a concealed treasure. — Erects the castle of 
Beejnote. — Tunno dies — Succeeded by Beeji Rae. — He assails the Baraha tribe, who 
conspires with the Langas to attack the Bhattl prince. — Treacherous mavacre pf 
Beeji Rae and his kindred. — Deoraj saved by a Brahmin. — Tunnote taken. — Inhabit- 
ants put to the Bword. — Deoraj joins his mother in Bootaban. — Erects Deorawnn, 
which is assailed by the Boota chief, win is circumvented and put to death by Deoraj. 

The Bhatti prince is visited by a Jogi, whose disciple he becomes. — Title changed from 
Rao ip l&awuh — Deoraj massacres the Langas, who acknowledge hia supremacy. 
Account, of the Langa tribe, — Deoraj conquers Lodorva, capital of the Lodra Raj- 
poots. — Avenges an Insult of the prince of Dhar. — Singular trait of patriotic 
devotion*-^ Assaults. — DHar. — Returns to lodorva. — Excavates lakes is Khadal. 
Assassinated. — Succeeded by Rawul Moond, who revenges his father's death. — His 
son Baohera espouses the daughter of Ballub-Sen, of Pultun Auhulwarra. — Contem- 
poraries of Mahmoud of Gujni. — Captures a caravan of horses. — The Pahoo Bhafctis 
conquer Foogul from the Johyas. — Doo3aj, son of Bachera attacks tho Kbeechies, 
Proceeds with his three brothers to the land of Kher, where they espouse the Gohilote 
chiefs daughters, — Important synchronisms — Bacheradies — Doosaj succeeds. — ^At- 
tacked by the Soda prince Hamir, in whose reign the Caggar ceased V) flow through 
the desert, — Traditional couolet; — Sons of Doosaj. — The youngest, Banja Beejirae. 
marries the daughter of * Sidraj Solauki, king of Anhuhvarra. — The dfher sons, pf 
Doosaj, Jesul, and Beejirae. — Rhojdeo, son of Lanjx Beejirae, becomes lord of Bodarfa 

* ott the death of Doosaj ,-^Jesul conspires against bis nephew Bhojduo.— »id* frofa-tbe 
Sfettyauof Ghor, whoni he joinslafc Aroret. — Swfears allegi-mce to th* SuHau.— Obtains 
h^aMto dispossess Bhojdeo. — Lqdorva attatk^d, a#drplgttclered,*-r*Bh'fjdeo s’ain. 
toul^bac^nias Rawul of the Bhatti s.— Abandon^ Lodorva as too exposed, -^-Disease rs 
a s&a ft* new. capital.— Prophetic inscription ou the Brimsir-oeond, 'or fountain* 
Founds J^snlmpr.. — Jesul dies, and is succeeded by Salbahan II. , ... 187 

CHAPTER III Hrel im i □ ary observations. — The early’ history of the Hhabtis not devoid 
of interest,*— 1 tfnacfca of their ancient manners and religion. — The chronicle resumed. 
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Josul survives the change of capital twelve years. — The heir Ka'lun banished. — Sal- Pago. 
Imhaa, h^ younger broth w, succeeds. — Expedition against the Oatti origin. — Appli- 
cation from the Yadu prime of Ba Irina h for a prince to fill the vacant gadi . — During 
Salb ban's absence, his son Beejil usurps fho gadi — His issue form clans.— Khizzur 
Khan Balocla again invades KhadaL — Kailuu, — attacks him, and avenges his father’s 
death— 1 death of Kailuu. — Succeeded by Chachik Dec,— He expels the Chuuna Raj- 
— Defeats the Sodas of Amerkofce. — Thj Rahfcores lately arrived in the desert 
become troublesome. — Important synchronisms.— Death of Chachik. — He is succeeded 
bv his grandson Kurrun, to the prejudice of the elder, Jaetsi who leaves Jessulmer. 
Radressess the wrongs of a Bar aha Rajpoot. Kurrun dies. Succeeded by Lakhuc 
Sen. His imbecile character. Replaced by his son Poonpal, who is dethroned and 
banished. His grandson, Raning-deo, establishes himself at Marote and Poogul. 

Qu the dep03al of Poonpal, Jaetsi is reoalled and placed on the gadi .~ He affords a 
refuge to the Purihar prince of Mundo e, when attacked by Allaro-dii. — The sons of 
Jaetsi carry off the imperial tubute of Tatha and Moolta \. — The king determines to 
invade Jissulraer. — Jaetsi and his sons prepare for the storm. — Jessulmer invo-ted. 
First assault repulsed — The Bhabtis keejf an army ia the field. — Rawul Jaetsi dies. 

The siege continues.— Sing liar friendship between his sen Rutlua a id one oE the 
besieging generals. — Moo’ra] succoeis. General assault. Again defeated. Garii- 
smreduoed to great extremity. — Counoil of war, De termination t ) perform the 
*ak<x. Generous conduct of the Milnmadao fuend of Rnbtun to his 30ns. Fmal 
assault. Rawul Moolraj and Rubtun and their clue f kin fall in battle. Jesuliuer 
taken, dismantled, and abandoned. ... ... ... ... ... ••• 2<X) 

CHAPTER IV. — The Rih^ores of Mehwo settle amidst the rains of Jessulmer. Driven 
out by the Bhabti chieftain D > >&">o, Who is elected Ra vul. — He carries off the stud of 
Feeroz Shah — Sec >nd storm and sa y ca of Jessulmer. — D )odoo slain. — Moghul invasion 
of India. — The Bhatti princes ob'ain their liberty. Rvwui Gursi ro-establishes Jes-. 
summer. — Kehur, son of Door aj — Dis do mi re of his destiny by a prodigy — Is alopted by 
the Wife of Rnwjl Gursi, who is assassinated by th * tribe of Josiir. — Kehur proclaim- 
ed, — Beemlaie becomes $r£i . — The succession entailed on the sons of Hamir. — Matri- 
mon*al ove ture to Joita from Mewar. — Engagement broken off — The brothers slain, 
pentential act of Rao Racing. — Offspring of Kehur. — S ma the elder dopa.ts within* 
lassie and settles at Giraup. — Sons of Rao Rawing become Mooslems to avenge thefr 
inheritance.. — They mix with the Abhona Buattis Kailun, the third §onof Kehur, 
settles in the fOrfeited lauds. — Drives tlio Dahyas from KHadal. — Kailun erects the 
fortress of Ke*T*>h on the <Behnh or Gura. — Assailed by the Joliyas and Langas under 
Ameer Khan Korai, who is defeated. — Subdues the Chahils and Mobi’s Extents his 
authority to the Pnnjund.— Rao Kailuu tn irnes into the Samma family — Account of 
the Sammi race — H-s seizes on the Samma dominions — Makes the river Indus hi* 
boundary. — Ka’lun dies.— Succeeded by Chaohik.— Makes Marote his headquarters* 
League headed by the chief of Mooltan a g dust Chachik, who invades, that territory* 
and returns wi h a rich booty to Marote. — A second Victory Leaves a garrisoh in , 
the Punjab, — Defeats * Maipal, chief of the D >ondis. — Asiui, or . AewinLKo^^I’iii' 
poted position — Anecdote -r-Feud, with Satilmer. — Its cousequeoes ^Alliance with 
Hybut Khan,— Rao Chachick invades Pee^cbunga.— The Khokurs or Ghlkers described. 
Langas drive his ga risen frm Dh ‘oniapoor. — Rit s preparatory to the combat. — Wor- 
ship of the sword. — Chachik is slain with all his band*. — Kooinbht, hitherto insane 
avenges his father’s feud ■ — Birsil re-establishes- Dhooniapoor.— Repairs to Kerore, 
As-ailed by the Langas and Baloches. — Defeats them, — Chronicle of Jessulmer resum- 
ed, — Rawul Bersi meets Rap Bij$il on bis ro»turu from hi* expedition in the Punjab. 
Conquest of Mooltan by Baber,— Probable conversion of the Bhafcfcis of the Punjab* 
t Bersi, Jait, Nconkurn, Bheom, Munohpr-das* and Subbul, Sing* six genera-, 
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Clowned on the field of Victory- — Deminas a relief from his subjects to p£ 
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Impoi fcance of these transactions to the British Government.— Khadal to the Garah Page, 
seized by the Daodpotras. — Akhi Sing succeeds. — His nnt^e, Tej Sing, usuiis the 
government — *1 he usnr* er , assassinated during the ceremony of Las — Akhi Sirg 
recovers the gadi. — Rtigns forty years.— Bah wul I^ham seizes r ou Kbadal.— Rawul 
Moohaj. — Suroop Sing Mehta made minister.— His hatreq o£ ( fcfye Bhatti nobles* 
Conspiracy against him by the h* ir apparent, Rae Sipg.-r~DepOFal and. Confinement 
of the Rawul — The prince proclaimed. — Refuses tp occupy the gadL — p&£ppliaj 
emancipated by a Rajpootui. — Resumption of the gadk. — The prince Rae Sing 
receives the black Jchelat of bat ishment. — Retile’s to Jodpoor — Outlawry , of the 
Bhaiti nobles.— r J heir lands sequestrated, and castles destroyed. — After twelve 
years, restoied to their lands. — Rae $in g de« apitates a merchant. — Returns , to 
Jessulmer — Sent to the fortreeseof Dewoh. — Salim Sing lecomes minister. — His 
character. — Falls into the hands of his enimies; hut is sav ed by ihe magnanitr ity 
of ZooraWur Sing. — Plans his destruction, through his own brother’s wife. — Zooraw ur 
is poisoned. — The Mehta then assassinates her and her husband. — Fires the castle of 
Dewoh. — Rae Sing burnt to death.— Murder of his sons. — The minister proclaims 
Gnj Sing — Younger sons of Moolraj fiy to Bifaner. — The longest reigns in the Rajpoot 
annals are duiing ministeral usurpation. — Retrospective view of the Bhatti history. 
Reflections. ... ... .. ... ... ... 212 

CHAPTER VI. — Rawul Moolraj enters into treaty with the English. — The Raja dies. 

His grandson. Guj^ Sing proclaimed. — He becomes a mere puppet in the minister’s 
hands. — Third article cf the treaty. — Inequal ty of the alliance. — Its imiortance to 
Jessilmer. — Consequences to be apprehended bv the Brithh Government. — Dargeis 
attending the enlaigm? the circle of our political connexions. — Imj ortance of Jeseul- 
mer in the event of Russian invasion. — Btitifeh occupation of the valley of the Tndus 
considered. — Sulim Sing's administration resumed — His rapacity and tyranny in- 
crease. — Withes his office to be hertditary.— Report of the British agent to his 
Government. — Palliwals self -exile. — Bankers’ families kept as hostages. — Revenues 
arising from confiscation. — Wealth of the minister. — Border-feud detailed to exempli- 
fy the interference of the paramount power. — -The Maldr tefcof Baroo — Their histoiy. 
Neaily exterminated by theRahtores of Bikaner — Stimulated by the minister Salim 
Sing.— -Cause of the treachery. — He calls for British interference — Granted. — Result. 
Rawul Guj Sing arrives at Oodpoor. — Marries the Rana’s di ughter.— Influence 
of this Jady. t ... ... ... ... . . ... ... 222 

CHAPTER YU, — Geographical position of Je c sulmer — Its snpeificial aiea. — List of its 
chief towns. — Poi ulation. — Jessulmer chiefly desert. — Mugg^o, a rockv ridge, traced 
from Cutoh. — Birrs, or salt-marshes, — Koncad Srr. — Soil.— Productions.— Hu sba nr ry. 
Manufactures — Commerce. — Kuttars. oi caravans. — Articles of trade;— Re veunes. 
Land and transit taxes. Lhanni , or Collectors. Amount of land-tax exacted from 
the cultivator, Lhooa, or hearth-tax. Thali, or tax on food. Vxii&y or forced con* 
tribution. Citizens refuse to pay. Enormous wealth accurm^ated by the minister 
by extoition. Establishment. Expenditure. Tribes. Bhattis. Their mortal esti- 
mation. Personal appearance and di es.**. Their predilection for opium and tobacco. 
Pallwvals, their history. Numbers, wealth, employment. Curious rite or worship, 

Palli coins. Bokurna, Brahmins. Title. Numbers. Singular typical worship. Race 
of Jut. Castle of Jessulmer ... .... — ... ... 22$ 


. SKETCH OF THE INDIAN DESERT. 

CHAPTER I. General aspect. Boundaries and divisions of the desert. Probable 
etymology of the Gr^eTc oasis' , Absorptionfof the Caggar river. The Looni or salt- 
liver The Runn, or Rin. Distinction of thul an drooe. Thul, of tRe Looni. Jha* 
lore. Sewanchi. Macholah and Morseen, Beenmal and Sanchore. Bhadrajoon. • 
Mehwo. Bhalotra and Tilwarra. Eendovati. Gogadeo-ca-thul. Thul * of Tirrujoe. 

Thul of KhaWur. Mullinath-ca-thul, or Barmair. Kherdur. Junah Cohtuh; * < 

Nugg ur Goorah ... ‘ ‘ ... ... 1 * '.*.*23$ 

CHAPTER II. Chohan Raj. Antiquity and nobility of the Chohand of the de,serij. 
Dfty&asion and population of the Raj. Nuggdr/' Bankasjrr. ' ‘ Hfcraud. 1 3fa£e 'dt • 
the CT&ohan Raj. Water. Productions. Inhabitants., ‘Kolijf * add ‘Bhits. 1 PlthiHj. 

Tftufe at Dbat and Omursoomra. Depth of wells. Anecdotes*. City of Arorh, tKer 
auqteftn& of Sinde. Dynasties of the “Soda, the Soonlhra, aJnd ;th© Satniri^ 

princes. Tfi^r\ antiquity. Inferred to be the opponents of ' Alexander the Great, ' 
and MeifahdSri 'Lieutenant of Walid takes Aroie, Omurkote, its history. Trjbes'&f- 
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Sinde And the desert. Diseases* Narooa, or Guinea-Worm. Productionafanimal Page, 
and \egetable of the desert* Daodpotra. Itinerary ... ... 25Q 


ANNALS OF AMBER, OR DHOONDAR. 

CHAPTER II. — Designations given by Europeans to the principalities o£ Raj poo tan a-.' 
Dhoondar known by the name of its capitals. — Amber c»r Jeypoor, — The country of 

the Cuchwahas an aggregate of the conquests by the race so called Etymology of 

* Dhoondar.’ — Origin of the Cuchwahas. — Raja Nal founds Nurwar. — Dhola Rao 
expelled, and founds Dhoondar. — Romantic legend of Dhola Rae. — H?s treachery to 
his benefactor, the Meena lord of Khogong. — Mariies a daughter of a Birgoojur chief, 
and becomes his heir. — Augments his territories, ^ and transfers his government to 
Ramj urh — Marries a daughter of the prince of Ajmere,— Is killed in battle with the 
Meen&s. — His son Kankul conquers Dhoondar.— Maidul Rae conqneis Amber, and 
other places k — Conquest of Hoondeo — Of Koontul. — Accession of Pujoon. — Reflections 
on the aboriginal tribes at this period. — The Meena race. — Pujoon marries the sister - 
of Prithwi-raj of Delhi — His military prowess — Is killed at the rape of the princess 
o f Canouj — Malesi succeeds. — His successors. — Prithwioaj creates the bara-kotris, or 
twelve great fiefs of Amber — He is assassinated. — Baharmul. — The first to wait on 
the Mahomedan power.— Bhagwan das the first Rajpoot to give a daughter to the 
imperial house. — His daughter marries Jebangir, ana gives birth to Khoosroo. — Acces- 
sion of Maun Sing — His power, intrigues, and death. — Rao Bhao. — Maha. — Miraa 
Baja ley Sing, brother of Raja Maun, succeeds. — Repairs the oisgrace of his two 
predecessors, ar d renders immense services to the emj ire. — Is poisoned by his son. 
Ram Sing. — Bishen Sing. ... ... ... ... ... ... 286 

CHAPTER II. — Sovae Jey Sing succeeds. — Joins the [arty of Azim Shah. — Amber 
Sequestrated. — Jey Sing expels the imperial garrison. — His character. — His astrono- 
mical knowledge. — His conduct during the troubles of the empire. — Anecdote 
illustrative of the evils of polygamy. — Limits of the raj of Amber at the accession 
of Jey Sing — The new <j£ty of Jeyj oor.— Conquest of Rajore and Deoti. — Incidents 
illustiatiye of Rajpoot character.— Jey Sing’s habit of inebriation. — The virtues of 
his character. — Contemp^tes the rites ot Aswamedha. — Dis| ersion of his valuable 
manuscripts. His death — Some of his wives and concubines become satis on 
his pyre ... ... ... A ... 295 

CHAPTER III — The Bajpoot league. Aggrandisement of Amber. Esuti Singsucceeds. 
Intestine tioubles produced by polygamy. — Madhu Sing. — The Juts. — Their Rajas. 
Violation of the Amber territory by the Jats. — Battle. — Rise of Macherri. — Decline 
of the Cuchwaha power after the death of Madhu Sing.— Pnthwi Sing, — Pertap 
SiBg. — Intrigues at his court. — The stratagems of Kooshialiram and the Macherri, 
chief. — Death of Feeroz the feelbcvn, paramour of the Pat-Rani. — Broils with the 
Mahrattas — Periap attains the majority, and gains the victory of Tonga. — His, 
difficulties. — Exactions of the Mahrattas, — Juggut Sing.— His follies and despicable, 
charca ter.— Makes Ras-caphoor, this concubine, queen of half Amber. — Project;, 

* to- depose him prevented by a timely sacrifice, — Mohun Sing elected his 
successor ... ... ... ... * ... ... 306 

CHAPTER IV. — Jeypoor the last of the Rajpoot states to embrace the proffered aUiance 
of the British: — Procrastination habitual to the Rajpoots, as to all Asiatics. — Motiyea 
and considerations which influenced the Jeypoor court in declining our alliance. 

A treaty concluded, — Death of Juggut Sing.— Effects of our interference in the 
intrigues respecting the succession. — Law of primogeniture.— The evils attending an 
ignorance of Rajpoot customs. — Violation of the law of succession in the placing of 
Mohun Sing on the gadi . — Reasons of departing from the rule of succession. — Con- 
duct of tlio British authorities. — The title of Mohun Sing disputed by the legal t 
heir-presumpt ivje , — Dilemma of the Nazir and his faction —The threatened disorder 
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CHAPTER V, — Origin of th« Shekbavati fedwation, — Its cons-titntion.— the 
chiefs from Baloji of Amber. — Mckulji.— Mirgcuh us birth, hfaj *8$^shekhji. , 
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!>y bis son. Bnhadoer Sing. Arungzebo directs the demolition of the temple Page . 
of Khundaila. Buhadoor deserts his capital. Shujaun Sing Raesilote flios to 
its defence. He is slain, the temple razsd, ^ud, the city garrisoned. Kesuri. 
Partition of tbe territory between Kesuri ahd FnbtehSing Fufcteh Sing assassina- 
ted. Kesuri resists the regal authority. Is deserted in the field and sliia. His son 
Oodi Sing taken to Ajmere. Khnndaila retaken, and restored to Oodi Sing* who is 
liberated. He resolves to punish the Mnnohurpoor chief. Is baffled by that chiefs 
intrigues. Is besieged by Jey Sing of Amber. Khnndaila becomes tributary to 
Amber ... ... ... ... ... ... ... •».. 320 

CHAP MR VI. — Bindrabua Das a Iheres to Madhu Sing in the civil Wars of Amber* 
Partition of lands an tra’led.—Silf-pp -notation of the Brahmins — Consequences to 
Bindrabun,in his contest with Indue Sing, the other chief of Khundaila. — Civil war. 
Prodigal expiatory sacrifice of Bindrabun. — He abdicates.— Grevind Sing.— is assassi- 
nated. — Nursing Das. — R se and devastations of the Mahtafctae. — Siege of Khundala 
Terms of redemption. — Murder of deputies by the Mahratta** — Indur Sing perishes in 
the attempt to avenge them — Per bap Smg.—eR’se of the Seeknr chief. — Transactions 
between Pertap and Nursing his c.upartnei Pertab obtains the whole of Khundaila. 
Nursing recovers by stratagem Irs share of Khundaih. — Domestic broils and feuds. 
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ments oE Amber, — Treaty between the Shekawuts and the court of Amber. — Violated 
by the latter, — The confederacy assault the town of theHuldea faction. — Nursing 
refuses tribute to the court, and Khuadailu is sequestrated. — Nursing and Pertap 
treacherously made captive, and conveyed to Jeypoor, — Khnndaila annexed to the fisc 331 
CHAPTER VII.- — Bagh Sing opposes the faithless court of Amber. — He is joined by the 
celebrated George Thomas. — Desperate action — Bagh Sing placed in the fortified 
paAoe-at Khundaila. — His garrison, with his brother, slain by Hunwunt Sing, son 
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treachery of the court.— His death. — The coufe leraoy unite in the league against 
Jodpoor. — New treaty with the Amber court — liberation of Pertap and Nursing, 
Grand union of the Shikhawnfcs — Abtn Sing succeeds in Khnndada. — Treachery of 
the court. — Hnnwunt regains Govindgurh, Khnndaili, <$?c. — R*storation of Khooshia- 
lira m to the ministry ot Jeypoor — New investitures giauted to the feu iatories of 
Khnndaila. — Abbe and Pertap inducted into their ancestral abodes. — Inoi lent il U9- 
trative of the defeots of the Rvjpoot feuial system. — Khundaila assailed by Iiuch* 
man Sing, chief of Seeknr. — Gallhut defence of Hnnwnit. — Bw dea^h. — Surr^pde# 
of Khuadailato Luchina n Sing. — The co-heirs exiled. — Power and influence of Luch^ 
man Sing. — Poiis the designs of the Pnrohit. — Piesent attitude of Lu^Jh-nan Sing. 
Subordinate branches of the Shekhawubs.-r-The Sadhanis. — Their territories wrested 
from the Kaimkhanis and Rajpoots. — The Key bn branch of the family of Sabhop 
attains superiority. — Bagh Sing ofKeytri murders his own son, — The Larkhanis. 
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CHAPTER I. — Ifyrav^ ^dofi ped .■—fabulous origin of the Agnicula iaS- s. — M unt Abaci, 
Thi ChoRa^s obtain GqlcQnda, ani 1 the Konkan.— PouncTAjmere. — Ajipal. 

Manik Rae.— First Islamite invasion. — A] mere taken!— -Sambhur founded ; iffr sal$ 
lake. — Offspring of Maufk Rae.— K>t ibUshmeflts in Rijpootana. — Contests with -tfe* 
Mahomedans — Beelundeo of Ajmere f Goga Chohan oE Mehera ; both si da by 
Mahmoud. — Beesuldeo" Gapemliasiqaq of the R«P?qrt nations. : his peri »d fixed $ bln 

S DeJffli ; his alliances.— Origin of in a Hara'ttfioe.— Anuraj obtains Asi* 
.— I3h^t bbilaCns Aher; — Rao Hamir. — Rio Chufid ttSS&k by. 
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ChurabuL — Massacre of the Kotah Bhils. — Origin of Kotah.— Napnoji suecQeds.Page. 
Feud with the Solank of Tbooda.— Assassination of Napoojl— Singular Sati. 
Hamoo suceeds. — The Rana asserts his right over the Pathar. — Hamoo demure, 
defies, and attacks him. — Anecdote.— Birsing, — Biroo. — Rao Ban do.— Famine. 
Anecdote. — Bando expelled by his brothers ; converts to Mahomedanism. 
Narayndas puts hi suncle to death, and recovers his patrimony*— Anecdotes of 
Narayodas —Aids the Eana of Cheetore. — Gains a victory.— Espouses the uiece 
of Rana Rae'mull. — His passion for opium. — Death. — Rao Soor&jmul. — Marries 
a princess of Cheetore. — Fatal result. — Aihara , or spring-hunt. — Assassination 
of the Rao. - His reveuge.— Two-fold sati.— Rao Soortan. — His cruelty, deposal, 
and banishment.— Rao Arjoon elected.— Romantic death. — Rao Soorjtm accedes 37$ 
CHAPTER III.— Rao Soorjun obtains Rinthumbor.-^-Is besfoged by Akber.— The 
Boondi prince surrenders the castle. — Becomes vassal of the empire.— Magna* 
nitnous sacrifice of Sawunt Hara. — Akber bestows the title of Rae Raja on the 
Hara prince — He is sent to reduce Gondwana. — His success and honours*— Rao 
Bhoj succeeds. — Akber reduces Guzzentf,— Gallant conduct of the Haras at 
Surat and Ahmednuggur.— Amazonian band,— Disgrace of Rao Bhoj. — Cause of 
Akber’s death. — Rao Button.— Rebellion against the emperor Jehangir.— The 
Hara Prince defeats the rebels. — Partition of Harouti. — Madhu Sing obtains 
Kottfh. — Rao Rut tun slain.— His heir Oopinath killed,— Partition of fiefs in 
Hatouti. — Rao Chntter Sal succeeds. — Appointed governor of Agra.— Services 
in the Dekhan,— Escalades Doulutabad. — Calberga.— Bamounee, — Civil war 
ampngst the s.ons of Shah Jehan. — Character of Arungzebo by the Boondi prince. 
Fidelity of the Hara princes. — Battles of Oojeia and Dholpur.— Heroic valour 
of Chutter Sal.— Is slain, with twelve princes of Hara blood. — Rao Bhao 
succeeds, — Boondi invaded.— Imperialists defeated.— Rao Bbao restored to 
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„ to reinstate Omeda. — The Amber prince forced to acknowledge the claims of 
Omeda, — He recovers Boondi, — Suicide of the Amber prince-— First alienation 
of land to the Mahrattas.— Madhu Sing of Amber asserts supermacy over 
Harouti. — Origin of tributary demands thereon.— Zalim Sing.— Mahratta en- 
croachments.— Omeda's revenge on the chief of Indurgurb ; its cause and 
consequences, — Omeda abdicates.— Ceremony of Yugraj % or abdication.— Instal- 
lation of Ajit, — Omeda becomes a pilgrim ; his wanderings ; cause of their 
interruption. — Ajit assassinates the Rana of Mewar.— Memorable Sati impre- 
cation. — Awful death of Ajit. — Fulfilment of ancient prophecy.— Rao Bishen 
Sing succeeds. — Omoda's distrust of bis grandson ; their reconciliation.— 
Omeda* s death*— British army retreats through Harouri aided by Boondi 
Alliance with the Eijglish. — Benefits conferred on Boondi. — Bishen Bing dies 
of the cholera morbus ; forbids the rite of His character j constitutes the 
Author guafdiah tit his son, the Rao Raja Ram Sing (M » «.» 401 
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CHAPTER VI.— Separation of Kotah from Boondi.— The Koteah Rhibu— Madhfl 
Sir^ first prince of Kotah.— Its division into fiefs.— The Madham'.— Raja 
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The various etymons of Marusar. — Authorities for its ectrly history . — Yati 
genealogical roll. — The Rahtore race, who inhabit it, descended from the 
Yavan kings cf Parlipur. — Second Roll. — Hayn Pal.— His date. — Con- 
quers Canouj .—Utility of Rajpoot genealogies, — -The Surya Prakas, or 
poetic chronicle of the bard Kurnidhdn. — The Raj Roopac Akheat, or 
chronicle of Ajit Sing’s minority and reign. — The Beejy Vulas. — The 
Kheat, a biographical treatise. — Other sources. — The Yavanas and 
Aswas, or Indo-Scythic tribes. — The thirteen Rahtore families , bearing 
the epithet Camdhuj.—lRnja JeicJiund, king of Canouj. — The extent and 
splendour of that state before the Mahometan conquest of India. — His 
immense array. — Title of Mandalica. — Divine honours paid to him.— 
Rite of Boenair undertaken by Jeiclmnd. — Its failure and consequences . — 
State of India at that period.— The four great Hindu monarchies.— Del- 
hi, — Canouj. — Mewar. — Anhulwarra. — Shabudin, king of 0 or, invades 
India.— Overcomes the Ghohan king of Delhi. — Attacks Canouj. — Des- 
truction of that monarchy ajter seven centuries’ duration, — Death of Jei- 
chund. — Date of this event. 

M ARWAR is a corruption of Maroo-war , classically Maroosthali or 
Maroosthan, ‘the region of death.’ It is also called Maroo-desa, 
whence the unintelligible Mardes of the early Mahomedan writers. The 
bards frequently style it Mordhnr , which is synonymous with Maroo-desa, or, 
when it suits their rhyme, simply Maroo. Though now restricted to the 
country subject to the Rahtore race, its ancient and appropriate application 
comprehended the entire ‘deserts, from the Sutlej to the ocean. 

A concise genealogical sketch of the Rahtore rulers of Marwar has already 
been given ;* we shall therefore briefly pass over those times ‘when a gei,e i- 
logical tree would strike root in any soil : when the ambition of the Rahtores,' 
whose branches^ ( sachoe ) spread rapidly over ‘the region of death,’ was easily 
gratified with a solar pedigree. As it is desirable, however, to r cord 'their 
own opinions regarding their origin, we shall make extracts from the chroni- 
cles (hereafter enumerated), instead of fusing the whole into one mass, as in 
the Annals of Mewar. The reader will occasionally be presented with sim- 
ple translations of whatever is most interesting in the Rahtore records. 


&se YoL I. p, 83, 



2 annals of MaRWAR. 

Let us begin with a statement of the author’s authorities ; first, ft 
genealogical roll of the Rahtores, furnished by a Yati, or Jain priest, from 
the temple of Nadolaye.* This roll is about fifty feet in length, commencing 
as usual, with a theogony, followed by the production of the ‘ first Rahtore 
from the spine (m/it) of India/ the nominal father being “Yavanaswa, prince 
of Parlipur.” Of the topography of Parlipur, the Rahtores have no other 
notion than that it was in the north ; but in the declared race of their pro- 
genitor, a Tavan prince, of the Aswa or Asi tribe, f we have a proof of the 
Scyihic origin of this Rajpoot family. 

The chronicle proceeds wi£h the foundation of Kanya-cubja,t or Canouj, 
and the origin of Cama-dhwaja^ (yulgo Camdhuj), the titular appellation of 
its princes, and concludes with the thirteen great sacha> or ramifications of 
the Rahtores, and their Gotra-acharyc or genealogical creed.|] 

Another roll, of considerable antiquity, commences in the fabulous age, 
with a long string of names, without facts ; its sole value consists in the es- 
teem in which the tribe holds it. We may omit all that precedes Nayn Pal, 
who, in the year S. 526 (A. D. 470T), conquered Oanouj, skying its monarch 
Ajipal; from which period the race was termed Canoujea Rahtore. The 
genealogy proceeds to Jeychund, the last monarch of Canouj ; relates the 
emigration of his nephew Seoji, or Sevaji, and his establishment in the desert 
{Maroowar)> with a handful of his brethren (a wreck of the mighty kingdom 
-of Ganouj) : and terminates with the death of Raja Jeswunt Sing, in S. 1735 
(A. D. 1679), describing every branch and scion, until we see them spreading 
over Maroo. 

Genealogy ceases to be an uninteresting pursuit, when it enables us to 
mark the progress of animal vegetation, from the germ to the complete 
development of the tree, until the land is overshadowed with its branches ; 
and bare as is the chronicle to the moralist or historian, it exhibits to the 
observer of the powers of the animal economy, data, which the annals of no 
other people on earth can furnish. In A. D. 1193, we see the throve of 
J evchund overturned ; his nephew, with a handful of retainers, taking ser- 
tvice, with a petty chieftain in the Indian desert. In less than four centu-„ 
ties, we find the descendants of these exiles of the Ganges occupying nearly 
the whole of the desert ; having founded three capitals, studded the land with 
the castles of its feudality* and bringing into the field fifty thousand men, eh 
bap ca beta> ‘the sons of one father/ to combat the emperor of Delhi. What 
a contrast does their unnoticed growth present to that of the Islamite con- 
querors of Canouj, of whom five dynasties passed away in ignorance of the 
renovated existence of the Rahtore, until the«ambition of Shere Shah brought 
him into contact with the descendants of Seoji, whose valour caused him to 
exclaim “he had nearly lost the crown of India for handful of barley,” 
in allusion to the poverty of the land ! 


* An ancient town in Harwar. 

+ One of the four tribes which overturned the Greek kingdom of Ba-cfcria, The ancieat 
Hindu cosmographers claim the Aswa as a grand branch of their early family, and doubtless 
thelndo-Scythic people, from the Oxus to the Ganges, were one race. 

% From Cudja (spine ) of the virgin ( Kanya ). § Cama-clhwaja, * the banner of Cupid/ 
j \Gotama, Gfatra, Mar&wandani 8a el la Soolcmcharya Guru, Gowr-rcvpti Agni , Paaikhani Devi, 
Tit is a singular fact, that there is no available date beyond the fourth century for any 
of the great Raipoot families, all of whom are brought from the north. This was the period 
of one of the grand irruptions of the G-etic races from Central Asia, who established kingdom 
in the Punjab and on the Indus. Pal or Pah , the universal adjunct to every proper name, 

indicates the pastwal race of these iUTaflers, 
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What a sensation does it not excite, when we knowr that a sentiment of 
kindred pervades every individuals of this immence affiliated body, who can 
point out, in the great tree, the branch of his origin, whilst not one is too' 
remote from the main stem to forget its pristine connection with it ! The 
moral sympathies created by such a system pass unheeded by the chronicler, 
who must deem it futile to describe what all sensibly feel, and which renders 
his page, albeit little more than a string of names, one of paramount interest* 
to the ‘sons of Seoji/ 

The third authority is the Sooraj Praha# (Surya PraTcasa), composed by 
the bard Kurnidhan, during the reign and by eommapd of Raja Abhye Sing* 
This poetic history, comprised in 7,500 stanzas, was copied from the original 
manuscript, and sent to me by Raja Maun, in the year 1820.* As usual, the 
kavi (bard) commences with the origin of all things, tracing the Rahtoreg' 
from the creation down to Soomitra; from whence is a blank until he recom- 
mences with the name of Camdhuj, which appears to have been the title 
assumed by Nayn Pal, on his conquest of Canouj. Although Kurnidhan 
must have taken his facts from the royal records, they correspond very well 
with the roll from Nadolaye. The bard is, however in a great hurry to bring 
the founder of the Rahtores into Marwar, and slurs over the defeat and death 
of Jeichund. Nor does he dwell long on his descendants, though he enume- 
rates them all, and points out the leading events until he reaches the reign of 
JesWunt Sing, grandfather of Abhye Sing, who “commanded the bard to 
write the Sooraj PraJcas,” * 

The next authority is*' the Raj Roopac AkJuat, or ‘the royal relations.** 
This work commences with a short account of the Siiryavansa, from their 
cradle at Ayodhya , then takes up Seoji’s migration, and in the same strain 
as the preceding work, rapidly passes over all events until the death of Raja 
Jeswunt ; but it becomes a perfect chronicle of events during the minority of 
bis successor Ajit, his eventful reign, and that of Abhye Sing, to the conclu- 
sion of the war against Sirbolund Khan, viceroy of Guzcrat. ^ Throwing aside 
the meagre historical introduction, it is professedly a chronicle of the events 
„ from S. 1735 (A.D. 1679), to S. 1787 (A.D. 1734), the period to which the 
Soraj Pralcas is brought down. ^ 

A portion of the B aejy Vidas , a poem of 100,000 couplets, also fell into 
my hands ; it chiefly relates to the reign of the prince whose name it bears,. 
Beejy Sing, the son of Bukht Sing. It details the civil wars waged by 
Beejy Sing and his cousin Ram Sing (son of Abhye Sing), and the conse- 
quent introduction of the Mahrattas into Marwar. 

From a biographical work jnamed simply Kheat , or ‘Story’, I obtained 
that portion which relates to tho lives of Raja Oodi Sing, the friend of Akbar; 
his son Raja Guj, an^l grandson Jeswunt Sing. These sketches exhibit ins 
true colours the character of the Rahtores. 

Besides these, I caused to be drawn up by an intelligent man, who h act 
passed his life itl office at Jodhpoor, a memoir of transactions from the d^ath of 
Ajit Sing, in A.D. 1629, down to the treaty with the English government in 
A.D. 1818. The ancestors of the narrator had filled offices of trust Hh ' the 
state, and ho was a living chronicle both of the past and presents • 

From these sources, from conversations with tho reigning sovereign, his 
* nobles, his ambassadors, and subjects, materials . were collected for this sketch 

# This manuscript is deposited, in tho library of Roysl Asiatic Society. 
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of the Rahtores, — barren, indeed, of events at first, but redundant of them 
as we advance. 

A genealogical table of the Rahtores is added, shewing the grand offsets, 
whose descendants constitute the feudal frerage of the present day. A glance 
at this table will shew the claims of each house ; and in its present distracted 
condition, owing to civil broils, will enable the paramount power to mediate, 
when necessary, with impartiality, in the conflicting claims of the prince and 
his feudatories. 

We shall not attempt to solve the question, whether the Rahtores are, 
or are not, Rawud-vanSa, ‘Children of the Sun’ ; nor shall we dispute either 
the birth or etymon of the first Rahtore (from the raht or spine of IndraJ, or 
search in the north for the kingdom of the nominal father ; but be content to 
conclude that this celestial interference in the household concerns of the 
Pariipur prince was invented to cover some disgrace. The name of Yavana, 
with the adjunct Aswa or Asi y clearly indicates the Indo-Scythic ‘barbarian’ 
from beyond the Indus. In the genealogy of the Lunar races descended of 
Budha and Ella {Mercury and the Earth — see Table I., Yol, I,), the five, 
sons of Baj-aswa are made to people the countries on and beyond the 
It^dus ; and in the scanty records of Alexander's invasion, mention is made 
of many races, as the Asasense and Asacani, still dwelling in these regions* * * § 
The period was fruitful in change to the old established dynasties of the 
Hindu continent, when numerous races of 0arbaria?i8 , viz. Huns, Parthians, 
and Getes, had fixed colonies on her western and northern frontiers.* 

“In S. 526 (A. D. 470), Nyan Pal obtained *Ganouj, from which period 
the Rahtores assumed the title of Camdhuj, His son was Pudarut/f* his 
Poonja, from whom sprung the thirteen great families, bearing the patrony- 
mic Camdhuj, viz. : 

“1st. Lhurma Rhumbo ; his descendants styled Danesra Camdhuj. 

“2d. Bhanooda, who fought the Afghans at Kangra, and founded Abhi- 
pur ; hence the A IMpura Camdhuj . 

“3d. Virachandra. who married the daughter of Hamira Ohohan, of 
Anhulpur Patfcun ; he had fourteen sons, who emigrated to the Dekhan ; his. 
descendants called 1 Kuppolia Camdhuj . 

“4th. Umrabeejy, who married the daughter of the Pramara princo of 
Korahgurh on the Ganges ; — slew 16,000 Pramaras, and took possession of 
"Korah, whence the Korah Camdhuj. % 

<c 5th. Soojun Binode ; his descendants Jirkhaira Camdhuj . 

“6th. Pudma, who conquered Orissa, and also Bogilana, from Raja 
Tejmun Yadu. 

“7th, Aihar, who took Bengal from the Yadus ; hence Aihara Camdhuj. 
“8th. Bardeo ; his elder brother offered him in appanage Benares, and 
eighty-four townships ; but he perferred" founding a city, which he called 
Paruk-pur :§his descendants Paruk Camdhuj. 

“9th. Oogra-Prebhoo, who made a pilgrimage to the s&rine of Hinglaz 
Chandel,|| who, pleased with the severity of his penance, caused a sword f o 

* Comas. Annals of Mewar. Gets or Jib inscriptions. Appendix No 1. Vol. i. Page 616, 

T Called Bhcurat in the Tati’s roll ; an error of one or other of the authorities, in trans* 
o ribing from the more ancient records. 

t Ah inscription given in the Transactions of tho Royal Asiatic Society ( vol. ix. p. 440,) 
f ound. at Korah, relates to a branch of the Canon j family, 

§ Qn. Parlmr, towards the Indus ? 

|[ oa the coast of Mekran, 
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ascend from the fountain, with which he conquered the southern countries 
touching the oceans* his descendants Ckandaila Camdhuj. 

“10th. Mookta-Mun* who conquered possessions in the north from Bhan 
Tuar : his descendants Beera Camdhuj , 

“11th. Bhurut, at the age of sixty one, conquered Keneksir, under the 
northern hills, from Roodra-sen of the Birgoojur tribe : his descendants 
styled Bhureau Camdhuj . 

* e 12th. Allunkul founded Khyroda; fought the Asuras (Moslems) on the 
banks of the Attok; his descendants Khyrodea Camdhuj . 

“13th. Chand obtained Tarapoor in the borth. ^He married a daughter 
of the Chohan of Tahera } t a city well known to the world; with her he came 
to Benares. 

“And thus the race of Snrya mull^plicd ” 

“Bhurabo,! or Dherma-Bhumbo, sovereign of Oanouj, had a son, Ajy- 
Chund.§ For twenty-one generations they bore the titles of Rao ; afterwards 
that of Raja. Oodichund, Nirpati, Keneksen, Sehes-sal, Megsen, Birbhadra, 
Deosen, Bimulsen, Dansen, Mokund, Bhoodu,Rajsen, Tirpal, Sree-poonja, Beejy 
Chund,|| his son Jeichund, who became the Naek of Oanouj, with the sur- 
name Dul Pangla ” 

Nothing is related of the actions of these princes, from the conquest of 
Canouj by the Nayn Pal in A.D. 470, and the establishment of his thirteen 
grandsons in divers countries, until we reach J eichund, in whose person 
(A.D. 1193) terminated the Rahtore sovereignty on the Ganges ; and we have 
only twenty-one names to*fiil up the space of seven centuries, although. .the 
testimony on which it is givenlT asserts there were twenty one princes bearing 
the title of Rao prior to the assumption of that of Raja . But the important 
information is omitted as to who was the first to assume this title. There are 
nanids in the Yati’s roll that are not in the Sooraj Prakas , which we have 
followed; and one of these, “Rungut Dhwaj,” is said to have overcome Jesraj 
Tuar, king of Delhi, for whose period we have correct data: yet we cannot in- 
corporate the names in the Yati’s roll with that just given without vitiating 
each; and as we have no facts, it is useless to perplex ourselves with a barren 
genealogy. But we can assert that it must have been a splendid dynasty, and 
that their Actions, from the conqueror Nayn Pal, to the last prince, jTeichund, 
were well deserving of commemoration. That they were commemorated in 
written records, there cannot be a doubt ; for the trade of the bardic chroni- 
clers in India has flourished in all ages. 

Although we have abundant authority to assert the grandeur of the- king- 
dom of Ganouj**at the period of its extinction, both from the bard Chuncl and 
the concurrent testimony of Mahomedan authors, yet are we astonished at the 
description of the capital, attested not only by the annals of the Rahtores, 
but by r those of their antagonists, the Chohan s. 

The circumvallatioa of Canouj covered a space of more than tl^irty 

" # If we can credit these legends, we see the Bebtore Rajpoots spreading Over all India, 

I give these hare facts verbatim as some traces may yet remain of the races in those Countries, 

+ Acity often mentioned by Ferishta, in the early times of the Mahomedans, 

% Nay n Pal must have preceded iDherma-Bhumbo by live or six generations* 

§ Called Abhc-chand, in the Sooraj Prakast. x 

|| Also styled Beejy Pal j classically Vijy-pala } * Fosterer of Victory / 

If The Sooraj Pralcas. 

** See inscriptions of Joiohund, Vijjachund, anfjl Korah, in the 9th and 14th vols. of the 
Asiatic Researches. 
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miles ; and its numerous forces obtained for its prince the epithet of ‘‘Dm? 
Panola,” meaning that the mighty host ( DuV) was lam® or had a halt in its 
movements owing to its numbers, of which Chund observes, that in the 
march "the van had reached their ground ere the rear had moved off.’’ The 
Sooraj Prakas gives the amount of this army, which in numbers might 
compete with the most potent which, in ancient or mordern times, was ever 
sent into the field. ‘‘Eighty thousand men in armour ; thirty thousand horse 
covered with pakhur, or quilted mail ; three hundred thousand paeks or in- 
fantry ; and of bow- men and battle-axes two hundred thousand : besides a 
cloud of elephants bearing warriors.” 

This immense army was to oppose the Yavana beyond the Indus \ for, 
as the chronicle says, “The king of Gor and Irak crossed the Attock. There 
“J*ey Sing met the conflict, when the IFilab changed its name to Soorkhab f 
"There was the Ethiopic (Habshee) Icing, and the skilful Frank learned in 
“all artsX overcome by the lord of Canouj.” 

The chronicles of the Chohan s, the sworn foe of the Rahtores, repeat the 

f reatness of the monarch of Canouj, and give him the title of "M andalica? 

hey affirm that he overcame the king of the north,§ making eight tributary 
kings prisoners ; that he twice defeated Sidraj, king of Anhulwarra, and ex- 
tended his dominions south of the Nerbudda, and that at length in the ful- 
ness of his prlde^ he had divine honours paid him in the rite Soenair . This 
distinction, which involves the most august ceremony, and is held as a virtual 
assumption of universal supremacy, had in all age^ been attended with disas- 
ter. In the rite of Sornair, every office, down to Che scullion of the "Ruscv 

rah,” or banquet-hail, must be performed by royal personages ; nor had it 

been attempted by any of the dynasties which ruled India since the Pandu : 
not even Yicrama, though he introduced his own era, had the auda- 
city to attempt what the Rahtore determined to execute. All India 

was agitated by the accounts of the magnificence of the preparations, and 
circular invitations wore despatched to every prince, inviting him to 
assist at the pompous ceremony, which was to conclude with the nuptials 
of the raja’s only daughter, who, according to the customs of those days, 
would select her future lord from the assembled chivalry of India. The 
Chohan bard described the revelry and magnificence of the scene : the splen- 
dour of the Yug-sala, or ‘hall of sacrifice,’ surpassing all powers of descrip- 
tion ; in which was assembled, all the princes of India, “save the lord of the 
"Chohans, and Samara of Mewar,” who, scorning this assumption of supre- 
macy, Jeichund made their effigies in gold, assigning to them the most 
servile posts ; that of the king of the Chohans being Poleah , or ‘porter of the 
hall.’ Prithwiraj, whose life was one succession of feats of arms and gallan- 
try, had a double motive for action—* love and revenge. He determined to 
enjoy both, or perish in the attempt ; “to spoil the sacrifice and bear away 
the fair of Canouj from its halls, though beset by all tho heroes of Hind/* 
The details of this exploit form the most spirited of tho sixty-nine books of 
the bard. The Chohan executed his purpose, and, with the elite of the war* 

+ The Nil-ub, or ‘blue wafcor/ the Indus changed its name to the ‘BedUatreanf ($oork-ctb)> 
or 'ensaa^ninod.* 

t It is singular that Chund likewise mentions tho Frank as boing in tho army of Shabu- 
din, in the conquest of bis sovereigu Puthiraj. If this be true, it must li wo boon a desultory 
or fugitive ban,d of crusaders. 

§ They thus stylo tho kings west of tho Indus, 
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riors of Delhi, tore off the princess in open day from Canouj. A desperate 
running-fight of five days took place. To use the words of the bard, 
<: he preserved his prize ; he gained immortal renown, but he lost the sinews 
of Delhi/' So did Jeichund those of Canouj ; and each, who had singly re- 
pelled all attacks of the kings, fell in turn a prey to the Ghori Sultan, who 
skilfully availed himself of these international feuds, to make a permanent 
conquest of India, 

We may here briefly describe the state of Hindusthan at this epooh, 
and for centuries previous to the invasions of Mahmoud, 

There were four great kingdoms, viz* • • 

1st. Delhi, under the Tuars and Chohans ; 

2d. Canoijj, under the Rahtores ; 

3d. Mewar, under the Ghelotes ; 

4fch. Anhulwarra, under the C&auras and Solankis. 

To one or other of these states, the numerous petty princes of India paid 
homage and feudal service. The boundary between Delhi and Canouj was 
the Cali-nadi, or ‘black stream ;* the Calindi of the Greek geographers. Delhi 
claimed supremacy over all the countries westward to the Indus, embracing 
the lands watered by its arms, from the foot of the Himalaya, — the desert,— 
to the Aravali chain. The Chohan king, successor to the Tuars, enumerated 
one hundred and eight great vassals, many of whom were subordinate princes 
The power of Uanouj extended north to the foot of the snowy mountains; 
eastward to Casi (Benares) j and across the Chumbul to the lands of the Chun- 
dail (now Bundelkhund) - bn the south its possession came in contact with 
Mewar. 

Mewar, or Medya-wa,r, the ‘central region,’ was bounded to the north by 
the Aravali, to the south by the Pramaras of Dhar (dependent on Canouj;, 
and westward by Anhulwarra, which state was bounded by the ocean to the 
south, the Indus on the west, and the desert to the north. 

There are records of groat wars amongst all these princes. The Chohans 
and Ghelotes, whose dominions were contiguous, were generally allies, and 
- the Rahtores and Tuars (predecessors of the Chohans) who were only divided 
by the Cali-nadi, often dyed it with their blood. Yet this warfare was never 
of an exterminating kind ; a marriage quenched a feud, and they remaxad 
friends until some new cause of strife arose. 

If, at the period preceding Mahmoud, the traveller had journeyed 
through the courts of Europe, and taken the line of route, in subsequent 
ages pursued by Timoor, by Byzantium, through Ghizni (adorned witn the 
spoils of India), to Delhi, Canouj, and Anhulwarra, how superior in all that 
constitutes civilization would the Rajpoot princes have appeared to him l — in 
arts immeasurably so*; in arms by no means inferior. At that epoch, in the 
west, as in the east, every state was governed on feudal principles,^ Happily 
for Europe, the democratical principle gained admittance, and imparted a 
new character to her institutions ; while the third estate of India, indeed, of 
Asia, remained permanently excluded from all share in the government which 
was supported by its labour, every pursuit but that of arms being deemed ig- 
noble. To this cause, and the endless wars which feudality engenders, 
Rajpoot nationality fell a victim, when attacked by the means at command 
of the despotic kings of the north. ' 

Shabudin king of Ghor, taking advantage of these dissensions, invaded 
India, He first encountered Prithwiraj, the Chohan king of Delhi, the outwork 
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and bulwark of India, which fell. Shabudin then attacked Jeichund, who 
was weakened by the previous struggle. Canouj put forth all her strength, 
but in vain ; and her monarch was the last son of <c tke Yavana of Parllpoor,” 
who ruled on the banks of the Ganges. He met a death congenial to the 
Hindu, being drowned in the sacred stream in attempting to escape. 

This event happened in S. 1249 ^A.D. 1193,), from which period the over- 
grown, gorgeous Canouj ceased to be a Hindu city, when the^thirty-six races 1 * 
of vassal princes, from the Himalaya to the Vindhy a, who served under the 
banners of <s Bardai S ma]\* retired to their patrimonial estates. But though 
the Rahtore name ceased to exist on the shores of the Ganges, destiny decreed 
that a scion should be preserved, to produce in a less favoured land a long line 
of kings ; that in thirty-one generations, his descendant, Raja Maun, “Raj> 
Rajeswara” ‘the king, th« lord of kingsf should be as vain-glorious of the 
sceptre of Maroo, as either Jeichund when he commanded devine honours, 
or his still more remote ancestors Nayn Pal fourteen centuries before, when he 
erected his throne in Canouj. The Rahtore may well boast of his pedigree, 
when he can trace it through a period of 1360 years, in lineal descent from 
male to male; and c ontented with this, may leave to the mystic page of the 
bard, or the interpolated pages of the Pur anas, the period preceding Nayn Pal. 


* Another title of the monarch of Canouj, f f the bard of the host.” from which we are 
led to understand he was as well versed in the poetic art, as his rlval r the Chohan prince of 

Delhi* - 



CHAPTER IF. 


Emigration of Seoji and Saitram , grandsons of Jeichund— Their arrival 
in the Western Desert.— Sketch of the tribes inhabiting the desert to the 
Indus at that epoch — Seoji offers his services to the chief of Koloomud — 
They are accepted . — He attacks Lakha Pliqolana, the famed freebooter of 
Phoolra , who is defeated . — Saitrcton killed*— Beoji marries the SoZanki’s 
daughter. — Proceeds by Anhuhvarra on his route to Dwmica. — Again 
encounters Lakha Phoolana , whom he slays in single combaL— Massa- 
cres the Dabeys of Mehwo y and the Qohils of Kherdhur. — Seoji establishes 
himself in ° the land of Kher.” — The Brahmin community of Palli invoice 
the aid of S eoji against the mountainers. — Offer him lands , — Accepted * 
— Birth of a son.— Seoji massacres the Brahmins , and usurps their lands 4 
— Death of Seoji , — Leaves three sms. — The elder , Asothma, succeeds 
— The second Sorting, obtains Edur, — Ajmal , the third , conquers Okamun m 
dala , originates the B adhail tribe of that region . — Asothama leaves eight 
sons , heads of clans . — Doolmr succeeds. — Attempts to recover Canouj — • 
Failure. — Attempts Mundore , — Slain, — Leaves seven sons , — JRaepal suc- 
ceeds.— ‘Revenges his father's death . — His thirteen sons ; — Their issue 
spread over Maroo . — Jjfao Kaiihul succeeds. — Rao Jalhun, — Rao Ohado 
— Rao Tlieedo. — Carry on wars with the B hattis and other tribes. — Con- 
quest of Beenmahl — Rao Siluk — Rao Beenmdeo, killed in the battle 
with the Johrs. — Clam, their issue . — Rao Chanda. — Conquers Mundore 
from the Purihar. — Assaults and obtains Nag ore from the Imperialists . — 
Captures Nadole , capital of Gochcar. — Marries the Princes of Mundore.— 
Fourteen sons and one daughter , who married Lakha Rana of Mewar . — 
Result of this marriage. — Feud between Irinkowal. fourth son of Chonda y 
and the B hatti chieftain of Poogul } ~Chonda slain at Nagore y — Rao? 
* Rinmull succeeds , — Resides at Cheetore, — Conquers Ajmere for the 
Rana , — Equalizes the weights and measures of Marwar, which he divides 
into departments , — Rao Rinmull slain , — Leaves twenty-four sons, whose 
issue constitute the present frerage of Marwar,— Table of clans . 

Iff S« 1268 {AD. 1212), eighteen years subsequent to the overthrow o I 
Canouj, Seoji and Saitram, grandsons of its lasthnonarch, abandoned the land 
of their birth, and with two hundred retainers, the wreck of their vassalage, 
journeyed westward to the desert, with the intent, according to some of the 
Chronicles, of making a pilgrimage to the shrine of Bwarica ; but according 
to others, and with more probability, to carve their fortunes in fresh fields, 
unscathed by the luxuries in which they had been tried, and proud in their 
poverty and sold heritage, the glory of Canouj, 

* Let us rapidly sketch the geography of the tribes over whom it was des- 
tined theso emigrants of the Ganges should obtain the mastery, from the 
Jumna to the Indus, and the Garah river to the Aravali hills* First, on the 
east, the Cuohwahas, under Milaisi, whose father, Rao Pujoon, was killed on 
the war of Canouj. Ajmeer, Sambhur, and the best lairds of the Chohans, fell 
rapidly to the Islamite— though the strong- holds of the Aravali yet sheltered 
some, and Nadole continued for a century more to be governed by a descend 
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anfc of Beesuldeo- Mansi, Rana of the Eondoh tribe, a branch of the Puri- 
hars still held Mundore, and the various B homias around paid him a feudal 
subjection as the first chief of the desert. Northward, about Nagore, lived 
the* community of the Mohils ( a name now extinct), whose chief place was 
Aureent, on which depended 1,440 villages. The whole of the tracts now occu- 
pied by Bikaneer to Bhatnair were partitioned into petty republics of Getes 
or Jits, whose history will hereafter be related. Thence to the Garah river 
the Johyas, Dyas, Oathse, Langahas, and other tribes whose names are now 
obliterated, partly by the sword, partly by conversion to Islamism,^ The 
Bhattis had for centuries beeit established within the bounds they still in- 
habit and little expected that this handful of Rahtores was destined to con- 
tract* them. The Soda princes adjoined the Bhattis south, and the Jharejas 
occupied the valley of the Indus and Cutch, The Solankis intervened be- 
tween them and the Pramaras of Aboo and Chandravati, which completed 
the chain by junction with Nadole. Various chieftains of the more ancient 
races, leading a life of fearless independence, acknowledging an occasional 
submission to. their more powerful neighbours, were scattered throughout 
this space ; such as the Dabeys of Eedur and Mehwo ; the Gohiis of Kbcrd- 
hur ; the t Deoras of Sanchore ; and Sonigurras of Jhalore ; the Mohils of 
Aure 2 nt ; the Sanklas of Sindli, &c ; all of whom have either had their birth- 
right seized by r the Rahtore, or the few who have survived and yet retain 
them, are enrolled amongst their allodial vassals, 

The first exploit of Seoji was at Koloomud .(twenty miles west of the 
city of Bikaneer, not then in existence), the residence of a chieftain of the 
Solanki tribe- He received the royal emigrants with kindness, and the latter 
repaid it by the offer of tbeir services to combat his enemy, the Jhareja 
chieftain of Phoolra, well known in all the annals of the period, from the 
Sutlej to the ocean, as Lakha Phoolana, the most celebrated river of Maroo, 
whose castle of Phoolra stood amidst the almost inaccessible sand-hills of tho 
desert. By this timely succour, the Solanki gained a victory over Lakha, 
but with the loss of Sait ram and several of his band. In gratitude for this 
service, the Solanki bestowed upon Seoji his sister in marriage, with an* 
ample dower ; and he continued his route by Anhuhvarra Patun, where ho 
was hospitably entertained by its prince, to tho shrine of Dwarica. It was 
the good fortune of Seoji again to encounter Lakha, whoso wandering habits 
had brought him on a foray into the territory of Anhuhvarra. Besides the 
love of glory and the ambition of maintaining the reputation of his race, ho 
had the stimulus of revenge, and that of a brother's blood. He was success- 
ful, though he lost a nephew, slaying Lakha m single combat, which magnified 
his fame in all^ these regions, of which Phoolana was the scourge, 

Flushed with success, we hear nothing of the completion of Scoji’s pilgrim- 
age ; but obedient to toe axiom of the Rajpoot, "get .kind,” wo find him on 
the banks of the Loom exterminating, at a hast, tho Dabey^of Mehwo,* and 
soon after the Gohiis of Kkerdhuiyf- whose chief, Mohesdus, fell by tho » wopr 


n!"'T' 8h V*" r ° sionH ' 1 'vhitwHho chief of t, he Gobi)* a 

SSBSTfcm TT 1 ' 1 ' 11 ’ 0 ' 1 ihcu 7 Uoc,; v° wh.ch (,.■»«« thoir 

° -uncitiJuu, out iu absolute lanoiaaco whavo it is ! See Vol. I, p, K>;t, 
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of the grandson of Jeichund, Here, in the “land of Kher” amidst JSfcje sand- 
hills of the Loom, (the salt-river of the desert), from which the Gohilstyero 
expelled, Seoji planted the standard of the Rahf ores. 

At this period a community of Brahmins held the city and extensive 
lands about Palli from which they were termed Palliioal ; and being greatly 
harassed by the incursions of the mountaineers, the Mairs and Meenas, they 
called in the aid of Seoji’s band, which readily undertook and executed the 
task of rescuing the Brahmins from their depredations. Aware that they 
would be renewed, they offered Seoji lands to settle amongst them, which 
were readily accepted ; and here he had a son t>y the*Solankani, to whom he 
gave the name of Asothama. With her, it is recorded, the suggestion 
originated to make himself lord of Palli ; and it affords another example of the 
disregard of the early Rajpoots for |he sacred order, that on the Jffoli , or 
‘Saturnalia;’ he found an opportunity to “ obtain land ” putting to death the 
heads of this community, and adding the district to his conquest. Seoji out- 
lived his treachery only ^twelve months, leaving his acquisitions as a nucleus 
for further additions to his children. He had three sons, Asothama, Soning, 
and Ajmal. 

One of the Chronicles asserts [that it was Asothama, the successor of 
Seoji, who conquered the land of Kher” from the Gohils. By J}he same 
species of treachery by which his father attained Palli, he lent his aid to 
establish his brother Soning in Eedur. This small principality, on the 
frontiers of Guzerat, then appertained, as did Mehwo to the Dabey race ; 
and it was during the macttum , or period of mourning for one of its princes, 
that the young Rahtore chose to obtain a new settlement. His descendants 
are distinguished as the Hatondia Rahtores. The third brother, Uja, carried 
his forays as far as the extremity of the Saurashtra peninsula, where he 
decapitated Beekumsi, the Chawara chieftain of Okamundala and establish- 
ed himself. From this act his branch became known as the “B ad hail and 
the*Badhai!s are still in considerable number in that furthest track of ancient 
Hinduism called the u world’s End.” 

# Asothama died, leaving eight sons, who became the heads of clans, viz. 
Doohur, Jopsi, Khimpsao, Bhopsoo, Dhandu), Jaitmal, Bandur, and Oohur ; 
of which, four Doohur, Dhandul, Jaiimal, and Oohur, are yet known. 

Doohur succeeded Asothama. He made an unsuccessful effort to recover 
Canouj j and then attempted to wrest Mundore from the Purihars, but 
“watered their lands with his blood.” He left seven sons, viz. Raepal, 
Keerutpal, Behur, Peetul, J oogail, Daloo, and Begur. 

Raepal succeeded, and revenged the death of his father, slaying the 
Purihar of Mundore, of which he even obtained temporary possession. He 
had a progeny of thirteen sons, who rapidly spread their issue over4heSe 
regions. He was succeeded by his son Kanhul, whose successor was his son 
Jalhunjhewas succeeded by his son Chado, whose successor was his son 
Theedo. All tlfese carried on a desperate warfare with, and made obn- 
qtiests from, their neighbours Chado and Theedo are mentioned as very 
troublesome neighbours in the annals of the Bhattis of Jessulmeer, who were 
compelled to carry the war against them into the “land of Kher. Rao 
Theedo took the 4 rich districts of Beenmahal from the Sonigurra, and made 


* On the western coast of the Saurashtra peninsula, 
t From ladha, * to slajv 
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other additions to his territory from the Deora and Belechas. He was succeed- 
ed by Siluk or Silko. His issue, the Silhawuts , now Bhomias, are yet 
numerous both in Mehwo and Rardurro. Silko was succeeded by his son 
Beerumdeo, who attacked the Johyas of the north, and feel in battle.. His 
descendants, styled B eerumote and B eejawut, from another son Beejo, are 
Numerous at Saitroo, Sewanoh, and Daichoo. Beerumdeo was succeeded by 
his son Chonda, an important name in the annals of the Rahtorcs. Hitherto 
they had attracted notice by their valour and . their raids, whenever there 
was a prospect of success $ but they had so multiplied in eleven generations, 
that they now essayed a higher flight. Collecting all the branches bearing 
the name of Rahtore, Chonda assaulted Mundore, slow the Purihar prince, 
and planted the banners of Canouj on the ancient capital of Maroo. 

So fluctuating are the fortunes of the daring Rajpoot, ever courting dis- 
tinction and coveting Ihom , f land/ tffat but a short time before his success, 
Chonda had been expelled from all the lands acquired by his ancestors, and 
was indebted to the hospitality of a bard of the Charun tribe, at Kaloo ; and 
■they yet circulate the cavity or quatrain, made by him when, in the days of 
his greatness, he came and was refused admittance to “the lord of Mundore ;* 
he took post under the balcony, and improvised a stanza, reminding him of 
the Charun of Kaloo : “ Chonda nuhyn awe chibh> Kabcliur Kaloo tinna ? 
c< B hoop bliyo Ihy-bhith, M vndawur ra malea ? 99 “ Does not Chonda remember 
“the porridge of Kaloo, now that the lord of the land looks so terrific from 
“ his balcony of Mundawur Once established in Mundore, he ventured to 
assault the imperial garrison of Nagore. Here he was also successful. Thence 
he carried his arms south, and placed his garrison in Nadole, the capital of 
the province of Godwar. He married a daughter of the Purihar prince,* who 
had the satisfaction to see his grandson succeed to the throne of Mundore. 
Chonda was blessed with a progeny of fourteen sons, growing up to manhood 
around him. Their names were Rinmull ,j* Sutto Rindhecr, Innhowal 4 
Poonja, Bheem, Kana, Ujo, Ramdeo, Beejo, Sehesmul, Bagh, Looojbo, 
Seoraj. 

Chonda had also one daughter named Hansa > married to Lakha Rana # 
of Mewar, whose son was the celebrated Koombho. It was this marriage* 
which caused that interference in the affairs of Mewar, which had such fatal 
results to both states.§ 

The feud between his fourth 3on, Irinkowal, and the Bhatti prince of 
Poogul, being deemed singularly illustrative of the Rajpoot character, has 
been extracted from the annals of Jessulmeer, in another part of this work.|| 
The Rahtore chronicler does not enter intp details, but merely states the 
result, as ultimately involving the death of Chonda— simply that “he was 
slain at Nagore with one thousand Rajpoots and it *is to the chronicles of 
Jessulmeer we are indebted for our knowledge of the manner. Chonda acced* 
ed in S, 1438 ( A . D. 1382), and was slain in S. 1465. 

Rinmull succeeded. His mother was of the Gohil tribe* In stature he 
was almost gigantic, and was the most athletic of all the athletes of bis 

.* was of the ISendo "branch of the Purihars, and his daughter is called the “fiendavotnif 

T The descendants of those whose names aro in italics still exist. 

I This is the prince mentioned in the extraordinary foucl related (vol. i p. 661) from the 
annals of Jessulmeer, Incidentally, we have frequent synchronism in the annals of thoso 
states, which, however slight, are of high imort. 

§ See Yoh I, p, 229. 

jj Page 494. 
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nation. With the dea£h of Chonda, Nagore was again lost to the Rahfcores. 
Rana Lakha presented Rinmull with the township of Durlo and forty vil- 
lages upon his sister’s marriage, when he almost resided at Cheetore, and was 
considered by the Rana as the first of his chiefs. With the forces of Mewah 
added to his own, under pretence of conveying a daughter to the viceroy of 
Ajmeer, he introduced his adherents into that renowned fortress, the ancient 
capital of the Chohans, putting the garrison to the sword, and thus restored 
it to Mewar. Khemsi Pancholi, the adviser of this measure, was rewarded 
with a grant of the township of Kaatoh, then lately captured from the Kaim- 
Khanis. Rinmull went on a pilgrimage to Gya, and paid the tax exacted for 
all the pilgrims then assembled. 

The bard seldom intrudes the relation of civil affairs into his page, and 
when he does, it is incidentally. It would be folly to suppose that the 
princes of Maroo had no legislative recorders ; but with these the pbet had 
no bond of union. He, however, condescends to inform us of an important* * * § 
measure of Rao Rinmull, namely, that he equalized the weights and measures 
throughout his dominions, which he devided as at present. The last act of 
Rinmull, in treacherously attempting to usurp the throne of the infant Rana 
of Mewar, was deservedly punished, and he was slain by the faithful Chonda* 
as related in the ' annals of that state.* This feud originated the line of 
demarcation of the two states, + and which remained unaltered until recent 
times, when Marwar at length touched the Aravali. Rao Rinmull left 
twenty-four sons, whose issue, and that of his eldest son, Joda,form the great 
vassalage of Marwar. Fo/thia reason, however barren is a mere catalogue 
of names, it is of the utmost value to those who desire to see the growth of 
the Frerage of such a community.:}: 

Names, Clans, Chieftain ships or Fiefs, 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6 . 

7 . 


Joda (succeeded) .., Joda. 


Kandul 


t 


Champa-"'"'"-'* 


Akhiraj I 

had seven sons : J- 
1st. Koompo I 


Kandulote, con- 
quered lands 
in 


Champawut- 


Koompawut 


Bikaneer. 

Ahwa, Kaatoh, Palri, Hurso- 
la, Rohit, Jawula, Sutlana 
Singari. 

Asope, Kuntaleo, Chundawul 
Sirriari, Kharlo, Hursore, 
Bulloo, Bajoria, Soorpoora, 
Dewureo. 


Mandlo Mandlote Soroonda. 


* f Kurniohari, Baroh, and 

Patta ; Pattawut | Desnokh.§ 

Lakha Lakhawut 


* Paga 232. 

+ P-ugo 23$. 

j It is only by the possession of such knowledge, that we can exercise with justice our 

right of universal arbitration. - , 

§ Brave soldiers, but, safe in the deep sands, they refuse to serve except on 
emergencies. 
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8. Bala Balawut '•* Dhoonara, 

9. Jaitmul Jaitmnlkote ••• Palasni. 

10 Ktirno Kurnote Loonawas. 

11' Koopa * Roopawut Chooteela. 

12* Natho Nathawut •* * Bikaneer, 

13* Doongra Doongerote*..-*-"" 

14* Sanda Sanda wut 

15* Mando Mandnote •••*** 

16, Biroo Birote ... * I 

17 Jugmal Jugn^alote • | Estates not mentioned; their 

18, Hempoo • ■ Hampawut ... ^ descendants have become 

19, Sakto Saktawut *•*... dependant on the greater 

20 Kerimehimd • •• clanships, 

21, Urival Urivalote, •«••• 

22 Ketsi .. Ketsiote ...••* 

23 Sutrosl .. Sutrosalote | 

24 Tezma Tezmalote ...... J 



CHAPTER ill 


Accession of Rao Joda . — Transfers the seat of government from Mundore to 
the new capital Jodhpoor.—The cause . — The V ana •priest, or Dndds of 
India. — Their penances. — The fourteen sons of Joda . — New settlements of 
Satulmeer , Mairta , B ikaneer. — Joda dies , — Anecdotes regarding him.— His 
personal appearance,— Rapid increase of ike Rahtore race . — Names of 
tribes displaced thereby ; — 0 / itac Soojah . — Jtei conflict of the 
Rahtores ivith the Imperialists . — Rape of the Rahtore virgins at Peepar y 
— Gallantry of Soojah m —His death , — Issue , — Succeeded by his Grandson. 
Rao Ganga , — Jiis S«ya contests the throne , — Obtains the aid of the 

Lodi Pathani — Civil War, — Saga slain , — Bate’s invasion of India . — 
Rana Sanya generalissimo of the Rajpoots Rao Ganga sends his con — 
tingent under his grandson Raemul , — Siam ai Biana, — Dmtf/i a/ 1 Ganga , 
Accession of Rao TA aldeo , — Became amongst the princes of 

Rajpootana , — Reconquers Nagore and Ajmeer from the Lodis, Jhalore 
and S ewanoh from the S indhils, — Reduces the rebellious allodial vassals . 
Conquest from Jessulmeer , — Tfe Matofes, — Tate P oleum. — Dismantles 
Satulmeer, — numerous public works. — Cantons belonging to M arwar 
enumerated . — M aldeo resumes several of the great estates . — Mate a scale 
of rank hereditary in itfie line of Joda % — Period favourable to M aldeos, 
consolidation of his power. — His inhospitality to the Emperor 
Hemayoon , — S here S hah invades M arwar % —M,aldeo meets him % — Danger 
of the Imperial army. — Saved by stratagem from destruction 
Rahtore army retreats, — Devotion of the two chief clans, — Their destruct~ 
tion v — Ak her invades M arwar , — Takes Mairta and Nagore . — Confers 
them on Rae Sing of Bikaneer , — Maldeo sends his second son to Ak 6er 7 s 
court , — Refused to pay homage in person , — T he emperor gives the firman 
of J odhpoor to Rae Sing. — Rao M aldeo besieged by Akte , — Defends 
Jodhpoor , — Sends his son Oodi Sing to Ak ber % — His reception , — Receives 
the title of Raja . — Chundersen maintains Rahtore independence , — 'Retires 
to S ewanoh, — Besieged . and slain. — His sons , — \ialdeo witnesses the sub- 
jection of his kingdom. — His death, — His tivelve sons 

Joda was born at Dunlo, the appanage of his father in Me war, in the 
month Bysak, S. 14S4, In 1511 he obtained Sojut, and in the month 
Jait, 1515 (A. D. 1459), laid tljp foundation of Jodhpoor, to which he trans- 
ferred the seat of Government from Mundore. With the superstitious Raj- 
poot, as with the ancient Roman, every event being decided by the omen or 
the augur, it would be contrary to rule if so important an occasion as the 
change of capital, and that of an infant state, were not marked by sotaje 
propitious prestige, that would justify the abandonment of a city won Joy the 
sword, and which had been for ages the capital of Maroo. The intervention, 

, in this instance, was of a simple nature ; neither the flight of bird^ the lion’s 
lair, or celestial manifestation ; but the ordinance of an anchorite, whose 
abode, apart from mankind, was a cleft of the mountains of Bakurcheerea. 
But the behests of such aseestics arc secondary only to those of the divinity, 
whose organs they are deemed. Like the Druids of the Celts, the Vana^- 
prasfc Jogi, from the glad os of the forest (vam) orfecess in the rocks { gopha ), 
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issue their oracles to those whom change or design may conduct to their soli- 
tary dwelling. It is not surprising that the mandates of such beings prove 
compulsory on the superstitious Rajpoot : we do not mean those squalid 
ascetics, who wander about India, and are objects disgusting to tho eye ; 
but the genuine Jogi, he who, as the term imports, mortifies the flesh, till 
the wants of humanity are restricted merely to what suffices to unite matter 
with spirit ; who has studied and comprehended the mystio works, and pored : 
over the systems of philosophy, until the full influence of may a (illusion) has 
perhaps unsettled his understanding ; or whom the rules of his sect have 
conctemned to penance r and sSlitude ; a penance so severe, that we remain 
astonished at the perversity of reason which can submit to it * To these, 
the Druids of India, the prince and the chieftain would resort for instruc- 
tion. They requested neither lands $or gold : to them c ‘the boasted wealth 
of Bokhara’’ was as a particle of dust. Such was the ascestic who recom- 
mended Joda to erect his castle on ‘the Hill of Strife’ ( Jodagir ), hitherto 
known as IBalcurcheerea, or ‘the bird's nest,’ a projecting elevation of the 
same range on which Mundore was placed, and about four miles south of 
It. Doubtless its inaccessible position seconded the recommendation of the 
hermit, for its scarped summit renders it almost impregnable, while its 
superior elevation permits the sons of J oda to command, from the windows 
of their palace, a range of vision almost comprehending the limits of their 
sway. In clear weather, they can view the summits of their southern bar- 
rier, the gignatic Aravali ; but in every other idirection, it fades away in 
the boundless expanse of smdy pl.iins. Neither the founder, nor his moni- 
tor, the ascetic, however, were engineers, and they laid the foundation of 
this strong-hold without considering what an indispensable adjunct to suc- 
cessful defence was good water ; but to prevent any slur on the memory of 
Joda, they throw the blame of this defeat on the hermit. Joda’s engineer, 
in tracing the line of circumvallation, found it necessary to include the spot 
chosen as his hermitage, and his remonstrance for undisturbed possession was 
treated with neglect ; whether by the prince as well as the chief architect, 
the legend says not. The incensed Jogi pronounced an imprecation, that the*- 
new castle should possess only brackish water, and all the efforts made by 
succeeding princes to obtain a better quality, by blasting the rock, have 
failed. The memory of the Jogi is sanctified, though his anger compelled 
them to construct an apparatus, whereby water for the supply of tho garrison 
is elevated from a small lake at the foot of the rock, which, being entirely 
commanded from the walls, an assailant would find difficult to cut off, This 
was the third grand event in the fortunes ©f the Rahtores, from the sottlo- 
ment of Seoji,* 

~ " ‘ — “ — — — — — — 

* We have seen one of these objects, self-condomned never to lie down during forty 

years, and there remained but three to complete tho term. He had travelled much, was 
intelligent and learned, but far from having contracted tho morosenoss o£ tho recluse, them 
was a benignity of mien, and a suavity and simplicity of manner in him, quite enchanting. 
He talked of bis penance with no vain-glory, and of its approaching term without arhr 
sensation. The resting position of this Druid (tyma-yrast ) was by me* ns of a rope suspended 
from th<s bough of a free, In the manner of a swing, having a cross-bar, on which lie reclined. 
The first years of this penance, he says, were dreadfully painM ; swollen limbs affected him 
iy> that degree, that he expected death *, but this impression had long since worn off. “lfiven 
in this, is there much vanity,” and it would be a nioe point to determine whothor tho homage 
of man or the approbation of the Divinity, most sustains tho energies under such annulling 
discipline, . D 1 n 

* Fall! did not remain to Scnji’s descendants, when they went westward ami settled on 
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Such was the abundant progeny of these princes, that the limits of their 
conquests soon became too contracted. The issue of the three last princes, 
viz- the fourteen sons of Ohonda, the twenty-four of Rinmull, and four- 
teen of Joda, had already apportioned amongst them the best lands of the 
country and it became necessary to conquer “fresh fields in which to sow the 
Rahtore seed.” 


Names of Chiefs. 


Joda had fourteen sons, viz . 
Clans* Fiefs or Chieftainships. 

l 


Remarks. 


2 . 

3. 


1. SantuI, or Satil Satulmeer...... Three cobs from Pokurn. 

Soojoh (Sooraj) ••• * Succeded Joda* 

Gomoh..* No issue. 

Doodoh took Sambhur 
from the Chohans. He 
had one son, Beerum, 
•Mairfca., whose two sons, Jeimul 

and Jugmal, founded 
the clans Jeimulote 
and Jugmalote. 

Mahva. 

•Independent state. 


4 . Doodoh Mairtea* 


5 . 

6 . 

Birsing^** 
Beeko 

• •••Birsing^te •••- 
....Beekaet 

••Nolai * •* 

•■Beekaneer.**- • 

•1 

7 . 

BharmuL... 

....Bharmulote..*, 

,Bai Bhilara -- 

... 

8 . 

Seorai ... 

RAnrmiotft.. ..... 

. Dhoonara f . 


9 . 

Kttrmsi 

• •••Kurmsote 

•Kewnsir * 


10 . 

11. 

Raemul • ••• 
Samutsi 

• •••Raemulote-** 

..Dawaroh 


12. 

I$eeda...*« ... 


• •Beedavati 

«... 

13. 

Bunhur 



1 


On the Iioohi* 


14. Neembo.. 


i 


a Nagore district/ 
Clans and fiofe no# 

Mentioned. 


The eldest son, SantuI, born of a female of Boondi, established himself 
in the north-west corner, on the lands of the Bhattis, and built a fort, which, 
he called Satulmeer, about five miles from Pokurn ; He was killed in action; 
by a Khan of the Sahraes (the Saracens of the Indian desert), whom he also* 
slew. His ashes were burnt at Kusmoh, and an altar was raised over then! 
where seveh of his wives became suttees. 

The fourth son, Doodoh, established himself on the plains of Mairta, atfcd 
his clan, the Malrtea, is numerous, and has always sustained the reput&ioni 
<Tf being the'* first swords” of Maroo. His daughter was the celebrated Meera* 

the Looui 5 the Seesodias took it with other lands from the Purihar of Mundore, Ifcwas the 
feud already adverted to with Me war whioh obtained for him the fertile districts of Palli and 
Sojut, by which his territories at length touched the Aravali, and the fears of the assassin of 
Bana Koombho made his parricidal son relinquish the provinces of Sambhur and Ajmoer* 
Bee y© 1 # I» p, 309, 
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district and strong-holds on the emperor’s frontier of Maroo, still held by the 
officer of the preceding dynasty, were rapidly acquired by Maldeo, who plant- 
ed his garrisons in the very heart of Dhoondar. The death of Sanga Rana, 
and the misfortunes of the house of Mewar, cursed with a succession of 
minor princes, and at once beset by the Moguls from the north, and the kings 
of Guzzert, left Maldeo to the uncontrolled exercise of his power, which, 
like a true Rajpoot, he employed against friend and foe, and became beyond 
a doubt the first prince of Rajwarra, or in fact, as styled by the Mahomedan 
historian Ferishta, “the most notent prince in Hindusthan/ ,, 

The year of Malddo’s installation, he redeemed the two most important 
possessions of his house, Nagore and Ajmeer. In 1596 he captured Jhalore* 
Sewanoh, and Bhadrajoon from the Sindhils; and two years later dispossessed 
the sons of Beeka of supreme power livBikaneer, Mehwo,and the tracts on the 
Looni, the earliest possessions of his house, which had thrown off all depend- 
ance^ he once more subjugated, and compelled the ancient allodial tenantry 
to hold of him in chief, and serve with their quotas. He engaged in war 
with the Bhattis, and conquered, Beekumpur, where a branch of his family 
remaind, and are now incorporated with the Jecsulmeer state and under the 
name of Maldotes, * have the civditof being the most daring robbers of the 
desert. He even established branches of his family in Mewar and Dhoodar, 
took, and fortified Ohatsoo, not twenty miles south of the capital of the Cuoh- 
wahas. He captured and restored Serohi from the Deoras from which house 
was his mother. But Maldeo not only acquired Jmt determined to retain his 
conquests, and erected numerous fortifications throughout the country. Ho 
enclosed the city of Jodpoor with a strong wall, besides erecting a palace, and 
adding other works to the fortress. The circumvallations of Mairtea and its 
fort which he called Malkote, cost him £24,000. He dismantled Satulmeer, 
and with the materials fortified Pokurn, which he took from the Bhattis trans- 
planting the entire population, which comprehended the richest merchants of 
Rajasthan, He erected forts at Bhadrajoon, on the hill of Bheemlode, near 
Sewanoh, at Goondoche, at Reeah, Peepar, and Dhoonara. He made the 
Koondulkote at Sewanoh, and greatly added to that of Filodi, first made by 
Hamira Nirawufc. He also erected that bastion in Gurh Beetlli (the citadel 
of Ajmeer) called the Kote-boorj, and shewed hie skill in hydraulics by the 
construcion of a wheel to bring water into the fort. The chronicler adds 
that “ by the wealth of Sumbur,’’ meaning the resources of this salt lake, he 
was enabled to accomplish these works, and furnishes a list of the possession, 
of the Jodpoor at this period, which we cannot exclude: Sojut, Sambur, 
Mairtea, Khatah, Bednore, Ladnoo, Raep$r, Bhadrajoon, Nagore, Sewanoh, 
Lohagurh, Jykulgurh, Bikaneer, Beenmahl, Pokurn ,Barmair Kusoli, Rewasso, 
Jajawur, Jhalore 6i*oli, Mular,NadoIe, Filodi, Sanchore, Deedwana, Ohatsoo, 
Lowain, Malarna, Droroh Futtehpur, Umursir, Khawur, Baniapur, Tonk, 
Thoda, Ajrueer, Jehajur and Pramar-ca-Ooaipoor (in Sikhavati); in all 
thirty-eight districts several of which at Jhalore, AjmSer Tonk, Thoda* 
and Bednore, comprehended each three hundred and sixty townships and 
there were none which did not number eighty. But of those enumerated 
in Dhoondar, as Ohatsoo, Lowain, Tonk, Thoda, and Jehajpur in Mewar the 
possession was but transient; and although Bednore and* its three hundred 
and sixty townships were peopled by Rahtores they were the descendants 


# Hr. Elphinsfcone apprehended an attack from the Maldotes on h way to Cahul, 
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of the Mairteas under Jeimul, who became one of the great vassals of 
Mewar and would in its defence at all times draw their swords against 
the land which gave them birth.* This branch of the house of Joda had for 
some time been too powerful for subjects, and Mairtea was resumed. To this 
act Mewar, was indebted for the services of this heroic chief. At the same 
time the growing power of others of the great vassalage of Marwar was 
checked by resumptions, when Jytarun from the Oodawuts, and sevearl other 
fiefs, were added to the fisc. The feudal allotments had never been regulated, 
but went on increasing with the energies of the state and the progeny of its 
princes, each having on his brith and appanage* assigned to him, until the 
whole land of Maroo was split into innumerable portions. Maldeo saw the 
necessity for checking this subdivision and he created a gradation of ranks, 
and established its perpetuity in certain branches of the sons of Rinmul and 
Joda, which has never been altered. r 

Ten years of undisturbed possession were granted to Maldeo to perfect his 
designs, ere his cares were diverted from these to his own defence, Baber, the 
founder of the Mogul dynasty was dead and his son and successor had been 
driven from his newly-conquered throne by his provincial lieutenant Shere 
Shah: so rapidly do revolutions crowd upon each other where the sword is the 
universal arbitrator. ¥e have elsewhere related that the fugitive monarch 
sought the protection of Maldeo, and we stigmatized his conduct as unnations 
al; but we omitted to state that Maldeo, then heir-apparent, lost his eldest, 
perhaps then only son Raemul in the battle of Biana,who led the aid of 
Marwar on that memorahTe day, and consequently the name of Chagitai, 
whether in fortune or in flight, had no great claims to his regard. But little 
did Maldeo dream how closely the fortunes of his house would be linked 
with those of the fugitive Hemayoon, and that the infant Akber, bora in this 
emergency, was destined to revenge this breach of hospitality. Still less 
could the proud Rahtore, who traced his ancestry on the throne of Canouj one 
thousand years before the birth of the “barbarian” of Ferghana,deem it with- 
in the range of probability, that he should receive honours at such hands, or 
thattthe first title of Raja y Rajeswar > or 'raja, lord of rajas,’ would be conferred 
on his own son by this infant, then rearing amidst the sand-hills M the extre- 
mity, ofhis desert domi nion! It is curious to indulge in the speculative inquiry* 
whether, when the great Akber girded Oodi Sing with the sword of honour, 
aud matked his forehead with the unguent of Raja-sbah, he brought to mind 
the conduct of Maldeo, which doomed his birth to take place in the dismal 
castle of Amerkote, instead of in the splendid halls of Delhi. 

Maldeo derived no advantage from his inhospitalifcy; for whether the 
usurper deemed his exertions insufficient to secure the royal fugitive, or felt 
his own power insecure with so potent a neighbour, he led an qrapy 
of eighty thousand men into Marwar., Maldeo allowed them to advance, 
and formed an army of fifty thousand Rajpoots to oppose him. The judgmWt 
and caution he* exercised were so great, that Shere Shah, well versed 
•art of war, was obliged to fortify his camp at every step* Instead of an 
easy conquest, he soon repented of his rashness when the admirable disppsitioTis 
of the Rajpoots made him dread an action, and from a positipu trjience he 
fbund it impossible to retreat. For a month the armies lay in! the sight of 


* Such is the Rajpoot's notion of swamdherma, or “fidelity to hipi Whose salt, they eat*” 
their Immediate lord, even against their king. 
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each other, every day the king's situation becoming more critical, and from 
which he saw not the slightest chance of extrication. In this exigence he 
had recourse to one of those stratagems which have often operated success- 
fully on the Rajpoot, by sowing distrust in his mind as to the fidelity of his 
vassals. He penned a letter, as if in correspondence with them, which he 
contrived to have dropped, as by accident, by a messenger sent to negotiate. 
Perhaps the severity of the resumptions of estates seconded this scheme of 
Shere Shah ; for when the stipulated period for the attack had arrived, the 
raja countermanded it. The 4 reasons for this conduct, when success was 
apparent, were soon propagated ; when one or two of the great leaders, in 
order to demonstrate their groundlessness, gave an instance of that devotion 
with which the annals of these states abound. At the head of twelve 
thousand, they attacked and forced the imperial entrenched camp, carrying 
destruction even to the quarters of thfe emperor; but multitudes prevailed, 
and tHe patriotic clans were almost annihilated. Maldeo, when too late, 
saw through the stratagem which had made him doubt the loyalty of his 
vassals. Superstition, and the reproaches of his chieftains for his unworthy 
suspicions, did the rest ; and this first levee en masse of the descendants of 
Seoji, arrayed in defence of their national liberties, was defeated. With 
justice did the usurper pay homage to their gallantry, when he exclaimed, 
on his deliverance from this peril, “he had nearly lost the empire of 
Hindusthan for a handful of barley.”* 

’ Maldeo was destined to outlive the Shere-shahi dynasty, and to see the 
imperial crown of India once more encircle the brtyws of the fugitive Hema- 
yoon.f It had been well for the Rahtores had his years been lengtuened ; 
for his mild disposition and natural indolence of character gave them 
some chance that these quadties would bo their best advocate. But he did 
not long survive the restoration. Whether the mother of his successor, 
prince Akber, not yet fifteen, stimulated by the recollection of her misfortu- 
nes, nursed his young animosity against Maldeo for the miseries of Amerkofe, 
or whether it was merely an act of cautionary policy to curb the Rajpoot 
power which was inconsistent with his own, in S. 1617 (A/D. 1561) he in- 
vaded Marwar, and laid siege to Malakote or Mairtea, which he took after 
an obstinate and sanguinary defence, part of the garrison cutting their way 
through Ms host, and making good their retreat to their prince. The import- 
ant castle of Nagore was also captured ; and both these strong-holds and 
their lands were conferred by Akber on tho younger branch of the family, 
Rae Sing, prince of Bikaneer, now established in independence of the parent 
state, J odpoor. 

In 1625 (A.D. 1569), Maldeo succumbed to necessity ; and in confor- 
mity with the times, sent his second son, Chundersen, with gifts to Akber, 
then at Ajmeer, which had become an integral part of %he monarchy ; but 
Akber was so dissatisfied with the disdainful bearing of the desert king, who 
refused personally to pay his court, that he not only guaranteed tho free 
posset'sion ofBikaneer to Rae Sing, but presented him with the firman for* 
J odpoor itself, with supremacy over his race. Chundersen, appears tp havo 
possessed all the native pride of the Rahtoro, and to have been prepared to 

* In allusion to the poverty of the soil, as unfitted to produce sh her grains, 

+ There is a biographical account of this monarch, during his exile in Persia, written by 
his abda r, or ^cup-bearer/ in the library of Major W. Yulo, of Edinburgh, and which, whon 
translated, will complete the series of biography of the members of the house of Tim our. 
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contest his country’s independence; in spite of Akber and the claims of his 
elder brother, Oodi Sing, who eventually was more supple in ingratiating 
himself into the monarch’s favour. At the close of life, the old Rao had to 
stand a siege in his capital, and after a brave but fruitless resistance, was 
obliged to yield homage, and p.iy it in the person of his son Ood Sing, who, 
attending with a contingent, was enrolled amongst the commanders of ‘one 
thousand;’ and shortly after was invested with the title of Moota Raja , or 
‘the fat Raja/ by which epithet alone he is designated in the annals of that 
period. 

Ohundersen, with a considerable number of the brave vassals of Maroo, 
determined to cling to independence and the rude fare of the desert, rather 
than servilely follow m the train of the despot. When driven frem Jodpoor, 
they took post in Sewanoh, in the western extremity of the state, and there 
held out to the death. For seventeen years he maintained his title to the 
gadi ? and devided the allegiance of the Rahtores with his elder brother Oodi 
Sing (though supported by the king), and stood the storm in which he nobly 
fell, leaving three sons, Oogursen, Aiskurn, and Rie Sing, who fought a duel 
with Rao Soortan, of Sirohi, and was slain, with twenty- four of his chiefs,* 
near the town of Duttani. 

Maldeo, though he submitted to acknowledge the supremacy of the -em- 
peror, was at least spared the degradation of seeing a daughter of his blood 
bestowed upon the opponent of his faith; he died soen after the . tiile was 
conferred on his son, whch scaled the dependence of Maroo. His latter days 
were a dismal contrast to tlw>se which witnessed his conquests in almost every 
part of Rajpootana, but ho departed from this world in time to preserve his 
own honour untarnished, with the character of the most valiant and energetic 
Rojpoot of his time. Could he have added to his years and maintained their 
ancient vigour* he might, by a junction with Pertap of Mewar, who single- 
handed commenctd his career just as Maldeo’s closed, have maintained 
Rajpoot independence against the rising power of the Moguls.^ 

Maldeo, who died S. 1671 (A*D, 1615), had twelve sons: — 

1. Ram Sing, who was banished, and found refuge with the Rana 
JJewar ; he had seven sons, the fifth of whoifi, Kesoodas, fixed at GhOoiy* 
Maheawur. 

2. Raemul, who was killed in the battle of Biana, 

3. Oodi Sing, Raja of Marwar. 

4. Chundersen, by a wife of the Jhala tribe ; had three sons, the eldest, 
Oogursen, got Binai $ he had three sons, Kurrun, Kanji, and Kahun, 

5. Aiskurn ; descendants at Jooneah. 

6. Gopal-das ; killed at Eedur. 

7« Pirthi Raj ; descendants at Jhalore, 

8. Ruttunei ; descendants at Bhadrajoon. 

9. Bhairaj ; descendants at Ahari. 

10. Bikramajeet 

11. Bhan )-No notice of them. 

12 . 


* It wan fought with a corfcain number on oach aide, Rahtores against* Dooras, a fcranoh of 
the Choohans, the two bravogt of all tho Rajpoot races. It reminds us of soma of tho duels 
(elated by Froissart, f Seo AjiurIs of Mewar, p, 279 ot w* 
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Altered condition of the princes. — Installation of Raja Oodi Bing.— Hot 
acknowledged by the most powerful clans until the death of Chun - 
dersen , — Historical retrospect,— The three chief epochs of Marwar 
history, from the conquest of its dependence on the empire , — Order of 
succession changed 1 , with lhange of capital, in Meioar, Amber, and Marwar, 

Branches to which the succession is confined, — Dangers of mistaking these. 

— Examples. — Joda regulates the fiefs.— The eight great nobles of Marwar, 
— These regulations maintained by Maldeo, who added to the secondary 
fiefs. — Fiefs perpetuated in the elder branches , — The brothers and sons of 
Joda . — Various descriptions of fiefs, — Antiquity of Rajpoot feudal system. 
Akber maintains it. — Paternity of the Rajpoot sovereigns not a fiction, 
as in Europe. — The lowest Rajpoot claims kindred with the sovereign.— 
The name Oodi Bing, fat'd to Rajpootana.— Bestows his sister Jod 
Rae on Akber.— Advantages to the Rahtores of this marriage . — 
Numerous progeny of Oodi Bing , — Established the fiefs of Govingurh and 
Pi&angurh. — Kishengurh and Rutlam . — Remarkable death of Raja Oodi 
Bing. — Anecdotes. — Issue of Oodi Bing. — Table of descent . 

The death of Maldeo formed an important epoch in the annals of the 
Rahtores, TJp to this period, the will had waitedVipon the wish of the gallant 
descendants of Siva; hut now the vassals of Maroo acknowledge one mightier 
than they. The banner of the empire floated pre-eminent over the’panchrangaf 
the five-coloured flag, which had led the Rahtores from victory to victory, 
and waved from the sandhills of Amerkote to the salt-lake of Sambhur ; from 
the desert bordering the Garah to the peaks of the Aravali. Henceforward, 
the Rahtore princes had, by their actions or subservience, to ascend by 
degrees the steps to royal favour. They were required to maintain a contin- 
gent of their proud vassals, headed by the heir, to serve at the Mogul’s 
pleasure. Their deeds own them, not ignobly, the grace of the imperial court’; 
hut had slavish submission been the sole path to elevation, the Rathore princes 
would never have attained a grade beyond the first munmb,’ conferred on Oodi 
Sing. Yet though streams of wealth enriched the barren plains of Maroo; al- 
though a portion of the spoils of Golconda and Beejipur augmented its trea- 
sures, decorated its palaces, and embellished its edifices and mausoleums; al- 
though the desert kings took the ‘right hand’ of all the feudality of Hind, 
whether indigenous or foreign — a feudal assemblage of no less than sevonty- 
six petty kingdoms — yet the Rahtore felt the sense of Jus now degraded con- 
dition, and it often burst forth even in the presence of the suzerain. 

Maldeo’s death occurred in S. 1625; but the chronicles do not admit 
of Oodi Sing’s elevation until the death of his brother Chundersen from which 
period we may reckon that he was, though junior, the choioe both of his 
father and the nobles, who did not approve of Oodi Sing’s submission to 
Akber. In fact, the Raja led the royal forces against the most powerful of 
his vassals and resumed almost all the possessions of the Mairteas, and weak- 
ened the others. 

Before we proceed to trace the course pursued by Oodi Sing, who was 
seated upon the cushion of Maldeo in S, 1640 (A. D. 1584), let us cast a 
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short retrospect over the annals of Maroo, since the migration of this 
grandson of the potentate of Canouj ? which, compared, with the ample page of 
western history, present little more than a chronicle of hard names, though 
not destitute of facts interesting to poli deals science. 

In the table before the reader, aided by the explnation in the text, he 
will see the whole process^ of the conquest, peopling, and settlement 
of an extensive region, with its partition or allotments amongst an innumber- 
able frerage(bhya<l), whose children continue to hold them as vassals of their 
king and brother, the descendant of their mutual ancestor Sivaji, 

We may divide the annals of Marwar, from the migration ot Sivaji from 
Canouj to the accession of Oodi Sing, into three distinct epochs: 

1st. From the settlement of Seoji in the land oi Kher, in A.D. 1212, to 
the conquest of Mundore by Chonda in^AD. 1381 ; 

2d. From the conquest of Mundore to the founding of Jodpoor, in A.D, 
1459 ; and 

3d. From th founding of Jodpoor to the accession of Oodi Sing, in A,D. 
1584, when the Rahtores acknowledged the supremacy of the empire. 

The two first epochs were occupied in the subjugatian of the western, 
portion of the desert from the ancient allodial ity; nor was it until Chonda con- 
quered Mundore, on the decline of the Chohans of the east, that the fertile lands 
on eithor side the Looni were formed into fiefs for the children of Rinmull and 
Joda. A change of capital with the Rajpoot is always productive of change 
in the internal organization of the state; and not unfrequently the race chan- 
ges its appellation with its capital The foundation of Jodpoor was a new 
era, and henceforth the throne of Maroo could only be occupied by the tribe 
of Joda, and from branches not constituting the vassals of the crown, who 
were cut off from succession. This is a peculiar feature in Rajapoot policy, 
and is common to the whole race, as will bo hereafter more distinctly pointed 
out in the annals of Ajmeer. 

Joda, with the ambition of the founder of a state, gave a new form to 
the feudal institutions of his country. Necessity combined with pride, led 
|iim to promulgate a statute of limitation of the sub-infeudations of Marco, 
The immense progeny of his father Rinmull, twenty-four sons and bis owtt > of 
fourteen, almost all of whom and ndmerous issue, rendered it requisite to fix 
the number and extent of the fiefs; and amongst them, hencefonvard con stitut- 
mg^ permanently the freragp, of Maroo, the lands were partitioned, Kandul 
having emigrated and established his own numerous issue, the Kandulotes, in 
Bikaneor. The two brothers next to Joda, viz . Champa, and Koompa,. with 
his two sons, Doodo and Kurmsi,^nd his grandson, Oodoh, were declared the 
he rds of the feudal association under their names, the Champawuts, Kampa- 
wuts Mairteas (sons of Doodo) Kurmsotes, and Oodawuts, continue to be 'fthe 
pillars of Maroo. Eight great estates called the aght tJiacoorait , or 'eight lord- 
^■ arwar » ea °k °f the nominal annual value of fifty thousand rupees 
(x,5000) were settled on these persons, and their immense influence has obtained 
many others for younger branches of their elans. The title of the first fcoblo 
of Maroo was given to Champa and his issue, who h;ive often made its princes 
tremble on their thrones. Besides these, inferior appanages were settled on the 
^ n i 0r j. anc ^ es i brothers, sons, and grandsons oi Joda, which were also deem- 
ed hereditary and irr^suraablo; to use their own phrase, their lath* or * allot-* 


From bOitnot, f to div&o, to jardtiQU,* 
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ment/ to which they consider their title as sacred as that of their prince It) 
his throne, of whom they say/' When our services are acceptable, then is he 
our lord, -when not we are again his brothers and kin, claimants, and laying 
claim to the land.*** 

Rao Maldeo confirmed this division of Jodn, though he increased the 
secondary fiefs and as the boundaries of Marwar were completed in his reign, 
it was essentially necessary to confirm the limitation. The feudal states of 
Marwar are, therefore perjgejaiate&Tn the offspring of the princes from Joda, 
to Maldeo, and a^jiistiTilition exists between them and those subsaquently 
conferredjjjhe-'first, being obtained by conquest, are deemed irrevocable, and 
must bp^perpetuaLed by adoption on the failure of lineal issue; whereas the 
othep*may, on lapses, be resumed and added to the fisc when it emanated. 
JEMefiseal domain of the Rajpoot princes cannot, says their traditionary lore, 
be alienated for more than a life-interest ; but this wise rule though visiblo in 
anecdotes of past days, has been infringed with their general disorganization. 
These instances, it may be asserted, afford the distinctions of allodial 
and feudal lands. Of the numerous clans, the issue of Seoji to Joda, which 
are spread over the northern and western parts of the state, some, partly 
from the difficulty of their position, partly from a feeling of respect to their 
remote ancestry, enjoy almost entire independence. Yet they recognize the 
prince of Maroo as their liege lord when his crown is endangered, and render 
homage on his accession or any great family event. These clans hold without 
grant or fine, and may properly be called the alUodial chieftains. Of this, 
number we may enumerate the lordships of Barmair, Kotorah, Seo, Phulsoond, 
&o. Others there are who, though less independent, may also be styled the 
allodiality of Marwar, who are to furnish their quotas when demanded, and 
perform personal homage on all great days of rejoicing; of these are Mehwo, 
Sindri &e, The^ancient clans scattered over the land, or serving the more 
modern chieftains, are recognized by their patronymic distinctions, by those 
versed in the chronicles; though many hear the names of Doohurea, Mangulca, 
Oohur, and Dhandul, without knowing them to beRahtore. The mystic page 
of the bard is always consulted previous to any marriage, in order to prevent^ 
a violation of the matrimonial canons of the Rajpoots, which are stricter than 
the Mosaic, and this keeps up the knowledge of the various branches of tbei 
own and other races, which would otherwise perish. 

Whatever term may be applied to these institutions of a marital race, and 
which for the sake of being more readily understood we have elsewhere recall- 
ed and shall continue to disignate, 'feudal/ we have not a shadow of doubt 
that they were common to the Rajpoot races^from the remotest ages, and that 
Seoji conveyed them from the seat of his ancestors, Canouj. A finer picture 
does not exist of the splendour of feudal array than the pamp of its last mon- 
arch, Jeichand, in the contest with the Chohan. The annals of each and 
every state bear evidence to a system strictly parallel to that of Europe; more 
especially Mewar, where, thirteen hundred years ago, we* see the entire 
feudatories of the state throwing up their grants, giving their liege lord defy* 
ance, and threatening him with their vengeance. Yet, having/eaten his salt’ 
they forebore to proceed to hostilities till a whole ye$tr had elapsed, at the 
expirabian of which they deposed him.f Akber, who was partial to Hindu 

# See the remonstrance ol tho vassal descendants of those chiefs, expelled thoir patrimony 
by their prince, to the English enemy, Vol, 1. p, 160, 

t See Yob X, page 191. 
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Institutions borrowed much from them in all that concerned his own regu- 
lations. 

In contrasting these customs with analogous ones in the west, the reader 
should never lose sight of one point which must influence the analogy, 
the patriarchal form which characterizes the feudal system in all countries 
and as amongst the Rajpoots, all their vassalage is of their own kin and 
blood (save a slight mixture of foreign nobles as a counterpoise), the paternity 
of the sovereign is no fiction, as in Europe; so that from the son of Champa, 
who takes the right hand of his prince to the meanest vassal, who serves 
merely for his \ paiti ’* (rations), are linked by 4he ti§ of consanguinity, of 
which it is difficult to say whether it is most productive of evil or good, since 
it has afforded examples as brilliant and as dark as any in the history of man- 
kind. The devotion which made twelve thousand, out of the fifty thousand 
'‘sons of Joda,” prove their fidelity to Maldeo, has often been emulated even 
to the present day. 

The chronicles, as before stated are at variance with regard to the acces- 
sion of Odi Sing ; some date it from the death of Maldeo, in S. 1625 (A.D. 
1569); others from that of his elder brother Chundersen, slain in the storm of 
Sewanoh. The name ofOodi appears one of evil portent in the annals of Rajas- 
than.f While '‘Oodi, the fat” was inhaling the breeze of imperial power, 
which spread a haze of prosperity over Maroo, Pertap of Mewar, the idol of 
Eajpoots, was enduring every hardship in the attempt to work out his country’s 
independence, which had been sacrificed dy his father, Oodi Sing. In this he 
failed, but he left a name h&llowed in the hearts of his countrymen, and im- 
mortalized in the imperishable verse of the bard. 

On the union of the imperial house with that of Jodpoor, by the marriage- 
of J od Bae to Akber, the emperor not only restored all the possessions he had 
wrested from Marwar, with the exception of Ajmeer, but several rich districts 
in Malwa, whose revenues doubled the resources of his own fiscal domain. 
With the aid of his imperial brother-in-law, he greatly diminished the power 
of the feudal aristocracy, and clipped the wing of almost all the greater 
vassals, while he made numerous sequestrations of the lands of the ancient allo- 
"diality and lesser vsssals; so that it is stated, that either by new settlement 
or confiscation, he added fourteen hundred villages to the fisc. He resumed 
almost all the lands of the sons of Doodoh, who, from their abode, were 
termed M airtea ; took Jaitarun from the Oodawuts, and other towns of 
less note from the sons of Champaiand Koompo. 

Oodi Sing was not ungrateful for the favours heaped upon him by 
the emperor, for whom his Rahto/es performed many signal services : for the 
raja was latcrly too un wieldly for any steed to bear him to battle. The 
1 king of the Desert’ £ tho familiar epithet applied to him by Akber) had a 
numerous progeny ; no loss than thirty- four legitimate sons and daughters, 
who added new clans and new estate to tho feudal association of Maroo: 
of these tho most conspicuous are Govingurh and Pisangurh; while some 


* Literally, 'a bellyful, 5 

t Instead of being, as it imports, the ‘'ascending,” (1) It should for ever, in both the houses 
of Maroo and Mewar, signify “selling,” the pusillanimity of tho ono sunk Mewar, that of the 
othor Marwar, 

(X) Qodya, in Sans/cril, (Oodf, in tho clialocfcj 'Jj3 taatanwont to Qrims, the' point of 
rising vw> # ‘the rising sun,’ 
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obtained settlements beyond its limits which became independent and bear 
the name of the founders. Of these are Kishengurh and Rutlam in Malwa. 

Oodi Sing died thirteen years after his inauguration on the cushion of 
Joda, and thirty-three aft r s death of Maideo. The manner of his death, 
as related in the biographical sketches termed c Kheat’ affords such a sped* 
men of superstition and of Rajpoot manners that it Would be improper to 
omit it. The narrative is preceded by some reflections on the moral educa- 
tion of theRahtore princes, and the wise restraints imposed upon them under 
the vigilant control of chiefs of approved worth and fidelity; so. that, to use 
the words of the text, “ # they often passed their twentieth year, ignorant of 
woman/’ If the e fat raja’ had ever known this moral restraint, in his riper 
years he forgot it ; for although he had no less than twenty-seven queens, 
he cast the eye of desire on the virgin-daughter of a subject, and that 
subject a Brahmin. * 

It was on the raja’s return from court to his native land, that he 
beheld the damsel, and he determined, notwithstanding the sacred character 
of her father and his own obligations as the dispenser of law and justice, to 
enjoy the object of his admit ation, The Brahmin was an ‘A ya-punti? or 
votary of Aya-Mata , whose shrine is at Bai-Bhilara. These sectarians of 
JVlaroo, very different from the abstinent Brahmins of Bengal, eat flesh, drink 
wine, and share in all the common enjoyments of life with the martial spirits 
around them. Whether the scruples of the daughter were likely to be 
easily ovorcome by her royal tempter, or whether the raja threatened force, 
the ‘Kheatf does not inform us ; but as there wa£ % no other) course by which 
the father could save her from pollution but by her death, he resolved to 
make it one of vengeance and hotror. He dug a saciificial pit, and having 
slain his daughter, cut her into fragments, and mingling therewith pieces of 
flesh from b>s own peison, made the ‘homo,,’ or burnt sacrifice to Aya Mata, 
and as the smoke and flames ascended, he pronounced an imprecation on the 
raja : “ Let peace be a stranger to him/, and in three pahars three days, 
and three years, let me have revenge I” Then exclaiming, “ My future 
dwelling is the Dabi B aori i” sprung into the flaming pit. The horrid tale 
was related to the raja, whose imagination was haunted by tho shade of the 
Brahmin ; and expired at tho assigned period, a prey to unceasing remorse. 

Superstition is sometimes made available for moral ends; and the shade 
of the Aya-punti Brahmin of Bhiiara has been evoked, in subsequent ages, 
to restrain and lead unto virtue libidinous princes, when all other control has 
been unavailing. Tho celebrated Jeswunt Sing, the great grandson of Oodi, 
had an amour with the daughter of one of his civil officers and which he 
carried on at the Dabi B aori f But the avoiding ghost of the Brahmin in- 
terposed between him and his wishes. A dreadful struggle ensued in which 
Jeswunfe lost his senses and no effoit could banish *fchc impression from 
his mind. The gho-t persecuted his fancy, and he was generally believed to be 
possessed with a wicked spiiit, which when exetcised, was made to say he 
would only depart on the self-sacrifice of a chief equal in dignify to Jeswunt* 
Nahur Khan, ‘the tiger lord/ chief of the Koompawut clan, who led the van in 
all his battles, immediately offered his head in expiation for his prince; and 
ho had no sooner expressed th ; s loyal determination that the holy men who 

4 A ty&hu'r is a vuitih of t he day, about tluoc horns, 
t i rwrtofr by ojjc of tho Dabi tube 
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cxer cised the spirit, caused it to descend into a vessel of water, and having 
waved it thrice round his head, they presented it to Nahur Khan who drank 
it off, and Jeswunt’s senses were instantly restored. This miraculous trans- 
fer of the ghost is implicitly believed by every chief of Rajasthan, by whom 
Nahur was called ‘the faithful of the faithful/ Previous to dying, he called 
his son, and imposed on him and his descendants, by the solemnity of an 
oath, the abjuration of the office of Purdhan , or hereditary premier of Mar- 
war, whose dignity involved such a sacrifice, and from that day, the Cham- 
pawuts of Ahwa succeeded the Koompawuts of Asope, who renounced the 
first seat on the right for that on the left of thar princes. 

We shall conclude the reign of Oodi Sing with the register of his issue 
from f tho Book of Kings.’ It is by no means an unimportant document to 
such as arc interested in these singular communities, and essentially useful 
to those who are called upon to interfere* in their national concerns. Here we 
see the affinities of the branch ( sacha ) to the parent tree, which in one short 
century has shaded the whole land; and to which the independents of Kishen- 
gurh, Raopnaguth, and Rutlam, as vvell as the feudal chiefs of Govingurh 
Khyrwa, and Pisangurh, all issues from Oodi Sing, look for protection. 

' Issue of Raja Oodi Sing: — 

1. Soor Sing, succeeded. 

2. Akhiraj. 

3. Bugwandas; had issue Bullo, Gopaidas, Govindas who founded 
Govingurh. 

4. Nururdaa ^ / 

5. Sukut Sing >had no i-sue attaining eminence. 

6. Bhoptit J 

7. Dilput* had four sons ; 1, Muhesdas, whose son, Rutna, founded Rut- 
lam 2. Jeswunt Sing; 3. Pertup Sing; 4. Kunirain. 

8. Jaet had four sons; 1. Hur Sing; 2. Umra; 3. Kunniram ; 4. Praim- 
raj, whose descendants held lands in the tract called Bullati and Khyrwa. 

9. Kishen, in S. 1669 (A/D. 1913), founded Kishengurh; heihad three- 
eons, Sehesmul, J ugmul, Rharmul, -Who had Hari Sing, who had Roop Sing, 
who founded Roopnagurh. 

10. Jeswunt, his son Maun founded Manpura, his issue called Man- 
roopaJada. 

11. Kcsoo founded Pisangurh. 

12. Ramdas, 


1$. . Poorunmul, # 

44. Madoodas, 

• * " 
15. Mohundas, . 

16- Keerut Sing.i 


f" No mention hf them. 


17. j ' . - ’ 

' And seventeen daughtcis not registered i» r the chronicle. 

♦ fttfUam, KishongurV are mclopendeuo, and all undor the sepaiato promotion of th e 
JJriliah Government , 



CHAPTER V. 


Accession of Raja Soar. — His military talents obtain him honours . — Reduces 
Rao Soar tan of Sirohi. — Commands against the king of Guzerat . — 
Battle of Dhundoca gained by the Raja. — Wealth and honours acquired . 
— Gifts to the lards. — Commanded against Umra Balecha. — Battle of 
the Rewa. — Slays the Chohan. — Fresh honours. — Raja S oor and his son 
Guj Sing attend the eourt of Jehangir. — The heir of Marwar invested 
with the sword ly the Emperor’s own hands . — Escalade of Jhalore.— 
Raja Cuj attends Prince Khoorm against the Rana\of Mewar, — Death of 
Raja Soor. — Maledictory pillar erected on the Kerbudda. — The Rahtore 
chiefs’ dissatisfaction at their long detention from their native land . — 
Raja Soor embellishes Jodpoor. — His issue , — Accession of Raja Guj . — 
Invested with the Raj aship ofBoorhanpur. — Made Viceroy of the Dekhan. 
— The comp liment paid to his contingent, — His various actions.— 
Receives the title of Dulthumna, or 'barrier of the host,’— Causes of 
Rajpoot influence on the imperial succession. — The Sultan Purvez and 
Khoorm, sons of Rajpoot Princesses. — Intrigues of the Queens to secure 
the succession to their immediate offspring, — Prince Khoorm plots against 
Us brother . — Endeavours to gain Raja Guj, but fails, — The Prince causes 
the chief adviser of Raja Guj to assassinated. —Raja Guj quits the ro~ 
yal army. — Prince Khoorm assassinates his' Ir other Purvez. — Proceeds to 
depose his father' Jhangir, who appeals to the fidelity of the Rajpoot Princes. 
They rally round the throne , and encounter the rebel army near Benares . — 
The Emperor slights the Rahtore Prince, which proves nearly fatal to his 
cause. — The rebels defeated. — Flight of Prince Khoorm, — Raja Guj slain 
on the Guzerat frontier. — His second son, Raja Jeswunt, succeeds , — 
Reasons for occasional departure from the rules of primogeniture amongst 
the Rajpoots . — Umra, the elder, excluded the succession. — Sentence of 
banishment pronounced against him, — Ceremony of des-vatu, or ‘ exile,’ 
described,— umra repairs to the Mogul court, — Honours conferred upon' 
him. — His tragical death. 

Soor Sing succeeded in S. 1651 (A.D. 1595). He was serving with 
the Imperial forces at Lahore, where he had commanded since S. 1648, 
when intelligence reached him of his father’s death. His exploits and 
services were of the most brilliant nature, and had obtained for him, even 
during his father’s life, the title ‘ Sowae Raja/ and a high grade amongst 
the dignitaries of the empire. He was commanded bj* Akber to reduce tho 
arrogant prince of Sirohi, who, trusting to the natural strength of his moun- 
tainous country, is still refused to acknowledge a liege lord. This service well 
accorded with his private views, for he had a feud(wer)with Rao Soortan, which, 
according to the chronicle, he completely revenged. “He avenged his feud 
with Soortan and plundered Sirohi. The Rao had not a pallet left to sleep 
upon, but was obliged to make a bed for hia wives upon the earth.’’ This ap- 
pears to have humbled the Deora, “ who, in his pride, shot his arrows at the 
sun for daring to shine upon him.” Soortan accepted the Imperial finnan in 
token of submission, and agreed to serve with a contingent of his hardy 
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clansmen in the war then entrusted to Raja Soor against the king of Guz- 
erat;, whose success we shall relate in the simple language of the chronicle : — 
“The Raja took the pan against the king Mozuffur, with the title of viceroy 
of Guzerat. The armies met a Dhundoca, where a terrible conflict enused. 
The Rahtores lost many valiant men, but the Shah was defeated, and lost 
all the insignia of his greatness. He sent the spoil of seventeen thousand 
towns to the king, but kept a crore of dribs for himself, which he sent to 
Jodpoor, and therewith he enlarged the town and fort. For this service 
Akber increased his mwisul, and sent him a sword, with a khelat, and a 
grant of fresh lands.” • • 

Raja Soor, it appears in the sequel, provided liberally for the bards; for 
no less than ‘ six lords of verse/ whose names are given, had in gift £10,000 
each of the spoils of Guzerat, as incentives to song.” 

On the conquest of Guzerat, Raja Soor was ordered to the Dekhan. 
u He obeyed, and with thirteen thousand horse, ten large guns, and twenty 
elephants, he fought three grand battles. On the Rewa (NerbuddaJ he 
attacked Umra Balecha,* who had five thousand horse, whom he slew, and 
reduced all his country. For this service the king sent him a nolut (kettle- 
drum), and conferred on him Dhar and its domain.” 

On Akber’s death and the accession of J ehangir, Soor Sing attended 
at court with his son and, heir, Guj Sing, whom the king with his own 
hands invested with the sword, for his bravery in the escalade of Jhalore, 
which had been conquered Ijy the monarch of Guzerat and added to his 
domain. The poet thus relates the event: “Gujf was commanded against 
Behari Pathan; his war -trump sounded; Arabudha heard and trembled* 
What took A.lla-o din years, Guj accomplished in three months; he escaladed 
Jhalindraf sword in hand ; many a Rahtore of fame was killed, but he put 
to the sword seven thousand Pathans, whose spoils were sent to the king” 
Raja Soor, it would appear, aftor the overthrow of the dynasty of Guz- 
erat, remained at the capital, while his son and hoir, Guj Sing, attended 
the kings commands, and, soon after the taking of Jhalore, was ordered with 
the Marwar contingent against Rana Umra of Mewar : it was at the very 
moment of its expiring liberties^ for the chronicle merely adds, “ Kurrttn 
agreed to serve the king, and Guj Sing returned to Tarragurb,|j The king 
increased both his own munsul (dignity) and that of his father, Raja Soor” 
Thus the Rajpoot chronicler, solicitous only to record the fame of his own 
princes does not deem it necessary to concern himself with the agents con- 
joinded with them, so that a stranger to the events of the period would 
imagine, from the high relief given to their actions, that the Rahtore princes 
commended in all the great events described; for instance, that just mentioned, 
involving the submission of the Rana, when RajaGhxj was merely one of thd' 
great leaders who aocompained the Mogul heir-apparent. Prince Khoorm, ote 
this memorable occasion. In the Diary of Jeha,ngir,the emperor, recorditojg 
this event, does rfot even mention the Rahtore prince, though he * does 
of Kotah and Duttea, as the instruments byl which Prince Khoorm <?«Jiried 

1 " 1 - v 1 C; J r 

# Balecha is one of the Chohan tribes. " ' ' 

+ Guj, ‘the elephant/ ‘ '< 

X Classical appellation of Jhalore. - 1 , " 

§ The chronicle says, “In S, 1669 (A.D. 1613), the king forme# an army against the Rana i 
Which accords exactly with the date in the emperor’s own^memoirs, 

|| Ajmeer, of whioh the citadel is styled Tarcagrah. ^ , 
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on the negociation ;* from which we conclude that Raja Guj merely acted £ 
millitary part in the grand army which then invaded Mewar. 

Raja Soor died in, the Dekhan, in S. 1G76 (A. I>. 1620). He 
added greatly to the lustre of the Rahtore name, was esteemed by the 
emperor* and, as the bard expresses it, ‘‘His spear was frightful to the 
Southern.” Whether Raja Soor disapproved of the exterminating warfaie 
carried on in! these regions, or was exasperated at the unlimited Seivice 
he was doomed to, which detained him from his native land, he, in his 
last moments, commanded a pillar to he erected with a curse engraven 
thereon, imprecated « upon # any of his race who should once cross the 
Nerbudda. Fiom his boyhood he had been almost an alien to his native 
land : he had accompanied his father wherever he led the aid of Maroo, 
was serving at Lahore at the period of his accession, and died far from the 
monuments of his fathers, in the heart of the peninsula. Although the 
emperQr ‘was not ungrateful in his estimate of those services, — for Raja 
Soor held by patent no less than “sixteen grand fiefs’’^ of the empire, and 
with the title of Sowae raised above all the princes, his associates at 
court, — it was deemed no compensation for perpetual absence from tho 
hereditary domain thus abandoned to the management of servants. The 
great vassals, his clansmen, participated in this dissatisfaction, separated 
from their wives, families, and estates ; for to them the pomp of Imperial 
greatness, or the sunshine of court-favour, was as nothing when weighed 
against the exercise of their influence within their own cherished parti- 
mony. The simple fare of the desert was dearer* to the Rahtore than all 
the luxuries of the Imperial banquet, which he turned fiom with disgust 
to the recollection of ‘the green pulse of Mundawur/ or his favourite rabri , 
or /maize porridge/ the prime dish with the Rahtore. These minor as- 
sociations conjoined with greater evils to increase the vial de pays, of 
Whose influence no human being is more susceptible than the brave Rajpoot. 

Raja Soor greatly added to the beauty of his capital, and left several 
works which bear his name ; amongst them, not the least useful in that 
arid region, is the lake called the Soor Sagur , or ‘Warrior’s Sea/ which 
irrigates the gardens on its margin. He left six sons and seven daughters, 
of whose issue we have no account, vis. Guj S ng, his successor ; Subhul 
Sing, Beerundeo, Rejoy Sing, Pertap Sing, and Jeswunt Sing, 

Raja Guj, who succeeded his father in A. D. 1620, was horn at Lahore* 
and the teeka of investiture found him in the royal camp at Boorhanpur* 
The bearer of it was Darab Khan, the son of the khankhanan, or premier 
noble of the emperor’s court, who, as the 'Imperial proxy, girt Raja Guj 
with the sword. Besides the ‘nine castle’ (Nohotee Marivar), his patri- 
mony, _ his patent contained a grant of ‘seven divisions’ of Guzerat of 
the district of Jhulaye in Dhoondar ; and what was of more consequence 
to him, though of less intrinsic value, that of Musaoda .in Ajmeer the 
heir-loom of his house. Besides these marks of distinction, he received; 
the highest proof of confidence in] the elevated post, of viceroy of the 


* See Annals of Mewar, Vol,l,p, 291. 

°f these, nino were the subdivisions of his native dominions, stvlod “The “Nine Oastle, 
k X ° r ° n one ° f great feudatories of the empire, ho nr.de a formal sur- 

__ R f recei yaa^ # them again by grant, renewed on every lapse, with all th« ceromo- 

We fie f B i tb7t f l v? an ?i. reIief 'i , FlTB wer ® in Guzerat, °ne in Malwa, and one in the Dekhan, 
we see that thirteen thousand horse was the contingent of Jtfarfrar for the lands thus hoy. 
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Dokhan ; and, as a special testimony of Imperial favour, the Rahtore 
cavaliers composing his contingent . were exempted from the dugj^ that 
is, having their steeds branded with the Imperial signet* His elder son, 
Umra Sing, served with his father in all his various battles, ^ to the success 
of which his conspicuous gallantry on every occasion contributed. In the 
sieges and battles of TOYkr urh, Golconda, Kelena, Pernala, Gujungurh 
Asair and Satarra, the RabLomi had their full share of glory, which ob- 
tained for their leader uiie title of ultlixunna, or ‘barrier of the host. 
We have already* remarked the direct influence which the Rajpoot princes 
had in the succession to the Imperial dignity, consequent upon the inter- 
marriage of their daughters with the crown, and the various interests 
arising therefrom. Sultan Purvez, the elder son and heir of Jehangir, 
was the issue of a princess of Marwar, whilo the second son, Khoorm, as 
his name imports, Was the son of a Cuchwaha*]* princess of Amber. Being 
the offspring of polygamy, and variously educated, these princes were 
little disposed to consider consanguinity as a bond of natural union ; and 
their respective mothers, with all the ambition of their ^ race, thought of 
nothing but obtaining the diadem for the head of their children, With 
either of these rival queens, the royal children who were not her own , had 
no affinity with her or hers, and these feelings were imparted from the 
birth to their issue, and thus it too often happened that the heir of the 
throne was looked upon with an envious eye, as a bar to be removed at 
all hazards. This evil almost neutralized the great advantages derived 
from inter-marriage with *the indigenous races of India ; but it was one 
which would have ceased with polygamy. Khoorm felt his superiority ovet 
his elder brother, Purvez, in all but the accidental circumstance of birth* 
He was in every respect a better man, and a braver ana more successful 
soldier; and, having his ambition thus early nurtured by the stimulants 
administered by Bhcem of Mowar, and the intrepid MohabetJ nc deter- 
mined to remove this barrier botwoon him and the crown. His views wore 
first developed whilst leading the armies in the Dekhan, and he com- 
municated them to Raja Guj of Marwar, who held the post of honour- 
next the prince, and solicited his aid to place him on the throne* Grati- 
tude for the favours heaped upon him by the king, as well as the natural 
bias to Purvez, made the Raja turn a de»f car to his application. The 
princo tried to gain his point through Govinda?, a Rajpoot of the Bhatti 
tribe, one of the foreign nobles of Maioo, and confidential adviser of lus 
prince ; but, as the annals sav, “Govindas reckoned no one nut his master 
and the king/' Frustrated in thifi, Khoorm saw no hopes of success but 
by disgusting the Rahiorcs, and be caused the faithful Govindas to bo 
assassinated by Kisheru Ring ;§ on which Raja Guj, in disgust, ^threw up 
his post, and marched to his native land. From tho assassination os 
Purvez, which soon followed, the doposal of his father appeared hut a 'Step, 
and Khoorm had'collcatcd means, which he deemed adequate to the d$atgn 


+ and * Khaom arc synonimous terms for tho race which rules Amfcir,*— the 

%oMa6s (\ Rajasthan. « 

+ A Rajpoot of the Rnna’s house, converted to we fadK f > * 4 

| This was tho founder of KiVlumgarh ; for this iniquitous service ho W*A foadc - 
pendent Raja in the town which ho erected, His descendant is now fc an ally by tnoaty witn 
Ihe British government. ^ 
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when Jehangir appealed to the fidelity of the Rajpoots, to support him 
against filial ingratitude and domestic treason; and, in their general obe- 
dience to the call, they afforded a distinguished proof of the operation of the 
first principle, Gadi-ca-ttW) allegiance to the throne, often oboyed without 
reference to the worth of its occupant. The prinoes of Marwar, Ambers, 
Kotah and Boondi put themselves at the head of their household retainer, 
on this occasion, which furnishes a confirmation of a remark already made, 
that the respective annals of the states of Rajasthan so rarely embrace the 
contemporaneous events of the rest, as to lead to the conclusion, that by the 
single force of each state this rebellion was put down. This remark will be 
further exemplified from the annals of Boondi* 

Jehangir was so pleased with the zeal of the Rahtore prince, — alarmed as 
he was at the advance of the rebels,' —-that he not only took him by the hand, 
but what is most unusual, kissed it. When the assembled princes came in 
sight of the rebels, near Benares, the emperor gave the herole . or vanguard, . to 
'the Cutchwaha prince, the Mirza Raja of Amber. Whether this was a point 
of policy, to, secure his acting against prince Khoorm, who was born of this 
race, or merely, as the Marwar annals state, because he brought the greater 
number into the field, is immaterial; but it was very nearly fatal in its 
-consequences: for the proud Rahtore, indignant at the insult offered to him 
in thus bestowing the post of honour, which was his right, upon the rival 
race of Amber, furled his banners, separated from the royal army, and 
-determined to be quiet spectator of the result. But for the impetuous Bheem 
of Mewar, the adviser of Khoorm, he might that day have been emperor of 
India. He sent a taunting message to Raja Guj, either to join their cause or 
u draw their swords.” The Raht ores overlooked the neglect of the king in 
sfche sarcasm of one of their own tribe; and Bheem was slain, Govindas avenged, 
tfche rebellion quelled, and Khoorm put to flight, chiefly by the Rahtores and 
Haras. 

In S. 1694 (A.D . 1638), Raja Guj was slain in an expedition into 
Guzerat ; but whether in the fulfilment of the king’s commands, or in the 
'chastisement of free-booters on his own southern frontier, the chronicles do 
mot inform us. He left a distinguished name in the annals of his country 
and two valiant sons, Umra and J eswunt, to maintain it: another son, Achil, 
•died in infancy* 

Tne second son, Jeswunt, succeeded, and furnishes another of many in- 
stances in the annals ofRajpootana,of the rights of pri-mogeniture being sot asied. 
This proceeded from a variety of motives, sometime merely patornal affection, 
sometimes incapacity in the chi'd ‘to head fifty thousand Rahtores/ ana 
sometimes, as in the present instance, a dangerous turbulence and 
ever-boiling impetuosity in the individual, which despised all restraints. 
While there was an enemy against whom to exert it, Umra was conspicuous 
for his gallantrv. and in all his father’s wars in the south, was evor foremost 
in the battle. His daring spirit collected around him those of his own r^ce, 
alike in mind; as connected by blood, whoso actions, in periods of peace* were 
4he subjects of eternal complaint to his father, who was ultimately compelled 
to exclude Umra from his inheritance. 

In the month of Bysak, S, 1690 (A.l>, tC rt d), five years before the 
death ef Raja Guj, in a convocation of all the feudality of Maroo, sentence 
of exclusion from the succession was pronounced upon Umra, accompanied 
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by the solemn and seldom practised rite of Des-vatoh or exile. This- cere- 
mony, which is marked as a day of mourning in the calender, was attended 
with all the circumstances of funeral pomp. As soon as the Sentence was 
pronounced, that his birtLvight was forfeited and assigned to his junior 
brother, and that he ceased to be a subject of Maroo, the Ickelat or banish- 
ment was brought forth, existing of sable vestments, in which he was clad ; 
a sable shield was hung upon his back, and a sword of the same hue girded 
round him ; a black horse was then led out, being mounted on which, he was 
commanded, though not in anger, to depart whither he listed beyond the 
limits of Maroo. » 

Umra went not alone ; numbers of each clan, who had always regarded 
him as their future lord, voluntarily partook of his exile. He repaired to 
the imperial court ; and although the emperor approved and sanctioned his 
banishment, he employed him. His gallantry soon won him the title of Rao» 
and the munsub of a leader of three thousand, with the grant of Nagore as 
an independent domain, to be held directly from the crown. But the same 
arrogant and uncontrollable spirit which lost _ him his birth-right, brought 
his days lo a tragical conclusion. He absented himself for a fort-night from 
court, hunting the boar or the tiger, his only recreation. The emperor fShah 
Jehan) reprimanded him for neglecting his duties, and threatened him with 
a fine. Umra proudly replied, that he had only gone to hunt, and as for a 
fine, he observed, putting his hand upon his sword, that was his sole wealth. 

The little contrition which this reply evinced, determined the king to 
enforce the fine, and the /paymaster-general, Sallabtit Khan,* was sent to 
TJmra’s quarters to demand its payment. It was refused, and the observa- 
tions made by the Syud not suiting the tomper of TJmra, he unceremoniously 
desired him to depart. The emperor, thus insulted in the person of his officer, 
issued a man iatc for Umra’s instant appearance. He obeyed ; and having 
reached the aum-kkasj or grand divan, behold the king, “ whose eyes were 
red with anger , 57 with Sallabufc in the act of addressing him. Inflamed 
with passion at the recollection of the injurious language ho had just received 
perhaps at the king’s confirmation of his exclusion from Marwar, he uncere- 
moniously pasaod the Omrahs of five and seven thousand, as if to address tho 
king; when, with a dagger concealed In his sleeve, he stabbed Sallabut to 
the hear!*, drawing his sword, ho made a blow at tho king, which descend- 
ing on tho pillar, shivered the weapon in pieces. Tho king abandoned his 
throne and fled to the interior apartment. All was uproar and confiision. 
Umra contL. *od the work of death, indifferent upon whom his blows fell, and 
fivo Moghul chiefs of eminence had fallen, when his brotherdn law, Urjoou 
Gore, under pretence of cajoling him, inflicted a moral wound, though ho 
continued to ply his dagger untill he expired. To avenge his death, his re* 
tainors, headed by BuTlo Ohampawut and Bhao Khoompawufc put on their 
saffron garments, and a fresh carnage ensued within tho loll kellahjf To 
tho word.'? of thoir native bard. * Tho pillars of Agra boar testimony to 


# Sallabufc Khan Bukahoo, ho is oallod. Tho offico of Bukshoe is not only on© of 
paymaster (as it implies), but of inspection and audit. Wo can roadily imagine, with such 
levies as he had to muster and pay, his pjsfc was more honourable than secure/ especially 
with suoh a band as was hearted by Umra, ready to iako offouco if the Wind but displaced 
their mousfcaoho. The annals declare that Umra had a foud (mer) with Sallabut ; doubtless 
for no bettor reason than that ho fullillod the trust reposed in him by the emperor. 
i The place within the oitadol (Icetltth), built of rod (kU) freestone. 
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their deeds, nor shall they ever be obliterated from the record of time ; they 
made their obeisance to Umra in the mansions of the sun.” The faithful 
band was cut to pieces ; and his w ife, the princess of Boondi, came in person 
and carried away the dead body of Umra, with which she committed herself 
to the flames, The Bokhara g^te by which they gained admission, was built 
up, and henceforward known only as “Umra Sing’s gate and in proof of 
the strong impression made by this event* it remained closed through cen- 
turies, until opened in 1809 by Capt. Geo. Steel, of the Bengal engineers.f 


# It may be aseful to uecorfl sifeh facts, by the way of contrast with the state policy of 
the west, and for the sake of observing that which would aotuate the present paramount 
power of India should any of its tributary princes defy them as Umra did that of the univer- 
sal potentate of that country. Even these despots borrowed a lesson of meroy from the 
R ijpoot system, which does not deem treson heriditary, nor attains a whole line for the fault 
of one unworthy link, Shah Jehan, instead of visiting the sins of the father on the eon, 
installed him in his fief of Nagore. This son was Rae Sing ; and it devolved to his children 
and grand-children, ( 1 ) until Indur Sing, the fourth m descent, was expelled by the head of 
the Rahtores, who, in the weakness of that empire, re-annexed Nagoro to Jodpoor, But per- 
haps we have not hitherto dared to imitate the examples set us by the Moghul and evou by 
the Mahratta 5 not having sufficient hold of the affections of the subjected to venture to be 
merciful ; and thence our vengeance, like the bolt of heaven, sears the very heart of our 
enemies. Witness the many chieftains ejected from their possessions; from the unhallowed 
league against the Rohillas, to that hst act of destruction at Bhurtpoor, where, as arbitrators 
we acted the part of the lion in the fable Our present attitude, however, is so command- 
ing, that we can afford to display the attribute of mercy j and should unfortunately, its action 
be required in Rajpootana, let it be ample, for there its grateful influence is understood, and 
it will return, like the dews of heaven, upon ourselves. But if we are only to regulato our 
political aotion by the apprehension of danger, it must one*day recoil upon us in awful retri- 
bution, Otu system is filled with evil to the governed, wkefe a fit of bile in ephemeral poli- 
tical agents, may engender a quarrel leading to the overthrow of a dominion of, ages. 

t Since these remarks were written, Captain Steell related to the author a singular anec- 
dote connected with the above circumstance. While the works of demolition was proceeding 
Capt. S. was. urgently warned by the natives of the danger he incurred in the operation, 
from a denunciation on the closing of the gate, that it should thence forward be guarded by 
a huge serpent when sudenfy, the destruction of the gate being nearly completed, a large 
Cobra-di-oapella rushed between his legs, as if in fulfilment of the anathema. Capt t 3. 
fortunately escaped without injury. 

11 IH ^ ame ty’ Sing, Ills son Anop Sing, his son Indur Sing, his son Mokum Sing. This 
lineal descendant of Raja Guj, and the rightful hoir to the Cushion of Joda/ has dwindled 
Into one of the petty thacoors, or lords of MarWar. The system is one of ecornal vioissitu&ei 
amidst which the germ of reproduction never perishes. 



CHAPTER VI, 


Raja Jeswunt mounts the gadi of Marwar. — His mother a princess of M ewat. 
— He is a patron of science. — His first service in Gondwana.— Prince 
Dcsra appointed regent of the empire by Ms father, Shah Jehan. — Ap- 
points Jeswunt viceroy in M alwa. — Belellion of Arungzebe, who aspires 
to the crown. — Jeswunt appointed generalissimo of Vie army sent to oppose 
him. — B uttle of Futtehabad, a drawn battle. — Jeswunt retreats, — Heroism 
of Rao Rutna of Rutlam.— Arungzebe proceeds towards Agra , — Hattie 
of J ajoiu, — Rajpoots over-powered , — Shah Jehan deposod. — Arung- 
zebe, now emperor, pardons Jeswunt, and summons him to the pre- 
sence.— Commands him to join the army formed against Shuja.— -Battle 
of Cudjwa.— Conduct of Jeswunt . — Betrays Arungzebe and plunders his 
camp. — Fomis a junction with Bara. — This prince’s inactivity. — Arung- 
zebe invades M arwar. — 'Detaches Jeswunt from D ara.— Appointed vice - 
roy of Gnzeral.—Sent to serve in the Deman. — Enters into Sevaji’s de- 
signs. — Plans the death of S haista Khan, the Hngs lieutenant , — Obtains 
his office. — Superseded by the prince of Amber.— Re-appointed to the 
army of the Dekhan . — Stimulates Prince Moazzim to rebellion. — Super- 
seded by Delire Khan. , Jesiount tries to cut him off. Removed from the 
Dekhan to Guzerat. — 'Outwitted by the king. — Ordered against the rebel- 
lious Afghans of Cabul. — Jeswunt leaves h/fs son, Priihwi Sing, in 
charge of Jodpoor. — Prithvn Sing commanded to court by Arungzebe , 
i oho gives him a poisoned robe.— His death. — Character. — T he tidings 
reach Jeswunt at Cabul, and cause his death.— Character of Jeswunt.-— 
Anecdotes illustrative of Rahtore character. — Kahur Khan . — His exploits 
with the tiger, and against Soortan of Sarohi 

Raja Jeswunt, who obtained, by tho banishment of Umra, the 
‘cushion’ of Marwar, was horn of a princess of Marwar; and although this 
oiroumstanoe is not reported to have influenced the change of succession, it 
will be borne in mind that, throughout Rajpootana, its princes regarded a 
connection with the Rana’s family as a primary honour. 

“ J cswunt (says tho Bardai) was unequalled amongst the princes of his 
time. Stupidity and ignoranco were banished; and science flourished where 
he ruled: many were the books composed, under his auspices.” 

The south continued to be th$ arena in which the material Rajpoot sought 
renown, and tho emperor had only rightly to understand his character to turn 
tho national omulation to account. Shah Jehan, in tho language of the 
chronicler, “ became a slave to tho seraglio, and sent, his sons, as viceroys, 
to govern the grand divisions of the empire. The first service of Jeswunt 
was in tho war* of Gondwana, when he led a body compossed of “ twenty- 
two different contingents” in the army under Arungzebe. In 'this and 
various other services ( to enumerate which would be to go over the ground 
already passed),* the Rahtores were conspicuous. Jeswunt played a 


* The now translation of Forishta's History, by^ Lieut. *Col. Briggs, a work muck wanted 
may bo referred to by those who wish to see tho opinion of the Mahomcdati princes of theitf 
Hajpoot vassalage. 
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comparatively subordinate part, untill the illness of the emperor, in A. 
1658, when his elder son Dara was invested with the powers of regent. 
Prince Dara increased the munmb of Jeswunt to a leader of * five thousand 1 
and nominated him his viceroy in Malwa. 

In the struggle for empire amongst the sons of Shah Jehan, consequent 
upon this illness, the importance of the Rajpoot princes and the fiidelity we have 
often had occasion to depict, were exhibited in the strongest light. While 
Raja Jey Sing was emmanded ro oppose prince Shuja, who advanced from 
his viceroyalty of Bengal, Jeswunt was entrusted with means to quash tho 
designs of Arungzebe, $hen commanding in the south, who had long cloaked,, 
under the garb of hypocrisy and religion, views upon the empire. 

The Rahtore prince was declarad generalissimo of the army destined to 
oppose Arungzebe, and he marched from Agra at the head of the united 
contingents of Rajpootana, besides the imperial guards, a force which, to 
use the hyperbole of the hard, “ made Shesnag writhe in agony.” Jeswunt, 
inarched towards the Nerbudda, and had encamped his army in a position 
fifteen miles) south of Oojein, when tidings reached him of his opponents 
approach. In that field which the emperor erected a town subsequently 
designated Futtehabad, or * abode of victory,’ Jeswunt awaited his foes. 
The battle which ensued, witnessed and so circumstantia ly related by 
Bernier, as has been already noticed in the work/ was lost by the temerity of 
the Rahtore commander-in-chief, who might have crushed the rebellious hopes 
of Arvmgzebe, to whom he purposely gave time to effect a juuction with his 
brother Morad, from the vain-glorious desire ‘^o conquer two princes at 
once,” Dearly did he pay for his presumption; for he had given time to tho 
wily prince to sow intrigues in his camp, which were disclosed as soon as the 
battle joined, when the Moghul horse deserted and left him at the head of his 
thirty thousand Rajpoots, deemed, however, by their leader and themselves, 
sufficient against any odds. "Jeswunt, spear in hand, mounted his steed 
Ma&aob, and charged the imperial brothers; ten thousand Mosloms foil 
in the onset, which co3t seventeen hundred Rah tores, bosidea Gehlots, 
Haras, f Gores, and some of every clan of Rajwarra. Arung and Morad only 
escaped because their days were not yet numbered. Maboob and his ridor 
were covered With blood; Jesoh looked like a famished lion, and like one 
relinquished his prey.” The bard is fully confirmed in his relation of tho day, 
both by the Moghul historian and by Bernier, who says, that notwithstanding 
the immense superiority of the imperial princes, aided by a numorous artillery 
‘served by Frenchmen, night alone put a stop to the contest of science, numbers, 
and artillery, against Rajpoot courage. Both armies remained on tho field 
of battle, and though we have no notice of the anecdote related by first tran- 
slator of Ferisbta, who makes Jeswunt “in bravado drive his car round the 
field,” it is certain that Arungzebe was too politic to renew the combat, or 
molest the retreat which took place next day towards his native dominions. 
Although, for the sake of alliteration, the bard especially * singles out the 
Gehlotes and ffom, the tribes of Mewar and Scopur, all and every tribe was 
engaged, and if the Rajpoot ever dared to mourn the fall of kindred in 
battle, this day should have covered every house with tho ombloms of grief; 

YoI.l. p. 487. ~ ~ ' 

t See Kotah annal*, whioh state, that the prince and five brothers all foil in this field 
of carnage. 
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for it is staled by the Moghul historian that fifteen thousand fell, chiefly Raj- 
poots. This was one of the events glorious to the Rajpoot, shewing his de- 
votion to whom fidelity ( swamdkerma) had been pledged, — the aged and 
enfeebled emperor Shah Jehan, whose “salt they ate,” — against all the temp- 
tations offered by youthful ambition. It is forcibly contrasted with the con- 
duct of the immediate household troops of the emperor, who, even in the 
moment of baytle, worshipped the rising sun, whilst the Rajpoot sealed his 
faith in his blood ; and none more liberally than the brave Haras of Kotah 
and Boondi, Tho annals of no nation on earth can furnish such an example, 
as an entire family, six royal brothers, stretched on tha field, and all but one 
in death.* 

Of all the deeds of heroism performed on this day, those of Rutna of 
Rutlam by universal consent, are pre-eminent, and “ are wreathed into im- 
mortal rhyme by the bard 99 Itasa Rco Mutna.f He also was a Rahtore, 
the great grandson of Oodi Sing, the first Kaja of Maroo ; and nobly did he 
shew that the Rahtore blood had not d' generated on the fertile plans of 
Malwa, If aught were wanting to complete the fame of this memorable day, 
which gave empire to the scourge of Rajpootana, it is found in the conduct 
of Jcswunt’s queen, who, as elsewhere related,' [ shut 'he gates of his capital 
on her fugitive lord, though ha “ brought back his shield 5 9 and his honour. 

Arungzobo, on Joswunt’s retreat, entered the capital of Malwa in 
triumph, whence, with all the celerity requisite to success, he pursued hia 
march on the capital. At tjx© village of J ajow, thirty miles south of Agra> 
the fidelity of the Rajpoots again formed a barrier between the aged king 
and the treason of his son ; but it served no other purpose than to illustrate 
this fidelity. The Rajpoots were overpowered, Dara was driven from the 
regency, and the aged emperor deposed. 

Arungzebe* soon after usurping the throne, sent, through the prince of 
Amber, his assuiances of pardon to Jeswunt, and a summons to the presence, 
preparatory to joining the army forming against his brother iShuja, advanc- 
ing to vindicate his claims to empire. The Rahtore, deeming it a glorious 
occasion for revenge, obeyed, and communicated to Shuja his intentions* 
The hostile armies met at Kujwa, thirty miles north of Allahabad. On tte 
first onset, Jeswunt, wheeling about with his Rahtore cavaliers, attacked the 
rear-ward of the army under prince Mohammed, which he cut to pieces, and 
plundering the imperial camp (left unprotected), he deliberately loaded his 
camels with the most valuable effects, which ho despatched under part of 
the force, and leaving the brothers to a contest, which he heartily wished 
might involve the destruction of <>oth, he followed the cortege to Agra. Such 
was tho panic on his appearance at that capital, joined to the rumours of 
Arungzebe’s defeat, which ha 1 nearly happened, that the wavering garrison 
required only a summons <.o have surrendered, when he might have rele«*sed 
Shah Jehah from confinement, and with this * tower of strength v h$we 
rallied an opposition fatal to tho prince. 

That this plan suggested itself to J eswunt’s sagacity we cannot doubt ; 


* Soe Kotah annals, which state that the prince and fivo brothers all fell Jta this field 
of carnage* 

+ Amongst the MSS. presented by tho Author to the Royal Asiatic Society, is this work, 
the Rasa Itao Rutm. 

J See Voh 1, p, 490. 
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but besides the manifest danger of looking of his army within the precincts 
of a capital, if victory was given to Arungzebe, he had other reasons for 
Sot halting at Agra. All his designs were in concert with prince Dara, the 
rightful heir to the throne, whom he had instructed to hasten to tho scone 
of action ; but while Jes.vunt remained hovering in the rear of Arungzebe, 
momentarily expecting the junction of the prince, the latter loitored on the 
southern frontier of Mar war, and thus lost, for ever, the crown within his 
grasp. Jeswunt continued his route to his native dominions, and had at 
least the gratification of housing the spoils, even to the regal tents, in tho 
eastle of Joda, Dara tardily formed a junction at Mairta ; but the critical 
moment was lost, and Arungzebe, who had crushed Shuja’s force, rapidly 
advanced, now joined by many of the Rajpoot princes, to overwhelm this 
last remnant of opposition. The crafty Arungzebe, however, who always 
preferred stratagem to the_ precarious issue of arms, addressed a letter to 
Jeswunt., not only assuring him of his entire forgiveness, but offering the 
vicetoyalty of Guzerat, if he would withdraw his support from Dara and 
remain neuter in the contest. Jeswunt accepted the condition, and agrcod 
toiead the Rajpoot contingents, under prince Moazzim in the war against 
Sevaji,bent on reviving the independence of Mahrashtra. From tho conduct 
again pursued by the Rahtore, we have a right to infer that ho only 
abandoned Dara because, though possessed of many qualities which endeared 
him to the Rajpooot, besides his title to the throne, he wanted these virtues 
necessary to ensure success against his energetic brother. Scarcely had 
Jeswunt reached the Dekhan when he opened a communication with Scvaji, 
planned the death of the king’s lieutenant, Shaista Khan on which ho hoped 
to have the guidance of the army, and the young viceroy. Arungzebe 
received authentic intelligence of this polt, and the share Jeswunt had in fit; 
but he temporized, and even sent letters of congratulation on his succeeding 
to the command-in-chief. But he soon superseded him by Raja Joy Siti" of 
Amber, who brought the war to a conclusion by the capture of Sevaji. °The 
honour attending this exploit was, however, soon exchanged for disgrace ; for 
when the Amber prince found that the tyrant had designs upon the life of 
his prisoner, for whose safety he had pledged himself, he connived at his 
escape. Upon this, Jeswunt was once more declared tho emperor’s 
lieutenant, and soon inspired prince Moazzim with designs, which again 
compelled the king <o supersede him, and Delire Khan was declared gonoral 
in ohief. He reached Amngabad, and the night of his arrival would havo 
been his last, but he received intimation and rapidly retreated pursued by 
the prince and Jeswunt to the Nerbudda. *,The emperor saw the necessity of 
removing Jeswunt from this dangerous post, and he sent him tho firman an 
viceroy of Guzerat, to which he commanded him to jepair without delay. 
He obeyed, reached Ahmedabad, and found the king had outwitted him and his 
successor m command; he, therefore, continued his courso to his native • 
dominions, where he arrived in S. 1720 (A.D. 1670.) 

. wily tyrant had, in all these changes, used every endeavour to 

circumvent Jeswunt, and, if the annals are correct, was little scrupulous 
as to the means. But the Raja was protected by the fidelity of his kindred 
vassalage. In the words of the bardie chronicler, “Tho Aewapati* Arung, 


The common opitliefc of the Is 
classically Asw&pati, ‘ lord of horses, 
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finding treachery in vain, put the collar of simulated friendship round his 
neck, and sent him beyond the Attok to die,” 

The emperor saw that the only chance of counteracting Jeswuntte 
inveterate hostility was to employ him where he would be least dangerous* 
He gladly availed himself of a rebellion amongst the Afghans of Cabul ; 
and with many promises of favor to himself and his family, appointed him to 
the chief command, to lead his turbulent Rnjpoots against the equally 
turbulent and almost savage Afghans. Leaving his elder son, Pirthi Sxng y 
in charge of his ancestral domains, with his wives, family, and the chosen 
bands of Maroo, Jeswunt departed for the land of *the c barbarion/ from 
which he was destined never to return. 

It is related, in the chronicles of Maroo, that Arungzebe having 
commanded the attendance at court of Jcswunt’s heir, he obeyed, and was 
received not only with the distinction which v ere his due, but with the 
most specious courtesy: that one day, with unusual familiarity, the king 
desired him to advance, and grasping firmly his folded hands l(the usual 
attitude of deference) in one of his own, said, “Well, Rahfore, it is told me 
you possess as nervous an arm as your father ; what can you do now f 9 “God 
preserve your majesty/’ replied the Rajpoot prince, Cf when the sovereign o£ 
mankind lays tho hand of protection on the meanest of his subjects, all hia 
hopes realised; but when he condescends to take both of mine, I feel as if I 
could conquer the world/’ His vehement and animated gesture gave full 
force to his words, and Arungzebe quickly exclaimed, %l All 1 hero is another 
KkooLun/’ (the term he alwjfys applied to Jeswunt;) yet, affecting to be 
pleased with tho frank boldness of Lis speech, ho ordered him a splendid 
dross, which, as customary, he put on, and, having made his obeisance, left 
the presence in the certain assurance of exaltation. 

That dty was his last [ — he was taken id soon after reaching his quar- 
ters, and expired in great torture, and to this hour his death is attributed ter 
the poisoned robe of honour prosented by the king* 

Prithi Sing was the staff of his father’s age, and endowed with all the 
qualities required to lead the swords of Maroo, His death, thus reported, 
cast a blight on tho remaining days of Jeswunt, who, in this cruel stroke, saw 
that his mortal foo had gone beyond him in revenge, Tho sacrifice of Prithi 
Sing was followed by the death of his only remaining sons, Juggut Sing and 
Dulthumun, from tho ungenial climate of Cabul, and grief soon closed the 
cxistanco of the veteran Rahtorc. He expired amidst the mountains of the 
north, without an heir to his revenge, in S. 1737 (A JD, 1681), having ruled the 
tribes of Maroo for two and forty years. In this year, death released Arung- 
zebe from the greatest terrors of his life ; for the illustrious Sevaji and Jeswuift 
paid tho debt to nature within a few monfchsof each other. Of tho Rahtore, 
wc may use the words of the biographer of his contemporary, Rana Raj pip 
of Mewar: “ Sighs never coasod flowing from Arung’s hoarfc while Jeswunt 
lived.” 


# This mode of being rid of enemies is firmly boliovod by tho Rajpoots, and several other 
insbanoos of it are rocordod iu this work. Of course, it must bo by porous absorption,* and 
ia a hot olimato, where only a thin tunic is worn next tho skin, much mischief might bo done, 
it is difficult to undo rat and how death could bo accomplished. That the belief is of anciont 
date, wo have only to recall tlio story uf Hercules put into doggoiol by Pope ; 

1 ■— — — “Ho whom Dajamra 

(i Wrapp’d in the onyonomod skirt, akd sot onfU*o, ,, 
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The life of Jeswunt Sing is one of the most extraordinary in the annals 5 
of Raj pootana, and a full narrative of it would afford a perfect and deeply 
interesting picture of the history and manners of the period. Had his abilities, 
which were far above mediocrity, been commensurate with his power, credit, 
and courage, he might, with the concurrent aid of the many powerful enemies 
of Arungzebe, have overturned the Moghul throne. Throughout the long 
period of two and forty years, events of magnitude crowded upon each other, 
from the period’ of his first contest with Arungzebe, in the battle of the 
Nerbudda, to his conflicts with the Afghans amidst the snows of Caucasus. 
Although the Rahtorc °had a ' preference amongst the sons of Shah Johan, 
esteeming the frank Dc%ra above the crafty Arungzebc, yet he detested the 
whole race as inimical to the religion and the independence of his own ; and 
he only fed the hopes of any of the brothers, in their struggles for empire, 
expecting that they would end in the ruin of all. His blind arrogance lost 
Mm the battle of the Nerbudda, and the supineness of Dara prevented his 
reaping the fruit of his treachery at Kujwa. The former event, as it reduced 
the means and lessened the fame ofJeswunt, redoubled his hatred to the 
conqueror. Jeswunt neglected no opportunity which gave a chance of 
revenge. Impelled by this motive, more than by ambition, ho never declined 
situation of trust, and in each he disclosed the ruling passion of Ms mind. 
His overture to Sevaji (like himself the implacable foe of the Moghul), 
against whom he was sent to act ; his daring attempt to remove the imperial 
lieutenants, one by assasinution, the other by r open force; his inciting 
Mbazzim, whose inexperience he was sent to guide*, to revolt against his father, 
are some among the many signal instances of Jcswunt’s thirst for vengeance. 
The emperor, fully aware of this hatred, yet compelled from the force of cir- 
cumstances to dissemble, was ahvaj^s on the watch to counteract it, and the 
artifices this mighty king had recourse to in order to conciliate Jeswunt, 
perhaps to throw him off his guard, best attest the dread in which he hold 
him. Alternately he held the viceroyalty of Guzerat, of the Dokhan, of 
Malwa, Ajmeer, and Cabul (where he died), either directly of the king, or as 
the king’s lieutenant, and second in command under one of the princes. But 
he used all these favours merely as stepping- stones to the sole object of his 
life. Accordingly, if Jeswunt’s character had been drawn by a biographer 
©f the court, viewed merely in the light of a great vassal of tho empire, it 
would have reached us marked with the stigma of treachery in every trust 
reposed in him , but, on the other hand, when we reflect on tho character of 
the king, tho avowed enemy of the Hindu faith, we only see in Jeswunt a 
prince putting all to hazard in i(s support.^ He had to deal with one who 
placed him in these offices, not from personal regard, but because ho deomod 
a hollow submission better than avowed hostility, $nd the Raja, theroforo, 
only opposed fraud to hypocrisy, and treachery to superior strength. Doubt- 
less the Rahtore was sometimes dazzled by tho baits which the politic king 
administered to his vanity; and when all his brother princesr eagerly contend- 
ed for royal favour, it was something to bo singled out as the first amongst 
his peers in Raj poo tan a. By such conflicting impulses were both parties 
actuated in their mutual conduct throughout a period in duration nearly 
6qual to the life of man 5 and it is no slight testimony to Arungzcbo's skill 
in managing such a subject, that he was able to neutralize tho hatred and 
the power of Jeswunt throughout this lengthened period. But it was this 
vanity, and tho immense power wielded by the kings who could rewarded 
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service by the addition of a vJce-royalty to their hereditary domains, tha& 
made the Rajpoot princes slaves ; for, had all the princely contemporaries of 
Jeswunt, — Jey Sing of Amber, the Rana Raj of Marwar, and Sevaji, — 
coalesced against their national foe, the Moghul power must have been ex- 
tinct, Could Jeswunt, however, have been satisfied with the mental wounds 
he inflicted upon the ij rant, he would have had amfie revenge; for the 
image of the Rahtore crossed all his visions of aggrandizement. The cruel 
sacrifice of his heir, and the still more barbarous and unrelenting ferocity 
with which he pursued Jeswunt’s innocent family, are the surest proofs of 
the dread which the Rahtore prince inspired while aii^s; 

Previous, however, to entering on this and the eventful period which 
followed Jcswunt’s death, wo may record a few anecdotes illustrative of the 
character and manner of the vassal chieftains, by whose aid he was thus 
enabled to brave Arungzcbc. Nor can we do better than allow Nahur 
Khan, chief of the Koompawuts and premier noble, to be the representative 
portrait of the clans o i Maroo. It was by the vigilance of this chief, and hia 
daring intrepedity, that the many plots laid for J eswunt’s life were defeated 5 
and in the anecdote already given, when in order to restore his prince from a 
fit of mental delusion/ ho braved the superstitions of his race, his devotion 
was put to a severer test than any which could result from personal peril. 
The anecdote connected with his nom do guerre of Nahur (tiger) Khan, ex- 
emplifies his personal, as the other does his mental intrepidity. The real 
name of this individual, the # head of the Koompawut clan, was Mokundas. 
He had personally incurred the displeasure of the emperor, by a reply which 
was deemed disrespectful to a message sent by the royal cihdy , for which the 
tyrant condemned him to eriW a tiger’s den, and contend for his life uti- 
armed. Without a sign of fear, he entered the arena, where the savage beast 
was pacing, and thus contemptuously accosted h'rm * Oh tiger of the mcah , f 
face the tiger of Jeswunt ■/ exhibiting to the king of forest a pair of eyes, 
which anger and opium had rendered little less inflamed than bis own. The 
animal, startled by so unacostomed a salutation, for a moment looked at his 
visitor, put down his head, turned round and stalked from him. <c You see/ 
exclaimed the Rahtoro, '‘that ho dare not face me, and it is contrary to the 
creed of a true Rajpoot to attack an enemy who daro not confront him/ 
Even the tyrant, who beheld the scene, was surprised into admiration, pre- 
sented him with gifts, and asked if he bad any children to inherit his prowess* 
His reply, “ how can we got children, when you keep us from our wives be- 
yond the Attok ?” fully shews that the Rahtoro and fear were strangers to 
each other* From this singular encounter, he bore the name of Nahur Khan* 

( the tiger lord/ 

On another occasion, from tho same freedom of speech, he incurred 
the displeasure of the Shabzada, or prince -royal, who, with youthful levity* 
commanded tho 4 tiger lord * to attempt a feet which he deemed inconsistent 
with his dignity*, namely, gallop at speed under a horizontal branch of a tree 
and cling to it while the steed passed on. This feat, requiring both agility 
and strength, appears to have been a common amusement, and it is related, 
in the annals of Me war, that the chief of Runera broke his spine in the 


* Soe pago 27. 

f Mcah is a tom used by the Hindu to a Mooslixn, who Mm self generally applies it to a 
pedagogue; tho Village-schoolmaster has always tho honourable epithet of !• 
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attempt ; and theire were few who did not come off with bruises and falls* lii 
frhich consisted the spot. When Nahur heard the command, he indignantly 
Replied, he tC was not a monkey that “if the princes wished to soe his feats, 
it must he where his sword had play f on which he was ordered against Soor- 
tan, the Deorah prince of Sirohi, for which service he had the whole Rah- 
fcore contingent at his disposal. The Deorah prince, who could not attempt 
to cope against it in the field, took to his native hills; but while he deemed 
himself sfecure, Mokund, with a chosen band, in the dead of night* enterod 
the glen where the Sirohi prince reposed, stabbed the solitary sentinel, bound 
the prince with his own turban to his pallet, while, environing him with his 
clansmen, , he gave the alarm. The Deorahs starting from their rocky beds, 
collected round their prince, and were preparing for the rescue, when Nahur 
called aloud , u You see his life is in my hands ; be assured it Is safe if you are 
wise ; but he dies on the least opposition to my determination to convey him 
to my prince. My sole object in giving the alarm, was that you might be- 
hold me carry off my prize.” He conveyed Soortan to Jeswunt, who said 
he must introduce him to the king. The Deorah prince was carried to court, 
and being led between the proper officers to the palace, ho was instructed 
to perform that profound obeisance, from which none were exempted. But 
the haughty Deorah replied, “His life was in the king's hands, his honour 
in his own; he had never bowed the head to mortal man, and never 
would.” As Jeswunt had pledged himself for his honourable treatment, 
the officers of the ceremonies endeavoured by stratagem to obtain a 
constrained obeisance, and instead of introducing him as usual, they 
shewed him a wicket, knee high, and very low overhead, by which to enter, 
hut putting his feet foremost, his head was the last part to appear. This 
stubborn ingenuity, his noble bearing, and his long-protracted rcsistanco 
added to Jeswunt/s pledge, won the king’s favour ; and he not only proffered 
him pardon, hut whatever lands he might desire. Though the king did not 
name the return, Soortan was well aware of the terms, but he boldly and 
quickly replied, “ What can your majesty bestow equal to Achilgurh? let mo 
return to it, is all I ask.’ The king had the magnanimity to comply with his 
request; Soortan was allowed to retire to the castle of Aboo,* nor did he or 
any of the Deorahs ever rank themselves amongst the vassals of the empire; 
hut they have continued to the present hour a life of almost savage inde- 
pendence. 

From such anecdotes we learn the character of the tiger lord of Asope, 
ana his bi other Rahtores of Marwar ; men reckless of life when put in com- 
petition with distinction and fidelity to fheir prince, as will be abundantly 
illustrated in the reign we are about to describe. 


. * Aohilgiirh,, or r the immoveable castle/ is tho name of the fortress of the Deorah 
princes of Aboo and Sirohi, of which wonderful spot I purpose in another work to stive a 
detailed acconnt, A * 



CHAPTER VII, 


The pregnant queen of Jeswunt prevented from becoming Sati, — Seven con- 
cubines and one Rani burn with him. — The Chundravati Rani mounts 
the pyre at Mundore. — General grief for the loss of Jeswunt. — Posthumous 
birth of Ajit. — Jeswunt’ s family and contingent return from Cabul to 
Marwar. — Intercepted by Arungzebe, who demahds the surrender of the 
infant A jit. — The chiefs destroy the females and defend themselves.— 
Presentation of the infant prince The Eendos take Mundore. — Expelled. 
— Arungzebe invades Marwar, takes and plunders Jodpoor, and sacks 
all the large toivns. — Destroys the Hindu temples, and commands the con- 
version of the Rahtore race. — Impolicy of the measure. — Establishes the 
Jeseya , or tax on infidels. — The Rahtores and Seesodias unite against the 
king. — Events of the war from the Chronicle.— The Mairtea clan oppose 
the entire royal army, but are cut to pieces. — The combined Rajpoots 
fight the imperialists at Nadole. — Bheem, the son of the Ram, slain . — 
Prince Akber disapproves the war against the Rajpoots. — Makes over- 
tures. — Coalition. — The Rajpoots declare Akber emperor. — Treachery and 
death of Tyler Khan. — Akber escapes, and claims protection from the 
Rajpoots. — D oorga conducts Prince Akber to the Dekhan. — Sorting, brother 
of Doorga, leads the RalitoreS. — Conflict a.t Jodpoor. — Affair at Sojut.— 
The cholera morbus appears. — Arungzcbe ofl'ers peace, — The conditions 
accepted by Boning. — Soning's death. — A rungzebe annuls the treaty*— 
Prince Azim left to carry on the war. — Mooslem gamsons throughout 
Marwar. — The Rahtores take post in the Aravali hills , — Numerous 
encounters , — Affairs of S oj id. — Clieraic. — Jytarun. — Rainpur. — Patti . — 
Immense sacrifice of lives. — The Bliatlies join the Rahtores. — The Mairtea 
chief assassinated during a truce. — Further encounters. — S ewanoh assaul- 
ted. — The Mooslem garrison put to the sword. — Noor Alii abducts the 
Assani damsels. — Is pursued and killed , Mooslem garrison of Sambhur 
destroyed. — Jhaloreicapitulates to the Rajpoots, 

" WHEN' Jeswunt died beyond the Attok, his wifo, the (future) mother 
of Ajit, determined to burn with her lord, but being in tho soventh month 
of her pregnancy, she was forcibly prevented by Ooda Koompawut. His 
other queen and seven patras (concubines ) mountod tho pyre ; and as soon 
as the tidings reached Jodpoor, tho Chundravati queen, taking a turban of 
her late lord, ascended tho pile at Mundore. The Hindu race was in despair 
at the loss of the support of their faith. The bells of the temple were mute; 
the sacred shell no longer sounded at sun-rise ; the Brahmins vitiated their 
doctrines and learned the Mooslem creed." 

The queen was delivered of a boy, who received the name of Ajit. As 
soon as she was able to travel, the Kahtoro contingent, with their Infent 
prince, his mother the daughters, and establishment of their late sovereign, 
prepared to return to their native land. But the unrelenting tyrant, carry- 
ing his vengeance towards Jeswunt even beyond the grave, as soon they 
reached Delhi, commanded that the infant should be surrendered to his cus- 
tody, “ Arung offered to devide Maroo amongst thorn if they would sur- 
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render their prince ; but they replied, 1 Our country is with our sinews, and 
these can defend both it and our lord. 5 With eyes red with rage, they left 
the A um-khas. Their abode was surrounded by the host of the Shah. In 
a basket of sweetmeats they sent away the young prince, and prepared to 
defend their honour , they made oblations to gods, took a double portion of 
Opium, and mounted their steeds. Then spoke Rinchor, and Qovind the son 
of Joda, and Chundurbhan the Darawut, and the son of Raghoo, on whose 
shoulders the sword had been married at Oojein, with the fearless Bhaymul the 
Oodawufc, and the Soojawut, Raghoonath. e Let us swim/ they exclaimed, fin 
the ocean of fight Let -us root up these Asuras, and be earned by the Apsaras 
to the mansions of the sun/ As thus each spoke, Soojah the bard took the word 
u for a day like this/ said he, ‘ you enjoy your fiefs ( puttas ), to give in your 
lord’s cause your bodies to the sword, and in one mass to gain sioarga (heaven). 
As for me, who enjoyed his frendship and his gifts, this day will I make his 
salt resplendent. My father’s fame will I uphold, and lead the death in this 
day’s fight, that future bards may hymn my praise.’ Then spake Doorga, son 
of Assoh: ‘the teeth of the Yavans are whetted, but by the lighting emitted 
from our swords, Delhi shall witness our deeds ; and the flame of our anger 
shall consume the troops of the Shah.’ As thus the chiefs communed, and 
the troops of the king approached, the Raj-locci* * * § of their late lord was sont 
to inhabit swerga. Lance in handj with faces resembling Yama,f the Rah- 
tores rushed upon the foe. Then the music of swords and shields commenced, 
Wave followed wave in the field of blood. Sank^trat completed his chaplet 
in the battle fought by the children of Doohur in the streets of Delhi. 
Rutna contended with nine thousand of the foe ; but his sword failed, and 
as he fell, Rembha§ carried him away. Dilloh the Darawut made a gift of 
his life ;ii the salt of his lord he mixed with the water of the field.1T Chun- 
durbhan was conveyed by the Apsaras to Chandrapur.** The Bhatti was 
cut to piece-meal and lay on the field beside the son of Soortan. The faithful 
Oodawut appeared like the crimson lotos ; he journeyed to Swarga to visit 
Jeswunt. Sandoh the bard, with a sword in oither hand, was in the front of 
the battle, and gained the mansion of the mooiuff Every tribe and every 
clan performed its duty in this day’s pilgrimage to the stream of the sword, 
ia which Doorgadas ground the foe and saved his honour/}: $ 

When these brave men saw that nothing sh' rt of the surrender of all 
that was dear to a Rajpoot was intended by the fiend-liko spirit of the king^ 

* A delicate mode of naming the female part of Jeswunt’s family; the * royal abode* 
included his young daughters, sent to inhabit heaven (swarya). 

f Pluto. 

j ‘ The lord of the shell.’ an epithet of Siva, as the god of war ; his war-trump being 
a shell ( sankh ) ; his chaplet ( mala ), which the Rahtoro bard says -^as incomplete until this 
fight, being of human sculls, 

§ Queen of the Apsaras or celestial nymphs. 

|| Pope makes Sarpedon say : 

The life that others pay, lot us bestow, r 

And giro to fame what wo to nature owe. 

J]i i. e. blood. 

** 1 The city of the moon,’ 

t+ The lunar abode seems that allotted for all bards, who never mention Bftanuhca, or tko 
4 mansion of the sun/ as a place of reward for thorn. Doubtless they could assign a reason 
for such a distinction. 

This is but a short transcript of the poetic account of this bal/lo, in which the deeds 
name, and tube of every wairior who fell, aro related, The heroes of Thermopylae had not 
a more brilliant theme £9 r the bard , 
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their first thought was the preservation of their prince ; the next to secure 
their own honour and that of their late master. The means by which they 
accomplished this were terrific. The femah s of the deceased, together with 
their own wives and daughters, were placed in an apartment filled with gun- 
powder, and the torch applied — all was soon over ! This sacrifice accom- 
plished, their sole thought was to secure a niche in that immortal temple, 
which the Rajpoot bard, as well as the great minstrel of the west, peoples 
with “ youths who died, to be by poets sung,” For this, the Rajpoot's an- 
xiety has in all ages been so great, as often to defeat even the purpose of 
revenge, his object being to die gloriously rather than to inflict death ; assur- 
ed that his name would never perish; but, preserved in “immortal rhyme” 
by the bard, would serve as the incentive to similar deeds. Accordingly, 
u the battle fought by the sons of Doohurea^ in the streets of Delhi/ 9 is one 
of the many themes of everlasting eulogy to Lhe Rahtores : and the seventh 
of Sravan, S. 173G (the second month uf the Monsoon of A.D. 1680), is a 
sacred day in the calendar of Maroo. 

In the midst of this furious contest, the infant prince was saved. To 
avoid suspicion the hur of Maroo, concealed in a basket of sweetments, was 
entrusted to a Moos’em, who religiously executed his trust and conveyed him 
to the appointed spot, whore he was joined by the gallant Doorgadas with the 
survivors who had cut their way through all opposition, and who were doom- 
ed often to bleed for the prince thus miraculously preserved. It is pleasing 
to find that, if to f< the 1 Uu* r of the faithful/’ the bigoted Arungzebe, they 
owed so much misery, to owe (and he of humble life), of the same faith, they 
owed the preservation of their line. The preserver of Ajit lived to witness* 
his manhood and the redemption of his birthright, and to find that princes, 
are not always ungrateful ; for he was distinguished at court, was never ad- 
dressed but as Kaka, or uncle, by the prince ; and to the honour of his suc- 
cessors J be it told, the lands £hon settled upon him are still enjoyed by hia 
descendants. 

With the solo surviving scion of Jeswunt, the faithful Doorga and a few 
chosen friends repaired to the isolated rock of Aboo, and placed him in a 
monastery of recluses. There the heir of Maroo was reared m entire igno- 
rance of his birth. Still rumours prevailed, that a son of J cswunt lived ; 
that Doorga and a few associates were his guardians ; and this was enough 
for the loyal Rajpoot, who, confiding in the chieftain of Droonara, allowed 
the mere name of ‘D Jmnni 1 (lord) to be his rallying-word in the defence of 
his rights. These were soon threatened by a host of enemies, amongst whom 
wore the Eendos, the ancient sovereigns of Maroo, who saw an opening for 
the redemption of their birth-right, and for a short time displayed the flag 
of the Purihars on tho walls of Mundore. While the Eendos were rejoicing 
at the recovery of their ancient capital, endeared to them by tradition^ at 
the recovery of their ancient capital, endeared to them by tradition, an 
attempt was mcfde by Rutna, the son of Umra Sing (whose tragical death 
has been related), to obtain the seat of power, Jodpoor. This attempt, in- 
stigated by the king, prov.d futile ; and the clans, faithful to tho memory of 
Jeswunt and the name of Ajit, soon expelled tho Eendos from Mundore, and 

* Hereisariothor httd/ancc of the ancient, patronymic being brought in by tho bards, and 
it is thus they preserve tho names and deeds of tho worthies of past days, Rao Doohur was 
one of the earliest fUhtore kings of tho Karwar, 
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drove the son of TJmra to his castle of Nagore. It was then that Arungzcb<% 
in person, led his army into Maroo ; the capital was invested ; it fell and 
was pillaged, and all the great towns in the plains, as Mairtea, Deedwana, 
and Rohit, shared a similar fete. The emblems of religion were trampled 
under foot, the temples thrown down, mosques were erected on their site, 
and nothing short of the compulsory conversion to the tenets of Islam of 
every Rajpoot in Marwar, would satisfy his revenge. The consequences of 
this fanatical and impolitic conduct recoiled not only upon the emperor but 
his whole race, for it roused an opposition to this iron yoke, which ultimately, 
broke it in pieces. The emperor promulgated that famous edict, the * J ezeya, 
against the whole Hindu race, which cemented into one compact union all 
who cherished either patriotism or religion. It was at this peiiod of time; 
when the Rahtores and Seesodias united against the tyrant: that Rana Raj 
Sing indited that celebrated epistle, which is given in a preceding part of 
this work*, 

“Seventy thousand men,” says the baid,f“ under Tyber Khan, wore 
commanded to destroy the Rajpoots, and Arung folhved in peison to Ajmeer. 
The Mairtea clan assembled, and advanced to Pooshkur to oppose him. The 
battle was in front of the temple of Varaha, where the wards of the Mair- 
teas, always first in the fight, phyed the game of destruction on the headw of 
the Asuras. Here the Mairteas were all slam on the 11th Bhadoon, S. 1736. 

“Tyber continued to advance. The inhabitants of Moordhur fled to the 
mountains. At Goorah the brothers Roopa and Koomb took post with their 
clan to oppose him ; but they fell with twenty -five of their bre thorn. As 
the cloud pours water upon the earth, so did Arung pour his barbarians over 
the land. He remained but five days at Ajidoorgi (Ajmeer), and marched 
against Cheetore. It fell ! it appeared as if the heavens had fallen. Ajit 
was protected by the Rahtores, led the van in the host of the Seesodias. 
Seeing the strength of the Yavans, they shut up the young prince, like a 

* VoL I. p. 305. 

t It may be well to exhibit the manner in which the poetic annalist of Rajpootana nar- 
rates such events, and to give them in his own languago ralhor than in an epitome, by winch 
not only the pith of the original would ho lost, but tho evouts thomsolvos deprived of half 
their inter sb. The character ot historic fidelity will thus bo preserved fioin suspicion, 
which could scarcely be withheld if the narrative woro exhibited in any but its native garb. 
This Will also serve to sustain the Annals of Marwar, formed from a combination of such 
materials, and dispose the reader to acknowledge the impossibility of reducing such animated 
chronicles to tho severe style of history. But more than all, it is with tho design to prove 
what in the preface of this work, the reader was compelled to take on credit; that tho Riy* 
poot kingdoms were in no ages without such chronicles ; and if we may not compare them 
with Froissart, or with Monstreleb, they may bo allowed to compete with tho Anglo-Baxou 
chronioles, and they ceriamly surpass those of Ulster. But wo have stronger motives than 
even legitimate curiosity, in allowing tho bard to tell Ins own tale of tho thirty years* war of 
Rajpootana j the desiro which has animated this task fiom its commoncomi nt, to give a cor- 
rect idea of the importance of theso events, and to hold thorn up as a beacon to the present 
governors of these bravo men. How well that elegant historian, Oimo, appreciates their im- 
portance, as bearing on our own conduct in powor, tho reader will poteciVc l>y reference to 
his Fragments where ho says, “there are no statoa or powers on tho continent of 
India, with whom our nation has oit her .conn ei ion or concern, which, do nv>t owe the origin of 
their present condition to the roign of Arungzcbe, or its mflunuco on tho reigns of his suc- 
cessors ” It bohovos us, therefore, to make ourselves acquainted with tho causes, as well 
the Characters of those who occasioned the downfall of our predecessors v in tho sovereignty 
of Ipdia. With fhis object in view, the bard shall toll his own talo from tho birth of* Ajit, 
mS, 1737, to 1767, when ho had ^nqnishod all opposition to Aiuugzcbc, and regained tho 
Jhrone of Maroo, 
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flvi'n confined In a vessel. Dslhl-pat (the king of Delhi) came td Deberri,* 
t*l whoso piss he was opposed by Koombo, Oognrson, and Ootloh, all Rahtores. 
VVhbe Arungzebe nttcked Oodipoor, Arim was left at Qhea Die. . Th*n the 
king learned that Doorgadas had invaded Jha or~* ’> ■* ahando J his e mqaest 
find returned to Ajraeer, sending Mokuira Kha . t v * ^ iViov*; 

but Dorga had raised contributions ( 'du*d\ and p h ) i ) , “ i p l 

to contribute; for the son of Indur Sing, on the paic of the now 

commanded in Triouta (Triple — peaked mount). Auing Shah measured 
the heavens ; he determined to have but one faith in the land. Prince Akber 
was sent to j dn Tyber Khan, Rapine and conflagration spread over the 
land. The country became a waste ; fear stalked triumphant. Providence 
had willed this alftictio Ths Eendos were put in possession of Jodpoor; but 
were oneountorod at Kailapur and put to the swotd by the Ohampawuts. 
Once more thoy lo3t the title of Kaos of Mooordurdes, and thus the king*« 
intentions of best nvmg sovereignty on the Purihars were frustrated on the 
13th day of Jeit, S. 173G. 

u The Arivali gave shelter to the Rahtores. From its fastnesses they 
issued, and. mowed down entire harvests of the Mooslem, piling them in hdlas.T 
Arung had no repose. Jhalore was invaded by one body, Sewanoh by an- 
other of the faithful chief of Ajit, whoso a?i\ daily increased, while Arrnige 7 Wa£ 
seldom inv »kod. The king gave up the w ir against the Rana to send all his 
troops into Maroo ; but the Rana, who provoked the rage of Arung. from 
granting refuge to Ajit, sontjhis troops under his own son, Bheem, who joined 
the Rahtores, led by Indurbhan and Doorgidas in God war. Prince Akbet 
and Tyber Khan advanced upon them, and a battle took place at Nadole. 
The Soesodu had the right. The combat was long and bloody. Prince 
Bheem fell at the head of the Mowareos ; he was a noble bulwark to the 
Rahtoros,§ Indurbhan Was shin, with Jait the Oodawut, performing noble 
deeds ; and Soiling Dooigi did wonders on that day, the I4th Asoj, S, 1737,’* 
(the winter of A,D. If} d). 

The gallant bearing of the Rajpoots in this unequal combat, then? 
desporato devotion to their country and prince, touehad the soul of prince 
Akber, who had the magnanimity to commiserate the sufferings he w m 
comtWled to inflict, and to question tho policy of his father towards these 
gallant vassals. Ambition came to the aid of compassion for the sufferings 
of the Rihtoros, and the persecutions of the minor son of Jeswunt* lie 
opened his mind i > Tubor Khan, And exposed the disgrace of bearing arms in 
so unholy a warfare, and i i severing from the crown an h devoted auci btava 
vassals as the Rihtorcs. Tybor was g lined over, and an embassy Sent to 
Doorgadas offering peace, and expiring a wish for a conference, Doorg % 
condoned the chiefs and disol >sed the overture ; but some suspected treach ry 
in the prince, others, selfUh views on the part of Doorga. To prevent tlfe 
injurious operation of such suspicions, Doorga observed, th it if assent wore not 

* ■ 4 ■ . r 

* The Cimotaph of thoso wamotfs sfeili marks th© spot where thoy fell, on tho right on 
entering tho portals 

f The heaps of gram thrashed in tho opon field, preparatory to being divided and fcotised 
aro tor mod hulla $ . 

t Oath of allegiance. 

§ Tho Howar chroniolo ci4ims a victory for tho Combined Rajpoco aMy, _ &na related & 
singular stratagem by which thoy gained it ; but either I have overlooked it, Or the Raj 
Vilas does not Specify that Prince Bheem, son of tho heroic Rana Raj, fell on this dfcjf 
so glorious in the annals of both states.-— Se^ Vol. 1. p. 806* u 

1 
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given to the meeting, it would be attributed to the base motive fo fear. ^Let 
“us proceed in a body/* said he, “to this conference ; who ever heard of a 
cloud bflug caught They met ; mutual views were developed ; a treaty 
was concluded, and the meeting ended by Akber waving the umbrella of 
regality over his head. He coined in Ms own name ; he established bis own 
weights and measures. The poisoned intelligence was poured into^ Atung’a 
ear at Ajmere ; his soul was troubled ; he had no rest ; be plucked his board 
in grief when he heard that Doorga^and Akber had united. ^ Every Rahtore 
in the land hocked to Akber’s standard. The house of Delhi was divided, 
- and Govind* again supported the Hindu faith. 

The dethronement of the tyrant appeared inevitable. The scourge of 
the Rajpoots was in their power, for he was almost alone and without the 
hope of succour. But his energies never forsook him; he knew the character 
of his foes, and that on an emergency his grand auxiliary, stratagem, _ was 
e^ual to an army. As there is some variation both in tho Moghul historian's 
account of this momentous transaction, and in the annals of Mewar and 
Marwar, we present the latter verbatim from the chronicle. 

u Akber, with multitudes of Rajpoots, advanced upon Ajraeer. But 
while Arung prepai’ed for the storm, the prince gave himself up to tho 
■women and the song, placing every thing in hands of Tyber Khan. Wo 
are the slaves of fate ; puppets that dance as it pulls the strings. Tyber 
allowed himself to dream of treason ; it was whispered in bis car that if ha 
could deliver Akber to his father, high rewards would follow. At night ho 
went privily to Arungzebe, and thence wrote to* the Rahtores: *1 was tho 
bond of union betwixt you and Akber but the dam wbiob separated tho 
waters has broken down. Father and son again are one. Consider the 
pledges, given and received, as restored, and depart for yoxrr own lands/ 
Hating sealed this with his signet, and dispatched a messenger to the Rah- 
tores, he appeared before Arungzebe to receive the fruit of his Sexvicc. But 
his treason met its reward, and before he could say, the imperial orders were 
obeyed, a blow of the mace from the hand of the monarch sent his soul to helL 
At midnight the Dervlish messenger reached the Rahtore camp ; he put tho 
letter into their hand, which stated father and son were united ; ana added 
from himself that Tyber Khan was slain. All was confusion, and Rahtores 
saddled and mounted, and moved a coss from Akber’s camp. Tho panio 
spread to his troops, who fled like the dried leaves of tho sugar-cano whon 
carried up in a whirlwind, while the prince was attending to the song and 
the wiles of the wanton.” 

This narrative exemplifies most strongk the hasty unreflecting charaptor 
of the Rajpoot, who always acts from the impulse of the moment. They 
did not even send to Akber’s camp, although close to their own, to inquire 
the truth or falsehood of the report, but saddled and did not halt until they 
were twenty miles asunder. It is true, that in these times of peril, they did 
not know in whom to confide ; and being headed by one of their own body, 
they could not tell how far he might be implicated in the treachery. 

The next day^hey were undeceived by the junction of the prince, who, 
when made acquainted with the departure of his allies*, and tho treason and 
death of Tyber Khan, could scarcely collect a thousand mon to abide by his 
fortunes. With these he followed his panic-struck allies, and threw himself 


* Cristina, 
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and his family upon their hospitality and protection an appeal never 
be made in vain to the Rajpoot, The poetic account, by the bard Kurnidhan, 
of the reception of the prince by the chivalry of Maroo, is remarkably minuto 
and spirited : — ‘the warriors and senators enter into a solemn debate as to 
the conduct to be pursued to the prince now claiming sirna (sanctuary), 
when the bard takes occasion to relate the pedigree and renown of the chiefs 
of every clan. Each chief delivers his sentiments in a speech full of informa- 
tion respecting their national customs and manners. It also displays a good 
picture of ' e the power of the stoans, and the necessity of feeding them with 
p:arl$f to enable them to sing with advantage. The council breaks of with 
the declaration of its determination to protect Akber ak all hazards, and 
Jaita, the brother of the head of the Champawuts, is nominated to the charge 
of protector of Akber’s family. The gallant Doorga, the Ulysses of tho Rah- 
tores, is the manager of this dramatic convention, the details of which are 
wound up with an eulogy, in. true oriental hyperbole, in the Doric accents of 
Maroo:— 

“ Eh 1 Mata pool esa jin 
Jessa D oorga*das 
Band M oodra rokheo 
Bin Lhumbaakhas . 

Oh, mothor ! produce such sons as Doorga-das, who first supported tho 
dam of Moordra, and then propped the heavens.” 

This model of a Raj poeft, as wise as ho was brave, was the saviour of 
his country. To his suggestion it owed the preservation of its prince, and to 
a series of heroic deeds, his subsequent, and more difficult salvation. Many 
anecdotes are extant recording tho dread Arungzebe had of this leader 
of the Rahtores, one of which is amusing. The tyrant had commanded 
pictures to be drawn of two of the most mortal foes to his repose, Sevaji and 
Doorga: “Seva was drawn seated on a couch; Doorga in his ordinary position, 
on horseback, toasting hhawties , or barley-cakes, with tho point of his lance, 
on a fire of maize-stalks. Arungzebe, at tho first glance, exclaimed, ‘l may 
entrap that fellow (meaning Sevaji), but this dog is born to be my bam^ * 
Doorga at the head of his bands, together with young Akber, mo'ved 
towards the western extremity of the state, in hopes that they might load tho 
emperor in pursuit amongst the sand-hil's of the Looni; but the wily 
monarch tried other arts, and firls attempted to corruptDoorga. He sent him 
eight thousand gold mohurs,* which thoRajpoot instantly applied to the neces- 
sities of Akber, who was deeply affected at this'proof of devotion, and distributed 
a portion of it amongst Doorgivs retainers. Arungzebe, seeing the futility 
of this plan, sent a force in pursuit of his son, who, knowing he had no hope 
of mercy if ho fell into his father's hands, was anxious to place distance 
between them. Doorga pledged himself for his safety, and relinquished all 
to ensure it. Making over the guardianship of young Ajit to his elder 
brother, Soning, and placing himself at tho head of one thousand chosen men, 
he turned towards the south. The bard enumerates the names aud^femiUes 
of all tho chieftains of note who formed the body-gurad of prince Akber in 
this desperate undertaking. The Ohampawuts wore the most numerous 
but he specifies several of tho home clans, as the Joda and Mairtea, a\d 


♦Tho Mowar chronicle/ says forty thousand, 
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mongst the fo reign Rajpoots, the J adoon, Chohan, Bhatfci, Dcorali, Souigurm 
and Mangulea. 

^The king followed their retreat: his troops surrounded the llahtorcs ; but 
Doorga with one thousand chosen men left the north on their backs, and 
with the speed of th* * * § winged quitted the camp, Arung continued Uio 
pursuit to Jhalore, when he found he had been led on a wrong scout ; and 
Doorga, with the’prince, keeping Guzorat on his right, and Chuppun on his 
left had made good his retreat to the Nerbudda. Rage so far got the better 
of his religion, that he threw the Koran at the hand of the Almighty , In wrath, 
he commanded Azimto exterminate the Rahtoros, but to leave Oodipoor on ono 
side,* and every other design, and first secure his brother. The deoda 
of Camundat removed the troubles of Me war, as the wind disperos the clouds 
which shade the brightness of the moon. In ten days after Azim marched, 
the emperor himself moved, leaving his garrisons in Jodpoor and Ajmocr. 
Doarga'a name was the charm which made the hosts of locusts quit thoir 
ground. 1 ; Doorga was the s?vserpent ; Akber the mountain with which 
they churned the ocean Arung, and made him yeild the fourteen gems, 
one of which our religion regained, which is Lacshmi, and our faith, which 
is Dhununtari the sage, 

<f In fidelity who excelled the Kheechees Seo Sing and Mokund, who 
never left the person of Ajit, when his infancy was concealed in tho moun- 
tains of Arbood ? to them alone, and the faithful Sonigurra, did Doorga con- 
fide the secret of his retreat. The vassals of the Nine OasMes of Maroo know 
that he was concealed ; but where or in whose edgtody all wore ignorant. 
Some thought he was at Jessulmer ; otheis at Bookumpur ; others at Sirohi. 
The eight divisions nobly supported the days of their cxilo ; thoir sinews sus- 
tained the land of Mordhur. Raos; Rajas, and Ranas applauded thoir deeds, 
for all were alike enveloped in the net of destruction. In all tho nine thou- 
sand [towns] of Mordhur, and the ten thousand of Mo war, § inhabitants 
there wore none. Enayet Khan was left with ten thousand men to proservo 
Jodpoor ; but the Champawut is the Soomer of Maroo, and without fear was 
Doorga’s brother, Soiling. With Khemkurn tho Kurnole, and Subhul the 
Joda, Beejmal the Mahecha, Jaitmal Soojote, Kesuri Kurnote, and the Joda 
-brethern Seodan and Bheora, and many more collected thoir clans and 
kin, and as soon as they heard that tho king was within four oo<s of Ajmoor, 
they blockaded the Khan in the city of Joda ; but twenty thousand Moguls* 
came td the rescue. Another dreadful conflict ensued at tho gates of Jod- 
poor, in which the Jadoon Kesore. who led tho battle, and many other chiefs 
were slain, yet not without many hundreds *of tho foe; the Oth Asar, H. 

1737. 

“ Soning carried the sword and the flame into every quarter. Arung 
could neither advance nor retreat. He was like the serpent seizing the 
musk-rat, which, if liberated, caused blindness ; but if swallowed, was like 
poison. Hurant and Kana Sing took the road to Sojufc. Thr*y surrounded 
$nd drove away the cattle, which brought the Asoors to the roscub. A 


* That is dropped all schemes against it at that moment, 

t Tho Candhuj j epithet of the Rjhtorcs. 

t Qbams and incantations, with music, aie had recourse to, in order to cause iko flight 
pf these destructive insects from the fields they light on. 

§ The number of towns and villages formerly constituting the agromlwmont of euflo 

state. 
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dreadful strife ensued ; the chief of the Asoors was slain, but the brothers and 
all their kin bedewed the land with their blood. This, the saca of Sojut, was 
when 1737 ended and 1738 commenced, when the sword and the pestilence 
( mum *) united to clear the land. 

“Soning was the Roodra of the field ; A.gra and Delhi trembled at his 
deeds ; he looked on Arung as the waning moon. The king sent an embassy 
to Soning ; it was peace he desired. He offered the munsub of Bath ffatzari 
for Ajit, and what dignities he might demand for his brethren — the 
restoration of Ajmeer, and to make Soning its governor. To the engagement 
was added, ‘ the punja is affixed in ratification of this treaty, witnessed by 
god Almighty/-)- The Dewan, Assud Khan, was the negociator, and the 
Aremdijl who was with him, solemnly swore to its maintenance. The treaty 
concluded, the king, whose. could not be diverted from Akber, 

departed for the Dekhan. was left at Ajmeer, and Soning at 

Mairta. But. Soning was a thorn y *x the side of Arungzebe ; he bribed tho 
Brahmins, who threw pepper into the homa (burnt sacrifice) and secure for 
Soiling a place in Sooraj Mandala (the mansion of the sun). The day 
following the treaty, by the incantation of Arung, Soning was no more.§ 
Asoj the Gth, S. 1738. 

Asud sent the news to the king. This terror being removed, the king 
withdrew his pun ja from his treaty,, and in joy departed for the Dekhan. 
Tho death of Soning shed gloom and grief ovor the land. Then Mokund Sing 
Mairfcea, son of Kulian, abandoned his munsub and joined his country’s 
cause. A desperate encounter soon followed with tho troops of Asud Khan 
near Mairla, in which Ajit, the son of Beetuldas, who led the fight, was slain, 
with many of each clan, which gave joy to the Asoors, but grief to the faith- 
ful Rajpoot; on tho second day of the bright half of the moon of Kartik, 
& 1738, 

Prince Azim was left with Asud Khan ; Enaycfc at Jodpoor ; and their 
garrisons were scattered over tho land, as their tombs (g/ior) every-' where 

* Ahmi, or death * personified, is tho name for that fearful scourge tho spasmodic 
cholera morbus, which has caused tho loss of so many lives for tho last thirteen y&&m 
throughout India, It appears to have visited India often, of which we have given a frightful 
record in tho Annals of Mowar in tho rtdgn of Rana Raj Sing (See Vbl. I, p. S02), in 8. 1717 
or A. 1 ). 1661 (twenty years prior to tho period wo treat of) , and Orme dosoribos it as raging 
in tho Dckhati in A. J). 1681. They, had likewise a visitation of it within tho memory of 
many individuals now living. 

Rogarding the nature of "this disease, Whether ofidemie, epidomic, or contagions, and its 
cure, wo arc as ignorant now as the first day oi our experience. Tiioro have been huudrods 
of conflicting opinions and hypotheses, but none satisfactory. In India, nino medical men out 
of ten, us well as those non-pwfossiimaV deny its boing contagions. At Oodipoor, the Rana*s 
only son^ hermetically scaled in tho palace against contract, was tho Jirst seized with tho 
disorder: a pretty strong proof that it was from atmospheric ^ communication. Jle was al«o 
the last mm in his fathor*s dominions likely, from proiliapositiou, to be attacked, being ouo 
of the moat athletic and prurient of his subjects. 1 saw him through tho disorder. We wero 
afraid to administer remedies to the last hair of Buppa Rawul, but I hinted to AmurjLjWho 
was both bard and ^ looter, that strong doses of musk (12 grs. each) might bo beneficial. Those 
Iiq had, and T prevoutod his having cold water to drink, also checking tho insensible porspira- 
tion by throwing olf tho bod-clothes. Nothihg but his robust frame and youth made him re- 
sist this tremendous assailant. 

• t Hoc Vol. 1. p. ;i 1 7, for an explanation of tho punja — and tho treaty which procodotl 
this, made by Rana Raj &ng, tho fourth article of which stipulates for iorm, to tlid minor son 
Of Joewunt. 

J I know not what officer is meant by the Arcmdi, sent to swear to the good faith of tha 
king. 

§ His death ftas said tf bo by iao&at&tions, most probably poison. 
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attest,' The lord of Chundawul, Simboo Koompawut, now led tho Rahtores 
with Oodung Sing Bukshee, and Tejsi, the young son of JDoorga, the bracelet 
on the arm of M.akadeva 9 with Futt eh Sing and Ram Sing, just return from 
placing Akber safety in the Dekhan, and. many other valiant Rahtores,* 
They spread over the country even to YLewar, sacked Poor-Mandil, and slew 
the governor Kasim Khan” 

These desultory and bloody affrays, though they kept the king’s troops 
in perpetual alarm and lost them myriads of men, thinned the ranks of the 
defenders of Maroo, who again took refuge in the Aravali. From hence y 
watching every opportunity, they darted on their prey. On one occasion, 
they fell upon ihe garrison of Jytarun, which they routed and expelled, or 
as the chronicle quaintly says, “with thev^r 1739 they also fled.” At 
the same time, the post of Sojut was cgjrtfeiy Beejo Ohampawut, while 
the Jodawuts under Ram Sing, kept th^rjsons Ti play to the northward, 
and led by Oodi bhan, attacked the MirzS *Noor All at Cherae ; <f the contest 
lasted for three hours • the dead bodies of the Yavans lay in heaps in the 
Akhara j who even abandoned their Nakarras.’ 7 

i€ After the affair of Jytarun, when Oodi .Sing Ohampawut, and Mo* 
khim Sing Mairtea were the leaders, they made a push for Guzerat, and had 
penetrated to Kheiraloo, when they were attacked, pursued, and surrounded 
in the hills at Rainpur, by Syed Mohamed, the Hakim of Guzerat. All 
night they stood to their arms, In the morning the sword rained and filled 
the oars of the ApsaraS. Kurrum and Kesuri ^were slain, with Gokuldas 
Bhatti, with all their civil officers, and Ram Siu*g himself renounced life on 
this day.f But the Asoors pulled up the reins, having lost many men. 
Palli was also attacked in the month of Bhadoon this year 1739; then tho 
game of destruction was played with Noor Alii, three hundred Rahtores 
against five hundred of the king’s troops, which were routed, losing their 
leader, Ufzul Khan, after a desperate struggle. 

. Balia was the hero who drove the Yavan from this post. Oodya attack- 
ed the Sidi at Sojut. Jytarun was again reinforced, In Bysak, Mokhim 
Sing Mairtea attacked the royal post at Mairfca, slew Syed AH, and drovo 
out the king’s troops.’* 

The year 1739 was one of the perpetual conflict, of captures and re- 
captures, in which many parties of twenty and thirty on each side felt. 
They affored numerous examples of heroic patriotism, in which Rahtoro blood 
was lavishly shed • but while to them each warrior was a loss not to bo re- 
placed, the despot continued to feed the war with fresh troops. Tho Bhattis 
of Jessulmer came forward this year, and nobly shed thoir blood in seconding 
the efforts of the Rahtores in this patriotic warfare. 

“In S. 1740, Azim and^Asud Khan joined the emperor in tho Dekhan, 
and Enayet Khan was left in command at Ajmcer — being enjoined not to 
relax the war in Marwar, even with the setting in of the rains. Mairwarra 
afforded a place of rendezvous for the Rahtores, and security^for their families. 
Here eleven thousand of best troops of Enayot invaded tho hills to attack tho 
united Jodas and Champawuts; who retaliated on Palli, Sojut, and Godwar. 
The ancient Mundoie, which was occupied by a garrison under Khwaja Saleh 

♦ AEany were enumerated by tho bardie chronicler, who would doom it sacrilege to omit ft" 
single name in the page of fame. 

t He w*s ope ot tho gallant chiefs who, with Doorgn, conveyed prince Akhcv to the 
tuary with the Mahrattaa, 
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Wad attacked by the Mandaicha Bhatti and driven out. At Bagrie^ a des- 
perate encounter took place in the month of Bysak, when Ram Sing and 
Samunt Sing, both Bhatti chiefs fell with two hundred of their t vassals, 
slaying one thousand of the Moghuls. The Kurumsotes and Koomdawuts, 
under An op Sing, scoured the banks of the Looni, and put to the sword the 
garrisons of Oosturroh and Gangani. Mokhim, with his Mairteas, made a de- 
scent on his patrimonial lands, and drew upon him the whole force of its 
governor, Mohammed Alii. The Mairteas met him on their own native plains. 
The Yavan proposed a truce, and at the interview assassinated the head of 
the Mairteas, tidings of whose death rejoiced the Shah in the Dekhan. 

“At the beginning of 1741, neither strife nor fear had abated. Soojan 
Sing led the Bahfcore^ in the south, while Lakha Champawut and Kesar 
Koompawut aided bf'^Sie Bhattis and Chohans, kept the garrison of Jodpoor 
in alarm. When Soo^tn was slain, the bard was sent to Bingram, who held 
a munsub and lands from the king ; he was implored to join his brethem ; 
he obeyed, and all collected around Singram * Sewanchaf was attacked, 
and with Bhalotra and Panchbadra were plundered ; while the blockaded 
garrisons were unable to aid. An hour before sunset, every gate of Maroo 
was shut. The Asoors had the strong-holds in their power; but the plains 
resounded with the An% of Ajit. Oodi-bhan, with his Jodawuts, appeared 
before Bhadrajoon ; he assulted the foe and captured his guns and treasure. 
An attempt from Jodpoor made to recapture the trophies, added to the 
triumph of the J oda. 

" Poordil Khan§ held # $ewanoh ; and Nahur Khan Mewatti, Kunari. 
To attack them, the Champawuts convened at Mokulsir. Their thirst for 
vengeance redoubled all the tidings that Noor Alii had abducted two young 
women of the tribe of Assani. But na led the Bahtores; they reached Ku- 
nari and engaged Poordil Khan, who was put to the sword with six hundred 
of his men. The Bahtores left one hundred in the field that day, the ninth 
of Cheyt. The Mirza|| no sooner heard of this defeat than he fled towards 
Thoda, with the Assani, damsels, gazing on the mangoes as they ripened, and 
having reached Koochal, he encamped. Subui Sing, tho son of Aiskurn, 
heard it, he took his opium, and though thoMirza was surrounded by pillars, 
the dagger of Aiskurn’s son reached his heart ; but the Bhatti IF was cut in 
pieces. The roads were now impassable ; the T lianas** of the Yavans were 
reduced to great straits. 

The year 1742 commenced with the slaughter of tho king’s garrison at 
Sambhur by the Lakhawuts and Assawuts j-f-j- while from Godwar tho chiefs 
made incursions to the gates of Ajmeer. A battlo took place at Mairta > 
where the Bahtores wore defeated and dispersed ; but in revenge Singram 
burned the suburbs of J odpoor, and then came to Dhoonara^ where once 
more the clans assembled. They marched, invested Jhalore, when Beharrf, 
left without succour, was compelled to capitulate, and the gate of honour 
(Qhermadward) was left open to him. And thus ended 1742. 

We are not informed of what clan he was, or his rank, which mnst have boon high. 

The tract so called, of which Sowanoh is the capital. J Oath of allegiance. 

* It is almost superfluous to romark, ovon to the more English reader, that whenever he 
meet the title Khan, it indicates a Mahomed an ; and that of Sing (Hon) a Rajpoot. 

|| Noor Alii. Mir^a is a title only applied to a Mogul. 

1 Asa Bhatti revenged this disgrace, it is probabie the Assani damsels, thus abducte^^ 
the Mirza, were of his own raoe. ** Garrisons and military posts, * 

ft These are of the most ancient vassalage of Maroo* 
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The clans 'petition to see the young Raja. — Boorjun S&J of Kodak joins the 
Rahtore cause.— They proceed to Aboo . — Are introduced to Ajit } who is 
conveyed to A lnoa 7 and makes a tour to all ike chieftainships. — Counter- 
nation of A rungzele. — He sets up a pretender to L odpoor. — The Rafa 
tores and Haras drive the Imperialists from Mar war, —They carry the 
war abroad . — S term of poor Me wdiL — T he Kara prince slain . — Boorga* 
das returns from the Bekhan.— Bcf eats S efi Khan , governor of Ajmer ; 
who is disgraced by the king . — S efi Khan attempts to circumvent A jit by 
negotiation, — His failure and disgrace.— Rehellion in M ewar.- — T lie Rah- 
tores support the Rana . — A rungzebe negotiates for the daughter of prince 
Aider left in Marwar. — A jit again driven for refuge into the hills,—* 
Affair at Beejipur, — Success of the RaUores.—Antngzcbds apprehension 
for his grand-daughter. — The Rana sends the coco-nut to A jit, who pro* 
ceeds to Oodipnor, and marries the Ranafs niece . — Negotiations for peart j 
renewed , — Terminate. — T he surrender of the princess , — J odpoor restored. 
— Magnanimity of D oorgadas t — Ajit takes possession . — A jit again drimi 
from his capital, — Afflictions of the Hindoo race.- t— . A son born to A jit, 
named Abhye Sing , — His horoscope. — Battle of D roonara. — T he viceroy of 
Lahore passes through TJLarwar to Om^r at. —Death of Amngzebe.— Di- 
ffuses joy , — A jit attacks J odpoor, —Capitulation. — Dispersion and mas- 
sacre of the king's troops . — Aj it resumes his dominions , — Az im> with the 
title of Bahadur Shaky mounts the throne . — Battle of Agra, — T he king 
prepares to invade Wlarwar. — Arrives at kjmeer % — Proceeds to Bai-B]« 
laru , — Sends an embassy to A jit, who repairs to the imperial camp , — 
Reception, — Treacherous conduct of the emperor, — Jodpoor surprised.—* 
A jit forced to accompany the emperor to the Bekhan . — Biscontent of the 
Rajas, — They abandon the king, and join Rana Umra at Oodipoor , — 
Triple alliance . — A jit appears before Jodpoor , which compitulates on 
honourable terms,— Ajit undertakes to replace Raja Leu Sing on the gadi 
of Amber. — Battle of Sambhur, A jtt victorious , — Ambrr abandoned to 
Jey Sing. — A jit attacks Bikaner . — Redeems Nag ore. — The Rajas threaten • 
ed by the ki#ig>— Again unite,— The king repairs to Ajmcci\ — The Rajas 
join him, — Receive firmans for their dominions,— Aj it wakos a pilgrimage 
to Cumkhetra. — Reflections on the thirty gears' war 'Waged by the Rah 
tores against the empire for independence— Hnlogiam on D oorgadas. 

“In the year 1743, the Champawuts, KoompiHvuts,.Oodawuts ? Muirtea^ 
Jodas, Kurumsotes, and all the assembled clans of Maroo, became impatient 
to see their sovereign. They sent for the Kht'cehie Mokurnl, and prayed 
that they might but behold him ; but the faithful to his trust replied, M He,* 
who confined him to me, is yet in the Dckhan Without the si^ht of our 
Lord, bread and water have no flavour/ 5 Mokund could not withstand their 
suit, Tho Hara prince Doorjun Sal, having come to their aid with one 
thousand horse from Kotah,f they repaired to the hill of Aboo, when on tho 

* Meaning Door^nWas. — — - 

+ His principal olyoct was to marry the daughter of Sujaus Sing Clumnwut, tli« Ui- 
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last day of Cheyi 1743, they saw their prince. “ As the lotos expands at the 
sunbeam, so did the heart of each Rahtore at the sight of their infant sove* * * § 
teign ; they drank his looks, ieven as the papiya in the month Asoj sips drops 
of amrita {ambrosia ) from the Champa .* There were present, Oodi Sing, 
Singram Sing, Beeji-Pal, Tej Sing, Mokund Sing, and Nahur son of Huree, 
all Ohampawuts, Raj Sing, Juggut Sing, Jeit Sing, Samunt Sing, of the 
Oodawuts, — Ram Sing, Futteh Sing, and Kesuri, Koompawuts. There was 
also the Oohur chief of pure descent, f besides the Khcechi Mokund, thePura- 
hit, the ^Purihar, and the Jam priest, Yati Gyan, Beejy: In a fortunate 
hour, Ajit became known to the world. The Hara Rao first made hia salu- 
tation ; he was followed by all Manvar with offerings of gold, pearl*, and 
horses. 

u Enayet conveyed the tiding io Arung Shah • the Asoor chief said to 
the king, 4 if without a head, so lo »g they had combated him, what could now 
be expected v ho demanded reinforcements. 

* f In triumph they convoyed the young Raja to Ahwa, whoso chief made 
the hadhoo\. with pearls, and presented him with horses; here he was 
entertained, and here they prepared the teeka dour . Ihenco, taking Raepur, 
Bilara, and Baroonda in his way, and receiving the homage and nuzzurs 
of their chiefs, he repaired to Asops, where he was entertained by the head 
of the Koompawuts. From Asope he went to the Bhatti fief of Lowairob ; 
thence to Reah, the chief abode of the Mairteas ; thence to Kcwnsir, of the 
Kurumsotes. Each chief entertained their young lord,- around whom all 
the clans gathered. Then. lio repaired to Kaioo, the ahod-s of Pabhoo Rao 
Dhaudul,§ who came forth with all his bands $ and at length he reached 
Pokurn, where he was joined by Doorgadas from the Dekhan, the 10th of 
Bhadoon 1744, 

“ Enayet Khan was alarmed. He assembled a numerous array to quell 
this fresh tumult, but death pounced upon him. Tho king was afflicted 
thereat. He tried another stratagem, and set up a protended son of Jeswunt 
styled Mohammed Shah, and offered Ajit the inunsub of five thousand to 
submit to his authority. Tho pretender also died as he set out for Jodpoor, 
and Sujait Khan was made the governor of JMarwar in the place of Enayet* 
Now ’the Rahtores and Haras united, having cleared Maroo of their foes, 
attacked them in a foreign land. The garrisons of Malpura and X^oor Mandil 
were pub to the sword, and hero the Hara prince was killed by a cannon shot,, 
in loading the storm. Here they levied eight thousand mohurs in conlribu~ 
tion and returned to Mar war, while the civil officers, and Purohits made 
collections in his country ; and thus passed 1744. 

i6 The year 3745 commenced with proposals from Sujait Khan to hold 
Marwar in farm ;he promised ono-fourth of all transit duties if tho Rahtore* 
would respect foreign commerce ; to this they agreed. The son of Enayet 


• 

of tho tvivo ’Mokund Sing, often mentioned in tho chronicle Tho Kotali prince dtfred pot* 
aeconl in,* 4 evt«y Rajpoot ma>.im of gallaniry, infuse hia aid on such occasion f hut tho 
natural pi, :md high annul .> r>oo«jmi Sul required no r timulus 

* Tho Hindoo pool ray« the Fiipi; a bird becomes intf > k ited v-ith tho flowers* . 

+ A name now lost, 

j Waving a brass vc 1, fille tfilh pearls, round his hoad. 

§ Pabhoo Twao Rahtore is immoi taliped by tho aid of his lance on this occasion 5 lie was 
of the ancient chivalry of Maroo, nnd st ; ll hold his allodial domain.* 


8 
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left Joipoor for Delhi ; he had reached Raimval, but was overtaken by the 
Joda Hurnafc, who released him both of wives and wealth. Tho Khan lied 
to the Cuchwahas for shelter, Sujah Beg, who left Ajmeer to release him, 
fared no better ; he was attacked, defeated, and plundered by Mokhundaa 
Ghampawut. 

(< Xn 1747, Sefi Khan was Hakim of Ajmeer: Doorga determined to 
attack him. The Hakim took post in the pass which defends the road ; 
there Doorga assailed him. and made him fly to Ajmeer. The tidings reached 
the king $ he wrote to the Khan, if he discomfited Doorgadas, he would raise 
him over all the khans of the empire ; if he failed, he should send him 
bracelets* and order Sujait from Jodpoorto supersede him.” Sefi, before 
abandoning his trust, tried to retain his honours by the circumvention of 
Ajit. He addressed a letter to him, saying he held the imperial sunnud for 
the restoration of his paternal domains, but that, as the king’s representative, 
he must come and receive it. Ajit marched at the head of twenty thousand 
Rahtores, sending in advance Mokund Champawut to observe whether any 
treachery ’was contemplated. The snare was discovered and' reported to Ajit, 
as he arrived a.t the foot of the pass beyond the mountains. * Let us, how- 
ever, have a sight of Ajidoorg as we are so near,’ said the young prince, ‘and 
receive the compliments of the khan.’ They moved on towards tho city, and 
Sefi Khan had no alternative but to pay his obeisance to Ajit. To enjoy his 
distress, one said, ‘let us fire the city/ The Hakim sat trembling for its 
safety and his. own ; he brought forth jewels and liprses, which he presented to 
Ajit. 


In 174?3, the troubles re-commenced in Me war. Prince Utnra rebelled 
against his father, Rana Jey Sing, and was joined by all his chiefs. The 
Rana fled to God war, and at Ganorah collected a force, which Unura propared 
to attack. The Rana demanded succour of the Rahtores. and all the Mair- 
teas hastened to relieve him; and soon after Ajit sent Doorgadas and Bugwan, 
with Rinmull J oda, and ’the eight ranks of Rahtores’ to espouse the father’s 
cause. But tim Chondawuts and Suktawuts, the Khalas and Ohohansj 
rather than admit foreign interference in their quarrel, thought it bettor to 
effect a reconcilliation between father and son; and thus the Rana was indeb- 
ted to Marwar for the support of his throne. 

a irk * ? ear passed in negotiation to obtain the daughter of prince 
Akber, left itx charge of Doorgadas, for whose honour Arunzebe was alarmed, 
as Ajit was reaching manhood ; Narayndas Koolmbi was the medium of nego- 
tiation, ana Sefi Khan caused all hostilities to cease while it lasted. 

In 1750, the Mooslem governors of *Jodpoor, Jhalore, and Sewanob* 
combined their forces against Ajit, who was again compelled to retreat to tho 
mountains. Akho the Balia, received their attack, but was defeated in the 
montn 01 Magh. Another combat was hastened by the wanton slaughter of 

n/wrftt Hakim of Chank, with all his train, wore mado prisoners 

at Mokukr by the Champawut Mokundas. - 

A , J® aw * were the Mooslems put in 1751, that many districts paid 
choutJi , others tribute, and many tired of this incessant warfare, and unable to 

Kh^ er J b T U ^ ead *_ * ook service with the Rahtores. This year, Kasim 
miftn and Imshkur K han marched against Ajit, who took post at Beejipur. 

* A mark of contempt. «— • - — 

+ One of those pampered bulls, allowed to wander at liberty and fed by every one. 
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Doorga’s son led the onset, and the Khan was defeated. With each year of 
Ajit grew the hopes of the Rahtores; while Arungzebe was afflicted at each 
month’s growth of his grand-daughter. He wrote to Sujait, the Hakim of 
J odpoor, to secure his honour at whatever cost ; his applications for Akber’s 
daughter were unwearied. 

“ This year the coco-nut studded with gems* two elephants and ten steeds, 
all richly caparisoned, were sent by the Rana to affiance the daughter of his 
yonnger brother, Guj Sing, to Ajit. The present was accepted, and in the 
month of Jeit, the prince of the Rahtores repaired to Oodipoor, where the 
nuptials were solemnized. In Asar he again married at Deolah.f 

“ In 1753, negotiations were renewed through iJoorgadas, and the pro- 
tracted restoration of the Suliani obtained the seat of his ancestors for the 
Jodani . Doorga was offered for himself the munsub of five thousand, which he 
refused ; he preferred that Jhalore, Sewanchi, Sanchore, and Theraud, should 
revert to his country. Even A rung admired tho honourable and distin- 
guished treatment of his grand-daughter. ^ 

“ In Pos 1757 , t A jit regained possession of his ancestral abode : on his 
roaching Jodpoor he slew a buffalo at each of its five gates. The Shahzada 
Sooltan led the way, Sujaib being dead.§ 

“ In 1759, A.zim Shah again seized on Jodpoor, and Ajit made Jhalore 
his abodo. Some of his chiefs now served the foe, some the Rana whose 
hopes were on Eklinga alone ; while the lord of Amber served the king in tho 
Dekhan. The enormities of the Asoors had reached their height ; the sacred 
kine were sacrificed even ajf MathoonvPryag, and Okamandel; the Jogis and 
Byragis invoked heaven for protection, but iniquity prevailed as the Hindu 
strength decayed. Prayers were every where offered up to heaven to cleanse 
the land from the iniquities of the barbarians. || In this year, the month of 
Magh 1759, the Thlittum Laggun (the ‘sun in Gemini’), a son was born ofthe 
Chohani, who was called Abhye Sing. (See end of this chapter, p. 65, for 
the Horoscope of Abhye Sing.) 

cc In 1761 Eusoph was superseded by Moorshid Kooli as Hakim of Jod- 
poor. On his arrival ho presented tho royal sunnud for the restoration of 
Mairta to Ajit, Koosui Sing, tho Mairtea Sirmor, with the Phaijdul Gobip- 
das, vrere ordered to take the charge, which^ incensed the son of Inctur, 
(Mohkim Sing), who deemed his faithful service during his minority over- 
looked by this preference. He wrote to the kipg to nominate him to the 
command of Mar war, and that he would fulfil his ^charge to the satisfaction 
both of Hindu and Moslem. 

“ In 1761 the star of tho fce begin to decline. Moorshid Kooli, the 
Mogul, was relieved by Jaffior Khan. Mohkim’s letter was intercepted. Ho 
had turned traitor to his prince, and joined tho king’s troops. Ajit marched 

* Tho coco, the symbol of a marriage officer. 

+ PorUbgurh peolah, a small principality grown out of Jfewar, 

% X <Ni.unofc now call to mind whether this break of four years in the chronicle of the bard 
Kurmirl. i occurs in the original, or that in translating I loft the hiatus from their being 
nothing interesting therein. Tho tyrant was now fully occupied in tho Dokhan wars, and tho 
Rajpoots had time to brontho. 

§ This Shahzada must have been prince Azim, who was nominated vioeroy of Ouzerat 
and Marwar. 

|| This record of tho manifold injuries, civil and religious, under which the Hind 
nation groanod, is quite akin to tho letter of romonstranco addrossod by Rana Raj Sing 
Arungssobe,— See Vol, I, p 306. 
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against them ; he fought them at Droonara ; the king’s troops were defeated, 
and the rebel Eendavvut was slain. This was in L7G^. 

“ In 1763, Ibrahim Khan the king’s 11 utenajt* of Lahore, passed 
through Marwar to relieve Azim in the vice- royalty <>I Uuzorat. Ontlm 
second day of Oheit, the obscure half of the moon, the joyful tidings arrived 
of the death of the king-t On the fifth, a jit took tohorso ; ho reached the 
town of Joda, and sacrificed to the gates, put the Asoois feared to fhec him. 
Some hid their faces in fear, while others fled* The Mirza came down, and 
Ajlt ascended to the hal's of his ancestors. The wretched Y&vans, now 
abandoned to the infuriated Rajpoots smarting under twenty-six years of 
misery, found no mercy. In hopeless despair they fled, and the woalih Which 
they had amassed by extortion and oppression, returned to enrich the pro- 
prietor. The barbarians, in turn, were made captive ; they fought, wo.ro 
slaughtered and dispersed. Some sought sirna (sanctuary), and found it ; 
even the barbarian leader himself threw -fear to the winds in fcho unconcealed 
sanctuary of the Koompawut. But the tiiumph of the Hindu was complete, 
when, to escape from perdition, their flying foes invoked So> ta-ltam and Hur* 
govirfd, begging their bread in the day, and taking to their heels at night. 
The chaplet of the Moolla served to count the name of Rana, and a handful of 
gold was given to have their beards removed,}: Nothing but the despair and 
flight of the ‘Mletcha 7 was heard throughout Moordhur. Mairta was eva- 
cuated, and the wounded Mohkim fled to Hagorc. Sojufc and Palli were re- 
gained, and the land returned to the Jodani. Jodgurh was purified from 
thk contaminations "of the barbarian with the water of Ganges and the sacred 
Toolsi, and Ajit received the tiluk of sovereignty. 

Then Azim marched from the south and Moazim from the north. At 
Agra a mighty battle f*>r empire took plice between the two Asoors, but 
Alium§ prevailed and got the throne. The tidings soon reached (he king, 
that Ajit had plundered his armies in Maroo and taken possession of the 
‘ cushion * of his father. 

“The rainy season of 1764 had vanished, the King had no repose *, ho 
formed an army and came to Ajuieer, Then Ituridas, tho son of Bugwan, 
with the Ovihur and Mangalea chiefs,|f and Rutna the leader of tho Oodawutsf, 
with eight hundred of tin ir clan, enteied the Ccastle and swore to Ajit, that 
whatever might be his intentions, they were resolved to maintain the castle to 
the death, The ioyai army encamped at Bai Bilara, and Ajit prepared for 
the storm ; but the King was advised to try peaceful arts, and an overturn was 
inade, and the messenger was sent back to the King accompanied by Nahur 
Khan. The embassy returned bearing the •royal firman to Aji<* ; but before 
he would accept it, he said he would view tho royal army, and on **ho first 
day of Phalgoon he left the hill of f foda and reached .Bncsilpur. Hero ho 
was received by a deputation from the King, headed by Sujait Khan, son of 
the Khankhanan, accompanied by the Raja of Badoria and Rao Boodh Hing 
of Boondi : — the place of meeting w »s Peeper. Tiut nit lit passed in adjust' 
jug the terms of the treaty. The ensuing morn ho marched forward at the 


* He is called the Bit nidi, or ‘son-in-law of the king.* 

f StkCheifc S 1763. The 28fch Zekaxul. 

t The Rajpoots gave up beards the bettor to'piaUnguish thorn from the MoosI mat. 

§ Shah Allum. who assumed tho title of Bahadur Shnh, on mounting tliu thnmo, 

|| The Mangalea is a branch of the Gholotes, severed from the onginal *Aotn in thn rtign 
of Bappet cloven con tunes ago. 
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head of all the men of Maroo ; and at Anundpur the eyes of the king of the 
barbarians ( NLletcha ) fell on those of the lord of the earth. He gave him the 
title of Teg Bahadur* * * § But fate decreed that the city of Joda was coveted 
by the king ; by stealth he sent Mairab Khan to take possession, accompanied 
by the traitor Mohkim. Ajxt burned with rage when he heard of this trea- 
chery, but he was compelled to dissimulate and accompany Allum to the 
Dekhan, and to serve under Kambuksh. Jey Sing of Amber J- was also with 
the king and bad a like cause for discontent, a royal garrison being placed in 
Amber, and the gadi of the Baja bestowed on his younger brother, Beejoy 
Sing. Now the army rolled on like a sea overflowing its bounds. As soon as 
the king crossed the Nerbudda,f the JRfijas executed their designs, and with- 
out saying a wo d, at the head of their vassals retrograded to flajwarra. 
They repaired to Oodipoor, and were received by Bana Umra with rejoicing 
and distinction, who advanced to conduct them to his capital. Seated to- 
gether, the chaori waving over their heads, they appeared like the TWzma,§ 
Bramha, Vishnu and Mahesa. From this hour the fortunes of the Asoors 
sunk, and virtue again began to shew herself.|| From Oodipoor the ,two 
Bajas passed to Marwar. They reached Ahwa, and here the Champawut 
Singram, son of Oodibhan, spread the foot-carpet (pug-moonda) for his lord. 

‘‘The month of Sawan 17G5 set in, and the hopes of the Asoor expired. 
Mairab was in consternation when he heard that Ajit had returned to his 
native land. On the 7th the hall of Joda was surrounded by thirty thousand 
Bahtores. On the 12th the .gate of honour was thrown open to Mairab ; 
ho had to thank the sun of AiskurnU for his life. He was allowed an honour- 
able ret rear, and Ajit onco more entered the capital of Maroo. 

“Jey Sing encamped upon the banks of the Soor Sagur ; hup a prince 
without a country, he was unhappy. But as soon as the rains were passed, 
Ajaial, the sanctuary of the Cuchwaka, proposed to reinstate him in Amber. 
When conjoined they had reached Mairta, Agia and Delhi trembled. When 
they arrived at Ajmeer its governor sought sirna with the saint,** and paid 
the contributions demanded. Then, like the falcon, Ajit darted upon Sam- 
bhur ; and hero the vassals of Amber repaired from all quarters to.tke*$fcaai* 
dard of their lord. With twelve thousand men, the JSyed advanced aloflg the 
edge of the salt lake, to encounter A jmal. The Koompawut • led the charge ; 
a desperate battle ensued ; Hussein, with six thousand men, lay on the field, 
while the rest took to flight and sought refuge in the castle.ft His lieute- 
nant, the Purihar, chief pandoo,\\ hero fell into tho hands of Ajit ; he then 
felt he had recovered Mundore. On intelligence of this history, the Asoors 
abandoned Amber, and having placed a garrison in Sambbur, in the month 
of Megsir, Ajit restored Jey Sing to Amber, and taxing prepared to attack 


* ‘The war; tor’s nwrord.’ 

t This is tho Mi/'zcb Raja, Joy Sing ; — tho posterior Jey Sing had tho epithet Sowar, 

J Tho Mooslem iustouaa moufcions in Vol. I. p. 320. That Bahadur was then m ro%U to 
Lahore. 

§ Ti'i-anga, tho trifle-bodied, or tri-muni. > 

(| Tho bard of Maroo passes over tho important fact of tho inbormarringe whkh took 
place on this occasion of the Rajpoot triple alliance. — See Vol. X, p. 320. 

•JT Doorgadas, who recommended tho acucptanoo of the proffered capitulation. 

** Tho shrine of Khwaja Kootub. 

++ Although the Marwar chronicler takes all the orodit of this action*, it was of ought by 
the combined Rajpoots of the aliianoo Vol. L p. 821. , ’ 

tt Bandoo is tho squire, tho shield-bearer, of tho Rnjppvtfj. 
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Bikaner. Ajit committed the administration of all civil affairs to the faith- 
ful Raghonath Bindarri, with the title of Dewan. He was well qualified, 
both from his experience in civil affairs and from his valour as a soldier. 

“In Bhadoon of the year 1766, Armgzebe put to death Kambuksh* * * § 
and Jey Sing entered into negotiations with the king. Ajit now went 
against Nagore ; but Indur Sing bung without resource, came forth and 
embraced Ajit’s feet, who bestowed Ladnoo upon him as a heritage. But 
this satisfied not him who had been the lord of Nagore, and Indur carried his 
complaints to Delhi.+ The king was enraged — his threats reached the Rajas, 
who deemed it safe again to re-unite. They met at Koleo near Didwanah, 
and the king soon after reached Ajmeer. Thence he sent his firmans and tho 
punja as terms of friendship to the Rajas % Nahur Khan, ehelah of the king, 
was the bearer. They were accepted, and on the 1st Assar both the Rajas 
repaired to Ajmeer. Here the king received them graciously, in the face of 
the world j to Ajit he presented the sound of the Nine Castles of Maroo, and 
to Jey Sing that of Amber. Having taken leave of the king, the two Rajas 
went on the purik to the sacred lake of Pooslikur. Hero they separated for 
their respective domains, and Ajit reached Jodpoor in Sawum 1767. In tins 
year he married a Gor Rani, and thus quenched the feud caused by Arjoon, 
who slew TTmra Sing in the Aumkhas.f Then ho went on a pilgrimage to 
Curukhet, the field of battle of the Mahabbarat, and made his ablutions in 
the fountain of Bhisma § Thus 1767 passed away, 

Here let us, for a while, suspend the narrativo of the chronicler, and 
take a retrospective glance at the transactions" of the Rahtorcs, from the 
year 1737, the period of Raja Jeswunt’s death at Cabul, to the restoration 

* 'Kambuksh was the child of the old age of tho tyrant Avungzobo. by a Rajpoot princcsSR" 
He appears to have held him in more affection than any of his other sons, as his letter on his 
death-bed tp him testifies. See Vol. I. p 302. 

t Indur Sing was the son of Umra, the eldeRt brother of Joswunt, and tho father o £ 
Mohkim, who, being disappointed of the government of Mairta, deserted to the king. 

X This is another of the numerous instances of contradictory feelings in tho Rajpoot 
character. TTmra, elder brother of Jeswunt, was banished from Marwar, lost his birth-right, «nd 
was afterwards slain at court, as already related. His son, Turlur Sing, and grandson Moh- 
kim, from Nagore, which they held in separate grants from the king, never forgot their litlo 
as elder branch of the family, and eternally contested their claim against Ajit. Still, as a 
Rahtore, he was bound to avenge the injuries of a Rahtorc, oven though his personal foe. — 
Singular inconsistency ! 

§ There is an anecdote regarding the fountain of this classic Hold of strife, the Troad of 
Rajasthan, which well exemplifies the superstitious belief of the warliko Rajpoot. The em- 
peror Bahadur Shah was desirous to visit this scene of the exploits of tho heroes of antiquity, 
stimulated, no doubt, by his Rajpootni queen, or his mother, also of this race. Ho was srated 
under a tree which shaded the sacred fount, named after tho great leader of tho Curus, his 
queen by his side, surrounded by kanats to hide thoifi from profane eyes, when a vulture per- 
ched upon the tree with a bone in its beak, which falling in tho fountain, tho l>irtl sob up a 
scream of laughter. The king looked up in astonishment, which was greatly increased when 
the vulture addressed him in human accents, saying, " that in a former birth she was a •Tht/inf, 
and was in the field of slaughter of the groat war, whonne she flow away with tho dissevered 
arm of one of its mighty warriors, with which she alighted on that very tree, that the arm 
was encumbered with a ponderous golden bracelet, in which, as an amulet, were set thirteen 
brilliant symbols of Siva, and that after devouring the flesh, she dropped the bmcqlofe, which 
fell into the fountain, and it was this awakened coincidence which had caused “tho scream of 
laughter.” We must suppose that this, the pulchcwa rf tho field of slaughter, spoko Sanscrit 
or its dialect, interpreted by his Rajppot queen. Instantly tho pioneers, were commanded tf 
clear the fountain, and behold the relic of the Mahabhnrat, with the symbolic ombloms of th< 
god all- perfect ! and so largo were they, that tho emperor remarked, they would answer ox 
cellently well for c slaves of the carpet.’ The Hindu princes then present, among whom wort 
the Rajas Ajit and Jey Sing, were shocked at this levity, and each on treated of the king tm< 
of tho phallic symbolSt The Mirza Raja obtained two, and both aro yet a JoypDor, one in tU 
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of Ajit, presenting a continuous conflict of thirty years' duration. In vain 
might we search the annals of any other nation for such inflexible devotion 
as marked the Rahtore character through this period of strife, during which, 
to use their own phrase, “ hardly a chieftain died on his pallet, 9 ' Let those 
who deem the Hindu warrior void of patriotism read the rude chronicle of 
this thirty years’ war ; let them compare it with that of any other country, 
and do justice to the magnanimous Rajpoot. This narrative, the simplicity 
of which is the best voucher for its authenticity, presents an uninterrupted 
record of patriotism and disinterested loyalty. It was a period when the 
sacrifice of these principles was rewarded by the tyrant ting with the highest 
honours of the state ; nor are we without instances of the temptation being 
too strong to be withstood : but they are rare, and serve only to exhibit, in 
more pleasing colours, the virtues of the tride which spurned the attempts 
at seduction. What a splendid example is the heroic Doorgadas of all that 
constitutes the glory of the Rajpoot! Valour, loyalty, integrity, combined 
with prudence in all the difficulties which surrounded him, are qualities which 
entitle him to the admiration which his memory continues to enjoy. The 
temptations held omt to him were almost irresistible : not merely the gold 
which he and thousand of his brethren would alike have spurned, but the 
splendid offer of power in the proffered c munsub of five thousand , 9 which 
would at once have lifted him from his vassal condition to an equality with 
the princes and chief nobles of the land. Doorga had, indeed, but to name 
his reward ; but, as the bar$ justly says, he was 4 amolacj beyond all price, 

4 moho unique, ‘.Not 9 evei> revenge, so dear to the Rajpoot, turned him aside 
from the dictates of true honour. The foul assassination of his brother, the 
brave Soning, effected through his enemies, made no alteration in his humani- 
ty whenever the chance of war placed his foe in his power ; and in this, his 
policy seconded his virtue. His chivalrous conduct, in the extrication of 
prince Akber from inevitable destruction had he fallen into his father's hands, 
was only surpassed by his generous and delicate behaviour towards the 
prince's family, which was left in his care, forming a marked contrast to 
that of the enemies of his faith on similar occasions. The virtue of the 
granddaughter of Arungzebe, in the sanctuary ( $irna ) of Droonara,* was 
in far better keeping than in the trebly-walled harem of Agra. Of his 
energetic mind, and the control he exerted over those of his confiding 
brethren, whafca proof is given, in his preserving the secret of the abode of 
his prince throughout the six first years of his infancy ! But, to conclude our 
eulogy in the words of their bard : he has reaped the immortality destined 
for good deeds; his memory is cherished, his actions are the theme of constant 


Temple of Silla Devi, (1) the other in that of Govinda, Ajit had one, still preserved and were 
shipped at the shrine of Qir&hwri at Jodpoor My old tutor and frieud, the Yati Gyanohandia 
who told the storv while he read the chronicles as I translated them, has often seen and made 
homage to all the three relics. There is one, lie believed, at Boondior Kotsh, and the R&fcaby 
some means obtained another. They are of pare rook crystal, and as each weighs some pounds 
there must havo boon giants in the days of the Bharat, to have supported thirteen in one 
armjet. Homor’s heroes were pigmies to the Gurus, whose bracelet we may doubt if Ajae 
could havo lifted. My venerable tutor, though liberal in his opinions, did' not chose to dissent 
from the general belief, for man, ho said, had beyond a doubt greatly degenerated since the 
heroic agos, and was rapidly approximating to the period, the immediate forerunner of a uni- 
versal renovation, when only dwarfs would creep over the land, 

(1) The goddess of arms, their Pillas, 

* Doorga’s fief on the Loont* 
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praise, and his picture on his white horse, old, yet in vigour, is familiar 
amongst the collections of portraits of Uajpootana,* 

But there was not a clan, or family, that did not produce men of worth 
n this protract* d warfare, which incited constant emulation ; and the bards 
of each had abundant materials to emblazon the pages of their chronicles. 
To the recollection of these, their expatriated descendants allude in the 
memorial^ of their hardships from the cruel policy of die reigning chief, 
the last lineal descendant of the prince, whose histoiy, has just been narrated! 
W e now resume the narrative in the language of the chronicle. 

* See Vol. I. p. 311 . ~~ ~~ ~~~ — 

+- See Yol. T. p. 163. 
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In the janam-parbi, or horoscope of Abhye Sing- (referred to in p. 59) ; the 4th, 7th, 8th, 
10th, 11th and 12th houses denote tho destinies of the heir of Apt* In the 4th we have the 
monger JRaTioo, the author of eclipses. Of the 7th, or house of 'heirs, the Moon and Vomis 
have taken possession ; of tho 8th, or house of strife, the Sun and Mercury. In the 10th is 
Kefoo , brother of R&hoo, both signs of evil portent. Mars rides in the house of fate. While 
Saturn and Jupiter are together in ihe abode of sovereignty. Like that of every man living" 
the horoscope of the heir of Maroo is idled with good and evil • could the Jotiski , or astrologi- 
cal seer, have put tho parricidal sign in the house of destiny, he might have claimed some 
merit for supefrior intelligence. Those who have over consulted any works on this f 'olish per- 
suit, will observe that the diagrams of the European astrologers ar<* exact copies of tho Hindu* 
in proof of which! have inserted this : to trace darkness as well as light from tho Easi ! 




CHAPTER IXo 


Ajit commanded to reduce Nahn and the ■ rebels of the Bewaluc mountains . — 
The emperor dies, — Civil ware. — Ajit ‘nominated viceroy of Guzerat . — 
Ajit commanded to send his son to court . — Daring attack on the chief of 
J Tagore, who is slain , — Retaliated. — The king's army invades Marwar % — 
Jodpoor invested.*— Terms . — A bye Sing sent to court. — A jit proceeds to 
Delhi— Coalesces with the Syed ministry of the king . — Gives a daughter in 
marriage to the emp&'or. — Returns to Jodpoor. — Repeal of the J ezeya. — 
Ajit proceeds to his viceroyalty of Guzerat. — Settles the province . — 
Worships at Dwarica.— Returns to Jodpoor. — The S yeds summon him to 
court . — The splendour of his train. — Leagues with the Qyeds. — The emperor 
visits Ajit. — Portents . — Busein Alii arrives from the Dekhan. — Conster- 
nation of the opponents of the S yeds and Ajit.— Ajit blockades the palace 
with his Rahtores. — The emperor put to death. — Successors . — Mohammed 
Shah.— He marches against Amber . — Its Raja claims sanctuary ivith Ajit. 
— Obtains the grant of Ahmedabad, — Returns to Jodpoor. — A jit unites his 
daughter to the Prince of Amber . — The S yeds assassinated.— Ajit warned of 
his danger . — Seizes onAjmeer. — Slays the governor. — Destroys the mosques 
and re-establishes the Hindu rites , — A jit declares his independence. — Coins 
in his own name , — Establishes weights and measures, and his own courts of 
justice. — Fixes the gradations of rank amongst his chiefs. — Ihe Imperia- 
lists invade Marwar.—Abhye Sing heads thirty thousand Rahtores to 
oppose them. — T he king's forces decline battle. — T he Rahtores ravage the 
Imperial provinces. — Ab hye S inq obtains the surname of 'Dhonkul/ or 
exterminator.— Returns to Jodpoor. — Battle of Samlhur.—Ajit gives 
sanctuary to Choramun Jat , founder of Bharatpur. — T he emperor put 
himself at the head of all his forces to avenge the defeat of Sambhur . — 
Ajmeer invested . — Its defence. — Ajit agrees to surrender Ajmcer.— A b hye 
Sing proceeds to the imperial camp — His reception. — Ilis arrogant bear- 
ing.— Murder of Ajit by his son. — Infidelity of the bard.— Blank leaf 
of the Raj Roopaca, indicative of this event— Extract from that chronicle . 
— Funeral * rites .— Sicc queens and fifty-eight concubines detemnnic to 
become Satis.— Expostulations of the Nazir, bards , and pur obits. — They 
fail.— Procession.— Rite concluded.— Refietions on A jiffs life and history . 

** In 1768 Ajit was sent against JTaim and the chiefs of the snowy 
mountains, whom he reduced to obedience. Thence ho went to the Ganges, 
where he performed his ablutions, and in the spring he returned to Jodpoor. 

[* In 1769 Shah Alium went to heaven. The torch of discord was lighted 
by his sons, with which they fired their own dwelling. A$ix\ Ooshawn was 
slain, and the umbrella of royalty waved over the head of Moiz-o^tHleexi. 
Ajit sent the Bindarri Kaimsi to the presence, who returned with the sun« 
nud of the vice-roya,Ity of Guzerat. In the month of Megsir 1769, he pre- 
pared an army to take possession of the S atra-schcsf* when fresh dissensions 
broke out in the house of the Chagitai. The Syeds slew Moiz-oo-deen, and 


The ' Boyenteen thousand, towns of Guzerat. 
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Ferochsear became king. Zoolfeear Khan was put to death, and with him 
departed the strength of the Moguls# Then the Syeds became headstrong* 
Ajit was commanded to send his son, Abhye Sing, now seventeen years of 
age, with his contingent, to court ; but, Ajit having learned that the traitor 
Mokund was there and in great favour, sent a trusty band, who slew him 
even in the middle of Delhi. This daring act brought the Syed with an 
army to Jodpoor, Ajit sent off the men of wealth to Sewanoh, and his son 
and family to the desert of Rardurroh,* The capital was invested, and 
Abhye Sing demanded as a hostage for the conduct of Ajit, who was also 
commanded to court. To neither was the Raja inclined, but the advice of 
the Dewan, and still more of Kesar the bard, who gave as a precedent the 
instance of Rao Ganga when invaded by the Lodi, Dowlut Khan, who en- 
trusted his affairs to his son Maldeo, was unanimously approved .+ Abhye 
Sing was recalled from Rardurroh, and marched with Hosein Alii to Delhi, 
the end of Asar 1770. The heir of Maroo received the munsub of five 
thousand from the king. 

<c Ajit followed his son to the court, then held at Delhi, There the sight 
of the altars raised over the ashes of chiefe who had perished to preserve in 
his infancy, kindled all his wrath, and ho meditated revenge on the whole 
house of Timoor. Four distinct causes for displeasure had Ajmal : — 

“1st. The Noroza, 

“2d. The compulsory marriage of their daughters with the king ; 

“3d. The killing of kine ; 

“4?th. The Jezeya , or capitation tax/’§ 

Here we must interrupt the narrative, in order to supply an important 
omission of the bard, who slurs over the hardest of the conditions demanded 
of Ajit on the invasion of the Syed, viz . the giving a daughter to Ferochsear, 
the important political results of which are already related in tho first . part 
of this work. [| This compulsory marriage only aggravated Ajit’s desire of 
vengeance, and he entered into the views of the Syeds with the true spirit 
of his father ; obtaining meanwhile, as the price of coalition, the compliance 
with the specified demands, besides others of less^ moment, such as “that 
the bell for prayer should be allowed to toll in the quarters of the city 
allotted to the Rajpoots, and that their temples should be held sacred ; 
and last, but not least, the aggrandisement of his hereditary dominions,” 
Let ua again recur to the chronicle. 

“In Jeit 1771, having secured all his wishes, Ajit left the court, and 
with the renewed patent as viceroy of Guzerat, returned to Jodpoor, Through 
Kaimsi, his minister, th ejezeya wa* repealed. The Hindu race owed eternal 
obligation to the Mor {crown) of Mordhur, the sanctuary of princes in 
distress. 

“In 1772, Ajit prepared to visH his government : Abhye Sing accom- 
panied his father. He first proceeded to Jhalore where he passed the rainy 
season. Thence he attacked the 4 Mewasso :’1T first Neemuj, which he took* 

* The tract west of tho Looni. 

t They slur over most important demand— a daughter to wife to the king — it Is at 

this Ajit hesitates, aud for whioh the precedent is given. 

t SeeVol. L p. 279. 

I Described in Vol, I. p. 296. 

nVeL X. p. 323. 

IT Mciva*$oU a term given to tho fantnosses in the mountains, which the aboriginal tribes, 
tulig, Meeaas, and Maire, and not unfre^uently the Rajpoots, make their retreats; and in 
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when the Dfeor&s paid him tribute. Feeroz Khan advanced from Palhanpnr 
to meet' him. The Ran of Therad paid a lack of rupees, Cambay was invested 
and paid ; and the Koli chief, Kemkurn, was reduced. From Patun, Sukta 
the Champa\vut l with Beejo Bindarri, sent the year preceding to manage 
the province, came forth to meet him. 

“In 1773, Ajit reduced the Jhaia of.Hulwud, and Jam of Noanuggur, 
who paid as tribute three lacs of Rupees, with twenty-five choice steeds j and 
having settled the province, he worshipped at Dwarica, and bathed in the 
Gomtee* Thence he returned to Jodpoor, where he learned that Indur Sing 
had regained Nagore ; ff but he stood not before Ajifc, 

“ The year 1774 had now arrived. The Syeds and their opponents wore 
engaged in civil strife. Hosein Alii was in the Dekhan, and the mind of 
Abdoolla was alienated from the king. Paper on paper came, inviting Ajit, 
Pie marched by Nagore, Mairta, Poshkur, Marobe, and Sambhur, whose garri- 
sons he stivngfched, to Delhi. Foom Marote he sent Abhye Smg back to take 
care of Jodpoor. The Syed advanced from Delhi to meet the JJhunni ( lord ) 
of Marvtar, uho alighted at Aliverdi’s serai. Here the Syed and Ajit formed 
a league, to oppose Jey Sing and the Moguls, while the king remained like a 
snake coiled up in a closed vessel. To get rid of their chief oppouent, Zoolfe- 
car Khan, was first determined. 

“ When the king heard that Ajit had reached Delhi, he sent the Hara 
Rao Bheem of Kotah, and Khandowran Khan bo introduce him to the pre- 
sence. Ajit obeyed. Besides his own Rahtores, ho was accompanied by Rao 
Bislien Sing of Jessulmer, and Puddum Sing of D^erawul, with Futteh Sing, 
a noble of Mewar, Maun Sing Rahtore, chief of Seeta Mhow, and the Chun- 
derawufc, Gopal of Rampura, besides Oodi Sing of Kundaila, Sukut Sing of 
Munohurpur, Kishen of Kulchipur, and many others.*}- The meeting took 
place at the Mooti Bagh. The king bestowed the munsuh of [left ttazari 
(seven thousand horse) on Ajit, and added a eroie of dams to his rcnt-ro.l. 
He presented him with the insignia of the Mahi Momtib , with elephants and 
horses^ a sword and dagger, a diamond a ; grette (Qirpech) and plume, and a 
double string of pearls. Having left the presence, Ajit went to visit Ab- 
doolla Khan. The Syed advanced to meet him, and his reception, with his 
attendants, was distinguished, They renewed their determination to stand 
or fall together. Their conference caused dismay to the Moguls, v\ho lay in 
ambush to put Ajit to Death. 

^ “ On the second day of the bright moon of Pos, 1775, the king honoured 
Ajit with a wisit. Ajit seated the king on a throne formed of bags of rupees 
to the amount of one lack,t and presented elephants, horses, and all that was 
precious. In the month of Find goon, Ajit and the Syed wont to visit the 
king ; and after the conference wrote to Husein Alii revealing their plans 

the present instauco the bard alludes to the ‘ Mewnsso’ of tho Deoras of Sirohi and Aboo, 
which has annoyed tho deoendauis of Ajit to tins hour, and has sorvod to maintain tho 
independence of this Chohan tribe. 

# This is all fn the district of Oka (Ola- man dal a) where tho Badhails fixed themselves 
on the migration of Seoji from Cauouj. It would have boon instructive had the bard deigned 
to have given us any account of the recognition which this visit occasioned, and which beyond 
% doubt caused the ■ hooks of Chroniolog and Kings’ to bo opened and referred to, 

T This list well examphlies the toi e now <iHwumodby tho Biahtoreas but this grand feudal 
assemblage was in virtue of his ofhoo of viceroy ofGuzzerai. Each and all of those oMoftain- 
ships tho author js as familiar with as with the pen ho uovv holds. 

f j»oiia,ooo. 
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and desiring bis rapid march to unite with them from the Dekhan, Now 
the heavens assumed portentous appearances ; the desa* was red and fiery; 
jackasses brayed unusually ; dogs barked ; thunder rolled without a cloud; 
tho court, late so gay, was now sad and gloomy; all were forebodings of 
change at Delh». In twenty days, Husem reached Delhi ; his countenance 
was terrific; his drum, which now beat close to the palace, was the knell of 
falling greatness. He was accompanied by myriads of horse. Delhi was 
enveloped in the dust raised by his hostile steeds. They encamped in the 
north of the city, and Husem joined Ajit and hid brother. The trembling 
king sent congratulations and gifts ; Tho Mogul chiefs kept aloof in their 
abod< s ; even as the quail cowers in the grass when thi falcon hovers over it, 
so did the Moguls when Iluscin reached Delhi. Tho lord of Amber was like 
a lamp left without oil. 

“On the second day, all convened at Ajib’s tents, on the banks of Jumna 
to execute the plans now determined upon, Ajit mounted his steed; at the 
head of his Rahtores, he marched direct to the paLice, and at every post he 
jjlaced bis own men: he looked like the fire destined to cause pralaya .f 
When the sun appears darkness flies; when tho oil fails the lamp goes out: 
so is it with crowns and kings, when good faith and justice, the oil that feeds 
thoir power, is wanting. The crash which shivered the umbrella of Delhi 
reverberated throughout the land. The royal treasuries Were plundered. 
None amidst the Moguls came forward to rescue their king (Ferochser), and 
Joy Sing fled from tho scene of destruction. Another king was set up, but 
in "four months he was seized with a distemper and died. Then DowlahJ 
was placed on the thione. "But the Moguls at Delhi set up Neko Shah at 
Agra, and Husein marched against thorn, leaving Ajit and Abdoolja with the 
ki"g.§ 

"In 1776, Ajit and the Syed moved from Delhi; but the Moguls sur- 
rendered Neko Shah, who was confined in Selimgurh. At this time the king 
died, and Ajit and the Syods made, another, and placed Mahomed Shah on 
the throne. Many oounfcii"S were destroyed, and many wore made to flourish, 
during tho dethronement of kings by Ajit. With the death of Ferochsaar 
Jey Sing’s views Were erushod, and the fcjycds determined to punish 
The lord of Amber was like water carried in a platter. || The king reached 
the Durgah at Sikri, in progress to Amber, and hero the chieftains sought tho 
Hrm (sanctuary) of Ajit. They said tho Khoorm was lost if ho protected 
thorn not against the Syeds. Even as Krishna saved Arjoon in tho Bharat,' 
so did Ajit take Jey Sing under bis promotion. He sent the chiefs of the 
Ohampawuts and his minister to dispel his fears; they returned with the 
lord of Amber, who felt like one who had escaped the «'Oom {pralaya). Ajit 
placed one monarch on the throne, and saved another from destruction. The 
king bestowed upon him the grant of Ahmedabad, and gave him pormissibn 
to visit his home. With Jey Sing of Amber, and Bood Sing Hara of Booudi, 
— ,. 4 - - — — A 

* Onion of tlio tjuarbor, • v - 

+ TRo final doom. * ' , t 

$ Rulfolwjol Dowla. 

§ This is both minutely’ and faithfully related, and fully as much sq As tho Mfchomodan 
record of this black deed. Wo have already (Vol J. p. 32^,) dosmibrid it, aUd gfiven a tran- 
slation of an autograph letter of tho pnneo of Ambor, written on this memorable (toy. Tho 
importance of tho transaction, as well aa tho dosiro to show tho Bardio version, will justify 
i to repetition. 

H Itt sdlueion to his, yaoillation, for uhioh tho ‘Him Baja* was notorious, 
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be marched for Jodpoor, and in the way contracted a marriage with the 
daughter of the Shekhawut chief of Munohurpur. In the month of Ahsin, 
he reached Jodagir, when the lord of Amber encamped at Soor Sagur, and 
the Hara Rao north of the town. 

“ The cold season had fled ; the spring (b ussunt) approached. The 
peacock was intoxicated with the nectar-drops distilled from the sweet blos- 
somed ama (mango) ; the rich sap exuded; the humming-bees clustered 
round the flowers $ new leaves budded forth ; songs of joy resounded ; the 
hearts of gods, men, and women expanded with mirth. It was then the lord 
of Amber was bedecked in saffron robes, to espouse the 4 virgin of the sun ’ 
(S urya Kuma/ri), the child of Ajit. On this he had consulted the Champa- 
wufcs, and according to ancient usage, the A d-Purdhan> or chief minister, 
the Koompawut : likewise the Bindarri Dewan, and the Guru. But were I 
to dwell on these festivities, this book would become too large ; I therefore 
say but little 1 

“The rains of 1777 set in, and Jey Sing and Bood Sing remained with 
Ajit, when a messenger arrived with tidings that the Moguls had assassinat- 
ed the Syeds, and were now on the watch for Ajit. He drew his sword, and 
Swore he would possess himself of Ajmeer. He dismissed the lord of Amber. 
In twelve days after Ajit reached Mairta. In the face of day he drove the 
Mooslem from Ajmeer and made it his own. He slew the king’s governor 
and seized on Tarragurh * Once more the bell of prayers was heard in the 
temple, while the barayf of the Mesjid was silent. Where the Koran was 
/ read, the Puran was now heard, and the Mundira took the place of the 
Mosque. The Kazi made way for the Brahmin, and the pit of burnt sacri- 
fice (homo) was dug, where the sacred kine were slain. He took possession 
of the salt lakes of Sambhur and Didwanno, and the records were always 
rnoisfc with inserting fresh conquests. Ajit ascended his own throne ; the 
umbrella of supremacy he waved over his head. He coined in his own name, 
established his own guz (measure), and seer (weight), his own courts of justice, 
and new scale of rank for his chiefs, with nalkees and mace-bearers, nobufcs 
and standards, and every emblem of sovereign rule. Ajmal in Ajmeer, was 
equal to Aspati in Delhi.t The intelligence spread over the land ; it reached 
even Mecca and Iran, that Ajit had exalted his own faith, while the rites of 
Islam were prohibited throughout the land of Maroo. 

“In 1778, the king determined to regain Ajmeer. He gave the com- 
mand to Mozuffur, wlm in the rains advanced towards Marwar. Ajit en- 
trusted the conduct of this war to his son, the ( shield of Maroo/ the * fear* 
less 9 (Ab&ye), with the eight great vassals, ^nd thirty thousand horse; the 
Champawuts on the right, the Koompawuts on the left, while the Kurum* 
aotes, Mairteas, J*odas, JEendos, Bhattis, Sonigurras, Deoras, Kheechies, Dhon- 
duls and Gogawuts,§ composed the main body. At Amber, the Rahtores and 


* The Star Fort , the castle of Ajmeer, 

t The call to prayer of the Mooslem. n 

r j J* Tbi mt xaofc the of tae imperial court is still strictly maintained at 

Jodpoor, The account of the measures which followed the possession of Ajmeer is taken from 
^chronicler SuryaPraki# , the only part not entirely translated from the JR&tf faopac Mhtai. 
a licen ?® ° f Po«t, where it suits his rhyme, for Ajit. Aspati, ‘lord of steeds,’ it 

r° th J* ® m P e ™ ra of 3D ® lbi - ft ft. however, but the second degree of 
paramount power— Gojpati ‘ Lord of elephants.’ is the first. 

, 7 § 1& 5 fce i r t ri . be8 5 re amongst the most ancient of the allodial chieftain* of the 

desert ; the Dhonduls being descendants of Rao Gango; the Gogawuts, of the famous Gfoga 
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imperialists came in sight; but Mozuffer disgraced himself, and retired within 
that city without risking an encounter. Abhye Sing, exasperated at this 
display of pusillanimous bravado, determined to punish the king. He 
5 attackad Shahjehanpur, sacked Narnol, levied contributions on Patun 
? ( T uarvati ) and Rewari. He gave the villages to the flames and spread 
^conflagration and consternation even to Aliverdi’s Serai. Delhi and Agra 
P trembled with affright; the Asoors fled without their shoes at the deeds of 
Abhye, whom they . styled Dhonkwl, ‘ the exterminator/ He returned by 
Sambhur and Ludhana, and here he married the daughter of the chief of the 
Narooeas.* • 

“ In 1779, Abhya Sing remained at Sambhur, which he strengthened, and 
hither his father Ajifc came from Ajmeer. The meeting was like that between 
* Oasyapa and Surya/ for he had broken the bow of Muzuffur and made the 
Hindu happy* The king sent his Qhelah m Nahur Khan, to expostulate with 
Ajit; but his language was offensive, and the field of Sawbhur devoured the 
tiger lord ( Nahur Khan ) and his four thousand followers. The son of Chora- 
mun the Jat, + now claimed sanctuary with Ajit. Sick of these dissentions, 
the unhappy Mahomed Shah determined to abandon his crown, and retire to 
Mecca, But determined to revenge the death of Nahur Khan, he prepared 
a formidable army. He collected [ the contingents of ] the twenty-two 
Satrapst of the empire, and placed at their head Jey Sing of Amber, Ryder, 
Kooti, Eradut Khan Bungush, &c. In the month ofSawun (July ), Tarra- 
gurh was invested; Abhye Sing marched out and left its defence to Umra 
Sing. It .had held out four .months, when through the prince of Amber ( Jey- 
\ listened to terms which were sworn to on the Koran by the 
of the king; an^/ agreed^. surrender Ajmeer. Abhye Sing then 
accompanist' 0 c; the camp. * g p r0 p 0B ^d that in testimony of his 

obedience he should repair to the presenc . , Amber pledged 

himself; but the fearless ( Aihye ) placed his 

15 of Marwar was received by the king with the ntmoat tonom^ 

but being possessed of a pouble qortion of that arrogance whi 
chief cha^teristic of hi/race* ( more especially of the Rahtor and 
from which he sprang), his reception nearlv produced at Delhi a rep^mon 
the scene recorded in the history of his ancestor Umra , a *Xe £$£& 
that his father held the first place on the king s right hand, he tl ° Ceding 
himself as his representative, entitled to the same h°no , unceve- 

the unbending etiquette of the proudest court m the 
moniously hulled past all the digaitaries of state, and had - even Momjed 

of L chj by r .of a» 

hw dagger, and but f >r the presence of mind of the monarch , 

ownchaplet round his neck- to restrain him, the Divan would have been 

^d eln^ed m^b b ^ tlie chronicles, and in recording the 
thTfoul^riSe in annals of Rajasthan, exemplify the mode in wnmn 


"TrSHileee in the earliest Mooslem. invasion reoorded. 

Raiasthan. The author had a chestnut Qattiawar, 


the Chohan, ^yho defended the -p_- _ f -L . QT1 mu Anthor had a cnes^nn* 

and his steed Jovxtdia, are immortal ft?., Rajasthan, The an monnted. scorning ev©r2>- 

called Jonadia , he was perfection, an» » P>ece of living fire when mounted, scorning 

pace bnt the antelope’s bounds and ^ 

* One of the great clans of Ambeh of whom more herafter. 


+ Founder of the Bhurtpore stat<?: _ _ 

t The Byeesa, or ‘twenty-two’ #oeroy8 of India, 
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pOitio historians gloss over such events It was against- Ajitfs will 
3$0n wentto coart, as if he had a presentiment of the fate which aWaated ^ 
im, and which has been already circumstantially related.* The authors from * 
i whose records this narrative is chiefly compiled, were too polite to sutfer such 
h stigma to appear in th§ir chronicles, c written by desire ’ and under the ey*e 
, of the parricide, Ajit’s successor. The 8 ary a Prakas merely says, “at this 
time Ajit went to heaven f but affords no indication of the person who sent 
The Paj Roopaoa , however, not bold enough to avow the myste- 
death of his prince, yet too honest altogether to pass it over, has left an 
b^tessive blank leaf at«this part of his chronicle, certainly not accidental, as 
’It intervenes between Abhye Sing’s reception at court, and the incidents 
following his father’s death, which I translate verbatim * as they present an 
rM^k?jsllent picture pf the results of a Rajpoot potentate’s demise. 

H / ** Abhye, a second Ajit, was introdnced to the A spati ; his father heard 
» nnd rejoiced. But this world is a fable,— a lie. Time will sooner 

£%: later prey on all things. What king, what raja can avoid the path lead- 
^ |ng to extinction 2 the time allotted for our sojurn here is predetermined; 

* pmqng it we cannot. The decree penned by the hand of the Creator is ern- 
Wraven upon each forehead at the hour of birth. Neither addition nor sub- 
friction can bo made. Fate (honhar) must be fulfilled. It was the oom- 
f *tnand of Govinda,f that Ajit (the Avatar of Indra) should obtain immortality, 

and leave his renown in the world beneath. Ajit, so long a thorn in the side 
J.pfiMjsfoe, was removed to Paralooa.% He kept afloat the faith of the Hindu, 

• the Mooslem in shame. In the face of cl^y, the lord of Maroo took 

the road which leads to Paradise ( Vaicoonta\ Then dismay seized thfe city ; 
each looked with dread in his neighbour’sj^ace has set l’ 

When the day of Yama-ruj^ arrives oan retard!? uok the five' 
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4 With joy I accompany my lord; that my fealty (sati) may be 

accepted, rests with" thee/ In like manner did the Gazelle (Mirgavati) of 
Derawul,f and the Tuar queen of pure bloody the Chaora Rani,§ ana 
her of Shekhavati, invoke the name of Hari, as they determined to Join their 
lord. For these six queens death had no terrors ; but they were the affianced 
wives of their lord : the curtain wives of affection, to the number of fifty-eight, 
determined to offet themselves a sacrifice to Agni.|| ‘Such another oppor- 
tunity/ said they, J can never occur, if we survive our lord; disease will seize 
and make us a prey in our apartments. Why then quit the society of our 
lord, when at all events we must fall into the handa of •Yama f for whona the 
human race is but a mouthful ? Lift us leave the iron ag e (Kal^uga) behind 
us/ ‘ Without our lord, even life is death/ said the Bhattiani, as she bound * 
the beads of Toolsi round hetf neck, and made the tilac with earth fromthe 
Ganges. While thus spoke, N^athoo; the Nazir, If thus addressed them : ‘ This 
is no amusement ; the sandal-yfood you now anoint with is cool : but will your 
resolution abide when you remove it with the flames of Agni ? ^ When thus 
scorches your tender frames^/ your hearts may fail, and the desire to recede 
will disgrace jour lords iriemory. Reflect, and remain where you are. You 
have lived like Indrarii ** nursed in softness amidst flowers and perfumes; the 
winds of heaven neybr offended you, far less the flames of fire. But to all 
his arguments they replied: ‘ The world we will adandon, but never our 
lord/ They performed their ablutions, decked themselves in their gayest 
attire, and for th$ la>t time made obeisance to their lord in his car. 
ministers, the b^rds, the family priests (Purohits), in turn, expostulated with 
them. The chj/ef queen (Pair am) the Chohoni, they told to indulge her 
affection for Jher sons, Abhye and Bukhta ; to feed the poor, the needy, the 
holy, and lea$a life of religious devotion. The queen replied : Koonfci, the 
wife of Ptinflu, did not follow her lord ; she lived to see the greatness ot the 
five brothers , her sons ; but were her expectations realized ? This hie is a vain 
shadow ;/this dwelling one of sorrow; let us accompany our lord to that ot nye, 

and thofie close it/ , „ . - , ^ 

%Tjfie drum ^ounied ; the funeral train moved on; all invoked the name o* 
jffdnriM* Oharity was dispensed like falling rain, while the countenances ef 
the qfteens were radiant as the sun. From heaven Umratt looked down ; in 
recompense of such devotion sho promised they should enjoy the society ot 
Ajit in* each suciO'rive transmigration. As the smoke, emitted from the 
houa$ of flame, ascended to tin sky, the assembled multitudes shouted 



Crishna. 

t Ancient capital cf the Bliattis. . * n . 

1 Descended horn tho ancient dynasty of fcho Hindu kings of Delai* 
I Trl be of tho first dynasty of Anhnlwaia Fattuu. 

1 "" * “ 


\ The Nalair (a Hood em epithet) has tho charge of the harem* , * ' 

Hori q oS*ahnI isftho mediator and preserver of the Hindu Triad ; his 
vokedin funeral rites. (See Tol. I. p. 568.) Tho following oxtraot from Dr. Wilkins t*W»- _ 
Uon of tho Quota will host disclose his attributes :-Cnshna speaks i : 

«< I am the journey of the good ; tho comforfcov ; the creators the 
irfflAAt the asvlum* and the friend, I am generation and dissolution; the places where all 
things are deposited, and tho inexhaustible soul of all nature. I am death and 
t new^iiing time; tho preserver, whose face is turned on all sides. X am ail giasptug 
death: and lam m resprwfcfonof those who are about fcb die." 

$$ A fcbam of ^oorga^the Hin4u Jtmp* 
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Khaman 1 Khamam ! ‘well done ! well done V The pile flamed like a volcano; 
the faithful queens laved their bodies in the flames, as do the celestials in the 
lake of Mamarwar* They sacrificed their bodies to their lord, and illustra- 
ted the races whence they sprung. The gods above exclaimed, s DhunDJiunf 
Ajit 1 whom intained the faith, and overhelmed the Asuras.’ Savitri, Gouri, 
Sarasvati, Gun^a, and Gomtrj: united in doing honour to these faithful 
queens, Forty-five years, three months, and twenty-two days, was the space 
of Ajitfs existence, when he went to inhabit Amrapura, an immortal abode 1” 

Thus closed the career of one of the ^nost distinguished princes who ever 
pressed the 4 cushion* of Maroo; a c areer as full of incident as aity life of equal 
duration. Born amidst the snow* of Cabul, deprived at his birth of both 
parents, one from grief, the other by ^Suicidal custom ; saved from the 
ilerodian cruelty of the king by the heroism of his chiefs, nuised amidst the 
rocks of Aboo or the intricacies of the Aravalli until the day of danger pass- 
ed, he issued forth, still an infant, at the head \pf his brave clans, to redeem 
the inheritance &o iniquitously wusted from him. In the history of man- 
kind there is nothing to be found presenting a more brilliant picture of 
fidelity, than that afforded by the Rahtore clans tn their devotion to their 
prince, from his birth until he worked out his ownSamd his countiy’s deliver- 
ance, It is one of those events which throw a gleam splendour upon the 
dark picture of feudalism, more prolific perhaps in cWme than in virtue. 
That of the Rajpoots, indeed, in which consanguinity is\superadded to the 
other, reciprocities which bind a feudal body, wears sRe more engaging 
aspect of a vast family. How affecting is the shnble language of these brave . 
men, while daily shedding their blood fur a prince whom, uirodl he fcad attain- 
ed his seventh year, they had never behold ! u Without thet sight of our 
lord,, bread and water have no flavour.” And how suceessfully\does the bard 
pourtray the joy of these stern warrior,-, when he says, *• as the" iobius expands 
at the sun-beam, so did the heart qf eaoliRahtote at the sight of tfeeir infant 
sovereign ; they d?ank his looks even as the pepaya in the month ok Asoj sips 
the drops of amrita (ambrosia) from the Champa }* \ 

The prodigality with which every clan lavished its blood, thrfough a 
space of six-and-twenty^ years, may iu part be learned from the chrlonicle; 
and in yet more forcible language from the cenotaphs scatteied o\|er the 
country, erected to the manes of those who fed in this religious wjarfare^ 
Were other testimony required, it is to be found in the annals of their (neigh* 
hours and their conquerrors ; while the traditional couplets of the tbards 
fe.miiiar to every Rajpoots, embalm the memory of the exploits orabhei 
forefathers. * \ 

Ajit was a prince of great vigour of mind as well as of frame. Valotyir 
was his inheritance ; he displayed this hereditary quality at the ear&y 
age of eleven, when he visited his enemy in his capital, displaying a courtesy 
which can only be comprehended by a Rajpoot. Amongst the numerous 
desultory actions, of which many occured every year, there were several in ^ 
which the whole strength of the Rahtores was led by their prince. The 


The sacred lake in Thibet. 

is r^kes/but is here uaod in the sense of glory; so that riches and elory are 
Httons in term with tho JItndu, as in practice in the west ; tho ono may always command 
rgGkmt that species of it for which uiuo-tontks of mankind contend, and arc safeia** 
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tattle of Sambhur, in S. 17 6o 9 fought against tho Syed^ which ended in an 
union., of interests, was one <*f these ; and, for the rest of Ajit’slife, kept him 
in close contact with the court, where he might have taken the lead had his 
talent for intrigue been commensurate with his boldness* From this period 
until his death, Ajit’s agency was recognized in all the intrigues and 
changes amongst the occupants of Timoor’s throne, from Ferochsear to 
Mahomed. He inherited an invincible hatred to the very name of Mooslem, 
and was not scrupulous regarding the means by which he was likely to 
secure the extirpation of a race so inimical to his own. Viewing the mani- 
fold reasons for this hatred, we must not scrutinize with^severily his actions 
when leagued with the Syeds, even in the dreadful catastrophe which over- 
whelmed Ferochsear, to whom he owed the two-fold duty of fealty and con- 
sanguinity. 

There is One stain oh the memory of Ajit, .which, though unnoticed in 
the chronicle, is too well ascertained to be omitted in a summary of hid 
character, moi*e especially as it llustrates that of thu nation and of the times, 
and shews the loose system which holds such governments together. The 
her.de Doorgadas, the preserver of his infancy, the instructor of his youth, the 
guide of his manhood, lived to confirm the proverb, u put not thy faith in 
princes” He, who by repeated instances of exalted self-denial, had refused 
wealth and honours that might have raised himself from his vassal conditions 
to an equality with his sovereign, was banished from the land which his in- 
tegrity, wisdom, and valour had preserved. Why, or when, Ajit loaded 
himself with this indelible infamy was not known ; the fact was incidentally 
discovered in searching a collection of original newspapers written from the 
camp of Bahadoor Shah,* in one of which it was stated, that “ BbOrg&das 
Was encamped with hie household retainers on the banks of the Peshola Lake 
at Oocfipoor, and receiving daily five hundred rupees tor bis suppoxt from the 
Rana; who when called on by tho king (Bahadur Shah) to surrender him, 
magnanimously refused.’’ Imagining that Ajit had been compelled to this 
painful sacrifice, which is nor noticed in the annals, the compiler mentioned 
it to a Tati deeply versed in all tho events and transactions of this stater 
Aware of the circumstance, which is not overlooked by the bards, he imto*- 
di&tely repeated the couplet composed on the occasion 2 

** Doorqa, des-mkar-jea, 

* c Qola, (fanctanil” 

u Poorga wa<? exiled, and Oangani given to a slaved 

Gangani, on the north bank of tho Loom, was the chief town of the 
Jttirno|e fief, of which clan Dowga was the head. It is now attached 
the Khctlina, or fisc, but whether recently, or over since Hoorga, wc know 
hot. The Kurnotes still pay the last rites to cheir dead at Gangani, wherir 
they have their cenotaphs (c hehtris). Whether that of tho noble Ddorgar 
stands there to serve as a memorial of princely ingratitude, the writer cannofe 
z say $ but tho portrait of the hero, in the autumn of his days, as given rp# 
the last linen l discendant of Ajit, is already before the reader, f W$l)may 

repeat, that the system of feudality is the parent of the most hyiltiant 
Virtues and the darkest crimes i Sere, a long life of uninterrupted fidelity 
could not preserve Doorga from the envonomed breath of slatoder, or the 


4 * Discovered by thfc Author amongst the Rau&'s archies. 
+ Vol, X* p. $37. , ° i 
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serpent-tooth of ingratitude : and whilst the mind revolts at She crime which 
left a blank leaf in the chronicle, it is involuntarily carried back to an act 
less atrocious, indeed, than one which violates the laws of nature, but which 
in diminishing none of our horror for Abhyo Sing, yet lessens our sympathy 
for the persecutor of Doorgadas. 


CHAPTER X. 

T he parricidal murder of Ajit } the cause of the destruction of Mar war . — The 
parricide , Abhye Sing, invested as Raja by the emperor’s own hand 1 — > 
Re returns from court to Jodgo&\ — His reception . — He distributes 
gifts to the bards and priests . — The lards of Rajpoot ana. — Kurna f 
the poetic historian of M arwar. — Studies reguisiic fo form a Bardai.— 

A bhye Sing reduces Nag ore.— Bestows it in appanage upon his brother 
Bakhta . — Reduces the turbulent allodialists . — Commanded to court . — 
Makes a tour of his domain. — Seized ly the small-pox.— Reaches the 
court. — Rebellion of the viceroy of Ouzzerat , and of prince Jungali in the 
Dekhan. — Picture of the Mogul court at t/m time . — The beera of foreign 
service against the rebels described. — Refused by the assembled nobles . — 
Accepted by the Rahiore prince. — ffe visits Ajmcer, which he garrisons . — 
Meeting at Pooslikur with the Raja of Amber. — Plans the destruction of 
the empire . — At Mairta is joined by his brother Bukhi Sin #.’ — Rcoches 
Sodpoor. — The kher, or feudal levies of Marufar. assemble — Consecration 
of the guns, — The memas carry of the cattle of the train ^Rajpoot con- 
tingents enumerated. — A bhyc reduces the M eena strong- holds in Sirohi 
The Sirohi prince submits , and gives a daughter in marriage as a peace 
offering.— The Sirohi contingent joins A bhye Sing. — Proceeds agains 
Ahmedabad. —Summons the viceroy to sum'endei'. — Rajpoot council of war 
— B ukhta claims to lead the van . — The Rahtore prince sprinkles his chiefs 
with safron- water. —Sir bullund’s plan of defence. — His guns manned by 
Europeans. — His body-guard of European musketeers. he stoi'm . — * 
Victory gained by the Raj pools. Surrender of Sirhitlluncl—IIe is sent 
prisoner to the emperor . — Abhye Sing governs Guzerot. — Rajpoot contin 
gents enumerated. — Conclusion of the chronicles . the Kaj JJoopaea and 
Surya Prakas. — Abhye Sing returns to Jodpoor. — The spoils conveyed 
from Guzerat. 

The parricidal murder of A jit is accounted the germ of destruction, 
which, taking root in the social edifice of Marwar, ultimately rent it asunder* 
Bitter has been the fruit of this crime, “ even unto the third and fourth i 
generation*' of his unnatural sons, whose issue, but for this crime, would irx\ 
all human probability have been the most potent princes in India, able single- \ 
handed to have stopped Mahratta aggrandisement. * } 

It was in 1781 (says the bard), Ajit went to heaven. With his otf n ^ 
hand did the emperor Mahomed Shah put the teeka on the forehead of Ahhoy 
.Bmg, girded him with the sword, bound the toorah on his head, placed a 
SGt goms in his girdle, and with Chaoris, Nobuts, and Nakarras, 
valuable gifts, invested the young prince in all the dignities of his 
^ a £ ore was resumed from the son of Umra and included in , 
his these marks of royal favour, he took leave of the court, 
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Rnd returned so his paternal dominions. JTrom village to village, as he jour- 
neyed homeward, the kullas was raised on the head,* When he reached 
Jodpoor, he distributed gifts to all his chiefs, and to the Bardais (bards) and 
Charuns, and lands to the family priests (Purohits' 

A day at the court of the desert king, related in the phraseology of the 
chronicle, would be deemed interesting as a picture of manners. It would 
also make the reader more familiar with Kurna, the most celebrated bard 
in the latter djys of Rajpoot independence: but this must be reserved for an 
equally appropriate vehicle, f and we shall at present rest satisfied with a . 
slight sketch of the historian of Maroo. 

Karna-Kavya, or simply Kurna, who traced his descent from the last 
household bard of the last emperor of Canouj, was at once a politician, a war- 
rior, and a scholar, and in each capacity has left; ample proof* of his abilities. 
In the first, he took a distinguished part in all the events of the civil wars * 
in the second, he was one of the few who survived a combat almost without 
parrallel* in the annals even of Rajpoot chivalry ; and as a scholar, he has 
left us, in the introduction to his work,$ the most instructive proof, not only 
of his inheriting the poetic mantle of his fathers, but of the course he pur- 
sued for the maintenance of its lustre. The bare enumeration of the works 
he had studied evinces that there was no royal road to Parnassus for the 
Rajpoot < Kaviswar/§ but that, on the contrary, it was beset with difficulties 
not a little appalling. The mere nomenclature of works on grammar and 
historical epics, which were to be mastered ere he could hope for fame, must 
have often made Kurna exciaim, “ How hard it is to climb the steps” on 
which from afar he viewed her temple. Those who desire to see, under a * 
new aspect an imperfectly known but interesting family of the human race, 
will be made acquainted with the qualifications of our bardic historians, and 
the particular course of studies which fitted Kurna “ to sit in the gated of 
Jodagir,” and add a new book to the chronicles of kings. 

These festivities of the new reign were not of long duration, and were 
succeeded by warlike preparations against Nagore, which, during the con-, 
teutions between Ajit and the emperor, had been assigned to the descendant 1 * 
of the ancient princes of Mundore. 

** When Ajmeer was invested by the collective force of the empire, H 
Eradut Khan (Bungush), collector of the Jczci/a,** took the Eendo by the 


* The Tcvlla* is a brazen vessel, of household use. A female of each family Mine one of 
those with water repairs to the house of the head of tho village, when, being all convened thev 
proceed in a body to moot the parson to whom thoy render honour, singing the euAarta*. or 
'song of joy/ The proson W water is a token of horn ago and regard, and one which the 
author has often had paid to him, especially in Mewar, whero every village mot him in this 
way- 

+ I hope ao»6 day to present a fow of tho works of the great bard Chund, with a dissert- 1 
ation on the Bardais. and all the c sons of Song/ 

1 Entitled the 6 Surya Brakas’ of 500 stanzas, 

§ ‘Kaviswar, or SCavya-imam, * lord of verse, * form Kwvya. t poesy 
|( The portal of bhe palace appears to have been the bards post ‘ 
position to his historic bards in * the Temple of Fame: * 

Full in the passage of each spacious gate, 

The sage historians in white garments wait v * * , \ 

Grav’d o’er the seats the form of Time was 
His scythe remov’d, and both his pinions tyotfad*' , 

5 Ifl . th . e oHgtoetj ' by the byetsa,” the j the collective force of, 

the fceiaMcw*, satrap# ofthe. prarlft&m. , 2 , . • •• 1 

** Capitation.tcwc. 


, e and imam* 

Pope gives the Soma 
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arm, and seated him in Nagore.*' But as soon as the Ilooli f was past, ffihr 
1 Avatars of Jowala-moolchi were consecrated : goats were sacrificed, and 
the blood, with oil and vermilion, was sprinkled upon them. The tents were 
moved out. Hearing this, Rao Indra produced the imperial patent, with 
the personal guarantee of Jey Sing of Amber. Abhye heeded not, and in- 
vested Nagore ; but Indra left his honour and his castle to the Fearless,^ who 
bestowed it on Bukhta his brother. He received the congratulations of 
Mewar, Jessulmer, Bikaner, and Amber, and returned to his capital amidsu 
the rejoicings of his subjects This was in S. 1781, 

•‘In JS. 1782, he was employed in restraining the turbulent Bhonrtias on 
the western frontiers of his dominions ; when the Sindils, the Deoras, the 
Balas, the Boras, the Balechas, and the Sodas were compelled to servitude. 

“ In S. 1788, a firman of summons arrived, calling the prince to attend 
the presence at Delhi. He put it to his head, assembled all his chiefs, and on 
his passage to court made a tour of his dominions, examining his gatrisions* 
redressing wrongs, and adjusting whatever was in disorder. At Furbutsir he? 
was attacked by the small-pox ; then nation called on Jtog iiamjj to shield 
him from evil 

“ In 1784, the prince reached Delhi. Khandowran, the Chief noble of 
the empire, was deputed by £he emperor to conduct him to the capital ; and 
when he reached the Presence,, his majesty called him close to his person, ex- 
claiming, ‘welcome, Khoosftbukhtfl Mahraja Hajeswa?'** it is long since wo 
met ; this day makes me happy ; the splendour ototh© Aum-khas is redoubled/ 
When he took leave, the king sent to his quarters; at Abhyepcor, choice fruits 
of the north, fragrant oils, and rose-water.” 

, The prince of Maroo was placed at the head of all the nobility. About 
the end of S* 1784, Sirbullund Khan’s rebellion broke out, which gave ample 
scope f r the valour of the Rahtores and materials for the bard, who thus 
circumstantially relates it: 

u The troubles in the Dekhan increased. The Shalaada rebell- 

ed, and forming an army of sixty thousand men ,attn eked the provincial gover- 
nors of Malwa, Surat, Ahmedpoor, slaying the king’s lieutenants, Geerd- 
pur Buhadoor, Ibrahim Kooli, Uoostum Alii, and the Mogul Bhujait. 

u Hearing this, the king appointed Sirbullund Khan to quash the rebel- 
lion* He marched at the head of fifty thousand men, having a crore of 
rupees for their subsistence ; but his advanced army of ten thousand men 
being defeated in the first encounter, he entered into terms with the rebels, 
agreed to a partition of the country.” 


* The poet calls it by its classic appellation, Naga&ocrfga, the * castle of the serpent/ 
t For this festival, see Vol 1. p. 417 

* a- the ‘ mouth of flame, 5 the cannon, which arc thus c^n.qpcratod before 

action. They are called avatars^ or * incarnations of Jowala-mookhi, the Rina of India* at the 
edge or raose crater the Rindu poet very properly plaons the temple ot Jm&U R&nL * the 
terrific K<ui-ri)a y the bmdu Hecate. * 

‘ § Ahhye, the name of the prince, means 4 fearless, * from Iftye, * fear,’ and privative prefix. 

An * SLTS 6 *7 these phrases exactly as pronounced in the western dialect), 

♦SSLr & ttla Mata is the common name for the goddess who presides over this 

‘sparge of infancy. r 

°f happy fortune.’ 

the P°, m P° u . s of the >ing 9 of Marooj groat Rnja, lord ofRajns. 
hnnSlSSS* +-uL Mohammedan histurtes of this poried is it mentioned, that there was a« 
th^purp^^^bthem^ 0 ^ of first Afahratta irmptionj probably ho was a more tool for 
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It was at this time the prince of Marwar b a gged the permission to retire 
to his hereditary dominions. The bard's description of the court, and of the 
empt-ror’s distress on this occasion, though prolix, deserves insertion : 

‘ v The king was seated on his throne, attenedby the seventy-two grand 
Omras of the empire, when tidings reached him of the revolt of Sirbuliund. 
There was the vizier Kumur-oo-din Khan. Itimad-oo/Doulan, Khandowrai^ 
commander-in-chief, (Meer Bukshee), Shumsam-oo-Doulah, the Ameer-oolr 
Omrah, Munsoor AUi, Roshan-oo-Doulah, Toora Baz Khan, the Lord Marcher 
(Seem Kci Bukshee) ; Roosfcum Jung, Afghan Khan, Khwaja Syed-oo-Diu, 
commandant of artillery (Meer A tush); Saadut Khan, * * * § grand chamberlian 
(Daroya Khowax), Boorhau-ool-Moolk, Abdool Summud Khan f Dulail Khan, 
Zuffiriah Khan, governor of Lanore, Dulail Khan, Meer Jumla, Khan*- 
khanan ; Zuffar Jung, E rad ut Khan, Moorshid Kooli Khan, Jaffier Khan, 
A'iverdi Khan,*} - Mozuffur Khan, governor of Ajmeer. Such and many 
more were assembled in the Presence. 

“It was read aloud that Sirbuliund had reduced Guzerat, and proclaim- 
ed his own c an; J that he had ground the Kolis to dust ; that he had van- 
quished the Mandillas, the Jhalas, the Chaurasimas, the Bhagails and the 
Gohils, and had nearly exterminated the Balas; that Hallar had agreed to 
pay tribute, and that such was the fire of this Yavan, that the Bhomias of 
themselves abandoned their strou o holds to seek sanctuary with him whom the 
*seventeeu thousands now called sovereign ; that he had set himself up a 
king In Ahmedabad, and mgbde a league with the i Southron/ 

“The emperor saw, that if this defection was not quelled, all the viceroys 
would declare themselves independent. Already had J ugureah Khan in* the 
north, Saadut Khan in the east, and the M.leteh Nizam-oobMoolk in fchh 
south, shewn the blackness of their d. signs. The tup'h (verve) of the empire 
had fled. 

“The beeva was placed on a golden salvt-r, which the Meer Tajukbore. in 
his extended arms, slowly passing in font of the nobles ranged in either side 
of the throne, mighty men, at the sight of whose faces the rustic would trem- 
ble: but in vain he passed both lines ; no hand was stretched forth ; soma lookr 
od away ; some trembled ; but no^e cast an eye upon the beera. ' ' \ 

“ The ‘almighty monarch/ (Purmesivar Padshah), who could make the 
beggar an Ornra of twelve thousand, and the noble of twelve thousand a 
beggar, was without resource. ‘Who/ said one , 1 would grasp the forked 
lightning, let him ongage Sirbuliund V Another exclaimed, *who would 
seize the vessel* and plunge with her in the whirlpool, he may contend with 
Sirbuliund/ And a third, 'whoever dare seize the forked tongue of the 
serpent, let him engage Sirbuliund/ The king was troubled* he gave, a 
sign to the Meer Tojuk to return the beera to him. 

u The 1 Rahtore prince saw the monarch’s distress, and as he was about 
leave the num-khas, he stretched forth his band, and placed the beera in ,1 rfh 
turban, ns he said, u be not oast down, on king of the world; I wiU jih*6k 
down this Sirbuliund ;§ leafless shall be the boughs of his ambition, Attd his 


* Afterwards Vizier of Oude, a state founded and maintained by consummate Wagon* 

+ Nawab of Bengal, another traitor. 

J This number of cities, towns, and villages, constituted fche kingdom of Guzerab under 
its ancient sovereigns, 

§ flWr, ‘the head/ b<x>lwi4> * exalted, high, arrogant/ I write the name Sicbtcllmd, being 
the orthography long known. * ; / 7 
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head (sir) the forfeit of his arrogant exaltation (boolund)f 

“ When Abhye Sing grasped the beera } the breasts of the mighty wefff 
ready to burst with the fullness of envy, even like the rine pomegranate. as- 
/the king placed the grant of Guzerat into the hands of the Rahtore. "The 
Shah’s heart was rejoiced, as he said, * thus acted your ancestors in support- 
of the throne ; thus was quelled the revolt of Khoorm and Bheem in the time 
of Jehangir *, that of the Dekhan settled ; and in like manner do I trust that 
'by you -the honour and the thtone of Mahomed Shah wiil be upheld/ 

“ Rich gifts, including seven gems groat of price, were bestowed upon* 
the Rahtore 5 the treasury was unlocked and thirty-one lacks of coin were 
assigned for the troops. The guns were taken from the arsenals, and yvith: 
the patent of the vice-royalties of Ahmedabad and Ajmeer, in the month of 
Asar (1786), Abhye took leave of the king/’* 

The political arrondissement of Marwar dates from this period ; for the 
rebellion of Sirbullund was the forerunner of the disintegration of the empire. 
It was in June A. D. 1730, that the prince of Marwar left the court of Delhi. 
He had a double motive in proceeding direct to Ajmeer, of which province he 
was viceroy ; first, to take possession of his strong-hold (the key not only of 
Marwar but of every state in Rajpootana); and second, to consult with the 
prince of Amber on the affairs of that critical conjuncture. What was the 
cause of Jey Sing's presence at Ajmeer the chronicle says notj but from 
circumstance elsewhere related, it may be conjectured that it was for the 
purpose of celebrating ‘the rites of the Pitriswara ’ (names of his ancestors) at 
Pooshkur. The bard gives a most prolix account of the meeting, even to the 
pufftur , 'or foot cloth’ spread for tC the kings of the Hindus” to Walk on, "who 
feasted together, and together plotted the destruction of the empire from 
Which we perceive that Kurna, the bard, had a peep behind the curtain. 

Having installed hi3 officers in Ajmeer, Abhye Sing proceeded to Mairia, 
when he was met by his brother, Rukht Sing on which occasion the great of 
Nagore was bestowed upon the latter. The brothers continued their route to 
the capital, when all the cheifs were dismissed to their homes with injunc- 
tions to assemble their vassals for the ensuing campaign against Sirbullund. 
At the appointed time, the hhex ( feudal array ) of Marwar assembled under 
the walls of Jodpoor. The occasion is a delightful one to the bard, who revels 
in all * the pomp and circumstance of war:' from the initiatory ceremony, the 
moving out the tents, to the consecration of the * mighty tubes ( bafooa-nal, ) 
the * volcanos of the field,’ or, as he terms them, the ‘crocodilemouths* (muyur* 
mookhm) ‘emblems of Yama,’ which were sprinkled abundantly ^ with the 
blood of goats slain under their muzzles. Efe describes each clan as it arrives, 
their steeds, and caparisons. 

Instead, however, of proceeding direct to the main object of the war, 
Abhye Sing took advantage of the immense army thus placed under his 
command, as viceroy of Guzerat, to wreak his own vengeance upon his 
neighbour, the gallant prince of Sirohi, who, trusting to hx£ native stength* 

> had spurned every compromise which involved his independence* This molu- 
' he maintained by his natural position, strengthened by alliances with the 
^%$ginal races who hemmed his little state on all sides, excepting that tow- 


rwar. 



'tori ol 


the emperor its called the Axpati, ‘brcl of swords/ or perhaps Awwpath 



, M&nm, ,thc mounfcairLsei'a ©f offeiiQe ip I 

AliJjplp white jhe prince, between his* $riisal £o$pOpr &n4 l&ff ; % 

„ M the kA^, gave himself up to indolence an# 

#hoie cattle of the train to the mountains. When thus 
tlhWBhye Sing, he coolly said, 4 ‘ Let them go, they knew we 
fera^a&d have only taken them to their own pastures in the f4| 

^S^pgeto say, they did return them, and in excellent condition, as 
| propped to march; When he heard of this, he observed, <c Did I not teli,j^p}^ 
. / these Meena^ wore faithful subjects V 7 . , ,, '? *\*rJj 

1 jV The Order to match was now given, when the, bard enumerate^ ham$aj 
,l^ihd strength of the different Rajpoot, princes, whose contingents fo^ed^tlti^ m 
, httajo in which there were only two Mohammed vn leaders Ofydfetiuvtioh ir* 
u Tlta Eafas of Kotah and Roondi ; the E^ochies of Gagrown ; the Gprcs pt , $ 
/' '^oopoor; theCuOhwahas of Amber, and, f even J the Sodas of tho4^$^j 
^ n^4e^ their respective princes or chiefs, were under the comm^’-^of 
v , Mftrwar prince. His native retainers, the united clans Of liarw^r, ^rrne^^ih^m 
Jright wiug of the whole army, head id by his brother Bukhta. ' ' . V #4^21 

\\\} , M “ On the lQth Cheit ( Sood ) S. 1786, A)jhye marched from' Jddpo^^w^J 
*' fehftdr^jopn and Malgurh, Sewanoh and Jhalbre. Rowarro was 
*"*—«ds of the enemy showered, and the Ohampawut fell amidst hWS^&P^ ■ 
xhe Debras abandoned the hill and fled, The, trees were . 

; a garrison was posted, and the array moved on to 
* with affright. Affliction seized Sirohi ; its princo was:ki l 

s ' >4$^ fee ReWarfro and Rossalio were destroyed.* The Ohohan 
yrfMig his daughter in the bridal vestments, to arraying bis ftriaift 

AmaV’ ■ • . ^ 

i,,; 1 ,,Rao bTararin Das, through the intervention. of a ' BujpfioS-'&l 
jf'jh^ect Myaram, of the Chaora tribe, made overtures to the Rsbjh 
f/ijjpjlpfj his niece (daughter of Maun Sing his predeceamr) in marju 
K the^midSt of strife, ‘ the coco-nut,’ with oight cli- ice stoxls and the pi 
fonp elephants, were sent and accepted. The drum <.f battle, ceaaa* 
nuptials .were solemnized, and in the tenth month Bam Sing ..was 
jodpoot.*’ The bard, however, lets ns into the secret, and shetrf£ 4 
' Rajpoots had ‘ seoret articles,’ as well as the more 
Europe : for besides the Mr Ohohani, the Bao consented to pay .Petil’- 1 
’ "fyani J, a ‘ concealed tribute.’ , • ■’« * v ' 

i < The Deora chiefs united their contingents to the rojal army,,, to 
subjugation of Sirbullund, and the march recommenced by Palhanpf 
, Sidp-tor, on the Sarasvati. Hero they halted, and ‘‘an envoy was dispatc. 

■ Sirbullund, summoning him to surrender the imperial equipmwwfflifk 
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and stores'; to account for the revenues, and to withdraw Ms garrison^ 
from Ahmedabad and all the strong-holds of the province” The reply was 
laconic and dignified ; “ that he himself was- king, and his head was with* 
Ahmedabad.” 

A grand council of war was convened in the Rajpoot camp, which L* 
describea eon amove by the bard. The overture and its- reception Were com- 
municated, and the debates and speeehes__which ensued thereon, as to the 
future course of proceeding, are detailed. The bard is, however, satisfied 
‘Wit 6 Recording the speeches of ‘ the chiefs of the eight grades of Marco.’ 

** First spoke the-chief of the children of Champa, Koosul; son of Hur* 
tot of Ahwa, whose seat is on the right of the throne. Then Kuntteram of 
Asope, leader of the Kooxnpawuts, whose place is on the left ‘ let us, like* 
the Kilkila,* dive into' the watefs- of battle/ He was foHowed by Kesuri,, 
fhe-Mairtea Sirmor; — then by the veteran who led the Oodawuts: old and brave,. 
— Ay a ITiile had he seen. Then the chief of Kbanwa, who* led the clan of 
oda, protested he would be the first to claim the immortal garland from the 
band of the Aps&ras^j*" c let ug stain our garments with saffron, and our 
fences With crimson, and play at ball with this Sirbullund.'t Fiitteh the 
'“aawut, and Kumavat Abhr-mal,, re-echoed his words. All shouted* 
jattle !’ * battle V while some put on the coloured garments, determined 
conquer B hanloca. Kuraa, the Champawut, said aloud, ‘ with sparkling cup 1 
the Apsaras will serve us in the mansion of the sun.’§ Every clan, every 
.chief, and every bard, re-echoed * battle V 

* Then Bukhta stood up to claim the onset, # ;fco lead the van in battle 
.nst Sirbullund, while his brother and prince should await the result in? 

Ajar of saffron-water was placed before the prince, with which 
:led each chief, who* shouted 1 , ‘they would people Umrapoor.’ll 
» bar d then describes the steeds of the Bajpoot chivalry, in which the* 
of the Dekhan takes precedence ; he is foil wed by the horses of 
v^terdurro in Marwar, and the Eattiawar of Saurashtra. 

^hind's plans of defence are minutely detailed. At each gate he 
thousand men and five guns, “ manned by Europeans,” of whom 
i ody of musketeers round his person. The cannonade had been 
up three days on both sides, in which the son of Sirbulhind was killed 

^*0 Mlkila, is the bird we call the kingfisher, 
he maids of war, the Valkyns of Rajpoot mythology. 

\other’ jev-de^nots on the name Sirbullund, with whose head (*ir) the Joda chief pro- 
>lay.at ball. 

ie young chieftain of Saloombra, the first of the nobles of Mewar, was sitting with 
entively listening as I was translating the Var against Sirbullund, read by my old'- 
His family possess an hereditary aversion to ** the cup,” which is nnder solemn pro- 
on from some cause which I forget, and so far did his grandfather cany his antipathy, 
a djjop falling upon him at an entertainment, he cut out the contaminated par t with his 
; ger. Aware of this I turned round to the young chief and said ; “ well 
m accept the cup‘ from the band of the Apsara, or would you refuse the TrCumoar ( p a 

Certainly I would take it; these are very different cups from ours 5 ” v*as bis reply. 
w believe that the heavenly fair carry the souls of those who fall m battle to the jtfm&at 
Surye}” "* who dare doubt it ? when my time comes, I will take that cup [** a glorious creed 
ft a soldiert Be sat for hours listening to my old tutor and friend ; for none of their bards 
tpouoded like him the bkojimga, (serpentine verse) of the poe*,, I have rated the Rawut 
* >r bei.jg unable to repeat the' genealogy of his house from Cbondato himself; but the family" 
ard was dead and left no progeny to inherit his mantle, This young chief U yet (A,3>, 182% 
fct twenty-two, and promises to be better prepared, 
iP'T&e city cf immortality,* 
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Jkt length, Bakhta led the storm, when all the otes and omits performed 
^prodigies of valour. The Campawut Koosul was the first to be carried to tha 
** immortal abode f but though <( the sun stood still to see th e deeds o the 
«o n of Hurnat,” we cannot particularize the bard’s catalogue of he * oes 
transferred to Suraloca* on this day, when the best blood of Rajpoetana was-shed 
on the walls of Ahmedabad. Both the princely brothers had their sfaatfe 
the play of s words, ’’ and each slew more than one leader of note, Umra who 
Jiad so often defended Ajmeer, slew five chiefs of the grades of two and three 
thousand horse, 

(< Eight ghurries of the day remained, when Sifbullund fled; but Ular,y 
the leader of fiis vanguard, made a desperate resistance, until he fell by the 
-hand ofBukht Sing. The drum of victory sounded. The Nawab left his 
pani in the ffincoond.f The f would-be-king’ was wounded; his elephant? 
shewed the speed of ihe deer. 3? our thousand four hundred and ninety-three 
were slain, of whom one hundred were Pcilki Nusheens , eight YLati Nmheem^ 
and three hundred entitled to the Tazeem on entering the Diwan Aum.§ 

(i One hundread and twenty chieftains of note, with five hundred horse, 
were slain with Abhye Sing, and sven hundred wounded, 

The next morning, Sirbullund^rremdered with all his effects. He was 
escorted towards Agra, his wounded Moguls dying at every stage; but the seal 
of the i Fearless’ was sad at the loss of his kin.!| ^ Abhi-Mal ruled over the 
.seventeen thousand towus of Guzerat, and the nine thousand of Marwe^r, 
besides one thousand elsewhere. The princes of Edur, of Bhooj, o? Parkur 
of $inde, and of Sirohi, the Ghalook Ran of Futtehpoor, Jhoojoonoo, Tessulmer. 
Nagore, Dongerpoor, BhansWarra, Lunawarra, Hulwad, every morning bowed 
the head to Abhi-Mal, ' * 

“ Thus, in the enlightened half of the moon, ont he victorious tenths ( 
1787, A. D. 1731), the day on which Ramachundra captured Lanka, the war 
•against Sirbullund, an Omra ( lord ) of twelve thousand, was concluded,”** 
Having l£ft a garrison ol seventeen thousand men for the duties of the 
•capital and province, Abhye . Sing returned to J odpoor with the spoils Of 
'Guzerat, and there he deposited four crores of rupees, and one thousand Ijwr 
hundred guns of all calibres besides military stores of every description With 
these, in the declining state of the empire, the desert king strengthened 
his forts and garrisons, and determined, in the general scramble for domi- 
nion., net to neglect his own interests, 

# The abode of heroes, Valhalla of the Kajpoot mythology. 

t Rincoond is the 4 fountain of battle^ and gam is applied, as we use the word water, to 
the temper or spirit of a sword j a play on words. 

? Chiefs entitled to ride in palkis and on elephants. ’ ,* 

A long list of names is given, which would only fatigue the reader ; but amongst them 
we select a singular one, Nolakh Khan Angles, Nolakh the Englishman’ f " > 

II The haw. enumerates with the meed ©f praise each vassal who fell, whether Rahtore'W 
'of the contingents of the other principalities serving under the prince of Marwar. 
Champawnt bore th^brunt, and lost Kurrun of Pally, Kishen Sing of Siadri, Gordbttp of 
Jalore, and Kulian. The Koompawuts lost also several leaders of clans, as Nuring, Sobrtan 
Sing, Pudma. son of Bootjun. The Joda tribe lost three leaders viz, Heamul, Goman, and 
Jogidas. The brave Mairteas also throe .* Bhom Sing, Koosul Sing, and Golab, eon of ifatti 
The allodial chieftains, tho Jadoons, the Sonignrras, the Dhonduls, and Kheechlh^Dsad many 
-brave men tl carried to Bhanaloco/' and even bards and purohits were amongst the slain, 
f Vtyya dasnwl 

** With this battle the Raj Roopaea, and &urya TraTm terminate. 



CHAPTER XI, 


Mutual jealousies of the brothers . — Abhye Shir/ drea'ls the military fame o 
Bakhta, — FPs policy — P ran. pud l >j the luted unmet, who deserts Jodpoo r 
for Nagore. — Scheme laid by T - ■, i to thwart his brother , — Attach of 
Bikaneer by M\je Sing. — ntar eouluct of his chiefs, who afford 
supplies to the beseped. — Bnlnia’ scheme to embroil the Amber Prince 
with his brother. — His overture and advice to attain Jodpoor in the absence 
of his brother. — Jey Sing of Amber. — 11 is reception of this advice , which 
is discussed and rijecud in a full council of the nobles of Amber.-— The 
envoy of Bakhta obtains an audience of the Prince of Amber. — Attains 
his object. — His insulting letter to Raja A bhye Sing. — The latter's laconic 
reply, — Jey Sing culls out the Kher, or feudal army of Amber. — Obtains 
foreign allies. — One hundred th iwul men muster under the walls of his 
capital , — March to the Mannar frontiers. — Abhye Sing raises the seige of 
B ikaneer . — B ukhta's strange conch it. — Swears Ins Vassals.— Marches with 
his personal retainers only to comboi the host of Amber. — Battle of 
Oangaria. — P’cspercde onset of B uUi/n Sing. — Destruction of his band . — 
With sixty men charges the Av,ibt.r Brio v, who avoids him. — Eulogy, of 
B ukhta by the Amoer hards. K< "na tie In d prevents a third charge — 
TSukhta’s distress at ihe loss -fills me... — The liana mediates a peace 
B likhta loses his tutelary divinity. — Restored by the Amber Prince . — 
Death of A bhye Sing — Anecdotes illustrating Ms character. 

The tranquility which for a while followed the campaign in Guzcrat 
was of no long duration. The love of ease and opium, which hieroased with 
the years of Abhye Sing, was disturbed by a perpetual apprehension of the 
active courage and military genius of his brother, whose appanage of Nagore 
was too restricted a field for bi3 talents and ambition. Bukhta was also 
aware that his daring nature, which obtained aim 'h * suit’ "”y b, as it would 
the swords, of his turbulent and easily excited conn yi v i ndcred him an 

object of distrust, and that without great circumspei.tiox . .■» would be unable 
to maintain himself in his imperium in impt rio, the cur.i t and three hun- 
dtedand sixty townships of Nagore. Fe vas too discrc i to support himself 
by foreign aid, or by fomenting domestic smfe ; but with ih" aid of the bard 
be adopted a line cf poliev, the nl.diom o? which v, ill developc now traits in 
the Raj pom, character, and exemplify its peculiarities. Kurna, after finishing 
his historical chronicle, concluding with the war against Sirbullund, aban- 
doned “the gate of Jodpoor, for that of Nagore,” Liko all his tribe, the 
bard was an adept in intriguo, and his saored character forwarded iho secret 
means of executing it. His advice was to embroil their "common sovereign 
with the prince of Amber, and as opportunity was not long wanting. 

, The prince of Bikaneer, a junior hut independent branch of Marwar 
bad offeneded his yet nominal suzerain Abhoy Sing, who, taking advantage of 
$he Weakness of their common liege lord tho emperor, determined to resent 
the affront, and accordingly invested Bikaneer, which had sustained a seize 
0 f some weeks, when Bukhta determined to make its release subservo bis 
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designs ; nor could he have chosen a better expedient. Although the prince 
of Marwar had led his united vassalage against Bikaneer, they were not only 
lukewarm as to the success of their own arms, but, anomalous as it must; 
appear in the annals even of feudal warfate, they furnished the besieged with 
the means of defence, who, but for the supplies of opium, salt, and ammu- 
nition, would soon have been compelled to surrender.. We can account for 
this: Bikaneer was of their own kin, a branch of the great tree of which 
Seoji was the root, and to which they could cling in emeigency ; in short, 
Bikaneer balanced the power between themselves and their head. 

The scheme being approved, its execution and mq,de of development to 
Jey Sing were next canvassed. Ct Touch his pride , 77 said Kurna ; “ tell him 
the insult to Amber, which your ancestor invested, has never been balanced, 
and that he will never find a time like the present to fling a few short at 
JodpOQr” 

Bukhta addressed a letter to Jey Sing, and at the same time sent ins- 
tructions to the envoy of Bikaneer at his court how to act. 

The prince of Amber, towards the close of his oareer, became partial to 
* the cup but, aware of the follies it involved him in, an edict prohibited all 
official intercourse with him while he was under its influence* The direct 
overture of Bukhta was canvassed, and all interference between the kindred 
belligerents was rejecting in a full council of tfee chiefs of Amber. But the 
envoy had a friend in the famous Vidyadhur,^ the chief civil minister of the 
state, through whose means he obtained permission to make 6 a verbal report, 
standing . 7 “Bikaneer,” hesaid, “ was in peril, and without his aid must fall, 
and that his master did not consider the sovereign of Marwar, but of Amber, 
as his suzerain . 7 Vanity and wine did the rest. The prince took up the 
pen and wrote to Abhyo Sing, That they all formed one great family ; to 
forgive Bikaneer and raise his batteries : 77 and as he took another cup, and 
eurled his moustache, he gave the letter to be folded. “ Maharajah , 77 said 
the envoy, “ put in two more words : *or, my name is Jey Sing*’ 7 ’ They 
were added. The overjoyed envoy retired, and in a few minutes the letter 
was on transit to its destination by the swiftest camel of the desert Scarcely 
had the envoy retired,, when the chief of Bhansko, the Mentor of Jey Sing, 
entered. Be was told of the letter, which * would vex his Saffga. f, f The 
old chief remonstrated , he said, “unless you intend to extinguish the Ouch- 
wahas, recall this letter ” Messenger after messenger was sent, but the envoy 
knew his duty, At the dinner hour, all the chiefs had assembled at the 
(JR usom) banquet-hall, when the spokesman of the vassalage, old Deep Sing, 
in reply to the communication of; his sovereign, told him he had done a cruel 
and wanton act, and that they must all suffer for his imprudence. 

The reply, a laconic defiance, was brought back with like celerity; it was 
opened and read by Jey Sing to his chiefs: “ By what right do you dioate of 
me, or interfere between me and my servants ? If your name is * the lion to 
Victory 7 (Jey Sing), mine is f the Lion without Fear’ (Abhye Siug). ,? t 


# Vidyadhur was a Brahmin of Bengal, a scholar and man of science. The plan of the 
modem city of Amber, named Jeypoor, was his : a city as regular as Darmstadt* He was also, 
the Joint compiler of the celebrated genealogical tables which appear in the first Volume of 
this work. 

+ flee gga is a term denoting a connexion by marriage. 

X I write the names as pronounced, and as familiar to the readers of Indian* history* 
J'yct, in Sanscrit, is ' victory, Abhya, e fearless/ 
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The ancient chief. Deep Sing, said : <f I told you how it would he ; hufc 
there is no retreat, and our business is to collect our -friends. The Kher, or 
*levy en masse] was proclaimed \ Every Ouchwaha was commanded to re- 
pair to the great standard planted outside the capital. The home-clans came 
pouring in, and aid was obtained from the Haras of Boondi, the J adoons of 
Kerowli, the Seesodias of Shahpoora, the Kheechies, and the Jats, until one 
hundred thousand men were formed beneath the castle of Amber, This 
formidable array proceeded, march ; after march, until they reached Gang- 
wani, a village on the frontier of Marwat. Here they encamped, and, with- 
«il due courtesy, awaited the arrival of the * Fearless Lion/ 

They were not long in suspense. Mortally offeuded at such wanton, in- 
terference, which compelled him to relinquish his object on the very eve of at- 
tainment, Abhye Sing raised his batteries from besieging Bikaneer and rapid- 
ly advanced to the encounter, 

Bukhta now took alarm. He had not calculated the length to which his 
intrigues would involve his country ; he had sought but to embroil the border 
princes, but had kindled a national warfare. Still his fears were less for the 
discovery of his plot, than for the honour of Mar war, about to be assailed by 
such odds. He repaired to his brother and liege lord, and imploied him not 
to raise the siege; declaring that he alone, with the vassals of Nagore, would 
receive the B ugtea’s* battle, and,, by God's blessing, would give a good 
^account of him. Abhye Sing, not averse to see his brother punished for his 
.conduct, though determined to leave him to the brunt of the battle, rejected 
with scorn the intriguing proposition. • 

The " Ndkarra sounded the assembly for the chivalry of Nagore, Bukhta 
took post on the balcony over the Delhi gate, with two brazen vessels; in the 
one was an infusion of opium, in the other saffron- water. To each Rajpoot 
as he entered he presented opium, and made the impress of his right hand 
on his heart with the saffron-water. Having in this manner enrolled eight 
thousand Rajpoots, sworn to die with him, he determined to select the most 
resolute, and marching to the edge of an extensive field of luxuriant Indian 
oorn ( lajra ), he halted his band, and thus addressed them : t% Let none follow 
me who is not prepared for victory or death : if there be any amongst you 
who desire to return, let them do so in God's name/’ Ashe spoke, he re- 
sumed the march through the luxuriant fields, that it might not bo seen who 
retired. More than five thousand remained, and with these he moved on to 
the combat. 

The Amber prince awaited them at Gunghani : soon as the hostile linee 
approached, Bukhta gave the word, and^ in one deuse mass, his gallant 
legion charged with lance and sword the deepened lines of Amber, carrying 
destruction at every pass. He passed through and though this host ; but 
when he pulled up in the rear, only sixty of his band remained round his 
person- At this moment, the chief of Gujsingpoora, heard of all his vassals, 
hinted there was a jungle in the rear : M aud what is there in front” said the 
intrepid Rahtore, “that we should not try the road wo camo?* and as he 
espied th e panchranga, or five coloured flag, which denoted the head quarter 
i»f Auiber, the word again was given. The cautions Khoombanif ad vised, his 

, * Bugtea is 'a devotee;* the term is boro applied reproachfully to Jey Sing* on account of 
habits. 

t l&e dan of the Bhansk« chief, 
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prince to avoid the charge : with some difficulty he was made to leave the* 
field, as a salve to his honour, by flank movement towards Kundailah norths 
^fihat it might not be said he turned his back on his foe. As he retreated her 
exclaimed, u seventeen battles have I witnessed, but till this day' never one 
decided by the swerd.” Thus* after a life of success, the wisest, or at least 
the most learned and most powerful ] rince of Rajwarra, incurred the disgrace 
of leaving the field in the face of a handful of men, strengthening the adage- 
* that one Rahtore equalled ten Cuch walias.” 

Jey Sing’s^ own bards could not refrain from' awarding the meed of 
Valour to their foes, and composed the following stanzas on the occasion : " Is- 
it the battle cry of Cali, or the war-shout of Hanowanta> or the hissing of 
Schesnag., or the denunciation of Aapiliswar ? Is it the incarnation of Nur- 
sing, or the darting beam of Sury.i? or the death glance of the Dakini ?* or 
that from the central orb of Trinotra f Who could support the flames from 
this volcano of steel, when Bakhta’s sword became the sickle of Time V 9 
But for Kurna the bard, one of the few remaining about his person, Bukh- 
ta would a third time have plunged into the ranks of the foe ; nor was it till 
the host of Amber had left the fields-, that he was* aware of the extent of his 
loss.$ Then ! strange inconsistency, the man, who but a few minutes before 
had affronted death in every shape, when he beheld the paucity of survivors, 
sat down and wept like an infant. Srill it was more the weakness of ambir' 
tion than humanity , for, never imagining that his brother would foil to sup- 
port him, he thought destruction had overtaken Marwar ; nor was it until 
his brother joined and assufe him he had left him ail the honour of the day, 
that he recovered his port. "Then “ he curled his whiskers, and swore an. oath*, 
that he would yet drag the* Bhuggut * from his castle of Amber ,** 

Jey Sing though he paid dear for his message,, gained his point, the 
relief of Bikaneer ; and the Rana of Oodipoor mediated to prevent the quarrel 
going further, which- was the less difficult since both parties had gained 
their ends, though Jey Sing obtained his by the loss of a battle. 

It is related that the tutelary deity of Bukht Sing felL into* the hands of 
the Amber prince, who carried home the sole trophy he oould boast, married 
the Rahtore deity to a female divinity of Amber, and returned him with h» 
compliments to ^Bakhta. Such were the courteous usages of Rajpdob 
chivalry. The triple alliance of the chief Rajpoot princes followed this* 
battle, cemented by th© union of the rival houses to- daughters of Mewar, 
There they met, attended by their vassalage, and, in the nuptial festivities 
and the * cup, ’ forgot this bitter strife, while enmity and even nations 
jealousy Wtre banished by general courtesy. Such is the Rajpoot, who can hi 
judged after no known standard : he star) ds alone in the moral history of 

This is the last conspicuous act of Abhy Sing's life on record. He died in 
S. 1806 (A. D. 1750), atJodpoor. His courage, which may be termed 
ferocious, was tempered only by his excessive indolence, regarding which 
they havo preserved many amusing anecdotes ; one of these will dispaly thfc 

# Tho witch of India is termed Dakini* ■ 

+ A title of Siva, god of destruction, tho f three-eyod/ 

t Though the bard does not state, it U to bo supposed, that the main body came up and 
caused this movoment. 

| This singular piece of Rajpoot history, in the annals of Marwar, is confirmed by every 
particular in the “ one hundred and nine acts 5 of the Great Jey Sing o t Amber, The foe does, 
ampler justice to Rahtore valour. 
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exact dharacter o»f the man. The chronicle says : u When Ajit went to xnattjf 
ihe Chohani,' he found two lions in his path — the one asleep, the other awake. 
The interpretation of the sooguni (augur was, that the Chohani would 
bear him two sons; that one would be a sooti khan (sluggard), the^ other an 
active soldier. u Could the augur have revealed that they would imbrue the 1 
hands in a fathers blood, he might have averted the ruin of his country^ 
which dates from this black deed. 

The Rahtores profess a great contempt for the Cuchwahas as Soldiers 5 
and Abhye Sing’s was not lessened for their prince, be-cause he happened to 
be father-in-law to the prince of Amber, whom he used to mortify, even in the 
“ Presence,” with such sarcasm as, * You are called a Duchwa, or property 
Cuswa , from the Gusa ; and your sword will cut as deep as one of its blades s” 
alluding to the grass thus called. Irritated, yet fearing to reply, he formed 
a plan to humble his arrogance in his only vulnerable point, the depreciation 
of his personal strength. While it was the boast of Jey Sing to' minglo the? 
exact sciences of Europe with the more ancient of India, Abhye’s ambition 
was to be deemed the first swordsman of Rajwarra. The scientific prince of 
Amber gave his cue fco Kriparam, the paymaster-geural, a favourite with the 
king, from his skill at chess, and who had often the honour of playing with hiifi 
while all the nobles were standing. Kriparam praised the Rahtore prince’s 
dexterity in smiting off a buffalo’s head ; on which the king called out 
“ Rajeswar, I have heard much of your skill with the sword. — “ Yes Iluzrit, 
I can use it on an occasion. “ A huge animal was brought in to the area, fed in 
the luxuriant pastures of Heriana. The court crowded out to see the Rahtore 
exhibit ; but when he beheld the enormous bulk, he turned to the king and 
begged permission to retire to his post, the imperial guard-room, to refresh 
himself. Taking a double dose of opium, he returned, his*eyes glaring with 
rage at the trick played upon him, and as he approached the buffalo they 
fell upon Jey Sing, who had procured this monster with a view to foil him* 
The Amber chief saw that mischief was brewing, and whispered his majesty 
not to approach too near his son-in-law. Grasping his sword in both 
hands, Abhye gave the blow with such force that the buffalo’s head a dropped 
upon his knees,” and the raja was thrown upon his back. All was well but, 
as the chronicle says, “ the king never asked the raja to decollate another 
buffalo*” 

b It was during the reign of Abhye Sing, that Nadir Shah invaded 
India; but the summons to the Rajpoot princes, to put forth their strength in 
support of the tottering throne of Timoor, was received wish indifferonce. 
Not a chief of note led his myrmidons to tha # plains of Kurnal; and Delhi was 
invested, plundred’ and its monarch dethroned, without exciting a sigh. Such 
was their apathy in the cause when the imbecility of Maliormned Shah 
succeded to the inheritance of Arungzeb. that with their own hands these 
puppets of despotism sapped the foundations of the empire, 

Uufortunately for Rajpootana, the demoralization oi her prince 
prevented their turning to advantage this depression of the empire, in which 
fellies and crimes they participated. 

With the foull and monstrous murder of the Raja Ajit (A. D, 1^50), 
commenced those bloody scenes which disgrace the annals of Marwar; yet 
avert in the history of her crimes there are acts of redeeming virtue, which 
raise v a*a#tftiment of regret that the lustre of the one should be tarnished by 
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Ihe presence of the other. They serve, however, to illustrate that great moral 
truth, that in every stage of civilization, crime will work out its own 
punishment ; and griveously has the parricidal murder, of Ajit been visited on 
his race and country. We shall see it acting as a blight on that 
magnificent tree, which, transplanted from the native soil of the Ganges, 
took root and flourished amidst arid stand of the desert, affording a goodly 
shade for a daring race, who acquired fresh victories with poverty — v e shall 
See its luxuriace checked, and its numerous and widely-spi^ad branches, as 
if scorched by the lightnings of heaven, wither and decay; r,nd they must 
utterly perish, unless a scion, from the uncon caminated * stem of Edur, * be 
grafted upon it: then it may revive, and be yet made to yield more vigorous 
Fruit. 


* The Heir of Eduy is heiy pi'esu retire to the of Marwor, 



CHAPTER XII. 


Earn Sing succeeds.— His impetuosity of temper. — His uncle, Bakhta S mg, 
absents himself from the rite of inauguration . — S ends his nurse as proxy 
— Construed by Earn Sing as aniusult. — He resents it, and resumes the 
fief of Jhalore.— Confidant of Ram Bing. — The latter insults the chief of 
the Champaioutt , who withdraws from the court . — His interview with the 
chief bas'd, — Joins Bubhta Bing*— The chief bard gives his suffrage to 
• Bubhta.— Civil war.— Battle of Mairta. —Ram Bing defeated. — Bukht 
Bing assumes the sovereignity. — The B agri chieftain girds him with the 
' sword.— Fidelity of the purohit to the ex-prince, Ram Bing . — He proceeds 
to the Bekhan to obtain aid of the Mahrattas. — poetical correspondence, 
between Raja Buhhta and the Purohit. — Qualities . mental and personal 
of- Buhhta. — The Mahrattas threaten Marwar. — All the clans unite round 
Buhhta . — He advances to give battle. — Refused by the Mahrattas . — He 
takes post at the pass of A jmeer. — Poisoned by the queen of Amber,— 
Buhhta s character. — Reflections on the Rajpoot character.— Contrasted 
with that of the European nobles in the dark ages. — Judgment of the bard 
on crimes. — Improvised stanza on the princes of Jodpoor and Amber.— 
Anathema of the Sad, wife of A jit. — Jts fulfilment, — Opinions of the Raj 
poot of such inspirations . 

Ram Sing suoeeded at that dangerous age, when parental control is 
most required to restrain the turbulence of passion. Exactly twenty yeari 
had elapsed since the nuptials at Sirohi, when Hymen extinguished th 
torch of discord, and his mother was the hearer of the olive branch to Abhy< 
Sing, to save her house from destruction. The Rajpoot, who attaches ever 
thing to pedigree, has a right to lay an interdict on the union of the race o 
Agni,% with the already too fiery blood of the Rahtorc. Ram Sing inhoritot 
the arrogance of his father, with all the impetuosity of the (’holians 
and the exhibition of these qualities was simultaneous with his coronation 
We are not told why his uncle, Bukht Sing, absented himself from th 
ceremony of his prince’s and nephew’s installation, when the whole kin an< 
clans of Maroo assembled to ratify their allegiance by their presence. As tin 
first in blood and rank, it was his duty tp make the first mark ofinauguratioi 
on the forehead of his prince. The proxy he chose on the occasion was hi 
dhae, or ‘ nurse/ a personage of no small importance in those countriof 
Whether by such a representative the haughty warrior meant to insinuat* 
that his nephew should yet be iu leading strings, the chronicle affords us «. 
hint; but it reprehends Ram Sing’s conduct to this vencrab'c personage, whorr 
instead of treating, according to usage, with the same respect as his mothei 
he asked “ if his uncle took him for an ape, that he sent an old hag to prcsonl 
him with the teeha ?” and instantly dispatched an express desiring the surror 

»■ — — — — — — — — - ■■■ — . — 

* The Deoraof Sirohi is a branch of the Chohans, one of the four Agni a rac 
apnrng from firt % See Yol, X. 
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der of Jhalore, Ere his passion had time to cool, he commanded his tents to 
be moved out, that he might chastise the insult to his dignity, * Despising the 
sober wisdom of the councellors of the state, he had given his confidence to 
one of the lowest grade of these hereditary officers, by name Umiah, the 
nakarchi * a man headstrong like himself. The old chief of the Champa wuts, 
on hearing of this act of madness, repaired to the castle to remonstrate; but 
scarcely had he taken his seat before the prince assailed him with ridicule, 
desiring “ to see his frightful face as seldom as possible.” £f Young man,’* 
exclaimed the indignant chief, as with violence he dashed his shield reversed 
upon the carpet, “you have given mortal offence to a R^htore, who can turn 
Marwar upside down as easily as that shield/' With eyes darting defiance, 
ho arose and left the Presence, and collecting his retainers, marched to- 
Moondhiavar. This was the residence of the Pat-Bardai or ' chief bard/ the 
lineal descendant of the B arud Roera, who left Canouj with Seoji. The 
esteem in which his sacred office was held may be appreciated by his estate* 
which equalled that of the first noble, being one lack of rupees, (£10,000) 
of revenue. 

The politic Bukhfca, hearing of the advance of the chief nob’e of Maroa 
on the border of his territory, left Nagorc, and though it was midnight^ 
advanced to welcome him, The old chie^was asleep ; Bukhta forbade his 
being disturbed, and placed himself quietly beside his pallet. As he opened 
his eyes, he called as usual for his pipe (hooka), when the attendant pointing 
to the prince, the old chief scrambled up. Sleep had cooled his rage, and the 
full force of his position rushed upon him ; but seeing there was now no 
retreat, that the Rubicon was crossed, <f Well, there is my head,” said he • 
“ now it is yours/ 1 The bard, who was present at the interview, was soun- 
ded by being requested to bring the chiefs wife and family from Ahwa to 
Nagoro ; and he gave his assent in a manner characteristic of his profession : 
“ farewell to the gate of Jodpoor,” alluding to the station of the bard. The 
prince immediately replied, <£ there was no difference between the gate of 
Jodpoor and Nngoro ; and that while he had a cake of Bajra he would divide 
it with the bard ” 

Ram Sing did not allow his uncle much time to collect a force 5 and 
the first encounter was at Kheyrlie. Six actions rapidly followed ; the last 
was a Loonawas, on the plains of Mairta, with immense loss of life on both 
sides. This sanguinary battle has been already related, f in which Ram Sing 
was defeated, and forced to seek safety in flight ; when Jodpoor was surren- 
dered, and Bukhta invested with the Bajtilac and sword by the hands of 
the Jaitawut chief of Bagri, whose tiesendants continue to enjoy this disiino* 
tion, with the title of Marwar ca Bar Kewar, ‘the bar to the portal of a 
Marwar/ , , 

With the possession of the seat of government, and the support of a 
great majority of the clans, Bukht Sing felt secure against all attempts of 
/his nephew to regsrin his lost power. But although his popularity wijhjaia 

i 1 

* The person who summon* the noble* by boat of the state nakarref^ or * great kettli* 
drvitn/ n 

+ See Tot* L p. 69$, 4 t s 
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warlike kindread secured their suffrages for his maintenance of the throne 
Which the swo*d had gained him, there were other opinions which Bukht 
Sing was too politic to overlook. The adhesion of the hei editary officers of 
the state, especially those personal to the sovereign, is requisite to cloak the 
crime of usurpation, in which teght only, whatever the extent of provocation, 
Bukhta’s oonduct could be regarded. The military premier, as Well as the 
higher civil authorities, were won to his cause, and of those whose sacred 
office might seem to sanctify the crime, the chief bard had already changed! 
his post “ for the gate of "Nagoro ” But there was one faithful servant, who, 
in the general defection, overlooked the follies of his prince, in his adhereauce 
to the abstrno* s^ius of fidelity ; and who, while his master found refuge at, 
Jevpoo/, »epaired to the Dekhan to obtain the aid of the Mahrattas, the 
anemmariV** of Rajpootana. Jaggo was the name of his person ; his ctfice 
that of 1 J nr a hit , the ghostly advisu of his prince and tutor to his children, 
Bukhti, at once desirous to obtain his huffrage, and to arrest the calamity of 
foreign invasion sent a couplet in his own hand to the Purohit ; 

4 * Tho flower, Oh bee, whose aroma regaled you, has been assailed by the 
blast ; not a leaf of the rose-tree is left * why longer cling to the thorns ?” 

The reply was in character : “ In this hope does the bee cling to the 
denuded rose-fciee ; that spring may return, and fresh flowers bud forth.”* 

Bukhta, to 'Bis honor, approved the fidelity which rejected his overtures. 

There was a joyousness of soul about Bukhta which, united to an 
intrepidity and a liberality alike unborn ded made him the very model of a 
Rajpoot* To these qualifications writ superadded a majestic ipien and 
Herculean frame, with a mind versed in all the literature of his country, 
besides poetic talent of no mean order ; and but for that one damning crime, 
he would have been handed down to posterity as one of the noblest princes 
Rajwarra ever knew. These qualities not only rivetted tho attachment of 
the household clans* but secured the respect of all his oxttrior relations, So 
that when the envoy of the expatriated prince obtained Sindia’s aid for tho 
restoration of Ram Sing, the popularity of Bukhta formed an army which 
appalled the “Southron,” who found irr"; -4 against him af the choice 
swords of Rrjwarra. The ^'IroJo allodial povvtj of the desert, u ‘.he sous of 
Seoji ” of every rank, rose tu opnoso this fmst attempt of the Mahmttas to 
interfere %i their national quarrels, m»d led by Bukhta in person, advanced to 
meet Madaji, the Patel . But the Mahrulta, whoso object was plunder rather 
than glory, satisfied that he hod little chance of either, refuted to measure 
his* lance ( hirchi ) with JLe song and sirohi *J- of the Rajpoot. 

Poison effected what the sword ctfuld not accomplish. Bukhta deter- 
mined to remain encamped m that vulnerable point of access to his dominions 
the passes near Ajuioro. Hither, the Rahtorc quet n oi Marlhu Sing, prince 
of Amber, repaired to compliment l.er relative, and io her was entrusted th< 
task of removing tho enemy of her nephew, Ram Sing* Tho mode in \^hic! 


•». » The beautiful simile of Oanuu, or of Maephoraou, borrowed from tho oanilclos of th< 

jCoyal Joard of weru^alom, wilt bo brought to tnimi in tho reply of the Furotrfi — 'twaei 
lovely tree in tjjy piesence, Oscar, with all my branched aroujid me f&c. 

’ * is ®»lanco ^oufc ten foot long, covered with plates of iron about four foci abov 

ine spits, The swoJu jfa sword at tho city, whence itsnaiuo, and famous <Vw ft 
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the deed was effected, as well as the last moment of the heroic but crimina 
Bukhta, have been already related.* He died in S. 1809 (AD. 1753 ) 
leaving a disputed succession, aud all the horrors of impending civil strife, to 
his son, Beejy Sing. 

Buriug his three years of sovereignty, Bukhta had found both time and 
resources to strengthen and embellish the stong-holds of Mar war. He comple- 
ted the fortifications of the capital, and greatly added to the place of Joda t 
from the spoils of Ahmedabad. He retaliated the injuries on the intolerant 
Islamite, and threw down his shrines*|Wf his mosques in his own fief of Nagore 
and with the wrecks restored the edifi$®3 of ancient dayo. It was Bukhta also 
who prohibited, under pain of death, the Jglamite’s call to prayer throughout 
his dominions, and the order remamts to this day unrevoked in Marwar. 
Had ho been spared a few years to direct the storm then accumulating, which 
transferred power from the haughty Tatar of Delhi to the peasant soldier of 
the Kistna, the probability was eminently in favour of Rajpoots resuming 
their ancient rights throughout India. Every principality had the*' same 
motive for union in one common cause, the destruction of a power inimical to 
their welfare: but crimes, moral and political, rendered an opportunity, such 
as never occurred in their history, unavailing for their emancipation from 
temporal and spiritual oppression 

We will here pause, and anticipating the just horror of the reader, at 
finding crime follow crime — one murder punished by another — prevent his 
consigning'all the Rajpoot dynasties to infamy, because such foul stains appear 
in one part of their annals.* Let him cast his eyes over the page of western 
history; and commencing with the period of Seoji's emigration in the eleventh 
century, when the curtain of darkness was withdrawn from Europe, as it was 
simultaneously closing upon the Rajpoot, contrast their respective moral 
characteristics. The Rajpoot chieftain was imbued with all the kindred vir- 
tues of the western cavalier, and far his superior in mental attainments* 
There is no period on record when these Hindu princes could not have signed 
their names to a character, many of them co*ld have drawn it up, -end even 
invested it, if required, in poetic garb; and although this consideration perhaps 
enhances, rather than palliates, crime, what are the instances in these states, 
we may ask, compared to the wholesale attrocitfies of the Middle Ag^s’ of 
Europe? 

The reader would also be wrong if he leaped to the conclusion, that the 
bardiok chronicler passed no judgment on the princely criminal. His 
empoisoned stanzas ” (viswa sloca ;), transmitted to posterity by the mouth 
of the peasant and the prince, fittest the reverse. One couplet has been 
recorded, stigmatizing Bukhta for the murder of his father ; there is another 
of the chief bard, improvised while his prince Abhye Sing, and Jet Sing 
of Amber, were passing the period devoted to religious rites at the sacred 
lake of Pooshkur. These ceremonies never stood in tho way of festiviry ; 
and one evening, while these princes and their vassals were in tho height of 
merriment, thr bard was desired to contribute to it by some extemporaneous 
effusion. He rose, and vocifeiated in the ears of the horroi -struck assembly 
the following quatrain : 


* gee Yol, X. p. «8?\ 
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u Jodpoor, aur Ambert' , 
u Doono thap oot'hap • 
u Koorma mara deek.ro, 

K amd’huj mara bap. 

* [The princes of] Jodpoor and Amber can dethrone the enthroned- 
Bnt the Koorma* * * § slewliis son ; the Kamd’hujf murdered his father” 

Tho words of the poetic seer sank into the minds of his hearers, and 
passed from mouth to mouth. They were probably the severest vengeance 
either prince experienced in this world, and will continue to circulate down 
to the latest posterity, n It was the effusion of the same undaunted Kurna, 
who led the charge with his prince against tho troops of Amber. 

We have also the anathema of the prophetic 8 ati^ Wife of Ajit, who, as^ 
she mounted the pyre with her murdered ^ lord, pronounced that terrific 
sentence to the ears of the patriotic Rajpoot: “May the bones of the 
murderer be consumed out of Maroo In the value they attach to the 
fulfilment of the prophecy, we have a commentary on the supernatural power 
iattached to these self-devoted victims. The record of the last moments of 
Bukhta, in the dialogue with his doctor, § is a scene of the highest dramatic 
and moral interest ; and, if further comment wore required, demonstrates the 
operations of the hell within, as well as the abhorrence the Rajpoot entreta- 
ns for such crimes. 


* Koorma or Cuchwa, (the tribe of the prinoes of Amber), slow his son. Soo Sin?. 

+ KcMi&Jvuj, it must be remembered, is a titular appellation of the Rahtore kings which 
bay brought froih Canouj. * 

t See Vol. 1. p. 792-93, 

§ Baup-ji, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Accession of B eejy Sing— Receives at M airta the homage of his Chief s*~Pro~ 
ceeds to the capital — T he ex-prince Ram Smgi forms a treaty with the 
Mahrattas and the Cuchwahas. — Junction of the Confederates ♦ — • 
B eejy Sing assembles the Clans on the plains of Mairta , — Summoned to 
surrender the gidi .— His reply . — Battle . — Beejy Sing defeated.— Destruc- 
tion of the Rahtore Cuirassiers . — Ruse de qnerre. — B eejy Sing left alone , 
— His flight. —Eulogies of the Bard. — Fortresses surrender to Ram 
Sing. — Assassination of the M ahratta commander. — Compensation for 
the murder — A jmere surrendered. — Tribute or Choufch established. — Mah« 
rattas abandon the cause of Rwm S ing. — Couplet commemorative of this 
event. — Cenotaph to Jey Appa . — Ram Sing dies , — His character . — An- 
archy reigns in WLarwar. — T he Rahtore oligrachy , — Laws of adoption in 
the case of Poknrn fief. — Insolence of its Chief to his Prince , who enter- 
tains mercenaries.— This innovation accelerates the decay of feudal prin- 
ciples.— The Raja plans the diminution of the Aristocracy. —The Nobles 
confederate.— Oordhan Kheechie : — His advice to the Prince. — Humilia- 
ting treaty Between thpRaja and his vassals. — Mercenaries disbanded 
Death of the Prince'S guru or priest . — His prophetic words. — Kerea- 
karma or funeral rites, made expedient to entrap the chiefs , who are 
condemned to death . — Intrepid conduct of Devi Sing of Pokurn. — His 
last words.— Refections on their defective system of Government —Sacrifices 
of the laiv of primogeniture.— Its consequences — S ulhul S ing arms to 
avenge his father's death.— Is slain. — Power of the nobles checked * — They 
arc led against the robbers of the desert. — A merkote seized from Sinde<— 
Godtoar taken from Metoar.—Marwar and Jeypoor unite against the Mah - 
rattas, who are defeated at Tonga.— De B oigne's first appearance - 
Ajmere recovered by the Rahtores. — Battles of Patun and Mairta — 
Ajmere surrenders Suicide of the governor.— Beejy Bing's concubine 
adopts Maun Bing.— Her insolence alienates the Nobles , who plan the 
desposal of the Raja. — Murder of the concubine.— Beejy S ing dies „ 


Beejy Sing, then in hia twentieth year, succeeded his father, Bukhta, 
His accession was acknowledged not only by the Emperor, but by all the 
princes around him, and he was inaugurated at the frontier town of Marofce, 
when proceeding to Mairta, where he passed the poriod of mat-urn or mourn- 
ing. Hither the independent branches of his family, of Bikaneer, Kishen- 
gurh, and Roopnagurh, camo simultaneously with their condolence and 
congratulations. Thence ho advanced to the capital, and concluded the 
rites on death and accession with gifts and charities which gratified all 
expectations. 

The death of his uncle afforded the ex -prince, Ram Sing, the chance of 
redeeming his birthright'; and in conjunction with the prince of Amber, h« 
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concluded a treaty* with the Mahrattas, the stipulations df which we M 
sworn to by their leaders. The c Southrons 5 acfoanoed by Kotah and Jeypoor, 
where Ram Sing, with his personal adherents and a strong auxiliary band of 
Amber, unitfcd their forces, and they proceeded to the object in view, the 
dethronement of Beejy Sing. 

Beejy Sing was prepared for the stdrrri, and let his native chivalry td 
the plains of M.aiita, where, animated with one impulse,, a determination to 
repel foreign interference, they awaited the Mahrattas, to decide the rival 
claims to the throne of the desert. The bard delights to enumerate the 
clans who mustered all their strength ; and makes particular allusion to the 
a lodial Pattavmts, who were foremost on this occasion. From Pooshkur 
where the combined army halted, a summons was sent to Beejy Sing “ tc^ 
surrender the gadi of Maroo” It was read in full convention and answered 
with shouts of <f Battle ! Battle <c Who is this Happa.f thus to scare 
us, when, were the firmament to fall, our heads would be pillars of support io 
preserve you?” $uch is the hyperbole of the Rajpoot when excited, nor 
does his action fall for short of it. The numerical odds were immense against 
the Rahtores ; but they little esteemed the Cuohwahas, and their courage 
had very different aliment to sustain it, from the mercenary Southron. The 
encounter was of the most desperate description, and the bard deals Cut a 
full measure of justice to all. 

Two accidents occurred during the battle, each Sufficient to turn victory 
from the standard of Beejy ging, on tho very point of fruition. One has else- 
where been related, i namely, the destruction of the tC Sillehpo-hians,” or 
Cuirassiers, the chosen cohort of the Rahtores, when returning from a success- 
ful charge, who were mistaken for the foe, ane mowed down with disch*ges 
of grape-shot. This error, at a moment when the courage of the Mahrattas 
Was wavering, might have been retrieved, notwithstanding the superstitious 
Converted the disaster into an omen of evil. Sindia had actually prepared to 
quit the field, when another turn of the wheel decided the event in his favour 
the circumstance exhibits forcibly the versatile character of the Rajpoot. 

The Raja of JEftshengurh had deprived his relative of Roopnagurh of his 
feafcates; both were junior branches of Marwar, but held direct from the 
emperor. Sawunt Sing ohieffcain of Roopanagnrh, either from constitutional 
indifference or old age, retired to the sanctuary of Yindfabun on the Jumna, 
and before the shrine of the Hindu Apollo, poured forth his gratitudo for 
“ his escape from Hell, 1 ' in the loss of his little kingdom. But it was in vain 
the attempted to inspire young Sirdar with the like contempt of mundane glo- 
ary* to hh exhortations the youth replied, It is well for you, Sir§,§ Vho have 
enjoyed life, to resign its sweets so tranquilly; but I am yet a stranger to 


. _T^ e is teMfced 'tuldi, or M-patra, f a strong deed 5 .The names of the chiefs who 

wgned it were ^ankoji Sindia, Santoji Bolia, Dante Patel, Rann Borteo, Atto-Joswimt Rae, 
Kano ana Jewa, Jadoons ; Jew a Powar, Pelooji and Sutwa, Sindia Malji, T&ntis Cbeetoo, 

* o Jadoon, Moolla Tar AUi, Feeroz Khan j all great leaders amongst the 

Southrons' of that day, 

thusAy^Womes h ^ a « M3 ° t ^ north * est ’ ia ** gr&t a Shibboleth~as to the 

4 See Vol. I. p. 

4 MoMfrri. 
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them* Taking advantage of the times, he determined to seek a strong Auxih, 
ary for the recovery of his rights than the poetic homilies of Jydeva. Accord- 
ingly, he joined the envoy of Ram Sing, and returned with the Maharatta 
army, on whose succesful operations his hope of reconquering his patrimony 
rested. It was at that moment of doubt, that Appa, the Mahratta com man* 
tier, thus addressed young Sirdar : Your star, young man, is united to fiam 
Sink’s, which fortune does not favour ; what more is to be done before we 
move off V 9 Inexperienced as he was, Sirdar knew his Countrymen, and 
their vacilli ition when touched by superstition ; and he obtained permission 
to try a ruse, as a last resort. He despatched a horseman of his own clan, 
to the division which pressed them most, who, coming up t6 the Mainote 
minister, as if of his own party, asked “ what they were fighting for, as 
Beejy Sing lay dead, killed by a cannonshot in another part of the field. 
Like the ephemeral tribe of deplonaacy, the Mainote saw his sun was set; 
He left the field, followed by the panic-struck clans, amongst whom the 
Report circulated like wild-fire. Though aOciistomed to these stratagems 
with which their annals teem, the Rajpoots are never on their guard against 
them ; not a man inquired into the truth of the report, and Beejy Sing, — 
who, deeming himself in the very career of victory, was coolly performing 
his devotions amidst the clash of swords, — was left almost alone, even without 
attendants or horses. The lord of Mar war, who, on that morning, command- 
ed the lives of one hundred thousand Rajpoots, was indebted for his safety* 
to the mean conveyance of a cart and pair of oxen.* 

a Every clan had to erect * tablets for the loss of their best warriors ; and 
as in their civil wars each strove to be foremost in devotion, most of the 
chieftaine of note were amongst the slain.f The bard metes out a fair measure 
of justice to their auxiliaries, especially the Suktawuts of Mewar, whose, 
swords were unsheathed in the cause of the son-in-law of thdr prince. Nor 
is the lance of the Southron passed over without eulogy, to praise whichj 
indeed is to extol themselves. 

With the lost of this battle and the dispersion of the Rahtores, the 
strongholds rapidly fell. The causa of Ram Sing was triumphing, and the 
Mahrattas wore spreading over the land of Marco, when foul ^ssassinatiotr 
cheeked their progress.^: But the death of JeyAppa, whioh converted His 
hordes from auxiliaries to principals in the contest, called aloud for vengeance 
that was only to be appeased by the cession of Ajmero, and a fixed triennial 


# Tho anecdote is related Vol. I p. 690. The Beejy Villas states that the pritice re- 
warded the peasant mth five hundred boe^has of land m perpetuity,^ which his descendant* 
enjoy, saddled with tho petite scrjixutcrio of et curds and bajra oakos,” in romombr&xlce of the 
fare the Jat provided for his prinoo on that emergency. 

f Rae Sing, chief of tho Koompa wilts, the second noble in rank of Marwrirj Iiall Sing 
hood of the Soosawuts, with tho loader of tho Keetawuts, aro especially singled out as 
sealing their fidelity with their blood ; but all the otes and aivuUt of the country come in for 
a Share of glory. * . . * 

% This occurrence has been related in the Personal Narrative, Vol. I. p. 782, hut it I* 
more amply narrated in the chroniolo, tho Beejy VuIm, from which I am now compiling. In 
this it is said that Toy Appa, during tho soigo, having fallen siok, the itahtore prtriod dent 
his own physician, Soorrjmul. to attend him, that the doctor ait, first refused the nfission; 
saying, l# You may toll mo to poison him, and T will not obey,” *‘On the cofittar^,” sfiia 
his prinoo, ** let your skill cure in two days what would take you four, and I shall favour 
you f 9 hub what was far more strange, Appa objected not, took the medioineo hi the owt 
and recovered. 
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tribute email the lands of Maroo, both feudal and fiscal. This arrangement 
being made, the Mahrattas displayed the virtue common to such mercenaiy 
allies : they abandoned Ram Sing to his ‘evil star,’ and took possession of this 
stronghold, which, placed in the very heart of Rajasthan, perpetuated th^ir 
iufluz ice over its princes. 

tVith this gem, thus rudely torn from her diadem, the independence of 
Mar war from that hour has been ii secure. She has struggled on, indeed, 
through a century of invasions, rebelhons, and crimes, »«U originating, like tho 
blank leaf in her annals, from the murder of Ajit. In the words of the 
Doric stanza of the hostile bards on this memorable chastisement, 

Bad ghunna din aosi 
tc H 'ppa icala hel 
" B haga tin-o lu-pati 
u M al kazana meV * 

* For many a day will they remember the ( liel ) of Appa, when tho 
three sovereigns fled, abandoning their goods and treasures;’’ alluding to the 
princes of Marwar, Bikaneer, and Kishengurh, who partook in the disasters* 
and disgrace of that day. 

The youthful heir of jRoopnagurh claimed, as he justly might, the 
victory to himself; and going up to Appa to congratulate him, said, in the 
metaphorical language of his country, “ You see l sowed mustard-teed in my 
hand as I stood:' 7 comparing the prompt success of his stratagem to the rapid 
vegetation of the seed. But Sirdar was a young man of no ordinary promise ; 
for when Siudia, in gratitude, offered immediately to put him in possession of 
Roopnagurb, he ..nswered, “ No; that would be a retrograde movement,” and 
told him to act for his master Ram Sing,” whose success would best insure his 
own,” But when treachery had done its worst on Jey Appa, suspicion, which 
fell on every Rajpoot in the Mahiatta camp, spar* d not Sirdar; swords were 
drawn in every quarter, and even the messengers of peace, the envoys, were 
everywhere assailed, and amongst tho^e who fell me tho tumult could bo 
appeased, was Rawui Kobeer Sing, the premier noble of Mewar, then am- 
bassador from the Rana with the Mahrattas.* With his li^t breath* Jey 
Appa protected and exonerated Sirdar, and enjoined that h s pledge of resto- 
ration to l»is patrimony should be redeemed. The body of this dis inguished 
commander was burned at the Tuo^siv, or < Peacock pool,” whero a cenotaph 
was erected, and in the care which the descendant! ovon <*f his enemies pay 
to it, we have a test of the merits of both victor and vanquished, 

/his was tho last of twenty-two. battles, in which Ram Sing was prodi- 
gal of his life for tho recovery of his honours. Tho adversity of his later 
aiys had softened the asperity of his temper, ;»nd made his eurly faults be 
te^otte^thoiigh too late for his benefit. He died in exile at Jeypoor, in A. D, 
1773. H s person was gigantic; his demeanour affable and courteous; and he 
was generous to fault. His undersfc md.ng was excellent and well-cultivated, 
out his capricious temperament, to which he gave vent with an unbridled 
vehemence, disgusted the high-minded nobles of Maroo, and involved him in 


J*7 e ma . n y °*jfirinal autograph letters of this distinguished Rnjpoot on the transae. 
P 0 ” 0 * 1 5 » waa he who negotiated the treaty between Raja Madjm Sing, of 

^ M object wmjo induee dey Appa ieraise tbe 
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exile and misery till his death. It is universally admitted that, both in 
exterior and accomplishments, not even the great Ajit could compare with 
Ram Sing, and witchcraft, at the instigation of the chieftain of Asope, is 
assigned to account for his fits of insanity, which mig f t be better attributed 
to the early and im moderate use of opium. But it spite of his errors, the 
fearless courage he displayed, against all odds, kept some of the most valiant 
of the clans constant to his fortunes, especially the brave Mail-teas, under the 
heroic Shore Sing of Rcah, whose deeds can never be obliterated from the 
recollection of the Rahtore. Not the least ardent of his adherents was the 
allodial chief Roop Sing, of the almost forgotten clan p Pattawut; who held 
out in Filodi against all attempts, and who, when provisions failed, with his 
noble associates, slow and ate their camels. The theme is a favourite one for 
the Kamrea ministrel of Maroo, who sings the fidelity of Roopa and his band 
to the notes of his rkehaib , to their ever attentive descendants. 

We may sura up the character of Ham Sing in the words of tne bard, as 
he contrasts him with his rival. " Fortune never attended the stirrup of Beejy 
Sing, who never gained a battle, though at the head of a hundred thousand 
men; but Ran Sing, by his valour and conduct, gamed victories with a hand- 
full" 

The death of Ram Sing was no panacea to the griefs of Marwar or of itaf 
prince. Tne Mahrattas, who had now obtained a point-d } appui in Rajwarra,. 
continued to foster disputes which tended to their advantage, or when oppor- 
tunity offered, to scour the country in search of pay or plunder. Beejy ,Sing, 
young and inexperienced, wSs left without resources; ruinous wars and yet 
more ruinous negociations Bad dissipated the hoards of wealth accumulated by 
his predecessors. The crown-lands were uncultivated, the tenantry dispersed; 
and commerce had diminished, owing to insecurity and the licentious habits 
of the nobles, who every where established their own imposts, and occasionally 
despoiled entire caravans. While the competitor for th^ throne was yet 
living, the Raja was compelled to shut bis eyes on these inroads upon his pro- 
per power, which reduced him to insignificance even in his own place. 

The aristocracy in Marwar has always possessed more power than in any 
of tho sister principalities around. The cause may be traced to their first 
settlement in tho dosert; and it has been kept in action by the peculiarities 
of their condition, especially in that protracted struggle for the rights of the 
minor Ajit, against the despotism of the ctnpiie. There was another cause, 
which, at tho present junc uro, had a very unfoitunate influence on the in- 
crease of this preponderance, and which arose out of the laws of adoption. 

The fief of F ok urn, the most powerful ( although a junior ) branch of the 
Cham pa wut clan, adopted a son of Raja Ajit as their chief, his name was 
Dovi Ring. The right of adoption, as has been already explained, roets with 
the widow of tho deceased and the elders of the clan. Why they exercised it 
as they did this occasion does not appear; but not improbably at the 
suggestion of the dying chief, who wished to seo his sovereign's large family 
provided for, having no sons of his own: or, the immediate o’aimants may riot 
have possessed tho qualities necoasary to lead a clan of Maroo. Althofcign the 
moment such adoption Ukos place, when “ tho turban of the late incumbent 
encircled the new lord of Pokum/* ho ought to* forget he had any other father 
than him ho succeeded, yet wo can easily imagine that, in the present case, 
bis propinquity to the throne, which under other circumstances he might 
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soon have forgotten, was continually forced upon his recollection by the 
contentions of his parricidal brothers and their offspring for the * cushion’ of 
Marwar. It exemplifies another feature in Rajpoot institutions, which cut off 
this son ( guiltless of all participation in the treason ) from succession, be- 
cause he was identified with the feudality; while the issue of another, and 
junior brother, at the same period adopted into the independent house of 
Kdur* were heirs presumptive to Marwar; may, must supply it with a ruler 
on failure of heirs, though they should have but one son and be compelled to 
adopt in his room.-f* 

The Champawuts determined to maintain their influence over the 
©vereign and the country; and Devi Sing leagued with Ahwa and the other 
branches of this clan to the exclusion of all competitors. They formed of 
their^ own body a guard of honour for the person of the prince, one half 
remaining on duty in the castle, the other half being in the town below. 
While the Rsqa would lament the distracted state of his country, the inroads 
of the Hill tribes, and the depredation of his own ehiefs, Devi Sing of Pokurn 
would reply, “ why trouble yourself about Marwar? it is in the sheath of my 
dagger.” The young prince used to^ unburthen his griefs to his foster-brother 
Jaggo, a i* 19 * 1 of caution and experience, which qualities he instilled into his 
sovereign. By dissimulation, and an apparent acquiescence in their plans, 
he not only eluded suspicion, but, availing himself of their natural indolence 
of character, at length obtained leave not only to entertain some men of 
Sindeas guards for the town, but to provide supplies for their subsistences 
the first approximation towards a standing -mercenary force, till then 
unknown in their annals. We do not mean that r the Rajpoot princes never 
employed any other than their own feudal clans; they had foreign Rajpoots in 
but still on the same tenure, holding lands for service; but never 
till this period had they soldiers entertained on monthly stipend. These 
hired bands were entirely composed of infantry, having a slight knowledge of 
European tactics, the superiority of which, even over their high-minded 
cavaliers, they had so severely experienced in their encounters with the 
Mahrattas^ The same causes had operated on the courts of Oodipoor and 
JTeypoor to induce them to adopt the like expedient; to which, more than to 
the universal demoralization which followed the breaking up of the empire, 
may be attributed the rapid decay of feudal principles throughout Raj- 
pootana. These guards were composed cither of Poorbeat Rajpoots, Smdies, 
Arabs* or RohiHas. They received their orders direct from the prince, 
through the civil officers of the state, by whom they were entrusted with the 
execution of all duties of importance or despatch. Thus they soon formed a 
complete barrier between the prince and hif vassals, and consequently became 
objects of jealosy and of strife. In like manner did alt the other states 
make approaches towards a standing army; and though the motive in all cases 
5 T ° r . even ta extinguish, the strength of the feudal chiefs, 

1X1 the , s ° lltai 7 Astatine of Kotah, where 
^“disciplined battalions, and a hundred pieces \>f artillery, arc 
maintained chiefly from the feudal sequestrations. , * 

1 remei ?h®re ( i that Pldur was conquoiod by a brother of Seoji’s. ^ ' 

be“ SCto arbitrU i^li^ 0810 * 1 ‘ b ° f ‘M 

%reoroea$, ‘ men of fchc east/ as the Mvyvalnes are * of the west.’ 
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To return : the Dhabhae, having thus secured a band of seven hundred 
men, and obtained an aid (which we may term scutage) from the chiefs for 
their maintenance, gradually transferred them for their duties above to the 
gates of the castle. Somewhat released from the thraldom of faction, the 
Raja concerted with his foster-brother and the Dewan, Futteh Chund, the 
means of restoring prosperity and order. So destitute was the prince of 
resources, that the Dhabhae had recourse to threats of suicide to obtain 
50,000 rupees from his mother, acquired as the nurse (dhai) of his sovereign ; 
and so drained was the country of horses, that he was compelled to trans- 
port his cavaliers (who were too proud to walk) on care- to Nagore. There* 
under the pretence of curbing the hill tribes, he formed an army, and dis- 
mounting the guns from the walls of the town, marched an ill-equipped force 
against, the border-mountaineers, and being successful, he attacked on his re- 
turn the castle of Seel Bukri. This was deemed a sufficient indication of hia 
views ; the whole feudality of Maroo took alarm, and united for mutual safety 
at Br'silpur, twenty miles east of the capital. 

There was a foreign Rajpoot, whose valour, fidelity, and conduct had ex- 
cited the notice and regard of Bukht Sing, who, in his dying hour, re* 
commended him to the service of his son. To Gordhun, the Keeehie, a m me 
of no small note in the subsequent history of this reign, did the young Raja 
apply in order to restrain his chiefs from revolt. In the true spirit of Rajpoot 
sentiment,, he advised his prince to confide in their honour, and unattended, 
to seek and remonstrate with them, while he went before to secure him a. 
good reception. At day- break, Gordhun was in the camp of the confe- 
derates ; he told them that tbeir prince, confiding in their loyalty, was advaiv 
cing to join them, and besought them to march out to receive him, Deaf* 
however, to entreaty and to remonstrance, not a man would stir, and the 
prince reached the camp uninvited and unwelcomed. Decision and confi- 
dence are essential in all transactions with a Rajpoot. Gordhun remained 
not a moment in deleberation, but instantly carried his master direct to the 
tent of the Ahwa chief, the premier noble of Marwar, Here the whole body 
congregated, and silence was broken by the prince, who demanded why his 
chiefs had abandoned him ? 

^Mahraja,” replied the Champa wut, ftf our bodies have but one pinnacle : 
Were there a second, it should be at your disposal . 3 99 A tedious discussion 
ensuod ; doubts of the future, recriminations respecting the past ; till wea- 
ried and exhausted, the prince demanded to know the conditions on which, 
they would return to tbeir allegiance, when the following articles were 
submitted : * 

1st, To break up the force of the Dhabhae ; 

2d. Tosurrcuder to their keeping the records of fiefs (putta-hthye) $ 

Sd, That the court should be transferred from the citadel to the town* 

There was no alternative but the renewal of civil strife or compliance ^ 
and the first artiole, which was a sine qua non , the disbanding of the obnox- 
ious guards, tha£ anomalous appendage to a Rajpoot prince's person* w»# 
carried into immediate execution. Neither in the first nor last stipulation 
could the prince foe] surprise or displeasure ; but the second sapped the very 
foundation of his rule, by depriving the crown of its dearest prerogative, the 
power of dispmwn * favour. This shallow reconciliation being effected, the 
malcontent n<»blos dispersed, some to their estates, and the Cfiondawut dir 
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garchy to the capital with their prince> in the hope of resuming their former 
influence over him and the country. 

Thus things remained, when Atmaram, the gum or ‘ghostly’ com- 
forter/ of B^ejy Sing, fell sick, and as he sedulously attended him, th* 
dymg priest would i fell him to be of good cheer, for when he departed, he 
<l would take all his troubles with him.” He con died, and his wo»ds 
which were deemed prophetic, were in erp <-tod by the D1 abhae. The Raja 
feigned immoderate grief for the loss of bis spiiitual f i nd, a i d in oidtr 
to testify his veneration, an ordinance Was iss »cd c unwinding that the 
hvea-cai t na t or f rites for the de d/ sho lid be tun form d m th cattle, while 
the queens, on pretenc* 1 of paying their las duty to his i »in dn*», d< scmdfd, 
cuiryng with them the guards and ratlines as their ascent r t w is »n 
occa ion on which suspicio i, even if awake, c >. Id not v‘t, and the chi ts 
ascended to join in the funeral rites to the saint. A* thw ni ml d th stqw 
cut out of the rock which wound round shf hill of Jodi the mum of I >evi 
Sing suddenly misgave him, and he excl iim *d, th it 1 ‘ th » d *v nv is un ucky 
but it passed off with the flatering remark , “vou arc the pill ar of Maroo ; 
who dare even look at you V They placed slowly through the various, 
barriers, until they reached the alarm gate.* It was shut- t Treachery 
exclaimed the chief of Ahwa, as he drew his sword, and the work of death 
commenced. Several were slain ; the rest were o erpowetod. Their capti- 
vity was a sufficient presage of their fate ; but, like true R poofs, when the 
Ttfiahhae told them they were to oie, their last leanest was, “ thot their souls 
might be set at liberty by the sword, not by tl^e UTmnetifbd b -11 of the 
mercenary/ The choronicle does not sxy whether this wish was gratified, 
when the three great leaders of the Champnwuts, with Ja Sing of Ahwa ; 
DevISitig of Fokurn *, the lord of Hursola ; Ohuttur Sing, chief of the 
Koompawuts ; Kesuri Sing of ('handrain; the heir of ^oonvij • and tho 
chief of Raus, then the principal fief of the Oodawots, mot h ir fito. The 
last hour of Devi Sing was m irked with a distinguished pocu»ia«ity. Being 
of the roya line of Maroo, they wo ild not spill hi> blood, b u sent » im his 
de ith-warraet in a jar of opium. On receiving it, and bis prince’s command 
to make his own departure from life, *' Whit said the noble * pi tit, as th y 
presented the jar, u shall Devi Sing take hi> nmnl opiite ) out of an earthen 
vessel ? Let his gold cup be brought, and it sha 1 be welcome.” This last 
vain dbtintion being denied, he dished out his brains argainst the walls of his 
prison. Before he thus enfranchised his proud spi it, som * u* generous mind, 
repeating his own vaunt, demanded, ‘ where as thea the she - th of tho 
dagger which held the fortunes of Manyar ?” * Tn Subbuh's git die at 

Pokurna,” was the laconic reply of the undaunted Ohondawut. 

This was a tremendous sacrifice for the muint> nanc of authority, ot 
men who had often emptied their veins in defence of thrii count r\. Buo 
even ultra patriotism, when opp sod to foreign iggr ssion, cun prove no 
palliative to treason or mitigate its award when, wailing fh of ths 

diminished power of the prince, an artog ntand imn^rio is oligarchy presume 
to enthral their sovereign. It is tho mode in which vengeance w i* executed* 


#Th &nak<trm durwava. where the irrand kettle-drum is stationed, to give the alarm or 
fiimmonsto the chieftains to repair to the presence. To this gate Raja Maun advanced to 
meet the Author, then the representative of the Governor-General of India, 
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&fc which the mind recoils, and which with other instances appears to justify f 
the imputation of perfidy, amongst the traits of Rajpoot character. But if 
we look deeply in to it, we shall find reason to distrust such conclusion. The 
Rajpoot abhors, in the abstract, both perfidy and taeason ; but the elements* 
of the society in which he iives and acts, unfortunately too often pi’ompt the 
necessity of sacrifi ing principles to preservation: but this proceeds from their* 
faulty political constitution ; it is neither inculcated in their moral code, nor 
congenial to their moral habits. 

The perpetual struggle between the aristocracy and the sovereign, which 
is an evil inherent in ail feudal associatsons, was greatly aggravated in Mar- 
war, as well as in Mewar, by the sacrifice of that corner-stone even of consti- 
tutional monarchy, the rights of primogeniture. But in such case the devia- 
tion from custom was a voluntary sacrifice of the respective heirs-apparent 
to the caprices of parental dotage. In no other country in the world could 
that article of the Christian decalogue, ‘'Honour thy father and thy moiher,” 
be better illustrated than in Rajpootana, where, if we have had to record two 
horrid examples of deviation from, we have also exhibited splendid proofs of 
filial devotion, in Chonda of Mewar, and Chamba of Marwar, who resigned 
the “rods” they were born to wield ; and served, when they should have sway- 
ed, to gratify their fathers’ love for the fruit of their old age. These are 
instances of self-den al hardly to be credited ; from such disinterested acts,, 
their successors claimed an importance which, though natural, was totally un- 
forese^, and which the extent of compensation contributed to fost r. They 
asserted the right, as hereditary premiers of the state, to be the advi-eis, or 
rather the tutors, of their sovereigns, more especially in non-age, and in illu- 
sion to this surrender of their birth-right, arrogantly applied the well-known* 
adage, Pat aa malik myn ho f R aj ca mali k ooa, ‘He is sovereign of th<> state,, 
but I am the master of the Throne and insisted on the privilege of being 
consulted on every gift of land, and putting their autograph symbol to the' 
deed or grant.* These pretentions' demanded the constant exertions of the* 
sovereign to lesist thorn • for this purpose, he excited the rivalry of the least 
now r tul members of the federated vassalage, and thus form* d a kind oA 
balance of power, which the monarch, if skilful, could always turn ioj&coounts^ 
But n t even the jealousies thus introduced would have so deprecative the 
regal influence in Marwar, nor ven the more recent adoption of a son of the 
down into the powerful fief of Pokurna, had not the parricidal -ons of Ajit 
degarded the throm* in the eyes of their haughty and always overreaching 
vassals, who, in the civil strife which followed, were alternately in favour or 
disgrace, as they adhered to or opposed the successful claimant for power, To> 
this foul blot, every evil which has since overtaken this high-minded race* 
may bo traced, , as weli as the extirpation of that principle of devoted obe- 
dience , which, in th^ anterior p rtion of these annais, has been so signally 
recorded. To this hour it has perpetuated dissensions between the crowi# 
and the oligrachy^ loading to dej osal and violence to the princes, or seques- 
tration, banishment, and death to the nobles. To break the bonds of th&* 
tutelage, Ram Sing’s intemperance lost him the crown, which sat uneasy nr*, 
the head of his successor,, who had no other mode of escape but by the sever- 
ity which has been related* But though it freed him for a time, the words of 
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the dying chief of Pokurna continued to ring in his ears ; and “the da gget 
left in the girdle of his son” disturbed the dreams of his rest throughout a 
long life of vicissitudes, poisoning the source of enjoyment until death itself 
was a relief. 

The nuncupatory testament of the Champa wut was transmitted across 
the desert to his son at Pokurna, -and the rapidity of its transmission was 
only equalled by the alacrity of Subbula, who at the head of his vassals issued 
forth to execute the vengeance thus bequeathed. First, he attemped to 
hum and pillage the mercantile town of Pally ; — ioihd in which, he proceed- 
ed to another wealthy" city of the fisc, Bilwarra on the Looni • but there ter- 
minated both his life and his revenge. As he led the escalade, he received 
two balls, which hurled him back amongst hia kinsmen, and his ashes next 
-morning blanched the sandy bed of the Looni. 

For a time, the feudal interest was resuained, anarchy was allayed, com- 
merce again flourished, and general prosperity revived : to use the words of 
the “chronicle, “the subject enjoyed tranquillity, and the tiger and the lamb 
'drank from the same fountain.” Beejy Sing took the best means to secure 
-the fidelity of his chiefs, by finding them occupation. He carded his arms 
against the desultory hordes of the desert, the Khosas and Sahraes, which in- 
volved him in contests with the nominal sovereign of Sinde, and ended in the 
'conquest of Amerkote, the key to the valley of the Indus, and which is now 
the most remote possession of Marwar, He also curtailed the territories of 
Jessulmeer, on his north-west frontier. But more important than all was the 
'addition of the rich province of God war, from the Ban a of Mewar. This 
tract, which nearly equals in value the whole fiscal domain of Maroo, was 
'wrested from the ancient princes of Mundore, prior to the Rahtores, and had 
tfeean ip the possession of the Seesodias for nearly five centuries, when civil 
v-disseusion made the Rana place it for security under the protection of Raja 
Ueejy Sing ; since which it has been lost to Mewar, 

Marwar hadeqjoyed several years of peace, when the rapid strides made 
Iby the Mahrattas towards universal rapine, if not conquest, compelled the 
Raj poots once more to form an union for the defence of their political exis- 
tence. Pertap Sing, a prince of energy and enterprise, was now on the gadi 
of Amber, In S. 1843 (A. D. 1787), he sent an ambassador to Beejy 
;Sipg* proposing a league against the common foe, and volunteering to lead in 
•person their conjoined forces against them. The battle of Tonga ensued, in 
which Raht ore-valour shone forth in all its glory. Despising discipline, they 
charged through the dense battalions of De Boigne, sabring his artillery-men 
.•at their guns, and compelling Sindia to ab&ndon not only the field, but all his 
conquests 'for a 'time* Beejy Sing, by this victory, redeemed the castle of 
Ajmere, and declared his tributary alliance null and void. But the genius 
of Sindia, and the talents of De Boigne, soon recovered this loss ; and in 
four years the Mahratta marched with a force such as Indian war&re was 
stranger to, to redeem that day's disgrace. In S. 1847 (A. R. 1791), the 
murderous battles, of Patun and Mairta took place, in which Rajpoot courage 
was- heroically hut fruitlessly displayed against European tactics and unlimit- 
ed resources, and where neither intrigue nor treason was wanting. The result 
-waa the imposition of a contribution of sixty lacks of rupees, or £600,000 - f 

* St* Vol, 1. p. 673^ for the detail* of this battle, 
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&n d as so much could not be. drained from t!>e country, goods and chattels 
were every where distrained, and hostages given for the balances. 

Ajmer-*, which had revolted on the short-lived triumph of Tonga, was 
once more surrendered, and lost for ever to Marwar, When invested by De 
JSoigne, the faithful governor, Dumraj, placed in the dilemma of a disgraceful 
surrender, On disob3dience to his prince’s summons, swallowed diamond-powder* 
u Tell the raja,” said tun fiithfd servant, “thus only could I testify my, 
obedience 5 and over my dead body alone could a Southron enter Ajmere.”* 
The paramount influence which the morals and manners of a court OXerfe 
Upon a nation, is every where admitted. In constitutional governments* 
there is a barrier even to court influence and corruption, in the vast portion 
of wealth and worth which cannot be engulphed in their vortex. But in 
these petty sovereignties, no such check i-> found, and the tone of virtue and 
action is given from the throne. Tne laws of semi-bat barons nations, which 
admit of licentious concubinage, has ever been peculiar to oriental, from the 
days of the wise king of the Jews to those of Beejy Sing of Marwar, and 
their political consequence has been the same, the saciifice of the rights of 
lawful inheritance to the heirs of il icit affection. The last years of the king 
of Maroo were engrossed by sentimental folly with a young beauty of the 
Oswal tribe, on whom he lavished all the honours due only to his legitimate 
queens. Scandal affrms that she frequently returned his passion in a manner 
little becoming royal dignity, driving him from her presence with the basest 
of m ssil'es — her shoes. As the effects of this unworthy attachment Completed 
the anarchy of Marwar, and aif its consequences on deviating from the estab- 
lished tnle3 of succession h ive entailed a perpetuity of crime and civil war* 
tinder which this unfo -tuna te state yet Writhes, we Shall be minute, even to 
dullne-d, in the elucidation of this portion of their annals, to enable those 
Who have now to arbitrate these differences io bring back a current ofunconta* 
minated blood to sway the destinies of this still noble race. 

Rnja Ajifc had fourteen son? j 
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So infatuated was Beejy Sing with the Pasbani concubine, that on losing 
the only p edge of their amours, he ‘ put into her lap,’ ( adopted ) his own 
legitimate grand > hild, Maun Sing. To legalize this adoption, the chieftains 
were ordained to present their nuszurs and congratulations to the declared 
heir of Marwar; but the haughty noblesse refused ‘ to acknowledge the son of 
a slave* as their lord, and the Raja was compelled to a fresh adoption to 
ensure such token of sanction. Content at having by this method succeeded 
in her wishes, the Pasbani sent off young Maun to the castle of Jhalore; but 
fearing lest the experience of Shere Sing, his adopted father, might prove a 
hindrance to her control, he was rcca.led, and her own creatures left to guide 
the future sovereign of Marwar. The dotage of Beejy Sing, and the inso- 
lence of his concubine, produoed fresh dis ord, and the clans assembled at 
Malkasuni to concert his deposal. 

Recollecting the success of his former measures to recall them to their 
duty, Beejy Sing proceeded to their camp; but while he was negotiating, and 
as he supposed successfully, the confederates wrote to the chieftain of Raus, 
whose tour of duty was in the castle, to descend with Bheem Sing. The 
chief acquainted the Pasbani ijh&i her presence was required at the camp by 
the Raja, and that a guard of honour was ready to attend her. She was 
thrown off her guard, and at the moment she entered her litter, a blow from 
an unseeu hand ended her existence. Her effects were instantly confiscated, 
and the chief of Raus descended with. Bheem, whose tents were pitched at 
the Nagore barrier of the city. If, instead ^of encamping there, they had 
proceeded to the camp of the confederates, his-arrival and the dethronement . 
of Beejy Sing would have been simultaneous: but the Raja received the in- 
telligence as soon as the chiefs. Hastening back, he obtained the person of 
the young aspirant, to whom, to reconcile him to his disappointment, he gave 
in appanage the districts of tfojut and Sewanoh, and sent him off to the latter 
strong-hold; while to restrain the resentment of his eldest son, Zalim Sing, 
whose birth-right he had so unworthily sacrificed, he enfeoffed him with tne 
rich district of Godwar, giving him private orders to attack his brother Bheem, 
who, though apprised of the design in time to make head against his uncle, 
was yet defeated and compelled to fly. He found refuge at Pokurna, whence 
hi went to Jessulmeer. 

In the midst of this conflict, his dominions curtailed, his chiefs in re- 
bellion, his sons and grandsons mutually opposed to each other, and the only 
object which attached him to life thus violently torn from him, Beejy Sing 
died, in the month Asar S. 1850, after a reign of thirty-one years. 
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tlajct Bheem seizes upon the gadi— Discomfiture of his competitor, Zalim 
Sing. — Bheem destroys all the other claimants to succession, excepting 
Maun Slug.— Blockaded in Jhalor».— sallies from the garrison for 
supplies. — Prince Maun heads one of them.— Tncure the risk of capture. 
— Is Preserved by the Ahore chief. — Raja Bheem of ends his nobles.— 
They abandon Marwar. — The fief of Neemaj attacked. — Jhalore reduced 
to the point of surrender. — Sudden and critical death of Raja Bheem.— 
fis probable cause. — The Vedyas, or ‘ cunninq-men,’ who surround the 
prince. — Accession of Baja Maun.— Rebellion of Sowae Sing of Pokurn, 
— Conspiracy of Ghampasuni, — Declaration of the pregnancy of a queen 
of Kcy’ffl Bheem. — Convention with Raja Mann. — posthumous births .— 
Their evil consequences in Rajwarra . — A child Born. — Sent of by stealth 
to Pokurn , and its birth kept a secret. — Named Dhonkul.=R tja Maun 
evinces indiscreet partialities. — Alienates the Champawuts. — B iHh of the 
posthumous son of Raja Bheem promulgated. — The chiefs call on Raja 
Maun to fulfil the terms of the convention. — The mother disclaims the 
child. — The Pokurn chief sends the infant Dhonkul to the sanctuary of 
ABhye Sing of Khetri . — Soioose opens his underplot. — Embroils Raja 
Maun with the courts of Ambir and M ewar. — He carries the pretends r 
Dhonkul to Jeypoor. — Acknowledged and proclaimed as Raja of Marwar. 
— The Majority of the chiefs support the pretender. — The Bikaneer prince 
espouses his cause.— Armies called in the field.— Baseness of Holcar, who 
deserts Raja Maun. — The armies approach . — Raj cL M auns chiefs abandon 
him. — He attempts suicide. — Is persuaded to fly. — lie gains Jodpoor . — 
Prepares for defence. — Becomes suspicious of all his kin. — Refuses them 
the honour of defending the castle. — 1 hey join the allies, who invest. 
Jodpoon. — The city taken and plundered. — Distress of the besiegers . — • 
Meer Khan’s conduct causes a division. — His flight from Marwar. — 
persued by the Jeypoor commander. — Battle. — Jeypoor force destroyed, and 
the city invested. — Dismay of the Baja.— Breaks up the siege of Jodpoor 
— Pays £200,000 for a safe passage no Jeypoor. — The spoils of Jodpw 
intercepted by the Rahtores, and wrested from, the Guchwahas. — Meer Klian 
formally accepts service with Raja Maun, and repairs to Jodpoor with four 
Rahtore chiefs. 

The intelligence of Beejy Sing ’3 death was conveyed by express to his 
gaandson Bheem, at J essulmeer. In '* twenty-two hours” he was at Jodpoor, 
and ascending directly to the citadel, seated himself upon the gadi, while his 
rival, Zalim Sing, the rightful heir, little expecting this celerity, was encamped 
at the Mairta gate, awaiting the “ lucky hour” to take possession. That 
hour never arrived; and the first intelligence of Bheem being on “ the cushion 
of Joda,” was conveyed to the inhabitants by the nakarras of his rival on 
his retreat fron the city, who was pursued to Bhilara, attacked, defeated, and 
forced to seek shelter at Oodipoor, where with all ample dojrain from the 
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liana, he passed the rest of his days in literary pursuits. He died in the 
prime of life: attempting to open a vein with his own hand, he cut an artery 
and tiled to death. He was a man of great personal and mental quali- 
fications; a gallant s -Idier, and no mean poet.* 

Thus far successful, Raja Bheem determined to dismiss “ compunctious? 
visitings/* and he a king defaoto if not de jure. Death had carried off three 
of his uncles* as well as his father, previous to this event; hut there were still 
two others, Shere Sing, his adopted father, and Sirdar Sing, who stood in his 
way; the Iasi was put to death; the former had his eyts put out; and soon 
after, the unfortunate prince released himself from life by clashing out his 
brains, Soor Sing, the favourite of all Beejy Sing’s de cendants, remained. 
His superior claims were fatal to him and his life fell a sacrifice with the 
others, 

A single claimant alone remained of all the bh^od royal of Maroo to 
disturb the repose of Bheem. This was young Maun, the adopted son of the 
concubine, placed beyond his reach within ihe walls of Jhalore. Could 
Bheem’s dagger have reach' d him, he wquld have stood alone, the last sur* 
Trying scion of the parricide, 

With none to bless him, 
u None whom he could bless;* 

an instrument, in the hand of divine power, to rid the land of an accursed 
stock. Then the issue of Abhye Sing would have utterly perished, and their 
ashes tpight haye been given to the winds, and no memorial of them left. 
JMur must then have supplied an heir,f and *the doubtful pretensions of 
JJbonkul, $ the posthumous and reputed son of the wholesale assassin Bheem, 
to sit upon the c/adi of Ajit, would never have been brought forward to excite 
another murderous contest amongst the sons of Joda, 

.^Having sacrificed all those within his reach who stood between him and 
tb^throne, Bheem tded to secure the last sole claimant in Jhalore. But the 
poiSe of such a strong-hold with his feudal levies, or lo se mercenary bunds, 

# Hy own venerable tutor, Yati Gyanchandra, who was with me for ten years, said he 
owed all his knowledge, especially his skill in recit’ng poetry (m which ho surpassed all the 
bards at Oodipoor), to Zalim Sing, 

f Amongst the numerous autograph correspondence of the princes of Rajpootana with 
the princes of Mewar, of which I had the free use, I selected one letter of S. 1784, A. D. 
1728 , written conjointly by Joy Sing of Amber and Abhye Sing of Jod poor, regarding Edur, 
And which is so curious, that I give a verbatim translation in the Appendix (No. X.) I little 
thought ut the time how completely it would prove Abhye Sings’s determination to rut off alt 
but his own parricidal issue from the succession. An inspection of ihe genealogy 'p. 120), 
will BheW that Anund Sing of Edur, who was not to be allowed “to escape alive,” was his 
younger brother, adopted into that house, 

t Dhonkul Sing, the posthumous issue of Bheem, the last of the parricidal line, whether 
real or supposititious, must be set aside, and the pure current of Rahtore blood, dorited from 
.Seoji, Jod*, Jeswunt, and Ajit, be brought from Edur and installed on “the gadi of Joda.” 
’Xhip course of proceeding would meet universal approbation, with the exception of some 
selfish miscreants about the person of this protendsd sou of Bheem, or the chieftain of Pokurn, 
In 'furtherance of his and his grandfather’s yet unavenged feud. A sketch of the events* 
drawn from their own chronicles, and accompanied by reflections, exposing the miseries 
springing from an act of turpitude, would come home to all, and they would shower blessings 
'on the power which, while it fulfilled the duties of protector, destroyed the germ of internal 
dissension, and gave them a prince of their own pure blood, whom all parties could honour 
4 nd obey. If a boubfc remained of the probable unanimity of suoh poliay, let it be previously 
jtfhtttifcted to $pmckaeb t composed of the princes of the land, via. of Mewar, Amber, Kotab, 
Jljondi, Jefiflulmeer, &c., leaving out whichever may bo influenced by marriage connexions 
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was a tedious oper>tion, and soon became an imperfect blockade, thrdugfr 
which young Maun not unfrequently broke, and by signal formed a junction 
with hu adherents, and plundnre the fecal lands for support. One of these 
excursions, however, an attempt to plunder Palli, had nearly proved fatal to 
him ; they were attacked on theii return, and young Maun, whose secluded 
education had confined him more to mental than to personal accompl shments, 
was unhorsed, and would have been captured, but for the prowess of the chief 
of Ahore, who took him up bdhiml him and bore him off in safety. Nothing 
but the turbulence of the chiefs who supported Raja Bheem saved young 
Maun’s life. A disputed succession has always pr< ciuced an odious faction ' 
and Bheem, who was not disposed to bend to this oligarchy, appears to have- 
had all the impr udence of the dethroned Ram Sing: he threatened those en- 
trusted with the siege to jiive them “ oxen to ride instead of horses.” The 
chiefs fired at the insult, and retired to Ganorah,tbe prmcipal fief in Godwar 
but, disgusted with both parties, instead of obej ing the invitation of young 
Maun, they abandoned their country altogether, ,-»nd sought an asylum in the 
neighbouring states. Many fiefs were sequestrated, and Neemaj, the chief 
seat of the Oodawufc*, was attacked, ar.d after a twelvemonth's defence, taken; 
its battlements were ignommiously desiroytd, and the victors, chiefly foreign 
mercenaries, reinforced the b ockade cf Jhah re. 

With the exile of his partisans and daily diminishing resources, when 
the lower town was taken, there appeared no hope for young Maun, A smalt 
supply of millet-flour was ail the provision left to his half-famished garrison, 
whose surrender was now calculated upon, when an invitation came from the 
hostile commander tor Maun to repair to his camp, and adding u he was now 
the master; it was his duly to serve.” On that day ( the 2nd Kartik S; I860* 
Dec. 1804 ) after eleven years of defence, his means exhausted, his frienda 
banished, and death from starvation or the sword inevitable, intelligence 
came of Raja Bheem’s demise 1 This event, as unlooked for as it was welcome* 
could scarcely at first be credited ; and the tender of the homage of the com* 
mander to Maun as his sovereign, though accompanied by a letter from the 
prime minister Induraj, was disregarded till the guru Deonath returned from 
the camp with confirmation of the happy news, that a not a moustache Waa 
to be seen in the camp,** Thither the prince repaired, and was hailed as the 
head of the Rahtoies. 

It is said that the successor of th oguru Afcmarana, u who carried all the 
ttoubles of Boejy Sing with him to heaven,” had predicted of young Maun 
Siug, when at the very zero of adversity, that ° his fortunes would ascend.” 
What were the means whereby th* ghostly comforter of Raja Bheem i ft- 
fluenoed his political baromeeer, we know not; but prophetic gurue, bards* 
astrologer?, physicians, nnd all the Vedyas or * ounning-men,' f who benet the 
persons of princes, prove dangerous companions when, in addition to the df&bb * 
of compounders of drugs and expounders of dreams, they are invested Vitfr, 
the power of realising their own prognosti ations. 

On the 5th of Me<;sir, 1860 (A. D. 1804 Raja Maun, released hte 
perils, sucoeeded to the honours and the feuds of Beejy Sing, fife bact qdou- 

- P ’ 1 — — - , I 1 u»uV — » M .- 

* This mark of mourning is o«mmon to all India. Where this eyidenoe qf manhood is 
not yet visible, fcho hair is out off; often noth. *. • ; 

t V& iy% or * science / the term is also used to denote ©tanning, magic, or knowledge 
of whatever kind. v . - ’ * 
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pied the 'cushion of Marco’ but a very short period, when the Pokurna chief 
took offence,” and nut himself in hostility to hi* sovereign. The name of 
this proud vassal, the first in power though only of secondary rank amongst 
the Charapawuts, was Sowae Sinjr, wi h whom n w remained * £ the sheath of 
the dagger which held the fortunes of Maroo” If the fulfilment of ven< 
geanc be a virtue, Sowae was the most virtuous son on earth. The dagger 
of Devi Sing, bequeathed to Subbuia, was no imaginary weapon in the 
hfmds of his grandson Sowae, who h* Id it suspended over the head of Raja 
Maun from his enthronement to his death-hour. Soon after Raja Maun's 
accession, Sowae retired with his partizans to Champasuni, a spot about five 
miles from the capital, where the conspiracy was prepared. He told the 
chiefs that the wife of Raja Bheem was pregnant, and prevailed on them to 
sign a declaration, that if a son was born, he should be installed on the gadi 
of Joda. They returned in a body to the capital, took the pregnant queen 
fronq the castle, and placed her in a palace in the city, under their own pro- 
tection* Moreover, they held a council, at which the Raja was present, who 
agreed to recognize the infant, if a male, as the heir apparent of Maroo, and 
to enfeoff him in the appanage of Nagore and Sewanoh ; and that if a female, 
she should be be’rothed to a prince of Dhoondar. 

Posthumous births are never failing germs of discord in these states ; and 
the issue is inevitably branded by one party with the title of ‘supposititions/ 
It is likewise a common saying, almost amounti g to a proverb, that a male 
child is the uniform result of such a posit on. # In due course, a male inf in t 
W^s born ;but, alarmed for its safety, the mother^cnncea ed both its birth and 
sex, and nlacing it in a basket, conveyed it by* a faithful servant from the 
city, whence it soon reached Sowae Sing at Pokurn. He bestowed upon it 
the ipi&uspicjous name of ‘Dhonkul,’ that is, one born to turn ilb and stiifa. 
It ia $dd that, during two ye*irs he kept the birth a o ofound secret, and it is 
even added, that it might, have remained so, had Rajah M inn forget the his- 
tory of the past, and dispensed even-handed ju-ti k e. Wantmg, however, the 
magnanimity of the Fourth Henry of France, who scorned “to revenge the 
wrongs of the Prince of Na\arre/’ he reserved his favours and confidence for 
Ahose who supported him in Thalore, whilst he evinc d bis dislike to others 
ip obedience to their sovereign, served against him. Of these adherents, 
only two chief of note were of his kin and clan ; the others were Bhatti 
Rajpoofes; apd a body of those religious militants called B ishensioamis, under 
Mehu)fyt,.or leader, Kaimdas.* 

At tfye expiration of two years, Sowae co nmunieated the event to the 
phiefg of his t party who called upon Raj^ Maun to redeem h s promise and 
issue the grant for Nagore and Sewanob. He promised compliance if, upon 
investigation, the infant prove to be the legitimate offspring of his predeces- 
sor. Pergonal fear overcame maternal affection, and the queen, who remained 
at Jqdpoor, disclaimed the child* Her reply b ing communicated to the 
chiefs, it was for a time conclusive, and the subject ceased to interest them, 

' V' 1 t— * - 1 1 ■■■■ „ ■ i - .i ■ ' . - 2 . — 

* They follow the doctrines of "Vishnu (. Bishon ). They am to* mod g ww, as well as the 
wore numerous class of church Militants devoted to Siva. Both are ceWbataires, as gosen 
imports from wastery (sen) over the sense (gro) They oo asi nally come in contact when 
their sectarian principles end in furious combats. At the celebrated place of pilgrimage, 
Heridwar (Hurdwar), on the Ganges, we aro obliged to have soldiers to keep the peace, 
a battle occurred, in which they fought almost to extiipation, about twenty years a/o. 
They «ne the Templwrs or Rajasthan. 
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the more especially as her concealed accouchement had never been properly 
accounted for. 

Tuough Sowae, with his party, apparently acquiesced, his determination 
was taken; but instead of immediate appeal to arms, he adopted a deeper 
Scheme of policy, the effects of wnich he could not have con template#, and 
wnioh involved his own d* struction u and with it the independence of his 
country, which was tiansferreu to strangers, their very antipodes in manners, 
religion, and every moral quality. His first ac£ was to procure a more power- 
ful protection than Pokurn afforded; and under .he guarantee of Chutter 
Sing Bhatti, he was sent to the sirna ( sanctuary*; of Abhye Sing, of 
Khefcrif Having so far succeeded, he contrived an underplot, in which his. 
genius for intr g^ie ap' ears not below his reputation as a:sol<iier. 

The late prince Bheern had made overtures to the Rana of Mewar for 
the hand of his daughter, but he died before the preliminaries were adjusted. 
This simple circumstance was deemed sufficient by the Champawut for the 
ground-work of his plot. H e contrived to induce the voluptuous Juggut 
Sing, the prince of Jeypoor, to put himself in the place of Raja Bfe-em, and 
to propose for the fair hand of Kishna. This being accomplished, and 
nuptial presents, under a guard of four thousand men, being despatched to 
Oodipoor, Sowae intimated to Raja Maun that he would be eternally disgraced 
if he allowed the prince of Amber to carry off “ the betrothed;” that “ it was 
to the throne of JVlaroo, not its occupant, she was promised.” The bait was 
greedily swallowed, and the summons for the k her ( or levy en masse) of the 
Rahtores was immediately^ proclaimed. Maun instantly assembled three 
thousand bo se, and joining to them the mercenary bands of Heer^ Sing, 
then on the frontier of Mewar, he intercepted the nuptial gifts of Amber. 
Indignant at this outrage. Juggut Sing tork to arms, and the muster-book 
was declared open to all who would serve in the war which was formally 
declared against Maroo. 

Having thus opened the drama, Sowae threw off the mask, and repaired 
to Khetri, whenee he conveyed the pretender, Dhonkul, to the court of 
Juggut Sing at Jeypoor. Here his legitimacy was established by being 
admitted < to eat from the same platter* with its prince; and his claims, as 
the heir of Marwar, were pubicly acknowledged and advocated, by his 
* placing hi tn in the lap of his aunt/ one of the wives of the deceased Raja 
Bbeem, His oause thus espoused, and being declared the nephew of Amber* 
the nobles of Marwar, who deemed the claims of the pretender superior to 
these of Raja Maun, speedily collected around his standard. Amongst these 
waS the prince 6f Bikaneer, whose, example ( he being the most powerful of 
the independents of this house ) at once sanctioned the justice of Dhonkul’s 
cause, and left that of Raja Maun almost without support, Nevertheless 
With the 'hereditary valdur of his nice, headvaucedto the frontiers to me&fr 
his foes, whose numbers, led By the Jeypoor prince and tW pretender* exceed- 
ed one hundred thousand men ! This contest, the ostensible object of which 
was the princess of Mewat/ like the crusaoes of ancient chivalry, brought 
allies from the most remote parts of India.' Even the .cautious JMahfatta felt 
an unusual impulse in this rivalry, hejond the stimulants of pay and plunder 
Which ordinarily rouse him, and corps after corps left their hordes to support 

t One of the principal cMefe of the Shekfcawufc ©onfedeifrtion. 
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either cause. The Weightier purse of Jeypoor was the best argument fctt* the 
justice of his Cause and that of the pretender ; while Raja Maun had only 
the gratitude of Holear to reckon upon for aid, to whoso wife and family he 
had given sanctuary when pursued by Lord Lake to the Attoc* But here 
Sowae again foiled him ; and the Mahrafcta, then only eighteen miles from 
Maun, and who had promised to join him nxet day, made a sudden move* 
ment to the south* A bribe of £ 100, 000, in bills upon Kotah, to be paid 
on Hole «r*s reaching that city, effected this desertion ; which being secured, 
Juggut Sing and the pretender advanced to overwhelm their antagonist, who 
was posted at Geengotf* As the armies approached each other, Raja Maun's 
chiefe rode up to salute him, preparatory, as he thought, to head their clans 
for the combat ; but it was their farewell obeisance* The cannonade opened, 
they rallied- under the standard of the pretender, and on Sowae advancing 
on the right of the allied line, so entire was the defection, that even the 
Mairtea clan, whose virtue and boast it is “ to adhere to the thrones, whoever 
is the occupant, ^ deserted, with the Champawuts, Jaitawuts, and minor 
chiefs. Four chief i ains alone abided the evil hour of Raja Maun, namely, 
Koochamun, Ahore, Jhalore, and Neemaj ; and with their quo 1 as alone, and 
the auxiliary bands of Boondi, he would have rushed into the battle. Hin- 
dered from this, he attempted his own life : but the design was frustrated by 
Seonarh of Koochamun, who dismounted him from his elephant, and advised 
his trusting to the fleetness of bis steed, while they covered his flight. The 
Raja remarked, he was the first of his race whoever disgraced the name of 
R&htore by showing his back to a Cuchwaha. The position he had taken 
that morning was favourable to retreat, being a mile in advance of the pass 
-of Parbutsir % this was speedily gained, and nobly defended by the battalions 
of Boondi, and those of Hun dal 1 Khan, in the pay of Raja Maun, which re- 
tarded the pursuit, headed by the Rao of Ooniara. Raja Maun reached 
Mairta in safety ;but deeming it incapable of long resistance, he continued 
his flight by Peepar to the capital, which he reached with a slender retinue, 
including the four chiefs, who still shared his fortunes* The camp of Raja 
Maun was pillaged. Eighteon guns were taken by Balia Rao Inglia, one of 
Sindia’s commanders, and the lighter effects, the tents, elephants, and bag- 
gage, were captured by Meer Khan ; while Parbutsir, and the villages inthe- 
neighbourhood, were plundered. , . 

Thus, far, the scheme of Sowae and the Pretender advanced with rapid* 
success. When the allied army reached Mairta, the prince of Jeypoor* whose 
object was,the> princess of ,Mewar, proposed to' gkrw^e to follow up their good 
fortune, while he .repaired to Oodipoor, and solemnized the nuptials* But even 
in the midst of his revenge, Sowae could .distinguish “ between the cause of 
Maun Sing and the gadi of Marwar f and, to proipote the success of Jeypoor* 
though he had originated the scheme ito servo 1 his own views, was no part of 
his plan* He was only helped out of , tins dilemma by another; which' he 
could not anticipate. , Not dreaming that Raja Maun would hold out in the 
capital, which had no means pf defence, but s opposing he wouM fly to Jhalore, 
and leave Jodpoor.to its fate and to the, pretender, , Sowae. desirous to avoid* 
the further advance of the allifo* in to . the country, halted* the army for three- 
d$ys at Mairta. His foresight whs correct* the Raj . had reached Btrsilpur in; 
fuuflijght to Jhalore, when ar the suggestion of Oaenmu! Singwi, a civil 
officer m his train, he changed hia intention, “ There/* said the Singwi 
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lays J"odp6or only nine coss to the right, while Jhalorc is sixteen further : ill 
i& as easy to gain the one as the other, aud if ybu cannot hold out in the 
capital, what chance hive voi el-ewh^ro? while you dpfend your throneyour 
cause is not lost. ,? Kaja Mam* fo lowed the advice, reached Jodpoor in a few 
hours, and prepar d for his def *nce This unexpected change, and the halt 
of the allied army, which pern itfced the dispersed bands to gain the capita^ 
defeated the schemes of Ssvvae. 

With a body of three thousand men, selected from Sundall Khan’d 
brigade, the c ros of Bish mswamis, under Kaimdas, and otie thousand 
foreign Rajpoots, consisting of Cbohans, Bi attis, and Eendos ( the ancient 
lord ot Mundor ), Raja Maun formed a garrison of five thotf&aiid men, on 
whom he could depend. ample did he deem this numb r, that he des- 
patched s rung gxrtisons from Hu dill's brigade, with some Deora Rajpoots* 
to gxrrison Jhalore, and , reserve the distmt Castle of Ametkote from surprise 
by the Sindios. II.iv mr thus provided against the storm, he fearlessly 
awaited (he result. But so alienated was his mind horn his kindred, that he 
Would hot even admit to he honour of d^fcnding his fchioue the four faiihfu 
chieftains who, in the genenl desertion* had abidid by his fortuhes. To alt 
their entreaties to be received into, the castle, that Ci they might defend the 
kangras ( battlements ) of Jo in/* he tap’it d, they might defend the City if 
they pleased ; and disgusted with such a return for their fidelity, lhey in 
creased the train of his o >p<>nenls* whe soon encompassed Jodpoor. 

The town* little cajiabie «,f defend, was taken nhd given up to uhlicen* 
cd plunder ; and with the e^cepfci n of Filodi, which was gallantly defended 
for three months, and given to Bik heer is <he reward of its al iance, the a u 
of the pretender was proclaimed throughbut MatWaf, And his allies only 
awaited the fall of the capital, which appeared inevitable, to proclaim him 
’ king* But a circumstance occured, which, awakening the patriotism of the 
Rahtores, thwarted these fur prospects, relived Raj x Maun from his n^ril* 
&nd invoked his adversaries m fcho net of destruction which they hau wo /on 
for hirav 

The siege hid lasted five months without any diminution of thri arc 7 6Ut* 
bf the defenders ; and although the defences of the north-east abgle 
destroyed, the besiegers, having a perpendicular rock of eighty feet to ascend 
before they Could gut to tho breach, were not nearer their object, and, in 
fact, without sheds, the castle of Joda Would laugh a siege to scJnn Th$ 
numerous aud motley force under tin banners of Jeypoor and the pretender, 
became clamorous for pay ; the forage was exhausted, and the partizan horfce* 
Were obliged to bivouac in the distant districts to the south. Availing 
himself of their sepatati >n frond the main body, Ameer Khan, an apt pupd 
of the Mahratta school, began to raise contributions on the fiscal lrinds f anl I 
Balli# j?eepar* JBhilara, with many others, were Compelled to accede to nil 
demands* The estates of the nobles who CspoUsed 'the cause of the pretended 
fared no better, and they complained to the Xerxes of this host of the* 
conduct of this unprincipled commander. , „ 

The protracted defence having emptied the treasury of Amber, 1 tfeb 
arohintriguer of Pokurn was called upon to contribute towards" 
the clamour 6f the troops. Staving exhausted the meafis of hj& $arty 
he applied to the four chieftains who had been induced* io join the c&uad 
of the pretender by the suspicions of Raja Maun, to advance a sum of money* 

is 
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This appeal proved a test of their ze%\. They abandoned the pretender, and 
procoeded direct to the camp of Ameer Khan. It required no { tfWeffful 
rhetoric to detach him from the cause and prevail upon him to advocate 
that of Raja Maun j nor could they have given him better counsel towards 
this end, than the proposal to carry the war into the enemy’s country : to 
attack and plunder Jeypoor, now left unguarded. At this critical moment, 
the Jeypoor prince, in consequence of the representation of the Mar war 
chiefs, had directed his commander-in-chief, Seolall, to chastise Meer Khan 
for his lawless conduct. Seolall put a stop to their deliberates, attacked 
and drove them across the Looni, surprised them at Govingurb, again in a 
night attack at Hursoori, and pursued the Khan to Phaggi, at the very 
frontier of Jeypoor. Astonished at his own success, and little aware that the 
chase was in the direction projected by his enemy, Seolall deemed he had 
accomplished his orders in driving him out of Mar war ; halted, and leaving 
bis camp, repaired to Jeypoor to partake of its festivities. The Khan, who 
with his allies had reached Peeploo near Tonk, no sooner heard of this, than 
called to his aid the heavy brigades of Mahomed Shah Khan and Raja 
Buhader ( then besieging Iserdoh ), and availed himself of the imprudent 
absence of his foe to gain over the Hydrabad Rasala , a legion well known in 
the predatory wars of that period. Having effected this object, he assailed 
the Jeypoor force, which, notwithstanding this defection and the absence of 
its commander, fought with great valour, the battalions of Heera Sing being 
nearly cut to pieces. The action ended in theeiitire defeat of the Jeypurians, 
and the capture of their camp, guns, and equipage. Prompted by the Rah- 
tore chieftains, whose valour led to this result, Meer Khan rapidly followed 
up his success, and J eypoor was dismayed by the presence of the victor at her 
gates. The generalship of the Khan was the salvation of Raja Maun ; it 
dissolved the confederacy, and fixed the doom of Sowae, its projector. 

The tempest had been some time gathering ; the Rajas of Bikancer and 
Shapoora had already withdrawn from the confederacy and march od home, 
like ‘a clap of tbuuder, the effeminate Cuchwaha, who had in the 6utset of 
this crusade looked to a full harvest both of glory and of love, learned that 
his army was annihilated, and his capital invested by the Khan and sr hand- 
fill of Rahtores. Duped by the representations of Sowae, Rae Chund, D ewan 
or prime minister of Jeypoor, concealed for some days these disaster from 
hia sovereign, who received the intelligence by a special messenger sent by 
the qufeen mother. Enraged, perplexed, and alarmed for his personal safety, 
he broke up the siege, and sending on in advance the spoils of JodpOor 
(including forty pieces of cannon), with Jais own chieftains, he sent for the 
Mahratta leaders,* and offered them £120,000 to escort him in safety to hi s 
capital ; nay, he secretly bribed, with a bond of £90,000 more the author* 
of his disgrace, Ameer Khan, not to intercept his retreat, which was signally 
ignominious, burning his tents and equipage at every stage, and at length 


* Bapoo Bmdia, Balia Rao Inglia, with the brigade of Jean Baptiste, all BindiVa 

The author was iu Smdia’s camp and saw tbe4 
r 1807 ’ m a ^graphical tour, ho penetrated to Jeyooor, and 
*°yp° 0r arm 7* T ^ e sands round the papital were whito with 
10 aSk6S ° X> thQir * iders ' * ho kal died in the vaiu expeefcaoita of 
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§md so much could not be drained from the country, goods and chattels 
were every where distrained, and hostages given for the balances. 

Ajmer which had revolted on the short-lived triumph of Tonga, was 
once more surrendered, and lost for ever to Marwar, When invested by De 
Soigne, the faithful governor, Dumraj, placed in the dilemma of a disgraceful 
surrender. On disobedience to his prince’s summons, swallowed diamond-powder* 
tc Tell the raja, 1 ’ said t ih futhfil servant, “thus only could I testify my 
obedience , and over my dead boJy alone could a Southron enter Ajmere*”* 

The paramount influence which the morals and manners of a court CXerfc 
Upon a nation, is every where admitted. In constitutional governments* 
there is a barrier even to court influence and corruption, in the vast portion 
of wealth and worth which cannot be engulphed in their vortex. But in 
these petty sovereignties, no such check i-> found, and the tone of virtue and 
action is given from the throne. Tne laws of semi-baibarous nations, which, 
admit of licentious concubinage, has ever been peculiar to orientals, from the 
diysof the wise king of the Jews to those of Beejy Sing of Marwar, and 
their politic il consequence has been the same, the samiflce of the rights of 
lawful inherit nice to the heirs of il icit affection. The last years of the king 
of Maroo were engrossed by sentimental folly with a young beauty of the 
Oswal tribe, on whom he lavished all the honours due only to his legitimate 
queens. Scandal aflVms that she frequently returned his passion in a manned 
little b j commg royal dignity, driving him from her presence with the basest 
of m ssileg — her shoes. As the effects of this unworthy attachment Completed 
the anarchy of Marwar, and aS* its consequences on deviating lrom the estab- 
lished rules of succession hive entailed a perpetuity of crime and civil war* 
under which this unfo tunare state yet Writhes, we ahall be minute, even to 
dullne-s, in the elucidation of this portion of their annals, to enable those 
Who have now to arbitrate these differences to bring back a current of unconta- 
t&inated blood to sway the destinies of this still noble race. 


Baja. Ajit bad fourteen sons t 

1 


Abhye Sing, 

1 

Bam Sing. 


Bukht Smg, 


teeeiy Sing. 


I 

Atmnd Sing, 

adopted into the 
Bdur house. 


Rasoo. 

Adopted into 
Jabbod 
(In MalwoJ 


I 

l>OYi Sing; 
Adopted infcd 
Pokurna. 


Quitch Sing, UKalim Sing, Sawunt Sing, Sher« Smg, 
idled of small- by a princess 1 f 

pox in infan- of Mowar, \ adopted 

cy. the rightful Soor Sing. Mian Sing. 
W of Beejy 
Sing* 


Bhom Shig, Goman Sing, Sirdar Sing* 
i I killed fey 

t * j Bheem. 

Bhoem Sing. Maun Siiig. 

jDhonkul Sing. 

(Pretender). 


* Dumroj was not a B&jpoofc, but of the Svngwi tribe, one of the civil officer®; thotigh it 
is A curious and little-known fact, that almost all the mercantile tirbes of western fendiA arc 
of lEfcajpoot origin, and Bank the name and profession of Arms wheti they became ^rdselyte® to 
ffainism, in the relgtt of Baja Bheem Pramar, The Cheotore inscription (see V£L l. 

&61, ami note 7, p 507 ) records the name of this prince Ha was ancestor of Rdja Itf&tid 
Whose date S. 770 ( A. IX 7140, allows us to place this gramd coayeiwn prior to A TjGS# 
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CHAPTER XV. 


After Khatf& reception at Jodpoor.— Engages to extirpate Sowae’s faction.— * 
Interchanges turbans with the Raja . — The Khan repairs to Naqore 
Interview with S owae. — Swears to support the Pretender*— -Massacre of 
the Rajpoot chiefs — Pretend* r flies . — The Khan plunders Nagore.— Re- 
ceives £lOO,OQ& from Raja Maw. — Jeypoor over-run* — Bik earner 

attach d.—Meer Khan obtains the ascendancy in M arwar. — Garrisons 
iV agore with his Pathans. — Partitions of lands amongst his chiefs . — Com- 
mands the salt lakes of Nowah and S ombhur. — The Minister Induraj 
and high priest Beonath assassinated* — Raja Maun’s reason affected.— 

, His seclusion. — Abdication in favour of his son Chuttur Sing . — Ho falls 

the victim of illicit pursuits. — Madness of Raja M aim increased. — Its 
causes, —Suspicions of the Raja having sacrificed Induraj.— The oligarchy % 
headed by Salim Sing of Pokurn, son of S owae. assumes the charge of the 
government. Epoch of British universal supremacy. — Treaty with Mar- 
war framed during the regency of G utter Sing . The oligarchy , on his 
death , offer the gadi of M arwar to the house of Edur. — Rejected * — * 
Reasons.— Raja Mato entreated to resume the reins of power.— Evidence 
that his madness was feigned. — The Raja dissatisfied with certain stipula- 
tions of the tr aty.— A British officer <tent to Jodpoor. — A khi Chund chief 
of the civil administration. — Salim Sing of Pohtrn chief minister * 
Opposition led by Futteh Raj. — British troops offered to be placed at the 
Raja’s disposal.— Offer rejected. — Reasons. — British agent returns to 
Ajmere. — Permanent agent appointed to the court of Raja Uaun . — Arrive* 
at Jodpoor.— Condition of the capital Interviews with the Iiaja.- 
Objects to bo attained described . — A gent leaves Jodpoor. — General seques- 
trations of the fiets. — Raja M ana apparently relapses into his old apathy ; 
; — His deep dissioadaiion. Circumvents and seizes the faction.— Their 
wealth sequestrated. — T heir ign minious death — Immense resources de- 
rived from sequestrations.— Raja Mann's thirst for blood . — Fails to entrap 
the chief \ he Neemaj chief attacked.— Win gallant defence. — Slain.— 
The Pohurn chief escapes. — FutUh Raj becomes minister. Raja Mann’s 
speech to him. — ATeema j attacked. — Surrender . — Raja Maun’** infamous 
violation of his pledge. Nolle conduct of the mercenary commander.— 
Voluntary exile of the whole aristocracy of Marwar , — Received by the 
neighbouring princes . — Mann’s gross ingratitude to Amir Sing. — The 
exiled chiefs apply to the British Government, which refuses to 'mediate . — 
Raja Maim loses the opportunity of fixing the constitution of Marwar.— 
Reflexions. 

• 

Amber Khan was received liy Raja Maun with distinguished honours ; 
a palaoe in the oastlo was assigned as. Ids residence valuable gifts were pre- 
'senfced to hita and groat rewards held in perspective, if, though his agency, 
the rebellion should he completely subdued. He swore to extirpate Sowae’s 
foatiori, and in token of iudentity of views with Raja, Maun, ho was admitt* 
ad to the honour of that last proof of devotion to hia cause, “an interchange 
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of turbans,” with an advance of three lakhs, or £30,000, for the immediate 
payment of his bonds. 

On the raising of the seige of Jodpoor, Sowae conducted the Pretender 
to the appanage of the heirs of Marwar, the city of Nagore. There they 
were deliberating as to their future plans, when a me.-sage was brought from 
Ameer Khan from Moondhiawur, ten miles distant, begging permission to- 
perform his devotions at the thrine of the Mooslem saint Peer Tarkeen, the 
sole relic of the Islamite which Bukht Sing had spared, hi is request being 
complied with, he with a slight cavalcade left his camp, and having gone 
torouyli the mummeries of devotion, paid his respects to Sowae. When 
about to take leave, he threw out hims of Kaju Mauna ungrateful return 
for his services, and that his legions might have been better employed. 
Sowae greedily caught at the bait • he desired the Khan to name his terms, 
and <Jfeied £200,000 on the day that 1 honkul should possess the padi of 
Jodpuor. Xh^ Khan accepted the conditions and ratified the* engagement on 
the Koran, and to add to the solemnity of the pledge, he exchanged turbans 
with Sowae. This being done, be was introduced to the pretender, received 
the usual gifts, pledged his life in his cause, took leave, and returned to his* 
qamp, whither he invited i he prince and his chiefs on the following day to. 
accept of an entertainment. 

On the morning of the 19th of Cheit, S. 1864 (A. D. 1808), Sowae* 
attended by the chief adherents of the pretender and about five hundred 
followers, repaired to the camp of the Khan, who had made every preparation 
for the more effectual perpetration of the bloody and perfidious deed he 
meditated. A spacious tent was pitched in the centre of his camp for the 
reception of his guests, and cannon were loaded with grape ready to be 
turned against them. The visitor* were received With the most distin- 
guished courtesy ; turbans were again exchanged j the dancing-girls were 
m rodueed and nothing but festivity was apjarent. The Khan arose, and 
making an excuse to his guests for a momentary absence, retired. The dan* 
cwg continued, when at the word l< dut<pa,” pronounced by the musicians* 
down sank the tent upon the unsuspicious Rajpoots, who fell an easy prey to 
the ferocious Pathans. Forty-two chieftains were thus bu chered in the very 
sanctuary of hospitality, and the heads of the most distinguished were sent 
to Raja Maun. Their adherents, taken by surprise, were slaughtered by the 
soldiery, or by cannon charged with grape, as they fled. The pretender 
escaped from Nagore, which was plundered by the Khan, when not only alt 
iho property of the party, but the immense stores It ft by Bukht Sing* inclu- 
ding three hundred pieces of cation, were taken and sent to Sambhur and 
other strong-holds held by the Khan. Having thus fulfilled his instructions, 
be ropaired to Jo ipoor, and received ten lakhs or ^“100,000, and two largo 
towns, Moondhiawur and Koochilawas, of thirty thousand rupees annual rent 
besides one hundred rupees daily for table-ailowauce, as the reward of his 
signal infamy. * 

Thus, by the murder of Sowae and his powerful partizans, the confeder- 
acy against Raja Maun was extinguished ; but though the Raja had thus, 
miraculously as it were, defeated the gigantic schemes formed against him, 
the mode by which it was effected entailed upon him and Uf on his country 
unexampled miseries. The destruction of the party of the pretend* r was 
followed by retaliation on the various members of the league. The Jeypoor 
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territory was laid waste by the troops of Meer Khan, and an expedition was 
planned «gaiust Bikaneer. An army consisting of twelve thousand of Raja 
Maun’s feudal levies, under the command of Induraj, with a brigade of Meer 
Khan, and that of Hundall Khan with thirty- five guns, marched against the 
chief of the independent llahtores. The Bikaneer Raja formed an army little 
inferior in numbers, and gave his suzerain the meeting at Bapri ; but after a 
partial encounter, in which the former lost two hundred ^ men, he fell back 
upon his capital, pursued by the victors, who halted at Gujnair, Here terms 
were offered ; two lakhs as the expenses of the war, and the surrender of the 
bone of contention, the town of Filodi, which had been assigned to Bikaneer 
as the price of joining the confederacy. 

The Khan was now the arbiter of Marwar. He stationed Ghufoor 
Khan with a garrison in Nagore, and partitioned the lands of Mairta 
amongst his followers. He likewise placed his garrison in the castle of 
Nowah, which gave him the command of the salt-lakes of Nowah and Sam- 
dhur. Induraj and the high-priest Deonath were the only counsellors of Raja 
Maun, and all the oppressions which the chieftains suffered through this 
predominant foreign interference, were attributed to their advice. To cut 
them off, the chiefs in their turn applied to Ameer Khan, who for seven lakhs 
(£70,000), readily consented to rid them of their enemies. A plot was laid, 
in whiehsome of his Pathaus, .under pretence of quarrelling with Induraj for 
their arrears, put this minister and the high priest to death, 

The loss of Deonath appeared to affect the reason of Raja Maun. He 
shut himself up in his apartments, refused to comuyinicate with any one, and 
soon omitted every duty, whether political or religious, until at; length he was 
recommended to name his only son Chuttur Sing and his successor. To this 
he acceded, and with his own hand made the mark of inauguration on his 
forehead. But youth and base panders to his pleasures seduced him from hia 
duties, and he died, some say, the victim of illicit put suits, others from a 
wound given by the hand of one of the chieftains, whose daughter he attemp- 
ted to seduce* 

. The premature death of his only son, before he had attained the years of 
majority, still more alienated the mind of Raja Maun from all state affairs, 
and his suspicions of treacherous attempts on his person extended even to 
hfe wife*. He refused all food* except that which was brought by one faithful 
menial He neglected hia ablutions, allowed his face to be covered with hair, 
and at length either was, or affected to be insane. He spoke to no one, and 
listened wi£h the apathy of an idiot to the communications of the ministers, 
who were compelled to carry on the government. By many it is firmly be- 
lieved that the part he thus acted was feigned, to escape the snares laid for 
his life ; while others think that it was a melancholy mania, arising from 
remorse at having consented to the murder of Induraj, which incidentally 
involved that of the Guru J* In short, his alliance with the atrocious Khan 
exposed him to the suspicion of a participation in his crimes, which the Tbent 
of his policy too much favoured. In this condition — the gevernmeut b*ing 
managed by an o igarchy headed by Salim Sing (son of Bowse)— did Raja 
JC^un remain, until the tide of events cairied the arms of Britain even to th6 
oesjsfct of Maroo. 

^hen, in 1817, we invited the Rajpoots to disunite from the predatory 

«» r ... — — * — 

* itar the character of this priest; See Yul, I, p. 691* 
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powers, and to join us in establishing order throughout India, the young sott 
of Raja Maun, or rather his ministers, sent envoys to Delhi. But are the 
treaty was ratified, this dissipated youth was no more. On this event, the 
Pokurn faction, dreading Raja Maun’s resumption of the government, made 
an application to Edur for a son to adopt as their sovereign. But splendid 
as was the offer, the Raja, who had but one son, rejected it, unless., uaani- 
mity being unattainable, the faction had no alternative save the restoration 
of Raja Maun ; but it was in vain they explained the new position of Mar- 
war, the alliance with the English, which awaited his sanction, and the 
necessity that he, as the last prop of royal family, should resume the reins 
of jjower. He listened to all with the most apathetic indifference. But 
although he saw in this new crisis of the political condition of his country, 
motives for effecting his escape from bondage, his mind was so tutored by 
bitter experience that he never for an instant betrayed its workings. When 
at length he allowed himself to comprehend the full nature of the changes; 
which made even the faction desire his egress from solitude, so far from ex- 
pressing any joy, he even disapproved of part of the treaty, and especially 
the article relating to the armed contingent of his vassals to be at the dis- 
posal of the protecting power, in which he wisely saw the germ of discord 
from the certainty of interference it would lead to, 9 

It was in December 1817 that the treaty* was negotiated at Delhi by 
a Barhmin named Beas Bishen Ram, on the part of the regent prince, and 
in December 1818, an officerof the British governments was deputed to 
report on its actual condition, Not- withstanding the total disorganization 
of the government, from the combination of causes already described, the 
court had lost nothing of its splendor or regularity ; the honour of all was* 
concerned in preserving the dignity of the *Gadi, y though its incumbent was 
an object of distrust and even detestation. The ministry at this period was 
conducted by Akhi Chund (Dewan), and Salim Sing of Pokurn, as the re- 
presentative of the aristocracy, with the title of bhanjguj . All the garrisons 
and offices of trust throughout the country were held by the creatures of a 
junto, of which these were the heads. There was, however, already the nuc- 
leus of an opposition in the brother of the murdered minister, named Futteh 
Raj, who was entrusted with the care of the city. The instructions of tbo 
agent were to offer the aid of the British government towards the settlement 
of Raja Maun’s affairs ; and at a private interview, three days after the 
agent’s arrival, troops were offered to be placed at his disposal. But the 
wariness of his character will be seen in the use he made of this offer. He 
felt that that the lever was at hand to crush faction to the dust ; and with 
a Machiavelian caution, he determined that the existence of this engine 
should.suffice.; that its power should be felt, but never seen • that he should 
enjoy all the advantages this influence would give, without risking any' bf* 
its dangers if called into action. Thus, while he rejected, though with thanka 
the essential jjensfifc tendered, qualifying his refusal with a sufficient reattfn 
— “reliance on himself to restore his state to order,” — he failed not to* dis- 
seminate the impression amongst his chiefs, which was enough for his pur- 

i jose, and which besides checked the dictation and interference that uniforms 
y result from such unequal alliances. *' 


* See treaty, Appendix No. IX. 

t Hr, Wilder, superintendent of the district of Ajmere. 
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Energetic councils and rapid decision are unknown to Asiatic govern- 
ments, whose subjects are ever prone to suspicion whenever unusual activity 
is visible; and Raja Maun had been schooled into circumspection from his 
infancy. He appeared anxious to bury the past in oblivion, by choosing men 
of both parties for the inferior duties of the ministry ; and the blandness ot 
his manners and his conciliatory address, lulled the most auspicious into 
security. After a short resider.ee, the agent returned to Ajmere, l aving in 
vain tried ao convince Raja Maun that his affairs Were irretrievable without 
the direct aid of the paramount power, which he persisted in repudiating, 
assigning as his reasorr that he felt convinced, from “the measures then in 
train/* he should accomplish the task himself; of these measures conciliation 
appeared to be the basis. 

At this periond*.an envoy was appointed, with powers "direct from the 
Governor-General to Raja Maun, but he was f *r some months prevented 
from proceeding to his court, from various causes, j* 

The agent, who reached dpoor early in the month of November, found 
matters in nearly the same state as On his predecessor’s dep»rture in Febru- 
ary. The same faction kept the prince and all th * officer^ of government at 
their disposal The Raj » interfered but little with their measuies, Cfcddpt 
to acquiesce in or confirm them. Tie mercenary bands of Sindies or Pathand 
were in miserable plignt iind clamorous for their pay, not bavincr been ac- 
counted with for three years ; and they were to be seen begging in the* 
streets of capital, or hawking bundless of forage qn their hea Is to preserve 
them from starvation* On the approach of the agent of the British Govern- 
ment, the forms of accounts were gone through, and they gave in fccquit- 

_r- J—.. 

* In February 1819, the author had the political duties of Marwat* adetad td those of the 
States of Oodipoor, Kotah, Boondi, and Sirohi. 

t One of th*tae was an unpleasant altercation, which took place between the towns-people 
of the Commercial Mart of Falli and an hmglish gentleman, sent unofficially to feel his way 
As to the extension of commercial entorprize, carrying specimens of the staple Oomtrioditioe 
of oar trade. This interferon e with the very fountain-head of their iv&de Al-rmod the 
monopolists of Palli, who, dreading such competition, created or took advantage of nit 
inoideut to rid themselves of the intruder. The commercial men of these regions almost all 
profess the Jain religion, whose first riile of faith is the preservation of life, in boast aa in 
man. By them, therefore, the piecegoo Is, the broad-cloths and metals of the Christian tinder* 
were only leas abhorred than his flesh-pots, and the blood of the goats sworn to have been 
shed by his servants within the bounds of Palli, rose in iudgmenfc against their master, of 
Whom a formal complaint was laid before Baja Maun. It lost none of its acimonv in coming 
tbrongh the channel of hi^ internUncio at Qodipoor, tho Brcbhmin. Bishou Bam. Mr. Rutherford 
rebatted the charge, and an investigation took place at the capital on oath, upon which, aS 
the ^ merchant* and the governor of P-lli ( a nepliew^of the mtnister), could not substantiate 
their charge, the latter was severely reprimanded for his incivlity. But whether the story was 
true or false, it was quite enough for their purpose. The interdict between Mr. Rutevford and 
the inhabitants^ Palli was more effectual than the Samtcvry cordon of a uy princo in Christen-* 
dom. The feeling of resentment against him reached the agent of govrumont, who waa 
obliged to support what appeared the cause of truth, even according to the depoeitiou.made 
before their own judgment-seat, and he was consequently deemed mimical to the prince and 
the faction which then gmdod his councils. Mr. Enthorfoid proceeded Afterwards to KotAb* 
to exhidit the eame wares * but he was there equally an object of jealousy, tbou&b from 
letters of recommendation from the agent, it was loss strongly manifested. It fUrotebod 
evidence that snoh interference would never succeed. It is well his mission did not apper to 
be sanctioned by tho government. What evil might not be affected by pormittii g unrestricted 
moan tious intercourse with such people, who can, and do obtain all thwy lequire of out* 
proves without the presence of the producers who. whether thin or without the pale o ( 

Company's service, will no-t I trust be Prematurely f"n<d on Rajpootana, or it will assured* 
If hasten the day of inevitable separation 1 - 
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UnCCS in full of all demands, dn Condition Of receiving thirty per odnfy of 
their arrears ; but this was only a form, and with his departure (In about 
thred weeks), they despaired even of that. 

The name of justice was unknown: — though, in allusion to the ifeligioH 
df the men in power, it was common to hear it said, ‘'you may Commit mur-' 
der and no one will notice it ; but woe to him who beats or maims a brute* 
for dogs are pdblicly fed while the soldier starves.” In short, the sole object 
of the faction was to keep at a distande all interposition that might lead the 
prince to emancipate hiniself from their cont tol. During the agent’s stay of 
nearly three weeks, he had several private interviews with Raja MAun ; The 
knowledge he had of the history of his ancestry and Ms Own situation, and 
of the dause which had produced it, failed not to beget a corresponding con- 
fidence ; and these interviews were passed in discussions dn the ancient' 
history of the country as well as on his own immediate affairs. The agent 
tdok leave with these words: “I know all the perils through which yoii have 
passed * I am Aware how you surmounted them. By your resolution* your 
external enemies are ndw gone: you havo the British Government as a friend, 
rely upon it with the same fortitude, and, in a very short time, all Will be 
as you could desire.” 

Raja Maun listehed eagerly to these Observations, ills fiftd features* 
though trained to bear no testimony to the Workings within, related with' 
delight As he rapidly replied, “In one twelvemonths, my affairs will bo ag 
friendship could wish.” To which the ageht rejoihed, rt Ih half the time* 
Maharaja, if you are determined:” though the points to which he had td 
direct his mind were neither few nor slight, for they involved every branch 
of government j as 

1 . Forming Aii efficient administration. 

Consideration of the finances ; the cOnditioii of the CrOwh lands ; 
the feudal confiscations, which, often unjust, had caused great discontent. 

3 . The re-organization and settlement of the foreign troops* Oil Whosfc 

Service tho Raja chiefly depended. t ' 

4. An effective police on all the frontiers, to put doWh the wWtabatd 
pillage of the Mairs in the sOuth, the LarkhaniS in the north, and the de&orte 
fciahraes and Khosas in the west ; reformation of the tariff, for SCale of duties 
on commerce, which were so heavy as almost to amount to prohibition / and 
At the same time to provide for its security. 

Scarcely had the agent left Jodpoor, before the faction, rejoiced at the* 
removal of the only restraint On their narrow-minded Views, proceeded iti th» 
Career of disorder. Whether the object were to raise funds, Or tb gratify 
Ahcient animosities, the COurSe pursued by the Dewan and his junto was the* 
Same. Ganorah, the cheif fief of God war, wAs put under Sequestration, and> 
only released by a fine of more than a year’s revenue. All the minor chiefs' 
of this rich tract suffered in the same manner, besides the indignity of having' 
their lands placed \inder the control of a brother of the minister. Chanda wuir 
WAS put under sequestration, and only released on A very faeaVy fine. At 
length the Dewaii had the audacity to put his hand on Ahwa, the oJudl 
fief Of Mar war *, but the descendant of Champa replied* “ihy* testate is fc&t w 
nor thus to be relinquished.” GloOm, mistrust, atid 
Vaded the whole* feudal body. They saw a contemptible fectidii Aborting* with 
their honour and possessions, from an idcA they industriously prOpAgafcefljf 

10 
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that an unseen but mighty power was at hand to support their acts, given- 
out as those of the prince. If the Raja did dictate them, he took especial care 
that it should not be sern ; for in the absence of the British agent, he once 
more resumed his sequestered habits, and appeared to take no interest in the 
government further than to promote a coalition between Akhi Chund and 
Fatteh Raj, who was supported by a strong party of the chiefs, and the in- 
fluence of the favourite quean. But Akhi Chund, who commanded, through 
his creatures, all the resources of the conntry, and its. styong-holds, even to 
the castle of Jodpoor, rejected these overtures, and feigning that there were* 
plots against his persbnal safety, left the city ; and the better to exclude his 
adversaries from the prince, resided entirely in the citadel. 

Six months had thus fled. The fiat of Akhi Chund was supreme ; he 
alone was visible ; bis orders alone were obeyed. Raja Maun was only heard 
of as an automaton, moving as the Dewan pleased. But while the latter was 
thus basking in the full sunshine of prosperity, enriching himself and his 
dependents, execrated by the nobles awd envied by his fellow-citizens, they 
heard of his fall ! Then, the insanity of his master proved to be but a cloak 
to the intensity of his resentment. But a blind revenge would not have 
satisfied Raja Maun. The victims of his deep dissimulation, now in manac- 
les, were indulged with hopes of life, which, with the application of torture, 
made them reveal the plunder of prince and subject. A schedule of forty 
lakhs or ;£400,000, was given in by the Dewan and his dependents, and 
their accounts being settled in this world, they*were summarilv dismissed to 
the other, with every mark of ignominy which could add to the horrors of 
death. Nugji, the Kelledar, and misleader of the late regent prince, with 
Moolji Dandul, one of the old allodial stock, had each a cup of poison, and 
’their bodies were thrown over the ‘-Gate of Victory 1 ’ (. FuttehPal ). Jevaraj, 
a brother of the Dandul, with Bcharri-das Kheechie, and the tailor, had 
their heads shaved, and their bodies were flung into the cascade beneath. 
Even the sacred character of ‘‘expounder of the Veda*," and that of “revealer 
of the secrets of heaven/ yielded no protec 1 ion ; and Beas Seodas, with Sri- 
ICishen, Jotishe, the astrologer, were in the long list of proscriptions. Nugji, 
commandant of the citadel, and Moo'ji, had retired on the death of the regent 
prince ; and with the wealth they had accumulated, while administering to 
his follies, had erected palaces of strength. On the restoration of Raja Maun, 
and the general amnesty which prevailed, they returned to their ancient 
offices in the castle, rose into favour, and forgot they had been traitors. 
Having obtained their persons, Maun secured the ancient jewels of the crown 
bestowed on these favourites during the ephemeral sway of his son. Their 
condemnation was then passed, and they were hurled over the battlements 
Of the rock which it was their duty to guard. With such consummate skill 
was the plot contrived, that the creatures of the minister, in the most remote 
districts, were imprisoned simultaneously with himself. Of the many subordi- 
nate agents thus confined, many were liberated on the disclosure of their 
wealth ; nnd by these sequestrations. Raja Maun obtained abundant sup-* 
flies; The enormous sum of a crore, or near oae million sterlings was stated, 
but-if Abey yielded onedialf (and this was not unlikely), they gave the means 
wln^bihe was not sl<»w to use, for the prosecution of what he termed, a just 
jfeniahpa^t^thongh it better deserves the name of savage revenge. Had he 
Men satisfied with inflicting the last penally of the law on the nefarious 
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Akhi Chund, and some of tie household officers whose fidelity ought ever to 
be firm, and with the sequestration of the estates of some two or three of the 
vas^ais whose* power had become dangerous, or their treason too manifest to 
be over ooked, he would have commanded the services of the rest, and the 
admiration of all conversant with th*se events But this first success added 
fuel to his revenge, and he sought out more noble victims to glut it. His 
circumspection and dissimulation were strengthened, not relaxed, by his 
success. Several of the chiefs, who were marked out for death, had receiv- 
ed, only a few days before, the highest proof of favour in additional lands to 
their rent-roll, and accident alone prevented a group of the most conspicuous 
from falling into the snare which had inveigled Akhi Ohund. Salim Sing of 
Pokurn, and his constant associate Soouan of Neemaj, with Anar Sing of 
Ahore, and the minors of theit ms, whose duty daily carried them to the 
court, as the chief advisers of the prince, formed a part of the administration 
of the Dew an, and they naturally took alarm upon his confinement. To 
obviate this, a deputation was sent by rhe prince to tranquillize them by the 
assurance »hat, in the confinement of the minister, who-e rapacity and mis- 
conduct deserved punishment, the Baja had attained all his ends. Thus 
in order to encompass the destruction of the Pokurn chief, he would not have 
scrupled to involve all tho rest. The prince, with his own mouth, desired 
the confidential servant of Anar Sing, who was his personal friend, to attend 
with the others. '1 heir distrust saved him. The same night, the mercenary 
binds, to the number of eighjk thousand men, with guns, attacked Soortaia. 
Sing in his de wiling. With one hundred and eight of his clan, he defended 
himself against great guns and small arms, as long as the house was tenable, 
and then sallied out sword in hand, and, with his brother and eighty of his 
kin, fell nobly in the midst of hi* foes. The remainder retreated with their 
arms to defend Neemaj and their infant chief. This gallant defence, in which 
many of the towns-people were slain, prevented a repetition of the attempt 
against the Pokurn chief, who rem, lined on the defensive ; untill, seeing an 
opportunity, he fled to his asylum in the desert, or he would that day have 
renounced “the sheath of the dagger which held the fortunes of Marwar/* 
and which now contained tho accumulated revenge of four generations: of 
Deo Sing, of Subbulla, of Sowae, and hi§ own. His death would have 
terminated this branch of Ajifs issue, adopted into the house of P< kurn, in 
the history of which we have a tolerable picture of the precariousness of ex- 
istence in Mar war.* 

What better commentary can be made on Raja Maun's character, than 
the few recorded words addressed* to Fueth Raja, whom he sent for to tie 
Presence, on the day succe* ding these events ? ‘‘Now you may perceive the 
reasons why I did not sooner give you office,” This individual, tho brother 
of the late Induraj, Was forthwith installed in the post of Dewan ; and 


* la a letter addressed to the Government on those events, dated July 7, 1820, X obser* 
ved, ‘‘The danger is, that success may tempt him to go beyond the hue of necessity, either 
for the ends of justice or socui *ty. If he stops, with the Pckuin cluof, and ono or two inferior, 
•ouoemed m tho ooaliton of 1806 and the usurp *tion of his son, with the condign jwiwshmout 
•fa few of the civil officers, it will afford a high opinion of his character , hut if he involves 
&k wa, and the other principal chiefs, m these proscriptions, he may provoke a strifo which 
will y shovel whelm him. He has done enough for justice, an l even, for revenge, wluohhw 
been rained too far as regauls Soottwa Slug, whose death (whiob Ismoeioktf regret) was a 
prodigal sacrifice” ' w 
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with the sinews of war provided by the late sequestrations, the troops wer© 
satisfied, while by the impression so sedulously propagated and believed, that 
he had only to call on the British power for what aid he required, the whole 
feudal body was appalled ; and the men, who would have hurled the tyrant 
from his throne, now only sought to avoid his insidious snares, more dang- 
erous than open force* 

Neernaj was besieged and nobly defended; but at length the son of 
Soortan capitulated, on receiving the sign-manual of his prince promising 
pardon and restoration, guaranteed by the commander of the mercenary 
bands* To th© eternal disgrace of the Raja, he broke this pledge, and 
tKe boy had searoely appeared in the besieging camp, when the civil 
officer produced the Raja's mandate for his captivity and transmission to 
the Presence. If it is painful to record this fact, it is pleasing to add, that 
oven the iu^rcenary commander spurned the infamous injunction, ‘‘No” 
*md he ; ^on the faith of my pledge ( buoh%n ) he surrendered ; and if the 
breaks his word, I will maintain mine, and at least place him in 
security . n He kept his promise, and conveyed him to the Aravulli moun- 
tains, whence he passed aver to, and received protection in Mewar* 

This and similar acts of treachery and cold-blooded tyranny completely 
estranged all the chiefs. Isolated as they were, they could make no resistance 
against the mercenary battalions, amounting to ten thousand men, exclusive 
<xf the quotas ; and they dared not league for defence, from the dreaded 
threat held over them, of calling in the British troops ; and in a few mon- 
ths the whole feudal association of Marwar r abandoned tbeir homes and 
their country, seeking shelter in the neighbouring states from the Raja's 
cruet and capricious tyranny. To his connection with the British Government 
.alone he was indebted for his being able thus to put forth the resources of 
his policy, which otherwise be never could have devcl ped either with safety 
hr efffeot ; y nor at any farmer period of the history of Mrwar could the mo:-t 

& of its princes have undertaken, with any proap<cfc of success, what 
aun accomplished under this alliance. 

These brave men found asylum in the neighbouring states ofKo'ah^ 
Mewar, Bikaneer, and Jeypoor, Even the faithful Anar Sing, whose fidelity* 
,*V) gratitude could ever repay, was obliged to seek refuge in exile. He had 
$to>od Mam^s chief shield against the proscription of Raja Bhcem, when 
cooped np in Jhalore, and sold his wife's ornaments, “even to her nose- 
ring,” to procure him the means of subsistence and defence* It was Anar 
£hng who saved him when, in the attempt upon Palli, he was unhorsed and 
nearly made prisoner. He was among the four chiefs who remained by his 
fortunes when the rest deserted to the standard of the pretender, and he 
was one of the same body, who rescued the trophies of their disgrace 
from, the hands of their enemies when on the road to Jeypoor. Last of aH^ 
% h’e was mainly instrumental in the Raja’s emancipation and in his resump- 
tion bl the reins of govrnnvmt. Well might the fury of his revenge 
<1< servers term of maddess 1 In A. D 1821, the greater chieftains of Mai-war, 
thus driven into exile, were endea\ curing to obtain the mediation of the 
British authorities 5 but another year had elapsed without the slightest 
advance to accommodation. Their conduct has been exemplary, but thoir 
degrading position, dependent on the scanty resources of others, mu *4 
Quire* Their manly remonstrance addressed to the British 
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funofciouary is already before the reader. * He did not hesitate to tell 
th-nn, that if in due time no mediation was held out, they must depend 
on themselves for redress ! 

SuoImn as the political condition of Marwar until the year 1823. Had 
a demonaioal spirit of revenge not b’inded Raja Maun, he had a fine oppor- 
tunity to lay the principles of order on a pei manent basis, and to introduce 
those reforms necessary for his individual welfare as well as for that of 
the state, lie had it in his power to molify the institutions, to curb 
without dstroymg the feudal chiefs, and to make the whole subservient to 
the altered condi ion of affaiis, Instead of having the, glory of fixing the 
constitution of his countiy, he has (leposing on external protection) broken 
up the entire feudal association, and rendered the paramount power an 
object of hatred instead of reverence. 

Having thus rapidly sketched the history of this interesting branch of 
the Rajpoot race, from the destruction of their ancient seat of empire, Canouj, 
ami their settlement in the Indian desert more than six oenturies ago, to the 
present day, it i^ impossible to quit the subject without a reflexion on the 
anomalous condition of their alliance with the British government, which can 
sanction the existence of such a state of things as we have just described, 
It illustrates the assertions made in an early part of this work,+ of the ilU 
defined principles which guide all our treaties with the Rajpoot*, and which* 
if not early remedied, will rapidly progress to a state of things full of misery 
to them, and of inevitable danger to ourselves. These “men of the soil" agk 
they emphatically designate themselves, Cling to it, and their ancient and 
well-defined privileges, which an unconqueiable pertinacity j in their en* 
deavours to preserve them, whole generations have been swept away, yet has* 
their strength increased in the very ratio of oppression. Where are now 
the oppressors? the dynasties of Ghizni, of Ghor, the Ghiljis, the Lodis* tho 
Pathans, the Timoors, and the demoralizing Mahratta^ The native Rajpoot 
has flourished amidst these revolutions, and survived their fall ; and hut for 
the vices of their internal sway, chiefly contracted from such association, 
would have risen to power upon the ruin of their tyrants. But internal 
dissension invited the spoiler ; and herds of avaricious Mahrattns and fero* 
cious Pathans have reaped the harvest of their folly. Yet all these faults 
w<?ro to be redeemed in their alliances with the people whose peculiar boast 
was, that wisdom, justice, and clemency were the corner-ston' s of their 
power ; seeking nothing from them beyond the means for their defence, and 
an adheronce to the virtues of order. How far the i rotecting power has 
yodcomed its pledge, in allowing yours to pass away without aomc attempts ta 
remedy the anarchy wo have desenbed, the reader is in a condition to judgy, 
If it he said that we have tied up our hand be leaving them free agents in 
their internal administration, then let no offer of support he given to the 
head, for the oppression of the vassal and his rights, co equal with those o# 
the sovereign ; and if our mediation cannot bo exerted, let us withdraw al- 
together the checks upon the operation of the r own system of government* 
ftnd leave them free agents in reality, A wiser, more humane, and liberal 
policy would b to impose upon ourselves the task of understanding them 
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political condition, and to use our just influence for the restoration of their 
internal prosperity, and with it the peace, present as well as prospective, of 
an important part of our empire. The policy which such views would suggest, 
is to support the opinion of the vast majority of the Rahtores, and to seize 
the first opportunity to lend at least our sanction to an adoption, from 
the Edur branch, of Rahtore blood, not only uncon fcamjnated, but heirs 
presumptive to Joda, and exclude the parricidal line which will continue 
to bring misery on the country. If, however, we apply only our own 
monarchical, nay despotic principles, to this feudal society, and interfere 
but to uphold a blind tyranny, which musi drive these brave chiefs to 
despair, it wi l be well to r* flecc and consider, from the acts we have rela- 
ted, of what they are capable Very different, indeed, would be the deeds 
of proscribed Rajpoots from those* of vagabond Pindarries, or desultory 
Mahrattas • and what a field for aggression and retreat ! Rumour asserts 
that they have already done themselves justice ; and that, driven to 
desperation, and with no power to mediate, the dagger has reached the 
heart of Raja Maun ! If this be true, it is a retribution which might have 
been expected ; it was the only alternative left to tho oppressed chiefs to 
do themselves justice. It is also said, that the ‘pretended’ son of Raja Rheem 
is now on the gadi of Joda. This is deeply to be lamented. Raja* Dhonkul 
will see only the party who espoused his pretensions, and the Pokurn chief 
and faction will hoi t that pi me in the counci s of his sovereign, which of 
right belongs to the head of his clan, ihe Champawut chief of Ahwa, an 
exile in Mewar. * Jealousy, feuds, and blo^dsheti will be the conse- 
quence, which would at once be averted by an adoption from Edur. 
Were a urand council of Rajpoots to be convened, in order to adjust the 
question, nine-tenths would decide as proposed ; the danger of Interfernce 
would be neutralized, and*peace and tranquillity would he the boon bestow- 
ed upon thousands, and, what is of some consequence, future danger to 
ourselves would be avoided. 


* He Was so when the author loft India in 1S23, 
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Extent and population of M ar war. —Classification of inhabitants.— JiUr- 
Rajpoots, sacerdotal, commercial , and servile tribes. — Soil. — Agricultural 
products, —Natural productions.— Salt lakes. — Marble and' limestone 
quarries. — Tin lead, and iron mines, — Alum. — Manufactures.— Commer- 
cial marts. — Transit trade. — Palli the emporium ’'of Western India , — - 
Mercantile classes , — Kliartras and Osioals. — Kntars, or caravans.— 
Imports and. exports enumerated , — Charting, the guardians of the cara- 
vans. — Commercial decline.— Causes. — Opium monopoly. — Fairs of Moon, 
dhwa and B halotra.-— Administration of justice. — Punishments. — Raja 
B tejy Hinges clemency to psisoners, who are maintained by private 
charity,— Qaol deliveries on eclipses, births, and accession of princes.—; 
Sogun, or ordeals : fire, water ; burning oil. - Punchaets.— Fiscal revenues 
and regulations. — Buitae, or corn-rent , — Shenahs and Kunwarris. — 
Taxes. — Anga, or capitation tax, — Gaswali, or pasturage — Kewari, or 
door-tax ; how originated.— Sayer, or imposts ; their amount. — Dhannis-, 
or collectors. — Revenues from the salt-lakes. — Pandas, or caravans engaged 
in this trade . — Aggregate revenues.- Military resources. — Mercenaries . — 
Feudal quotas.— Schedule of feoffs. — Qualification of a cavalier. 


The extreme breadth of Marwar lies between two points in the parallel 
of the capital, viz. Girap, west, and Shamgurh, on the Aravalli range, east. 
This line measures two hundred and seventy British miles. The greatest 
length, from the Sirohi lion tier to the northern boundary, is about two 
hundred and twenty miles. From the remote angle, N.N.E., in the Deed* 
wanoh district, to the extremity of Sanciore, S.W., the diagonal measure- 
ment is three hundred and fifty miles. The limits of Mai war are, however, 
so very irregular, and present so many salient angles and abutments into 
other states, that without a trigonometrioal process we cannot arrive at a 
correct estimate of its superficial extent, a nicety not, indeed, n quired. 

The most marked feature that diversifies the face of Maroo, is the river 
Looni, which, rising, on be’ eastern frontier at Poshkur, and' pursuinrg 
a westerly course, nearly h sects the country, and forms the boundary 
between the fertile and sterile lands of Maroo. But although the tracts 
■outh of this stream, between it and the Aravalli, are by far the richest part 
of Marwar, it would be erroneous to describe all the northern part as sterile. 
An ideal line, passing through Nagore and Jodpoor, toBhaiotra, will naark 
the just distinction. South of this line will lie the districts of Deed wanoh, 
Nagore, Mairta, Jedpoor, Palli, Sojut, Godwar, Sewanoh, Jhalore, Beenmahl 
and Sanchore, most of which are fertile and populous ; and we may .assign 
a population of eighty souls to the square mile. The space nort^of this 
line is of a very different character, hut this, requires a subdivision ; for 
while the north-east portion, which includes a i ortion of Nagore, the large 
towns of Filodi, Pdlcurn, fee,, may he calculated at thirty, the remaining 
space to the south-west, as Oogadeoca-thul or ‘desert of Goga,’ Sheo, Barmair 
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Kotra, and Oho&un, d&n scarcely bs ailowad ten. In round number-*, its 
population of Marwar may be estimated at two millions of souls. 

Classes of Inhabitants . — Of this amount, the following is the classification 
Of the tribes. T?he Jits constitute five-eighths, the Rajpoots to -eighths, while 
the remaining classes, sacerdotal,* commercial, and servile* make up the in- 
tegral numbers If this calculation be near the truth, the Rajpoots, men? 
"Women* and children, will amount to fivehundred thousand souls* which 
would admit of fifty thousand men capable of bearing arms, especially when 
we recollect that the Jits or Jats are the industrious class. 

It i9 superfluous *to expatiate on the peculiarities of the Rahtore charac- 
ter, which we have endeavoured to extract from their own actions. It stands 
deservedly high in the scale of the “thirty-six tribes/’ and although debased 
by one beseting sin (the use of opium), the Rahtore is yet a noble animal* 
land requires only Some exciting cause to shew that the spirit, which set at 
defiance the resources of the empire in the zenith of its prosperity, is dormant 
only, not eltinct. The reign of the present prince has done more, however* 
than even the arms of Arungzebe, to deteriorate the Rahtores. Peace would 
recruit their thinned ranks, but the mistrust sown in every house by unheard 
of duplicity, has greatly demoralized the national character* which until lately 
stood higher than that of any of the circumjacent tribes. A popular prince* 
Until within these very few years, could easily have collected a magnificent 
army, ek bap ca beta , ‘the sons of one father,’ round the ( gadi of Jodaf in fact* 
the panchas kuzar tnrwar Rahtotan, meaning the ‘fifty thousand Rahtore 
Swords,’ is the proverbial phrase to denote the muster of Maroo, of which 
they estimated five thousand cavalry. This was exclusive of the household 
and foreign troops supported on the fiscal lands. The Rahtore cavalry was 
the best in India. There were several horse-fairs, especially those of BhnlotrA 
and Poshkur* where the horses of Outch and Cattiawar, the jungle, and 
Mooltan. were brought in great numbers* Valuable hdrses were also bred oti 
the western frontier, on the Looni, those of Rardurro being in high estima^ 
tton* But the events of the last twenty years appear to have dried up every 
source of supply. The breeding studs of Rardurro, Cutch, and the jungle 
toe almost extinct* and supplies from the west of the Indus are intercepted oy 
the Sikhs« The destruction of the predatory system, which created a cons- 
tant demand, appears to have lessened the supply. So much for the general 
peace which the successes ef Britain have produced . * 

In periods of civil commotion, or when the safity of the state was peril* 
«d, we hear of one clan (the 1 Champawut) mustering four thousand horse* 
But if ever so many of “the sons of Champa” were congregated at one time, 
it is an extraordinary occurrence, and far beyond the demand which the 
State has upon their loyalty. To estimate what may be demanded of thorn, 
We have only to divide the rent-roll by five hundred rupees, the qualification 
for a cavalier m Maroo, and to add, for each horse, two foot-soldiefs> Ac 
ehedule of the great feudal estates shall bo appended. * 
t , Soil > Agriculture , Products .-^ The following is the classification oF the 
different heads of soil in Marwar s— Baikal, Chikni, Peel a , and Stiffed* The 
first {whose etymology I know not) pervades the greater part of the country, 
oefcug a light sand, having little or no earthy admixture, and only fit to 

the ** alnaoafc cutire ^ Brahmin, terming a, distinct tnbe, called 
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produce bajra (millet), moong, moth , (pulse), fo'Z (sesamum), melons and gowar* 
Gkikni (fat) a black earth, pervades the district of Deedvvanoh, Mairfca, palli, 
arid sover.il of the feudal lands in God war. Wheat and grain are its products. 
The Peda (yellow) is a san iy clay, chiefly about Kewnsir and the ca, ital 
also Jhaloie and Bhulobra ana portions of other districts. It is best; adopted, 
for barley, and that kind of wheat called Pattageon , the other i» kotta-geon), 
also tobacco, onions, and other vegetables: the staple millets are seldom grown 
in this. The suffed (white), is almost pure silex, and grows little or nothing, 
but aft r heavy falls of ram. 

The districts south of the Looni, as Palli, Sojut, and Godwar, fertilized 
by tho numerous petty streams flowing from the Aravufii, produce abundant- 
ly every species of grain with the exception of bajra which thrives best in a 
sandy soil, and in Nagore and Mairta considerable quantities of the richer 
grains are rds< j d by irrigation from wells. The extensive western divisions of 
Jhalore,Sanchore, and Beomnahl, containing five hundred and ten towns and 
villages, which are Klialisa * or (fiscal) land poss?ss an < xcellent soil, with the 
ad van tag i of tho rills from Ab>o, and the great southern barrier; but the 
demoralized gov Turnout of Rija Maun never obtains from them one-third of 
their intrinsic capibi'ity, while th«* encroachment of the Sahries, and othejf- 
robbers from tho Hindi.* desert, encroach upon them often with impunity. 
Whoat, barley, rioa jooar (millet) moong (pul<*se) til (sesamum) are the chief 
products of the richer lands; while amidst) toe sandy tr. cts they are confined to 
bajra, moong } and til. With good government, Marwar possesses abundance of 
means to collect stores agiinst the visitations which aflict these northern re- 
gions, but prejudice steps i»»'to aid the ravages of famine, and although water 
is near tho surface in all the southern districts, the number of wells bears no 
proportion to those in Mewar. The great district of Nagore, of five hundred 
and sixty towns and villages, the appanage of the hens apparent of Maroo, in 
spite of physical difficulties, is. or has been made, an exception; and the im- 
mense shoot of sandstone, on which a humid soil is embedded, h.<s been pierced 
throughout by tho energies of ancient days, and contains greater aids to agri- 
culture t»han many more fertile tracts in the country • 

• Natural productions . — Marwar can boast of some valuable production^ 
of her sterile plains, which make her an object of no littlo importance in the 
most distant and more favoured regions of India. The salt lakes of Pach- 
bhadra, Deodwanoh, and Sambhur, are mines of wealth, and thir produce is 
exported over the greater part of Hindustan ; while to the marble quarries 
of Mokmno (which giv«s its name to the mineral), on her eastern frontier, 
all tho splendid edifices of the imperial cities owe their grandeur. The 
materials used in the palaces of t)oilii, Agra, .thou mosques, and tombs, haver 
been convoyed from Marwar. The quarries, until of late years, yielded a 
considerable rovenuo ; but the age for palace-building in these regions is no 
more, and posterity will ask with surpiise the sources of such luxury. There 
arc also limestone quarries near Jodpoor and Nagore ; and the concrete called 
kunkur is abundunt in many of the districts, and chiefly used for mortar. 
Tin and lead are found at Sojut ; alum about Palli, and iron is obtained from 
Beenmahl and tho districts adjoining Guzzerat. 

Manufactures. — The manufactures of Marwar are of no great' impor- 
tance in a commercial point of view. Abundance of coapse cotton , cloths, 
and blankets, are manufactured from the cotton and wool produced in the 
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cetmtry, but th^ are chiefly used there. Matchlocks, swords, and other war- 
like im] laments, are fabricated at the capital and at Palli ; and at the latter 
place they make boxes of iron, tinned, so as to resemble the tin boxes of 
Europe, Iron platters for culinary purposes are in such great demand as to 
keep the forges constantly going. 

Commercial Marts , — None of these states are without traffic ; each has 
her mart, or entrepot ; and while Mewar boasts of Bhilwara, Bikaneer of 
Chooroo, and Amber of Malpoora (the city of wealth), the Rahtores claim 
Palli, which is not only the rival of the places just mentioned, but may 
make pretensions of the title of emporium of Rajpootana. These pretensions- 
we may the more readily admit, when we recollect that nine-tenths of the 
bankers and commercial men of India are natives of Maroodes, and these 
chiefly of the Jain faith. The laity of the Khartra sect send forth thousands* 
to all parts of India, and the Oswals, so termed frem the town of Osi, near 
the Loom, estimate one hundred thousand families whose occupation is com- 
merce; AH these claim a Rajpoob descent, a fact entirely unknown to the 
European enquirer into the peculiarities of Hindu manners* The wealth 
acquired in foreign lands, from the Sutlej to the ocean, re turns chiefly to 
their native soil ; but as neither primogeniture nor majorats are sanctioned 
by the Jain lawgivers, an equal distribution takes place amogst all the sons, 
though the youngest (as amongst the Getes of Asia, and the Juts of Kent), 
receives often a double portion. This arises when the division takes place 
while the parent is living, being the portion set apart for his own support, 
which ultimately falls to the youngest, with whpm he probably resides. It 
would be erroneous to say this practise is extensile ; though sufficient ins- 
tances exist to suppose it once was a principle * The bare enumeration of the 
tribes following commerce would fill a short chapter. A priest of the Jains 
(my own teacher\ who had for a series of years devoted h.s attention to form 
a catalogue, which then amounted nearly eighteen* hundred classes , renounced 
the pursuit, on obtaining from distant region, one hundred and fifty new 
mames to add to his list. 

Palli was the entrepot for the eastern and western regions, where the 
productions of India, Cashmere, and China, were interchanged for those of 
Europe, Afrioa, Persia and Arabia, Caravans (kutars), from the portsof 
Outch and Guzserat, imported elephant’s teeth, copper, dates, gum-arabic, 
borax, coco-nuts, broud-clotbs silks, sandal wood, camphor, dyes, drugs, oxide 
and sulphuret of arsenic, spices, coffee, & t\ In exchange, they exported 

♦ Ther* is nothing which so mu oh employs the assessors of justioe, in those. tribunal 
of arbitration, the punohaets, as the adjudication of questions of property. The highest 
complimentB ever paid to the Author, -was by tho litigants of property amounting to half a 
million sterling, which had been going the rounds of various runchaets and appeal® to native 
princes, alike unsatisfactory in their results. They agreed to admit as Anal the decision of 
a court of his nomination. It was not without hesitation I acceptod the mediation propoun- 
ded through the British Superin tendenfc of Aj me or (Mr. Wilder) ; but knowing two men, 
whose integrity as well as powers of investigation were above all eneomium, I could not re- 
tee. One of these had given a striking instance of independence in support of the award 
Ms penetration had led him to pronounce, and which award boimg set* aside on appeal, 
through favoritism, be adjured every future call as an arbitrator. Ho was not a wealthy 
naan, but such was the homage paid to his integrity and talents, that the greatest despot in 
India found it politie to re -assemble the court, havo the case ro-considered, and permit 
to take its tourse. In like manner, his demand was, that, before he agreed to devote 
w* twae to unravelling all the intricacies of the ease, both litigants should sign a monchitk# 
*** *boad # * fe abide by the award. X have m recollection how it terminated. 
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chintzes, dried iruits, jteroh, assafoetida from Mooltan, sugar, epirfa* (Katah , 
&nd Malwa), silks and fine cloths, potash, shawls, dyed blankets, arms, and 
salt of home manufacture. 

The route, of the caravans was by Sooie Ba&, Sanchore, Beerimahl, 
Jhalore to Palli, and the guardians of the merchandize were almost invari- 
ably Charuns, a character held sacred by the Rajpoot, The most desperate 
outlaw seldom dared to commit any outrage on caravans under the safeguard 
of these men, the bards of the Rajpoots. If not strong enough to defend 
their convoy with sword and shield, they would threaten the robbers with the 
chandi , or ‘self-immolation ;* and proceed by degrees from a gash in the flesh 
to a death-wound, or if one victim was insufficient a whole body of women, 
and children was sacrificed (as in the case of the Bhamunia Bhats), for whose 
blood the marauder is declared responsible hereafter. 

Commerce has been almost extinguished within these last twenty years; 
and paradoxical as it may appear, there was tenfold more activity and enter- 
prize in the midst of that predatory warfare, which rendered India one wide 
arena of conflict, than in these days of universal pacification. The torpedo 
touch of monopoly has had more effect on the Kutars than the spear of the 
desert Sahrae, or harwuttia (outlaw) Rajpoot — against its benumbing qualities 
the Charun’s dagger would fall innocuous ; it sheds no blood, but it dries up 
its channels. If the products of the salt-lakes of Rajpootana were preferred, 
even at Benares, to the sea-salt of Bengal, high impost duties exculded it 
from the market. If the opium of Malwa and Harouti competed in the 
China Market with our Patha monopoly, again we intervened, not with high 
export duties, which we were competent to impose, but by laying our shack- 
les upon it at the fountain-head. “Aut Coesar. aut nullus” is our maxim in 
these regions ; and in a country whore our agents are established only to pre- 
serve political relations and the faith of treaties, the basis of which is no- 
interference in the internal arrangement of their affairs — albeit we have not 
& single foot of land in sovereignty, we set forth our perwanas , as peremptory 
as any Russian xilcase, and command that no opium shall leavo these countries 
for the accustomed outlets, under pain of confiscation, Some, relying on 
their skill in eluding our vigilance, or tempted by the high price which these 
measures produce, or perhaps reckoning upon our justice, ana upon impunity 
if discovered, tried new routes, until confiscation brought them to subr 

mission. , . , . w 

YVc then put an arbitrary value upon the drug, and forced the grower to 
come to us, and even tako credit to ourselves for consulting his interests. Even 
admitting that such price was a l^munerating one, founded upon an average 
of past years, still it is not the loss arbitrary. No allowance is'made for 
plentiful or bad seasons, when tho drug, owing to a scrarcity, will bear a 
doublo price. Our legislation is for “all seasons and their change.'* But thia 
virtual infraction of tho taith of treaties is not confined to the grower or 
retailer it affects other in a variety of ways ; it injuries our reputation and 
the welfare of those upon whom, for benevolent purposes, wo have forced our 
protection. The transit duties levied on opium formed an item in the reve- 
nues of the princes of Rajpootana ; but confiscation guards the passes of tho 
Aravulli and (iuezevat, and unless tho smuggler wrap up his cargo in ample 
folds of deceit, the Rajpoot may go witnout his ‘uml-pani,’ ifat infusion of 
this poison, dearer to him th/m life It is in vain to urge that sufficient is 
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allowed for home consumption. Who is to be the judge of this ? or who is so 
blind a, not to see that j,ny latitude of this kind would defeat the monopoly, 
which, impolitic in its ougin, gave rise in its progress to fraud, gambling, 
and neglect of more important agricultu al economy. But this policy must 
defeat itself: the excess of quantity produced will diminish the value of the 
original (Patna) monopoly, if its now detriorated quality should fail to open 
the eyi s of the quick-sighted Chinese, and exclude it from the market 

altogether* . ,, . 

Fairs — There were two annual fairs in his country, Moondhwa anu 
Bhalotra ; the first chjefly for cattle The merchan lize of vaaous countiies 
was exposed and purchased by the merchants of the adjoining states. It 
commenced with the month of Magh, and lasted during six weeks The 
other was also for cattle of all kinds, horses, oxen, camels, and the nv rchan- 
dize enumerated amongst the imports and expoxts of Palli. Persons horn all 
parts of India frequented th m, but all these signs of prospeut^ at© 
vanishing. 

Administration of Justice — The administration of justice is now very 
lax in these communities , but at no time were the customaiy criminal laWh 
of Rajpoofcana sanguinary, e\cept in rosptet to political crimt s, which w rc 
very summarily d^alt wx h when practicable. In ti ose feudal associations, 
however, such dimes are este^m^d individual offences, and »he whole power 
of the go\ ernmeut is concentrat d to punish them , but when they are com- 
mitted against the community, justice is tempered with mercy, if not benumb- 
ed by apathy. In ca -e^ even of murder, it is satisfied with fine, coipoial pun- 
ishment, imprisonment, confiscation, or bamshmfnt. Inf rior crimes, such as 
larcenies, weie punished by fine and lmpnbonment, and, when practicable, 
restitution ; or in case of inability to pay, corr oral pu fishmont and confine- 
ments But under the present 1 ax system, when this impov rished govaii- 
ment has to feed criminals, it may be suppo 3 d that their p is is are not over- 
stocked ^ince RajaBeejoy Bing's death, tb« y dgrm* tseat has been vicant. 
His memory is h^fd in high esteem for the administration of ] mbice, though 
he carried clemmey to excess. He novel confirmed a s ntence of d< ath • and 
there is a saying of the criminal, yet extant, more demonstrative of his huma- 
nity than of good policy* c< When at large we cinnot even get rahri porridge) 
hut in prison we eat ladoo (a swoatmeat) ” H're, s it Jey< oor, c nnincd cri- 
minals are maintained by individual charity , ami it is a wel 1 known ftet, 
that at the latter place, but for the humanly of the mercantile classy .espe- 
cially th©se f rho Jain petsuaiion, they might starve Perhaps it is the 
knowledge- of this oireumst ince, which ht Ids hick the hand of the govern- 
ment* or its agents, who may apply to their own uses the j rison-fvte. When 
once confined, the eim ui ils are little thought of, and neglect an&wi rs all the 
©nds of cruelty, Th y h^tve, however, a source of consolation unknown to 
those who have passid “the bridge of sighs"* ot aecorne mupt s ot the 
i Qittbli<>Ues?‘ of more civilized logons. That foihtudo • ml von nati* n which 
religion alone <an bestow on the one, is obtained through superstition by the 
other ; and the prayers of tho prison are pom* d forth for one of those visita- 
tions of Providence, which, in humbling the proud, prompts acts of mercy to 

b 11 The Author learnt th it imp n tant modifications of this system have bft(*n nude by tho 
legislative authorities at home of their extent ho is ignoiant, exce| t that > enumeration to 
cmf* for the Zoas of transit dulses has not h 8 en omitted This 15 as it should be ! 
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o L hor* in order to ensure it to themselves. The celestial phenomena of eclip- 
se, whether of the sun or moon, although predicted by the Pundits, who for 
ages hwe possessed the most approved theory for calculation, are yet looked 
upon with religious awe by the mass, and as “foreboding change to princes.” 
Accordingly, when darkness dims the beams of Surya or Chandra, the face of 
the prisoner of Miroo is lighted up with smiles ; his deliverance is at hand, 
and ho may join the crowd to hoot and yell, and frighten the monster Rahoo* 
from his hold of the 4 silver moon/’t The birth of a son to the prince, and a 
new reign are events likewise joyful bo him. 

The trial bv sogun , literaly 'oath of purgation/ or ordeal still exists, and 
is occasionally hid recourse to in Maroo, as in othor parEs of Rajpootna ; and 
if fallen into desuetude, it is not that thes- judgments of God (as they were 
styled in the days of European baibarismj are l< as relied on, but that society 
is so unhinged that even these appeals to chance find no subject* for practice, 
excepting by Zdim Sing 5 and he to the last carried on his antipathy to the 
dkakuns ( witches) of Harouti, who were alw\ys submitted to the process by 
4 water/ Trial by 01 deal is of very ancient date in India : it was by 'fire* that 
Ruma proved the purity of fteeta, after her abduction by Ravana, and in the 
same manner as p act sod by ne of oar Saxon king**, by making her walk 
over a red hot pi ughshare. Besides the two most common /tests, by fire and 
water there is a third, that of washing the hands in boiling oil It should be 
stated, that, in ill oases, not only the selec ion but the appeal to any of these 
ordeals is the voluntary act of the litigants, am chiefly alter the Punchaets, 
Or courts of arbitration, havMailed. Whe o justice is denied, or bribery shuts 
the door, the sufferer will dare his advers ry to the sogun, submission to the 
judgment nf God ; 4 and fch* solemnity of the apj cal carries such weight, that 
it brings redress of itself , though case 3 do occur where the challenge is accepted, 
and the Author Aas conversed with individuals who have witness d the 
operation of each of the ordeals. 

PvncJiaels *-* The Punchaets arbitrate in civil cases. From these courts 
of equity, there is an appeal to ho Raja : but as unanimity i* required in the 
judges, and a fee or fine must be | aid by the appellant, ere his case can come 
before the prince, litigation is checked The constitution of this court is 
simple. The plantiff lays his case before the Hakim of the district, or the 
Pat el of the village where he resides. The plaintiff and defendant have the 
right of naming the vilages(two, each) from whence the members of ^he 
Punchaet are to be drawn. Information is accordingly sent to the Patels of 
th<\ villages specified, w> 0, with their respective Patv airis (Registers), meet at 
the iWhae ‘viTago-couxt/ Witnesses are s mmoned and examined on oath, 
the most common of which is the godi-ca-on, ‘allegiance to the throne/resemb- 
ling the ancient ndjnr tion of the'Scythians as recorded by Herodotus. This 
oath is, however, more restricted to Raj] oots , the other classes have various 
forms based upon their roligiou* nevions. When the 1 looeedings are finished, 
and judgment i* giv* n, the Hakim puts his se*«l thereto, and curries it into, 
effect, or prepares it for appeal- It is affirmed that, in the goi d times of 
Rajpootana, those simple tribunals answered every purpose, 

4 The Rajpoots an * 11 it uu> iu & eneial hold pryci ely tlio same i<’ea, of the cause of 
eclipses, as the Geto of Fo* 1 inavia 

f Vhandra-mct,, Tli* moon is represented by silver, which is called after her (or 
him) chmdu 
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Fiscal Revenues . — The fiscal revenues of Mar war are derived from 
various sources ; the principal are, 

1st, “The K halisa, or ‘crown lands f 
2d. “The salt lakes *, 

3d, ‘‘Transit and impost duties ; 

4th. “Miscellaneous taxes , termed Easily 

The entire amount of personal revenue of the princes of Marwar does 
not at present exceed ten lakhs of rupees (£100,000 sterling), though in the 
reign of Beejoy Sing, half a century ago, they yielded full sixteen lakhs, one- 
half of which arose from the salt lakes alone. The aggregate revenue of the 
feudal lands is estimated as high as fifty lakhs, or £500,000* It may be 
doubted whether at present they yield half this sum. The feudal contingents 
are estimated at five thousand horse, besides foot, the qualification being one 
cavalier and two foot-soldiers for every thousand rupees of inoome. This 
low estimate is to keep up the nominal value of estates, notwithstanding 
their great deterioration ; for a ‘khight’s fee* of Marwar was formerey 
estimated at five hundred rupees, 

The sum of ten lakhs, mentioned as fche gross income of the prince, is 
what is actually realized by the treasury, for there are many public servants 
provided for out of the crown-lands, whose estates are not included. 

The revenues are collected from the ryots in kind. A corn-rent, the 
only one recognized in ancient India, and termed Buttae, or ‘division/ is 
apportioned equally between the prince and the husbandman : a deviation 
from the more lenient practice of former times, which gave one-fourth, or one- 
lixthto the sovereign. Besides this, the cultivator has to pay the expense of 
guarding the crops, and also those who attend the process ot division. An 
assessment of two rupees is made on every ten maunds,* which more than 
covers the salaries paid to the S henahs (watchmen), and Kunwarris,f and 
leaves a surplus divided by the Patel and village register (Patwarri). A cart- 
load of hirbi (the stalks of jooar and bajra) is exacted from every cultivator 
as fodder for the prince’s cattle ; but this is commuted for a rupee, except in 
seasons of scarcity, when it is stored up. The other officers, as the Patwarria 
and Patels, are paid out of the respective shares of the farmer and the crown, 
vis . one-fourth of a seer each, from every maund of produce, or an eightieth 
part of the gross amount. The cultivators of the Pattawuts or feudal ehiefe, 
are much better off than those of the Khalisa i from them only two-fifth&are 
exacted ; and in lieu of all other taxes and charges, a land-tax of twelve ru- 
pees is levied on every hundred bcega3 of land cultivated. The cultivators 
repay this mild assessment by attachment to the chiefs. 

A ngah is a poll-tax (fron anga ‘the Hody’) of one rupee, levied on adults 
of either sex throughout Marwar. 

Gasmali is a graduated tax on cattle, or, as the teflfrn imports, the right 
of pasture. A sheep ^ or goat is estimated at one anna (one-sixteenth of 
a rupee) ^ a buffalo eight annas, or half a rupee ; and each camel, three 
rupees. * 

Kewari is a tax on doors (< kewar ), and is consideredi peculiarly oppres- 
sive. It was first imposed by Boejoy Sing, when, towards the latter end of his 
Ifeign, his chiefs rebelled, amd retired in a body of Palli to concert schemes for 


# 'She maund is about scY&nty-j&vo Its, weight. 


t JSTun, corn. 
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depfeing him. Thither he fruitlessly followed in order to pacify them, and 
on his return found the gates {kewar) of his capital shut in his face, and 
Bheem Sing placed upon the gadi. To supply the pecuniary exigencies 
consequent upon this embarrassing situation he appealed to his subjects, and 
proposed a ‘benevolence,’ in aid of his necessities, of three rupees for each 
house, giving it a denomination fr#m the cause whence it originated. Whe- 
ther employed asa punishment of those who aided his antagonist, or as a 
convenient expedient of finance, ho converted this temporary contribution 
into a permanent tax, which continued until the necessities of the confeder- 
acy against the present prince, Raja Maun, and the usurpation of the fiscal 
lands by the Pathans, made him raise it to ten rupees on each house. It is, 
however, not equally levied ; the number of houses in each township being 
calculated, it is laid on according to the means of the occupants, and the poor 
man may pay two rupees, while the wealthy pays twenty. The feudal lands 
are not exempted, except in cases of special favour. 

In estimating the amount of the sayer, or imposts of Marwar, it must be 
borne in mind that the schedule appended represents what they have been, 
and perhaps might again be, rather than what they now are. These duties 
are subject to fluctuation in all countries, but how much more in those 
exposed to so many visitations from predatory foes, civil strife, and famine 1. 
There is no reason to doubt that, in the “good old times” of Maroo, the 
amount, as taken from old records, many have been realized : 


Joipoor ..... Us. 76,000 

NagoVe 75,000 

Deed wan oh * 10,000 

Purbutsir 44,000 

Mairta....... 11,000 

Koleah 5,000 

Jhalore 25,000 

Palli ; 75,000 

Jessole and Bhalotra fairs 41,000 

Bsenmahl.. . - 21,000 

Sanchore * ... 6,000 

Filcfldi * 41,000 


Total 4,30,000 


The D hannis, or collectors of the customs, have monthly salaries at the 
largo towns, while tho numerous petty agents are paid by a pwcenthge on 
the sums colected. The say&r, or imposts, include all those on grain whe- 
ther of foreign importation, or the home-grown, in transit from, one district 
to another. 

The revenue arising from the produce of the salt lakes has deteriorated 
with the land and commercial revenues and, though affected by political 
causes is yet the most certain branch of income. The following schedule ex- 
hibits J what has been derived from this lucrative source of wealth ; 
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Pachdhadra. ** ■•••• ••• * * ■^ ,s * 2,00,000 

Filodi •• — - * ••• ••••• 1,00,000 

Deedwanoh *•* ■•••• •• 1,15,000 

Sambhur ...**• *• 4 * •• * * • * * 2,00,000 

Nowah •• 1,00,000 


Total 7,15,090 


This productive branch of industry still employs thousands of hands, and 
hundreds of thousands of oxen, and is almost e tirely in ti*e hands of that 
singular race of being called Buijarras , some of whose tandas, or caravans, 
amount to 4*0,000 head of oxen, ihe alt is exported to every region of » in- 
dustan, from the Indus to the Ganges, and is u mrsally known and sold 
under the title of Sambhur Loon, or ‘salt of Sambhur,’ notwithstanding the 
quality of the different lakes varies, that of Pachahadra, beyond the Looni, 
being most esteemed* It is produced by natuial evaporation, expedited by 
dividing the surface into pans by means of mats of the Sirhunda grass, which 
lessons the superficial agitation. It is then gathered and heaped up into im 
mense masses, or whose summit they barn a v< nety of < lkalme plants, such 
as the saji, by which it becomes impervious to the weather 

We may recapitulate what the old archives state of the aggregate fiscal 
revenues in past times, amounting to nearly thirty lakhs of mpees It would 
be hazardous to say to what extent ihe amount was over- rated : 

1st. Khctlisa, or fiscal land.! t 

from 1,484 towns and V Rs. 15,00,000 


villages, J 

2d. Sayer or imposts 4,30,000 

3d. Salt lakes 7,15,000 

4th. iJimZ, or miscellaneous! 

taxes ; fluctuating andV 3,00,000 

uncertain ; not less than..J 

Total . 29,45,000 


Feudal and ministerial estates...... 50, 00, 000 


Grand Total 79,45,000 


Thus the united fiscal and feudal revenues of Marwar arc said to have 
amounted almost to eighty lakhs of rupe<?&(£800,000). If they ever did roach 
this sum, which may be doubted, we do not err in affirming that they would 
now be over-rated at half that amount. Large fortunes nre said to 
centre in the families of the ex-ministers, especially the Singwi family, re- 
ported to be immensely rich' Their wealth is deposited in foreign capitals 
But much bullion is lost to the currency of th* so countries .by the habits of 
secreting money. . A very large ti (asuio was discovered m Nagore by Beejy 
Sing, when demolishing some old buildings. 

* The avei age selling price at Jodpoor Is two rupees the *aaund . four at Sambhur and 

Deedwanoh, and five at Pachdhadra, Pilooi, and Now ah. Why the pi ico at the capital is 
fifty pn c$»t f low than elsewhere, I knew net, even if tb* statement is con cot, 
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Military Forced— It only remains to state the military resources of the 
Rahtores, which fluctuate with their revenues. The Rajas maintain a foreign 
mercenary force upon their fiscal revenues to overawe their own turbulent 
vassalage. These aro chiefly Rohilla and Afghan infantry, armed with mus- 
kets and matchlocks ; and having cannon and sufficient discipline to act in a 
body, thoy are formidable to the Rajpoot cavaliers. Some years ago, Raja 
Maun had a corps of three thousand five hundred foot, and fifteen hundred 
horse, with twenty-five guns, commanded by Hundall Khan, a native of Pan- 
niput. He has been attached to the family ever since the reign of Beejy Sing, 
and is (or was) familiarly addressed haha , or ‘uncle/ ])y the prince. There 
was also a brigade of those monastic militants, the B ishenswamis } under their 
leader, Kaimdas, consisting of seven hundred foot, three hundred horse, and 
an establishment of rockets Q blian ), a very ancient instrument of Indian 
warfare, and mentioned long before gunpowder was used in Europe. At one 
period, the Raja maintained a foreign force amounting to, or at least mus- 
tered as, eleven thousand men, of which number two thousand five hundred 
were cavalry, with fifty-five guns, and a rocket establishment. Besides a 
monthly pay, lands to a considerable amount were granted to the command- 
ers of the different legions. By these over grown establishments, to main- 
tain a superiority over the feudal lords which has been undermined by the 
causes related, the demoralization and ruin of this c ountr y haye been acceler- 
ated. The existence of such a species of force, opposed in moral and reli- 
gious sentiment to the retainers of the state, has only tended to widen tha 
breach between them and* their head, and to destroy every feeling of 
confidence. * 4 

In Mewar, there are sixteen great chiefs - 9 -tor Amber twelve ; in Marwar 
eight. The following table exhibits their names. claps, residences, and rated 
revenue. The contingent required by their princes may be estimated by 
the qualification of a cavalier, viz* one for every five hundred rupees of rent* 
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Hames of Chiefs. 

Clans. 

Places of Abode. 

Revenue* 


fflRST CLASS. 


1. Kesari Sing 

Champawut 

Ahwa * 

100.000 

2. Buktctwar Sing... 

Koompawut 

Asope 

50,000 

3. Salim Sing 

Champawut..,.., 

Pokurn',... 

100,000 

4. Soortan Sing...... 

Qodawut., 

Neemaj 

50,000 

5 


Reah 

25,000 

6. Aiit Sing,... 

Mairtea 

Ganorah 

50,000 


C 

Kewnsir, or...) 



Kurrumsoto... < 

( 

40,000 


l 

Keemsir ) 


ft " 7~ 


Khejurla. 

o 

§ 

<N 


SECOND 

CLASS. 

e 

1. Sfl/vnfi.t. Sine* 

Oodawut. 

Kapchaman ... 

O 

O 

o 

o’ 

o 

2. ftnnrtftn SUnff 

Joda... ...... ...... 

Khari-ca>dewo... 

25,000 

3. Pirthi Sing 

Oodawut.. 

Chundawul 

25,000 

4. £ez Sing... 

De. 

Khada 

25,000 

Anar Sinp...» 

Bhatti 

Ahore 

11,000 

{?, .Taifc Sing t ., t ^7 T .. M 

Eoompawufc 

Baggori ... ... 

40,000 

7. Pudum Sing 

Do. 

$Gujsingpoora ... 

25,000 

8. **■ ... ... «•»»». 

Maireta 

Mehtri ,,, 

40,000 

9. Kurrun Sing...... 

Oodawut 

Maroto 

• 

15,000 

10. Zalim Sing 

Koompawut..... 

Roat 

15,000 

11. Sowae Sing...... 

Joda 

Chaupur ... ... 

15,000 

12 


Boodsoo 

• > 0 

13. Seodan Sing.,... 

Champawut 

Kaofcah (great) .; 

40,000 

14, Zalim Sing, ...•«»•• 

Do*. 

Hursolah 

1,000 

IS. Sawul Sing 

Do 

Degode 

10,000 

19, Hwtam §|ng. ; 

Po. 

Eaotah (little)... 

11,000 


Remarks. 


Premier noble of Mar- 
war. Of this sum* half 
is the original grant ; 
the rest is by usurpa- 
tion of the inferior 
branches of his clan. 

The Pokura chief is 
by far the most power- 
ful in Marwar. 

The fief of Neemaj is 
now under sequestra- 
tion, since the last in - 
eutnbeu* wss put to 
death by tho Raja. 

The Mairtoa is deemed 
the bravest of all the 
Rahtore clans. 

This feoff formed one 
of the sixteen great 
feoffs of Marwar. The 
town, which is large 
has been dismantled, 
and several villages se- 
questrated. 

The only foroign chief 
in the first grade of the 
nobles of Marwar. 

A chief of consider- 
able power. 


In exile. 
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These are the principal chieftains of Marwar, holding lands on the 
tenure of service. There are many who owe allegiance and service on emer- 
gencies, the allodial vassals of Marwar, not enumerated in this last ; such as 
Barmair, Kottorah, Jessole, Phulsoond, Birgong Bankuria, Kalindri, Baroen- 
da, who could muster a strong numerical force if their good-will were con- 
tiiiated, and the prince could enforce his requisition. The Specified census of 
the estates may not be exactly correct. The foregoing is from an old record 
which is in all probability the best they have ; for so rapid are the changes in 
these countries, amidst the anarchy and rebellion we have been describing, 
that the civil officers would deem it time thrown aw,ay, to form, as in past 
times, an exact patta'buJiye, or ‘register’ of feoffs. The ancient qualification 
was one horseman and two foot soldiers, “when required/' for each five hurt* 
dred rupees in the rental ; but as the estates have been curtailed in extent 
and diminished in value, in order to keep their nominal amount, one thou- 
sand is now the qualification, 
a 
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CHAPTER I. 

• 

Origin of the state of Bikaner,— Beeka, the founder, — Condition of the dbori * 
ginal Jits or Oetes , — T he number and extensive diffusion of this S cythie 
race , still a majority of the peasantry in Western Bajpootana , — And 
perhaps inN or them India . — Their pursuits pastoral * t heir government 
patriarchal, their religion of a mixed kind . — List of the Jit cantons of 
Bikaner of the irruption of Beeka. — Causes of the success of Beeka.— 
Voluntary surrender of the supremacy of the J it elders to Beeka.— Con- 
ditions,— Characteristic of the Getic people throughout India , — Proofs. 
— Invasion of the Johyas by Beeka and his Jit subjects . — Amount 
of the Johyas . — Conquered by Beeka. — He zorests Bhagore from the 
Bhattis, and founds Bikaner , the capital , A . D. V/,89, — Ilis uncle Kan- 
dul makes conquests to the north. — Death of Beeka.— His son Noon- 
hum succeeds.— Makes conquest from the •Bhattis. — Ilis son date suc- 
ceeds. — Enlarges the power of Bikaner.-* *Rae Sing succeeds . — The 
Jits of Bikaner lose their liberties . — The state rises to importance,— Rae 
Singh connexion with Akber.—Tlis honours and power, — The Johyas 
revolt and are exterminated.— Traditions of Alexander the Great amongst 
the ruins of the Johyas.— Examined, — The Pooniah Jits vanquished by 
Bam Sing , the Raja’s brother , — Their subjection imperfect. — Mae Sing’s 
daughter weds prince Salim, afterwards Jehangir.—Rae Sing succeeded by 
his son Kurrun. — The three eldest sons of Kurrun fall in the imperial^ 
service, — A nop Sing , the youngest, succeeds , — -Quells a rebellion in Cabul. 
— BKs death uncertain . — S uroop Sing succeeds. — He is killed. — S ujann 
Sing , Zooranmn Sing, Guj Sing , and Raj Sing succeed. — The latter poi- 
soned by his brother by another mother , who usurps the throne , though 
opposed by the chiefs , — lie murders the rightful heir , his nephew .< — Civil 
war, — Master-roll of the chiefs.— The usurper attacks Jodpoor, — Present 
state of Bikaner. — Account of B eedavati. 


Bikaner holds a secondary rank amongst the principalities of Raj- 
pootana, It is an offset of Marwar, its princes being scions of the house of 
Joda, who established themselves by conquest on the northern frontier of 
the parent state ; and its position, m the heart of the descrt f has contributed 
to the maintenance of their independence. 

It was in S, 1515 (A, D, 1459), the year in which Joda transferred the 
Seat of government from Mundore to Jodpoor, that his sou Boeka, under the 
guidanoe of his uncle Kandul, led three hundred of the sons of Scoji to en- 
large th$ boundaries of Rahtorc dominion amidst the sand of Maroo, Beeka 
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was stimulated to the attempt by the success of his brother Beeda, who had 
recently subjugated the territory inhabited by the Mohils for ages* 

Such expeditions a $ that of Beeka, undertaken expressly for conquest, 
were almost uniformly successful. The invaders set out with a determina- 
tion to slay or be slain ; and these forays had the additional stimulus of 
being on ‘fated days/ when the warlike creed of the Rajpoots made the absh 
tracton of territory from foe or friend a matter of Religious duty. 

Beeka, with his band of three hundred, fell upon the Sanklas of Jang- 
loo, whom they massacred. The exploit brought them in contact with the 
Bhattia of Poogul, the chief sf which gave his daughter ip, marriage to Reeka, 
who fixed his head* quarters at Korumdesir, where he erected a castle, and 
gradually augmented his conquests from the neighbourhood. 

- Beeka now approximated to the settlements of the Jits er Getes, who 
had for ages been established in these arid abodes ; and as the lands they held 
form a considerable portion of the state of Bikaner, it may not be uninter- 
esting to give a sketch of the condition of this singular people prior to the 
son of Joda establishing the feudal system of Rajwarra amongst their pasto- 
ral commonwealths. 

Of this celebrated and widely-spread race, we have already given a 
succinct account.* It appears to have been the most numerous as well as the 
most conspicuous of the tribes of ancient Asia, from the days of Tomyris and” 
Cyrus to those of the present Jit prince of Lahore, whose successor, if he be 
endued with similar energy, may, on the reflux of population, find himself 
seated inthoir original haunts* of central Asia, to which they have already 
considerably advanced.* In 'the fourth century, we find a Yuti or Jit king- 
dom established in the Panjab but how much earlier this people colonised 
those regions we are ignorant. At every step made by Mahomeden power in 
India, it encountered the Jits. On their memorable defence of the passage 
of the Indus against Mahmood, and on the war of extirpation waged against 
them by Timoor, both in th< ir primeval seats in Maver-ool-nehr, as well as, 
east of the Sutlej, we have already enlarged; while Baber, in his commen- 
taries, informs us that, in all his irruptions into India, he was assailed by 
multitudes of Jits $ during his progress through the Punjab, the peasantry 
of which region, now proselytes to Islam, are chiefly of this tribe ; as well as 
the military retainers, who, as sectarian followers of Nanuk, merge the name 
of Jit, into that of Sik/i or * disciple.’ § 

In short, whether as Yu fci, Gotcs, Jits, Juts, or Jats, this race far sur- 
passed in numbers, three centuries ago, any other tribe or race in India ; and 

* Vol. 1. p, 97. IList. of iho Rajpoot tribos — Article, Jits, or Gotes. 

# Ruajcet has long boon in possession of Peshoro, and entertained viows on Oabul, the 
disorganized condition of which kingdom affords him a favourable opportunity of realizing' 
them. 

f Seo Inscription, Vol* I. p. 737. 

t “On Friday the 14th (Doc* 29, A. JD. 1625), of tho first Robi, we arrived at Sialkote* 
Every timo that l havp entered Jlindostan, tho Jits and Gnjors havo regularly poured down 
in prodigious numbers from their hills and wilds, in order to carry off oxon ana buffaloes/* 
Tho learned commentator draws a distinction between tho Jit inhabitants of the IPpnjab and. 
Of India, which is not maintainable. 

§■ “It is worthy of remark/* sjvjm ootonol Pitman (who accompanied Mr. Elphlnstone to 
Oabul), “that in tho two first Boabohs (return of tho embassy), wo saw very few Sikhs, the 
Jit cultivators of tho soil being m general Mooaulmauns, and in complete subjugation 
to the Sikhs,” 
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it is a fact that they now constitute a vast majority of the peasantry o f 
western Raj war ra, and perhaps of northern India. 

At what period these Jits established themselves in the Indian desert, we 
are, as has been already observed, entirely ignorant ; but even at the time of 
the* Rahtore invasion of these communities, their habits eon firmed the tradi- 
tion of their Scythic origin. They led chiefly a pastoral life, were guided, 
but not governed by the elders, and with the exception of adoration to the 
1 universal mother’ ( Bhavani ), incarnate in the person of a youthful Jitni, 
they were utter aliens to the Hindu theocracy. In fact, the doctrines of the 
great Islamite saint,, Sbekh Fureed, appear to have overturned the pagan 
rites brought from the Jaxartes ; and without any settled ideas on religion, 
the Jits »f the desert jumbled all their tenets together. They considered 
themselves, in short, as a distinct class, and, as a Pooniah Jit informed me, 

•' their wuttwn was fer beyond the Five Rivers.” Even in the name of one 
of the six communities ( the A siagh ), on whose submission Beeka founded 
his new state, we have nearly the Asi, the chief of the four tribes from the 
Oxus and Jaxartes, who overturned the Greek kingdom of Baotria. 

The period of Rahtore domination over these patriarchal communities 
was intermediate between Timoor’s and Baber’s invasion of India. The 
former, who wasithe founder of the Chagitai dynasty, boasts of the myriads 
of Jit souls he “ consigned to perdition” on the desert plains of India, a9 
well as in Transoxiona; so we may conclude that successive migrations ef this 
people from the great “ storehouse of nations ” went to the lands east of the 
Indus, and that the communities who elected Beeka as their sovereign, had 
been established therein for ages. The extent *of their possessions justifies 
this conclusion ; for nearly the whole of the territory forming the boundaries' 
of Bikaner was possessed by the six cantens, viz. 

1. Poonian, 4. Asiag’h, 

3. Godarra, 5. Beniwal, 

3. Sarun, 6. Johya, or Joweya * 

though this last is by some termed a ramification of the Yadu-Bhatti : an 
affiliation by no means invalidating their claims to be considered of Jit or 
Yuti origin.* 

Each canton bore the name of the community, and was subdivided into 
districts. Besides the six Jit cantons, there were three more simultaneously 
wrested from Rajpoot proprietors ; viz. Bhagore, the Kharri-putta, and 
Mohilla. The six Jit cantons constituted the central and northern, while 
those of the Rajpoots formed the western and southern frontiers. 


Disposition of 



Cantons. 

No. of Villages. 

X. 

Pooniah... 

• 300 

s. 

Beniwal- •• 

150 

3. 

J ohya 

600 


Cantons at that period. 

Districts, 

Bahaderan, Ajitpoor, Seedmookh, 

Rajgur’h, Dadrewoh, Sankoo, &c. 
Bookurko, Sondurie, Munohurpoor 
Kooie, Bae, &c. * 

Jaetpoor, Koombanob, Mahajin 

Peepasir, Oodipoor,<fcc. 


* The Jits of the Agra province consider themselves illegitimate descendants of the 
Yadus of Bain a, and have a tradition that their miUun is Candahar. 
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4 . Asiag’h ", 150 

5. Sarun. 300 

6. Godarra 700 


Total in. the six ) 

Jit cantons J 2, 200 


Raotsir, Birmsir, Dnndoosir, Gundaeli. 
Kaijur, Phoag, Boochawas, Sowae, 
Badinoo, Sirsilah 5 &c - 
Poondrasir, Gosensir ( great ), She, 
khsir, Gursisir, Garibdesir, Rungaysir- 
Kaloo, &c. 


7. Bhagore 300 Bikaner, ISfal, Kailah, Rajasir, Suttasir- 

Chutturgur’h, Rindisir, Beetliok’h 
Bhavanipoor, Jeimnl-sir, fee. 

8. Mohilla ; 140 Chaupur (capital of Mohilla), Saondah, 

Herasir, Gopalpoor, Charwas, Beedasir, 
Ladnoo, Mulsisir, Khurbooza-ra-kote. 

9. Kharti-putta, 1 

or salt district... J 30 


Gband Total.. 2 , 670 


With such rapidity were states formed in those times, that in a few 
years after Beeka left his paternal roof at Mundore, he was lord over 2 67Q 
villages, and by a title far stronger and more legitimate than that of ’con- 
quest — the spontaneous election of the cantons. But although three cen- 
turies have scarcely past since their amalgamation into a sovereignty one- 
half of the villages cease to exist ; nor are there now 1, 300 forming the raj 
of Seorut Sing, the present occupant and lineal descendant of Beeka. 

The Jits and J ohyas of these regions, who extended over all the northern 
desert over to the Garah, led a pastoral life, their wealth consisting in their 
cattle, which they reared. in great numbers, disposing of the superfluity and 
of the ghee ( butter clarified ) and wool, through the medium of Saraot* 
( S««w««tfi ) Brahmins ( who, in these regions, devote themselves to traffic ) 
receiving in return grain and other conveniences or necessaries of life. '* 

A variety of causes . conspired to facilitate the formation of the state of 
Bikaner, and the reduction of the ancient Scythic simplicity of the Jit 
communities to Rajpoot feudal sway ; and although the success of his brother 
Beeda over the Mohils in some degree paved the way, his bloodless conquest 
could never have happened but for fhc presence of a vice which has dissolved 
all the republics of the world. The jealousy of the Johyas and Godarras, the 
two most powerful of the six Jit cantons, was the immediate motive to the 
propitiation of the ‘ son of Joda ; besides which, the communities found the 
band of Beeda, which had extirpated the ancient Mohils when living with 
them in amity, most trouble-some neighbours. Further, they were desirous 
to place between them and the Bhaitis of Jessulmere a more powerful barrier* 
and last, not least, they dreaded the hot valour and ‘ thirst for land’ which 
characterized Beeka's retainors, now contiguous to them at Jaagloo. For 
these weighty reasons, at a moeting of the ‘ elders’ of the Godarras, it was 
r esolysd to conciliate the Rahtore. 
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Pandu was the patriarchal head of the Godarras ; his residence was at 
Shekhsir** The k elder’ of Eoneah was next in rank and estimation to 
Pandu, in communities where equality was as absolute as the proprietary 
right to the lands which each individually held : that of pasture being 
common. 

The elders of Shekhsir and Eoneah were deputed to enter into terms 
with Eajpoot prince, and to invest him with supremacy ever their community, 
on the following conditions : — 

First, To make common cause with them, against the Johya* and other 
cantons, with whom* they were then at variance ; 

Second . To guard the western frontier against the irruption of the 
Bhattxs ; 

Ihird: To hold the rights and privileges of the community inviolable. 

On the fulfilment ef these conditions, they relinquished to Beeka and his 
descendants the supreme power over the Godarras ; assigning to him, in per- 
petuity, the power to levy dhoocs, or a ( hearth-tax/ of one rupee on each 
house in the canton, and a land-tax of two rupees on each hundred beegas of 
cultivated land within their limits. 

Apprehensive, hewever, that Beeka or his descendants might encroach 
upon their rights, they asked what security he could offer against such a 
contingency ? The Eajpoot chief replied that, in order to dissipate 'their 
fears on this head, as well as t# perpetuate the remembrance of the su- 
premacy thus voluntarily conferred, he would solemnly bind himself and his 
successors to receive the Ma ©f inauguration from the hands of the de- 
scendants of the elders of Shekhsir and Eoneah*, and that the gadi should be ■ 
deemed vacant until such rite was administered. 

In this simple transfer of the allegianee of this pastoral people, we mark 
that instinctive love of liberty which accompanied the Get© in all places 
and all conditions of society, whether on the banks of the Oxus and the 
Jaxartes, or in the sandy desert of India 5 and although his political inde- 
pendence is now annihilated, he is still ready even to shed his blood if his 
Rajpoot master dare to infringe his inalienable right to his bapota , his pa- 
ternal acres. 

It is seldom that so incontestable a title to supremacy can be assorted as 
that which the weakness and jealousies of the Godarras conferred upon Beeka, 
and it is a pleasing incident to find almost throughout India, in the obser- 
vance of certain rites, the remembraice of the original compact which trans- 
ferred the sovereign power from the lords of the soil to their Eajpoot con- 
querors. Thus, in Mewar, the faet of the power conferred upon tho Ghelote 
founder by the Bhil aborigines, is commemorated by a custom brought down, 
to the present times. ( See vol. i. p. 191 . ) At Amber, the same is recorded 
in the important offioes retained by the Meenas , the primitive inhabitants of 
that land. Both Kefcah and Boendi retain in their names the remembrance 
of the ancient lords of Harouti ; and Beeka’s descendants preserve, in a 
twofold manner, the recollection of their bloodless conquest of the Jits. To 
this day, the descendant of Pandu applies the unguent of royalty to the 


* This town Is named after the Islamale saint. Shekh Farced of Pakpufctafc, who has a 
dvrfgah here. He was greatly osfceomed by the Jits, before the bom doa assumed tlio shape • 

of a Htnif to whom? under the title of Qarani Mata, ‘a rwj of the mother/ all bend the head, 
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forehead of the successors of Beeka; on which occasion, the prince 1 places the — 
fine of relief/ consisting of twenty-five pieces of gold, in the hand of the Jit „ 
Moreover, the spot which he selected for his capital, was the birthright of a 
Jit, who would only concede it for this purpose on the condition that his 
name should be linked in perpetuity with its surrender. Naira, or Near, was 
the name of the proprietor, which Beeka added to his own, thus composing 
that of the future capital, Bikaner. 

Besides this periodical Recognition of the transfer of p’ower, on all lapses 
of the crown, there are annual memorials of the lights of the Godatras, 
acknowledged not only by the prince, but by all his Rajpoot vassal-kin, quar 
tered on the lands of the Jit ; and although c the son3 of Beeka/ now multi- 
plied over the country, do not much n spect the ancient compact, they at 
least recognize, in the maintenance of these formulae, the origin of their 
power. 

On the spring and autumnal* festivals of the Holi and Dewali, the 
heirs of the patriarchs of Shekhsir and Roneah give the tika to the prince 
and all his feudality. The Jit of Roneah bears the silver cup and platter 
which holds the ampoule of the desert, while his compeer applies it to the 
prince’s forehe id. The Raja in return deposits a nuzzerana of a gold rnohur, 
and five p eces of riiver ; the chieftains, according to their rank, following bis 
example. The gold is taken by the Shekhsir Jit, the silver by the elder of 
Roneih. 

To resume our narrative : when the preliminaries were adjusted, by 
Beeka’s swearing to maintain the rights of the community which thus surren - 
dered their liberties to his keeping, they united their arms, and invaded the 
Johjas. This populous community, which extended over the northern region, 
of the desert, even to the Sutlej, reckoned eleven hundred villages iw their 
canton ; yet now, after the lapse of little more than three centuries, the very 
name of Johtja is extinct. They appear to be the Jonjooheh of Baber, who, 
in his irruption into fndia, found them congregated with the c Juds 9 9 about 
the cluster of hills in the first doahe/i of bho Punj »b, called u the mountains 
of Joudo /’ a position claimed by the Yadus or Jadoos in the very dawn of 
their history, and called J addoo ca dam; f ‘the Jadoo hills/ This supports the* 
assertion that the Johya is of Yadu race, while it does not invalidate its 
claims to Yuti or Jit descent, as will be further shewn in the early portion of 
the annals of the Yadu Bhattis*j“ 

Tho patriarchal head of the Johyas resided at Bhuropal ; his name was 
Shore Sing. He mustered the strength of the canton, and for a long time 
withstood the continued efforts of ike Rajpoots and the Godarras ; nor washt 
until ‘ treason hud done its worst/ by the murder of their cider, and the 
consequent possession of Bhuropal, that the Johyas succumbed to Rahtor# 
domination* 

With this accession of power, Beeka carried his arms westward, ana dot^ 
quered Bhagore frpm the Bhatti. It was in this district, originally wrested 


# Vide Vol. I. p. 381,1*21 — for an account of those festivals. , 

+ I presented a wck on this race, entitlod ‘The Book of the fohyflfc/ (fcjoht J&e by fchd 
prime minister of Jcssulinor) to tho itoyal Asiatic*. Society. Having obtained it just boforo 
leaving Rajpotana, I never had leisure to e&dnhiAo It, Or to prohounoo on its yaltie as ah his — 
torioal document ,* but any work having rofWoiute to so Singular a community pan scarcely* 
fail to furnish matter of interest 

id 
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by the Bhattis from the Jits, that Beeka founded his capital, Bikaner, on th# 
I5th Bysak S. 1545. (A.D. 1489), thirty years after his departure from 
the parental roof at Mundore. 

When Beeka was thus firmly established, his uncle Kandul, to whoso 
spirit of enterprize he was mainly indebted for success, departed with his 
immediate kin to the northward, with a view of settling in fresh conquests. 
He successively subjugated the communities of Asiagh, Beniwal, and Sarun, 
which cantons are mostly occupied by his descendants, styled a Kunduloto 
Rahtores, 5 ’ at this day, and although they form an integral portion of the 
Bikaner state, in their independent bearing to its chief, that their estates 
•were “ the gift of their own swords, not of his patents and they pay but a 
reluctant and nominal obedience to his authority. When necessity or avarice 
imposes a demand for tribute, it is often met by a flat refusal, accompanied 
with such a comment as this: “ Who made this Raja ? Was it notour 
common ancestor, Kandul ? Who is he, who presumes to levy tributo from 
us V 9 Kandul’s career of conquest was cut short by the emperor’s lieutenant 
in Hissar \ he was slain in attempting this important, fortress. 

Beeka died in S. 1551 (A. i>. 1495), leaving two sons by the daughter 
of the Bhatti chief of Poogul, vis. Noonkurn, who -uce^eded, and Gursi, who 
founded Guisisir and Ursisir. The stock of the latter is numerous, and is 
distinguished by the epithet Gursoie Beeka , whose principal fiofs are those of 
Gursisic and Garibdesir, each having twenty-four villages depending on 
them.* 

Noonkurn made several conquests from theTJhattis, on the western fron- 
tier. He had four sons ; his eldest desiring a separate establishment in his 
lifetime, for the fiefof Mahajin and one hundred and forty villages, renounced 
his right of primogeniture in favour of his brother Jaet, who succeeded in S. 
156^- His brothers had each appanages assigned to them. He had three 
sons, Oalin Sing, 2d. Seoji, and 3d, Aishpal Jaetsi reduced the 
district of Narnote from some independent Grasir chiefs, and settled it as the 
appanage of his second son, Seoji. It was Jaetsi also who compelled f tho sons 
of Beeda,’ the first Rahtore colonists of this region, to acknowledge his su- 
premacy by an annual tribute, besides certain taxes. 

Oalian Sing succeeded in S. 1603. He had three sons, 1st. Rae Sing, 
2d. Ram Sing, and 3d. Pirthi Sing, 

Rae Sing succeeded in S. 1630 (A. D. 1573). Until this reign, tho 
Jita had, in a great degree, preserved their ancient privilogos. Their main- 
tenance was however, found rather inconvenient, by the now superabundant 
Rajpoot population, and they were consequently dispossessed of all political 
authority. _ With the loss of independence their military spirit decayed, and 
they sunk into mere tillers of the earth. In this reign also Bikaner r<*so to 
importance amongst the principalities of the empire, and if the Jits parted 
with their liberties to the Rajpoot, the latter, in like manner, barter'd his 
freedom to become a Satrap of Delhi. On his father’s death, Ra^ Sing in 

# To the w ^° will peruse those annals of tho desert tribes, il will bo interesting to 
observe the development of families, and the mainronaoo, by such distinctive patronymics, of 
their origin. In the annals of this remote state, I shall not enter at< any length into tho 
history or thezr wars, which are, with a change of names and socno, all pretty muon alike ; 
jut confine myself, after a succinct and connected genealogical relation, to tho manners of 
•he people, the aspect, productions, and government of tho country. 
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person undertook the sacred duty of conveying his ashe* to the Ganges* Tha 
illustrious Akber was then emperor of India. Rae Sing and the emperor 
had married sisters, princesses of Jessulmer. This connection obtained for 
him, on his introduction to court by Raja Maun of Amber, the dignity of a 
leader of four thousand horsp, the title of Raja, and the government of 
Hissar. Moreover, when Maldeo of Jodpoor incurred the displeasure of the 
king, and was dispossessed of the rich district of Nagore, it was given to 
Rae Sing. While these honours, and increased power as one of the king’s 
lieutenants, hereturned to his dominions, and sent his brother Ram Sing 
against Bhutnair, of which he made a conquest. This town was the chief 
place of a distrtet belonging to the Bhattis, originally Jits * of Yadu des- 
cent, but; who assumed this name on becoming proselytes to the faith of Islam. 

Rae Sing, at the samo time, completely subjugated the Johyas, who, 
always troublesome, had recently attempted to regain their ancient inde- 
pendence. The Rajpoots carried fire and sword into this country, of which 
they made a desert. Ever since it has remained desolate: the very name of 
Johi/a is lost, though the vostiges of considerable towns bear testimony to a 
remote antiquity. 

Amidst these ruins of the Johyas, the name of S eJcunder Roomi (Alexan- 
der the Great) has fixed itself, and the desert retains the tradition that the 
ruin callod Rimg-mahl, the ‘painted place,/ near Dandoesir, was tho capital 
of a prmce of this region punished bv a visitation of the Macedonian con- 
queror. History affords no evidence of Alexander’s passage of the Garah, 
though tho scene of his severest conflict was in that nook of the Punjab not; 
remote from the lands of the’johyas. But though the chronicler of Alex- 
ander does not sanction our indulging in this speculation, the total darkness 
in which we appear doomed to remain with regard to Bactri and the petty 
Grecian kingdoms on tho Indus, established by him, does not forbid our sur- 
mise, that by some of these, perhaps the descendants of Python, such a visi- 
tation might have happened.-^ The samo traditions assert that these regions 
were not always cither arid or desolate, and the living chronicle alluded to in 
the nofco, repeated tho stanza elsewhere given, which dated its deterioration 
from the drying up of the Ilakra river, which eamo from the Punjab, and 
flowing through the heart of this country, emptied itself into the Indur 
between Rory Bekhor and Ootch. 

The affinity that this word ( Uakra ) has both to the Gaggar and Saiikrct,\ 
would lead to the conclusion of cither being the stream referred to, Tho 
former wo know as being engulphed in the sands about the Hcriana confines, 
whilo the Sankra is a stream which,, though now dry, was used as a line of 
demarcation oven in tho time of "Nadir Sing. It ran eastward, parallel with 
the Indus, and making it his boundary, Nadir added all the fertile valley of 
the Indus to his Porsian kingdom. The only date this legondury stanza 
assigns for tho catastropho is the reign of the Soda prince, Hamir. 

* In tho annals ofjessulmor, tko number of ofTsots from the Yadu-Bhatfci tvi bo which 
assumed the name of Jit, will bo soon $ and additional ground for asserting tliafc tho Soythio 
Zddu is in fat’t tho Yvti. 

+ My informant of Mis tradition was an old inhabitant of Bandoosir, and although 
Seventy years of ago, had .icver loft the litfclo distant of his nativity until he was brought to 
mo, as one of tho most intelligent living records of the post. 

J The natives of those regions cannot, pronounce tho sibilant ; so that, as T have already 
stated, tho ^ is converted into A. 1 gave as an example fcho name Jahilm^r, whioh becomes 
the hill of fools/ instiad of tho hill Jasil. fciarJira in like manner becomes Umbra . 
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Ram Sing, having thus destroyed the power of future resistance in the 
Johyas, turned his arms against the Pooniah Jits, the last who preserved 
their ancient liberty. They were vanquished, and the Rajpoots were inducted 
into their most valuable possessions. But the conqneior paid the penalty of 
his life for the glory of colonizing the lands of the Po >niahs. He was slain 
in their expiring effort to sh-tke off the yoke or* * * * ***** the stranger ; and though the 
Ramsingobes add to the numerical strength, and enlarge the territory of tho 
heirs of Beeka, they, like the Kan&ulobes, little increase the power of the 
state, to which their obedience is nominal. $eedmook’h and Sankoo are the 
two chief places of the Ramsingutes. 

Thus, with the subjugation of the Pooniahs, the political annihilation of 
the six Jit cantons of the desert was accomplished: they are now occupied in 
agriculture and their old pastoral pursuits, and are an industrious tax- 
paying race under their indolent Rajpoot masters. 

Raja Rae Siug led a gallant band of his Rahtores in all the wars of 
Akber. He was distinguished in the assault of Ahmedabad, slaying in single 
combat the governor, Mirza M«>hamed Hussein. The emperor, who knew 
the value of such valorous subjects, strengthened the connexion which a ready 
subsisted between the crown and the Rahtores, by obtaining for prince Selim 
(afterwards Jehangir) Rae Sing’s daughter to wife. The unfortunate Purvoz 
was the fruit of this marriage. 

Rae Sing was succeeded by his, only son, Kurrun, in S. 1GSS (A D. 
1632 ). 

Kurrun held the ‘munsub of two thousand/ and tho government of 
Doulatabad, in his father’s Ufa time. Being a supporter of the just claims of 
Dara Sheko, a plot was laid by the general of his antagonist, with whom he 
served, to destroy him, but which he was enabled to defeat by the timely 
intelligence of the tiara prince of Boondi. He died at Bikaner, leaving four 
sons, 1.^ Pudma Sing, 2. Kesuri Sing. S. Mohun Sing, and 4. An op Sing. 

This family furnishes another example of the prodigal sacrifice of Raj- 
poot blood in the imperial service. The two elder princes were slain in tho 
storm of Beejipoor, and the tragical death of the third, Mohun Sing, in the 
imperial camp, forma an episode in Ferishta’s His'ory of the Dekhan.* 

* The young dear rb chieftain, like all his tube, would find matter for quari d In llio wine 
nowins in his f&ce. Haying received whafc he deemed an insult from tho brothor-in-law of tho 
a/iazoaa., iu a dispute regarding a fawn, he appealed to his sword, and a duel ensued even In 
tne presence-chamber, in wbioh young Mohun fell. The fracas was roportod to his brother 
iruaraa, at no distance from the scene. With the few retainers at hand, he rushed to tho spot 
ana ouna his brother bathed in his blood. His antagonist, still hanging over his victim, 

ea he saw the infuriated R’ahtore enter, with «sword and shield, prepared for dreadful 
vengeance, retreated behind one of the columns of tbo Aum JChas (J Divan). But Pudm&’s 
wore reached him, and avenged his brother’s death ; as tho record says, “he felled him to 
e earth, cleaving at the same place the pillar in twain/ 1 Talcing up tins dead b >dy of hi# 
*h° T? 01 * sun, ° un ^ e( l l»y his vassals, ho repaired to his quarters, where he as io moled all 
P ,nncef< serving with then- contmgents as Jeypooi, Harouti, and harangued them 

the insult to their race iu the murder of his brother They all agrood to abandon tho 
ing s army, and retire to their own homes, A noble was sent bo expostulate by f rtneo 

ojzzim; hut in vain. Ho urged that the prince not only forgavo, but approved the summary 

***** fca ^ en by tho Rahtores they refused to listen, and in a bo ly had retired more than 
ovar ^ nil Ies, when the prineo in person joined them, and concessions and expostulations 
brotli COni,min ^ they returned to the camp. It was subsequent to this that the two eldor 

- | S were slain. It is recorded of tho surviving brother that ho slow an enormous lion 
x fliagie combat. For this exploit which thoroughly entitled him to tho name ho bore 
f e^nn), ‘the Lion/ he received an estate of twenty-five villages from the king. Ho also* 
Dtamed great renown for slaying a Habshi or Abyssinian chief, who commanded for uno of 
wutkern princes* 
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Anop Sing succeeded i n, S. 1730 (A. D. 1674). For the services of 
his family he had the castle and lands of Adoni conferred upon him, with* 
‘the mu n sub of five thousand/ and the governments of Beejipoor and, 
Arungabad. Anop Sing led his clans with the head of his race, the prince of 
Jodpoor, to quell a rebellion amongst the Afghans of Cabul, which having, 
effected, he returned to the peninsula. Ferishta and the native annals are at- 
varianceon his death ; the former asserting that he died in the Dekhan, while 
the latter say ht lit § e left that countiy, disgusted with the imperial com- 
mander's interfenhe about his ground of encampment, and that he died atg 
Bikaner. He left two sons, Suroop Sinir and Sujaun §mg. 

Suroop, who &uceeet-ded in S. 1765 (A. D* 1709), did not long enjoy 
his honours, being killed in attempting to recover Adoni, which the emperor 
had resumed on his father’s leaving the army. 

Sujaun Sing, his successor, did nothing. 

Zoorawur Smg became Raja in S. l793g.A. D. 1737). The domestic' 
incidents of this, as of the preceding reigns, aie (without interest. 

Guj Sing succeeded in S. 1802 (A. D. 1746). Throughout a long 
reign of forty- one years, this prince cariied on border strife with the Bhattis 
and the Khan of Bhawulpoor. From the former he took Rajasir, Kailas, 
Ranair, Suttasir, Bunmpura, Moofcalai, and other villages of inferior note j 
and from the Khan he recovered the important frontier castle of Anopgurh. « 

He laid waste, filling up the wells, a considerable tract of country west off 
the frontier post of Anopgurh, to prevent the incuisions of the Daodpotras. 

Raja Guj had some celelTrity from the number of his offspring, having, 
had sixty-one children, though all but six were the ‘sons of love/ The* 
legitimates were, Chuttur Smg, who died in infancy ; Raj Sing, who wasfc 
poisoned by the mother of Soorut Sing, the reigning prince ; Soortan Sing: 
and Ajib Sing, both of whom fled the paternal roof to escape the fate off 
their elder brother, and are now at Jeypoor • Soorut Sing, Raja of Bikaner £ 
and Siam Sing, who enjoys* a small appanage in Bikaner. 

Raj Sing succeeded his father S. 1843 (A. D. 1787), but he enjoy e<E 
the diguity only thirteen days, being removed by a dose of poison by the- 
motherf of Soorut Sing, the fifth son of Raja Guj. The crown thus nefari- 
ously obtained, this worthy son of such a parent determined to maintain hist 
authority by like means, and to leave no competitor to contest his claims,. 
Ho has accordingly removed by death or exile ail who stood between him and 
the ‘gadi of Book a/ 

Raj Sing left two sons, Pertap Sing and Jey Sing. ^ On the death of Raj 
Sing, the office of regent, a word.of ominous import in these regions, was 
assumed by Soorut *3inf£, who, during eighteen months, conducted himself 
with great circumspection, and by condescension and gifs impressed the* 
chiefs in has favour. At length he broke his pi >ns to the chiefs of Mahajin 
and Bahaderan, whose acquiescence in his usurpation he secured by addition*; 
to their estates. The faithful Bukhfcawar Sing, whose family during four 
generations had filled the office of dewan , discovered the scheme, though too late> 
to counteract it, and the attempt was punished by imprisonment. Prepared 
for the last step, the regent collected foreign troops from Batinda and other 

* ‘The children of David/ the designation of the tract and inhabitants subject to the state* 
ot Bhawulpur, from its founder, Daod Khan a native of Seistan. 

t She was the sister of the Jhulye chief, heir presumptive to the of Jeypoor, on failures 

©f lineal istuo, 
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parts sufficient to overcome all opposition. The in font priuco was kept 
secluded, and at length the regent issued the wairuiit in his own name for 
the nobles to assemble at the capital. Ex opt the two traitors enuim rat* d, 
they to a man refused ; bur instead of combining to oppose him, they 
indolently remained at their castles. Collecting all his troops, the usurper 
passed to Nohur, where he enticed the chief of Bookurko to an interview, 
and lodged him in the fortr ss of Nohur. Thenicc he parsed to Ajitpura, 
whi<hhe plundered; and advancing to Sankoo, he attacked it inform. 
Doorjun Sing defended himself with valour, and when reduced to extremity 
committed suicide, His heir was put in fetters, and a fine of twelve thousand 
rupees was levied from the vassals of Sankoo, The commerci'd town of 
Chooru waa next attacked ; it held out six months, when the confined chief 
-of Bookurko, as the price of his own freedom, treacherously offered to put 
the tyrant in possession. He effected this, and a fine of nearly two lakhs of 
rupees (£20,000) waa offered to spare the town from plunder. 

By this act of severity, and the means it furnished", Soorut returned to 
Bikaner, determined to remove the only bar between him and tho crown, bis 
prince and nephew. In this he found some difficulty, from tho virtue and 
vigilance of his sister, wh# never lost sight of the infant. Frustrated in all 
attempts to cireumvent her, and not daring to blazon the murder by open 
"violence, he invited the needy Raja of Nirwar to make pioposals for his 
sister's hand. In vain she urged her advanced period of life ; and in order 
to deter the suitor, that she had already been affianced to Ttana Ursi of 
Mewar. All his scruples vanished at the dow of three lakhs, which tho 
regent offered the impoverished scion of the famous Raja Nala * Her ob- 
jections were overruled and she was forced to submit ; though she not only 
saw through her brother’s anxiety for her removal, but boldly chatgcd him 
with his nefarious intensions. He was not content with disavowing thorn 
tmt at her desire gave her the mnst solemn assur mces of tho child’s safety 
Her departure was the signal of his death ; for not long after, hewas found 
strangled, and it is said by the regent's own hands, having in vain, en- 
deavoured to obtain the offices of the Mahajm chieftain as tie executioner of 
his sovereign. 

Thus, in one short year after tho death of Raja Raj, tho gedt of Hooka 
was dishonoured by being possessed by an assa-Mn of bis prince. In $, 1857 
{(A. D 1801), the e’der brothers of tho usurper, Roortan Sing and Ajib- 
Sing, who had found refuge in Jeypoor, repaired to Bhutnair and assembled 
the vassals of the disaffected nobles and Bhatlis in order to d* throne tho 
tyrant. But the recollection of his severifeigs deterred some, while bi ibes kept 
back others, and the usurper did not hesitate to advance to meet his foes. 
The encounter, which took place at Beegore, whs obstinate and bloody, and 
three thousand Bhattis alone fell. This signal victory confirm* d Soorut’s 
usurpation. He ere- ted a castle on the field of battle, which he called 
Futtehgurh, ‘the abode of victory.’ 

Flushed with this brilliant success, Soorut Sing determined to make his 
■authority respected both at homo and abroad. He invaded his turbulent 
countrymen, the Becdawuts, and levied fifty thousand rupees from tin ir 
lands. Chooru, which had promised aid to the late confederacy, w *s once 

Tho story of Nala and T>am> nifty (av.Vnl ns it i h familiarly « .ilh <i 11 tIn*o 

regions ) is well known ih oiioufal lucrtifcii o Fiom Nil, llio Tu-ioil < :i iJo <» N.nnar i '3 
Blamed, of winch this suitor for the wan<l oi tho Ui uiucr puhlosj ** <h ns oil I»e siiidia. 
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more invested and mulcted, and various other places were attacked ere they 
could join. But one solitary castle was successfully defended, that of Ch’hani, 
near Bahaderau. Here the usurper was foiled, and, after six months’ fruitless 
siege, com polled to return to his capital. 

Shortly after, he eagerly availed himself of an opportunity to^punish 
the excesses of the Daodpofcras, and to withdraw attention from himself, by 
kindling a popular war against three powerful and turbulent neighbours. 
The occasion was the Kerani chief of Tearoh demanding his aid against his 
liege lord, Bbawil Khan As these border feuds are not extinguished even 
in d iys of universal peace, it may not be uninteresting to see the 

touclal must© : -roll of the desert chiefs on such occurrences, as well as the 
mode in which they carry on hostilities. It was very shortly before that 
victory had preponderated on the side of the Rahtores by a gallant coun-de - 
main of tho iord marcher of Bikaner, who carried the castle of Mozgurh in 
a midnight assault. The hero on this occasion was not a Rahtore, but a 
Bh*itti chief, in tho service of Bikaner, named Hindu Sing, who gained ‘im- 
mortality 1 by the style in which he scaled the walls, put Mahomed Maroop 
Kerani, the governor, and th * garrison to the sword, and brought away 
captive to Bikaner the governor's wife, who was afterwards ransomed for five 
thousand rupees and four hundred camels. 

The outlaw who sought sirna at Bikaner, on this occasion, was of tho, 
same tribe, Kerani, his name Khodabuksh (‘gift of God’), chief of Tearoh, 
one of the principal fiefs of the Daodpotras. With all his retainers, to tho 
amount of three hundred house and ftvo hundred foot, he threw himself on 
the protection of Soorut Sing, who assigned him twenty villages, and one 
hundred rupees daily for his support. The Kerains were the most powerful 
vassals of hawul Khan, who might have paid dear for the resumption of 
Toaroh, who<r chief promised the Rajpoot nothing less than to extend his 
conquests to tho Indus. Allured by this bait, the khev was proclaimed and 
tho sons of Bceka assembled from all quarters. 

Horse. Foot. Guns* 


AbhoyoSing, chief of.,. Bookurko.. .300 2,000 

Rao Ram Sing, of .PooguL....*,100 400 

Hatli Sing, of. ,,Ranair ; 8 150 

Kurrun Sing, of. Suttasir 9 150 

Anop Sing Jussaroh... 40 250 

Kh'-'t Sing Jemunsir... 60 350 

Bhcni Sing, of Jangloo 9 250 

Rhom Sing, of ^.*Beetaoke.,.. 2 G1 


Feudal retainers 528 

Park undei Muji Purihar* 

Foreign Brfgado /* Khaa Paega, or household troop... 200 

Kaja’a aervioo. 4 Camp of Gunga Sing 200 

(.Do, of Doorjun $ing 60 

f Anoka Sing ] 300 

| Laori Sing 'Sikh chieftains... 250 

Auxiliary.,, Bood Sing j 250 


Levies. I Sooltan Khan/ * . . 

L Ahmed KhanJ - ® 


ana. 


.400 


Total 


9,188 


3,611 

21 

1,500 4 

600 4 

m < 


5,711 29 
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The command-in-chief of this brilliant array was conferred on Jaitrofc 
Matoh, son of the Dewan. On the 13th of Magb 1856 (spring ojf 1800) he 
broke ground, and the feud il levies fell in on the march by Kunasir, Rajasir, 
Kaili, Raaair, and Anohgurh, the last point of rendezvous. Thence he 
proceeded by Seogurh,* Mozgurh, and Phoolra, ail of which were taken 
after a few weeks’ siege, and from the last they levied a lakh and a quarter 
of rupees, with other valuables, and nine guns. They advanced to Khyrpur, 
within three miles of the Indu3, when being jo ned by other refractory chiefs, 
Jaitroh marched direct on the capital, Bhawulpoor, within a short distance of 
which he encamped preparatory to the attack. The Khan, however, by this 
delay, was enabled to detach the most considerable of his nobles from the 
Rajpoot standard: on which the Bikaner Dewan, satisfied with the honour of 
having insulted Bhawulpoor, retreated with the spoils he had acquired. Se 
was received by the usurper with contempt, and degraded for not fighting. 

The Bhattis, smarting with the recollection of their degradation, two 
years after the battle of Beegore attempted the invasion of Bikaner, but 
were again repulsed with loss; and these skirmishes continued until S. 1861 
(A. D. 1805), when Raja Soorut attacked the Khan of the Bhattis in his 
capital, Bhutnair. It capitulated after a siege of six months, when Zabta 
Khan, with his garrison and effects, was permitted to retire to Rkania, since 
which this place has remained an appanage of Bikaner. 

The coalition against Jodpoor was ruinous to Soorut, who supported the 
cause of the pretender, on which the usurper expend* d twenty-four lakhs of 
rupees, nearly five years’ revenue of this desert 'region. On this occasion, he 
led all his troops in person against Jodpoor, and united in the siege, which 
they were however compelled to abandon with dishonour, and re-tt“grade to 
their several abodes. In consequence of this, the usurper fell sick, and was 
at the last extremity ; nay, the ceremonies for the dead were actually com- 
menced ; but he recovered, to the grief and misery of his subjects. To supply 
an exhausted treasury, his extortions know no bounds ; and having cherished 
the idea that he might compound his past sins by rites and gifts, to tho 
priests, he is surrounded by a group of avaricious Brahmins, who are main- 
tained in luxury at the expense of his subjects. His cruelty keeps pace with 
his avarice and his fears. The chief of Bookurko he put to death, not- 
withstanding his numerous services. Nahur Si -g of Seedmookh, Gyan Sing 
and Gomau Sing of Gundaili, amongst the chief feudatories of the state, 
shared the same fate. Chooru was invested a third time, and with its chief, 
fell in the tyrant’s hands. 

With this system of terror, his increasing superstition, and diminished 
attention to public duties, the country is annually deteriorating in population 
and wealth ; and as if they had not misery enough Within, they have not 
had a single good season for years.f Owing to the disobedience of tho 
northern chiefs, and the continual incursions of the T&ahts, ‘Bhatti robbers/ 
who sweep the land of cattle, and often cut and carry off entire crops, the 
peasant Jit, the ancient lord of the soil, is often left to the alternative of star- 
vation or em'gration. HJany have consequently sought shelter in tho British 
frontier territories, in Hansi and Heriana, where they are kindly received.. 

* Ifcs former name was Bullur, one of the most ancient cities Of tlx© dosorfc. as is Fkoolra 
a Jonya possession. 

t This awwut was draw* up niX81^ 
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Since the English hare occupied Sirsah 'and the lands 'belonging to the 
Bhatti Bahader Khan, the misfortunes of the cultivators of the northern 
parts of Bikaner have been doubled by the inroads of a band left without 
resource. In some parts, the Jits combine to protect themselves against 
these inroads: every hamlet has its post of defence, a tower of earth, on which 
is perched a watchman and kettle drum, to beat the alarum which is taken 
up from village to village, and when an enemy is discovered, all are in arms 
to defend th^ir property. The unfortunate Jit is obliged to plough his 
fields under the load of shipld and sang, or heavy iron lance 3 so that, at no 
distint period, the whole of this region must become as desolate as the tracts 
once po-s^ased by the Johyas * 

Such, at the end of three hundred and twenty-three years, is the change 
which a Rij >oot usurper has effocte 1 in the once comparatively populous com- 
munities of the Jits. F om the founder, Beeka, to the present tyrannical 
governor, there have boon only eleven descents though thirteen reigns, giving 
an avenge of thirty years for the one, and twenty-five for the other: a fact 
which speaks forcibly for the general morality of the descendants of Beeka. 

Before vv^ enrer on the physical aspect of the country, we must make 
mention of Beoduvuti, th * lands of ‘the sons of Beeda,’ now an integral 
por ion of Bikaner. It will be borne in mind that Beeda, the brother of 
Becka, led the fir-t Rajpoot colony from Mundore, in searoh of fresh 
testablisbraent. His first attempt was in the province of Godwar,- then 
belonging to the Rana : bub his reception there was so warm, that he moved 
northward, and was ghd to take service with the chief of Mohils. This 
ancient tribe is by some termed a branch of the Yadus, but is by others 
co »si lered a s^p irate race, and one of the ‘thirty-six royal races all are 
agreed a* to its antiquity. The residence of the Mohil chief was Ch.iupur, 
where, with the title of Thakoor , he ruled over one hundred and forty 
townships. Bexla dee mo 1 circumvention better than open force to effect 
his puroos^s *, and .is, according to the Rajpoot maxim, in all attempts ' to 
0 itain I ind/ success hallows 5 ho means, ho put in triin a scheme which, as 
it alfmds t ho least; cans'* for suspicion, has often been used for this object. 
B >cdi became the medium of a matrimonial arrangement between the Mohil 
chief and the princo of Marwar ; and ns the relation and natural guardian of 
tlv* bride, he convoyed the nuptial triin unsuspected in to the castle of the 
Mohi s, whos*s chiefs wore assembled to honour the festivites. But instead of 
tho Rahtoro hair and her baud of mtidens, the vilorous sons of Joda rushed 
sword in hind from tho litter-* and covered vehicles, and treacherously cut 
off tho Vs fc men of Mohilla. They, kept possession of the inner fortress 
until tidings of thoir success brought reinforcements from Jodpoor. For this 
aid, Beeda assigned to his father, Ladnoo and its twelve villages, now in* 
corponted with Jodpoor. Tho son of Beeda, Tez Sing laid tho foundation of 
a new capital, which he called after his father, Beedasir* The community of 
th> B^duvuts I* the mo-t powerful in Bikaner, whtfSfe prince is obliged to 
be satisfie 1 with almost nominal marks of supremacy, and to restrict his 
dormnds, which are elsewhere unlimited. The li tie region of the Mohilaa 


# While pufcfci ig this to tho press, rumour says that the chiefs of Bikatier are in open 
rebellion against the Raja, who has applied, bij.fc without success, to the British Government, 
for support. This, if true, is as its should be. 


so 
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around the ancient capital Chaupur, is an extensive flat, flooded in the 
periodical rains from the surrounding teedas or f sand-hills/ the soil of which 
is excellent, even wheat being abundantly produced. The Oasis, as it is 
entitled fco be termed, may be twenty five miles (twelve-cosh) in extreme 
length, by about six in breadth. We cannot affirm that the entire Beedawut 
district of one hundred and forty villages, and to which is assigned a popula- 
tion of forty thousand to fifty thousand souls, one-third being Jtahtores, 'the 
sons of Beeda* is within this flat. It is subdivided into twelve fiefs, of 
which five are pre-eminent. Of the ancient possessors, the indigenous Mohils, 
there are not morS than-twenty families throughout the land of Mohila; the 
rest are chiefly Jit agriculturists and the mercantile castes. 

We do the sons of Baeka no injustice when we style them a community 
of plunderers. Bike the sons of Esau, “thier hand is against every man:’ 
and they are too powerful to fear retaliation. In former times they used to 
unite with the Earkhanis, another horde of robber, and carry their raids 
into the most populous parts of J eypoor. In these habits, however,they only 
partake of the character common to all who inhabit desert regions. What, 
nature has denied them, they wrest from those to whom she has been more 
bountiful. But it is to the absence of good government more than, to 
natural sterility, that we must atribute the moral obliquity of the Hajaputras 
u tbe * offspring of regality/ spread over these extensive regions, who little 
discriminate between meum and tuurn in all that refers to their neighbours. 



CHAPTER. II. 


Attual condition and capabilities of Bikaner. — Causes of its deterioration .— 
Extent, — Population. — Jits. — Saraswati Brahmins. — Charms. — Mollis 
and Haes. — Chooras and T hoories. — Rajpoots' Face of the country , — • 
Grain and vegetable productions. — Implements of husbandry, — Water . — 
Salt lakes. — Local physiognomy. — Mineral productions. — Unctuous clay . — 
Animal production. — Commerce and manufactures.-— Fairs. — Government 
and revenues. — The fisc. — Dhoooh, or hearth-tax. — Anga, Or capitation-tax. 
— S ayer, or, imposts, Pusaeti , or plough-tax. — MaVoah, or ancient land- 
tax’ — Extraordinary and irregular resources. — Feudal levies . — Household 
troops. 

This region is but little known to Europeans, by whom it has hitherto 1 
been supposed to be a perfect desert, unworthy of examination. Its present 
condition bears little comparison with what tradition reports it to have been 
in ancient times ; and its deterioration, within three centuries since the Raj- 
poots supplanted the Jits, almost Warrants our belief of the assertion, that 
these deserts were once fertile and populous ; nay, that they are still capable 1 
( notwithstanding the reported continual increase of the sand) to maintain 
an abundant population, there is little room to doubt. The princes of 
Bikaner used to take the field at the head of ten thousand of their kindred 
retainers ; and although they held extraordinary grants from the empire for 
the maintenance of this contingents, their ability to do so from their proper 
resources was undoubted. To other causes than positive sterility must be 
attributed the wretched condition of this state. Exposed to the continual 
attacks of organized bands of robbers from without, subjected internally to 
the never ending demands of a rapacious government, for which they have 
not a shadow of advantage in return, it would be strange if aught but 
progressive decay and wretohednees were the consequence. In three cen- 
turies, more than one-half of the villages, which either voluntarily or by force 
submitted to the rule of the founder, Beeka are now without memorial of 
their existence, and the rest, are gradually approximating to the same condi- 
tion. Commercial carvans, which passed through this state and enriched its 
treasury with the transit duties, have almost ceased to frequent it from the 
increasing insecurity of its territory. Besides the personal loss to the prince, 
the country suffers from the deterioration of the commercial towns of Chooru, 
Rajgurh, and Rinnie, which, as entrepots, supplied the country with the pro- 
ductions of Sinde and the provinces to the westward, or those Gangetic 
India. Nor is this confined to Bikaner ; the same cause affects Jessulmer, and' 
the more eastern principalities, whose misgoverument, equally with Bikaner, 
fosters the spirit ofi rapine : the Maldotes of Jessulmer and the Larkhains -of 
Jeypoor are as notorious as the Beedawuts of Bikaner • and to these may b* 
added the Sahraes Khosas, and Rajurs, in the more western desert, who, in 
their habits and principles, are as demoralized as the Bedouins of Arabia. 

Extent.— Population. — Soil. — Tecbas or Sand-hills. — The line of greatest 
breadth of this state extends from Foogul to Rajgurh, and measures about 
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one hundred and eighty miles ; while the length from north to south, between 
Bhutnair and Mahajin, is about one hundred and sixty miles : the area may 
not exceed twenty- two thousand miles. Formerly they reckoned two thou- 
sand seven hundred towns, villages, and hamlets scattei ed over this space, 
one-half of whi< h are no longer in existence. 

An estimate of the population of this arid region, without presen ting- 
some data, would he very unsatisfactory The tract to the nor h west of 
Jaetpoor is now perfectly desolate, and nearly so from that point to Bhutnair: 
to the north-east, the population is but scanty, which observation al o applies 
to the parts from the meridian of Bikaner to the Jessulmer fron ior ; while 
internally, from these points it is more unifrom, and equals the not them parts 
of Marwar. From a census of the twelve principal t >wns, with an est mate 
furnished by well-informed inhabitants, of the remainder, we may obtain a 
tolerably accurate approximation on this point : 

Chiof Towns. No, of Houses. 


Bikaner. 

Nohur 

Bahaderan... 

Rinnie 

Rajgurh 

Chooru 

Mahajin 

Jaetpoor •••• 

Beedasir 

Rufctungurh 
Daismookh • 
Senthal'*"*' 


12,000 

2.5 00 
2,500 
1500 

3.000 
3000 

800 

1.000 
bOO 

1,000 

1.006 
50 


28,850 

100 villages, each having 200 houses 20,000 
100 Ditto ......... 150 ditto 15,000 

200 Ditto 100 ditto 20,000 

800 hamlets 30 each 24,000 


Total number of houses 107,850 


Allowing five souls to each house* we have a total of 530 250 souls, 
giving an average of twenty-five to the square mile, which I cannot think 
exaggerated, and making the desert regions depending <m Bikaner equal, iu 
the density of population, the highlands of Scotland. 

Of this population, hill three fourths are the aboriginal Ji(N ; the rest are 
their c mquerors, descendants of B^ka, including the .4arsoto Brahmins, 
Ch iruns, Birds and a few of the debased classes, whose numbers, conjointly, 
are not one-tenth of the Rajpoots. 

Jits . — The Jits are the most wealthy as well as the most numerous portion 
of the community. Many of the old Bhomia landlords, representatives of 
their ancient communal heads, are men of substance ; but their riches are qf 
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no use to them, and to avoid the rapacity of their government, they cover 
themselves ^ with the cloak of proverty, which is thrown aside only on 
nuptial festivibies. On th}se occasions they disinter their hoards, which are 
lavished with unbounded extravagance. They even block up the highways 
to collect visitors, wh se numbers from the measure of the liberality and 
munificence of the donor of the fete, 

(propei ly S amsvatl) Brahmins are found in considerable num- 
ber^ thro igout thi- tr ►ct. Thev aver that they were masters of the country 
pr or t » she. Jii co* uisuS Tb n v are a peaceable, industrious race, and 
witho it; a single prejudice of 4 the order they eat meat, smoke tobacco, 
cultivate the soil, and trade cv si in the sacred kine, notwithstanding their 
descent from Singiriesha, son of Brahma. 

G/mnm$. — Tne Charuus arc the sacred order of these regions ; the war- 
like tribes esteem the heroic hys of the bard more thm the homily of the 
Brihrmn. The Oharuns are throughout reverenced by the Rahtores, and 
hold hnds, li eralty, on the tenure of * sm old song.’ More will be said of 
them in the Anna's of Jessulmtr. 

Nlallis, xVt^s*, girdeners and barbers, are important members of every 
Raj p ofc firmly, and to be found in all the villages, of which they are in^ 
variably the cooks. 

Ghoorai, Thaoris, are actually castes of . robbers : the former, from the 
Lathi Jungle ; the latter, from Meuar. Most of the chieftains hate a few 
in their pay, entertained for the most desperate services. The Bahaderan 
chief has expelled ah his Rajpoots, aud retains only Chooras and Thaoris. 
Tne Choora* are highly esteemed for fidelity, and the barriers and portals 
throughout this tract are in their custody. They enjoy a very singular per- 
quisite, which would go far to prove their being the aborigines of the country; 
namely, a fee of four copper coins on every dead subject, when the funeraj 
ceremonies are over. 

Rajpoots. — Th« Rahtores of Bikaner are unchanged in their martial 
qualifications, bearing as high a reputation as any other class in India ; and* 
whilst their brethren of Marwar, Amber, and Mevvar, have been for years' 
groaning under the rapacious visitations of Mahrattas and Pat ? bans, their 
distance an<l the difficulties of the country have Saved them from such afflic- 
tions: though, in truth, they have had enough to endure at home, in the* 
tyruiny of their own lord. The Rahtores of the desert have fewer pre- 
judices than their more eastern brethren ; they will eat food, without 
enquiring by whom it was dressed, and will diink either wine or water 
without a-king to whom the cup belonged. They would make the beat 
soldiers in the world if they would submit to discipline, as they are brave, 
hardy, easily satisfied, and very patient ; though, on the other hand, they 
have imbibed some qualities, since their migration to these regions, which 
could only eradicated in the rising generation : especially the inordinate use 
of opium, and smoking intoxicating herbs, in both which accomplishments 
* the sons of Br»eka’ are said to bear the palm from the rest of the CJuriee* 
rajcula. the thirty-six royal tribes of India. The piala , or ‘cup,* is a favour-* 
ite with every Rajpoot who can afford it, and is, as well as opium, a panacea 
for ennui, arising from tho absence of all mentanl stimulants, in whioh they are 
more deficient, from the nature of the country, than most of their warlike 
countrymen. 
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Face of the country.— The whole of this principality, with the exception 
of a few isolated spots, or oases, scattered here and there, consists more ot 
less of sand. From the eastern to the western boundary, in the line of 
greatest breadth, it is one continuous plain of sand, though the teebac f, or 
sand-hills, commence in the centre of the country, the principal chain Tun- 
ing in the’ direction of Jessuitner, and shooting forth subordinate branches 
in every direction ; or it might be more correct to designate this main ridge, 
originating in the tracts bordering the eastern valley of the Indus, as ter- 
minating its elevations about the heart of Bikaner. On the north-east 
quarter, from Rajgurh^to Nohur and Raotsir, the soil is good, being black 
earth, slightly mixed with sand, and having water near enough to the sur- 
face for irrigation ; it produces wheat, gram, and even rice, considerable 
quantities. The same soil exists from Bhutnair to the bmk of the Garah. 
The whole of the Mohilla tract is a fertile oasis , the teebas just terminating 
their extreme offsets on its northern limit : being flooded in the periodical 
rains, wheat is abundantly produced. 

But exclusive of such spots, which are w few and far between/, we can- 
not describe the desert as a waste where “ no salutary plant takes root, no 
verdure quickens /’ for though the poverty of the soil refuses to aid the 
germination of the more luxuriant grains, Providence has provided a coun- 
tervailing good, in giving to those it can rear a richness and superiority un- 
known to more favoured regions. The tagra of the desert is far surperier to 
any grown in the rich loam of Malwa, and its inhabitant retains an instinc- 
tive partiality, even when admitted to revel in the luxurious repasts of Me- 
war or Amber, for the b hawtis, or ‘ bajra cakes/ of his native sand hills, and 
not more from association than from their intrinsic excellence! In a plenti- 
ful season, they save enough for two years’ consumption. The grain re- 
quires not much water, though it is at the last importance that this little 
should be timely. 

Besides bajra, we may mention mot'h and til ; the former a useful pulse 
both for men and cattle ; the other the oil-plant, used both for culinary pur- 
poses and burning. Wheat, gram, and barley, are produced in the favoured 
spots described, but in these are enumerated the staple product of Bikaner. 

Cotton is grown in the tracts favourable for wheat. The plant is said to 
be septennial, even decennial, in these regions. As soon as the Cotton is 
gathered, the shoots are all cut off, and the root alone left. Each succeeding 
year, the plant increases in strength, and at length attains a size unknown 
where it is more abundantly cultivated. 

Nature has bountifully supplied many spontaneous vegetable products 
for the use of man, and excellet pasture for cattle. Gowar , Katchri f 
Kuhree , all of the cucurbitaceous family, and* water-melons of a gigantic size, 
are produced in great plenty.. The latter is most valuable : for being cut in 
slices and dried in the sun, it is stored up for future use when vegetables are 
scarce, or in times of famine on which th *y always calculate. It is also an 
article of commerce, and much admired even where vegetables are more 
abundant. The copious mucilage of dried melon is extremely nourish- 
ing ; and deeming it valuable as an antiscorbutic in sea-voyages the Author 
sent some of it to Calcutta many years ago for experiment.* Our Indian 

1 Bent specimens to Mr. Moororoft so far back as 1813, but never loarned the result.— 

Article “On the Freaerraticm of Poor!/' F'iin. Review, No. 45, p. 116. 
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ships would find no difficulty in obtaining a plentiful supply of this article, 
as it can. be cultivated to any extent, and thus be made to confer a double 
benefit, on our seamen and the inhabitants of those desert regions. The 
superior magnitude of the water-melons of the desert over those of interior 
India gives rise to much exaggeration; and it has been gravely asserted by 
travellers in the sand teehas y f where they are most abundant, that the 
mucilage of one is sufficient to allay the thirst both of a horse and his rider. 

In these arid regions, where they depend entirely on the heavens for 
water, and where they calculate on a famine every seventh year, nothing 
that can administer to the wants of man is lost. The see v ds of the wild 
grapes, as the bkoorut, b uroo, herraro, sewim, are collected, and, mixed with 
ba/ra-flour, enter much into the food of the poorer classes. They also store 
up great quantities of she wild b^r, \ahyr y and k haril berries ; and the long 
pods of the k aijra astringent and bitter as they are, are dried and formed into 
a flour. Nothing is lost in these regions which can be converted into food. 

Trees they have none indigenous ( mangoes and tamarind are planted 
about the capital ), but abundant shrubs, as the baiooZ, and evergreen peeloo 
the jhal f and others yielding berries. The Beedawuts, indeed, apply the term 
1 tree/ to the roeura , which sometimes attains the height of twenty feet, and 
is transported to all parts for house-building \ as likewise is the c . nima, so well 
known throughout India. The pholc is the most useful of all these, as with 
its twigs they frame a wicker-work to line their wells, and prevent the sand 
from felling in. 

The ah , a species of Euphorbia, known in Hindustan as the madar f 
grows to an immense height and strength in the desert ; from its fibres they 
make the ropes in general use throughout these regions, and they are 
reckoned superior, both in substance and durability, to those formed of 
moonj ( hemp ), which is however cultivated in the lands of the Beedawuts. 

Their agricultural implements are simple and suited to the soil. The 
plough is one of single yoke, either for the camel or ox : that with double 
yoke being seldom required, or chiefly by the mallis ( gardeners ), when the 
soil is of some consistence. The drill is invariably used, and the grains are 
dropped singly into the ground, at some distance from each other, and each 
sends forth a dozen to twenty stalks. A bundle of bushes forms their 
harrow* The grain is trodden out hy oxen ; and the mot'h ( pulse ), which 
is even more productive than the b ajra, by camels. 

Water . — This indispensable element is at an immense distance from the 
surface throughout the Indian desert, which, in this respect, ns well as many 
others, differs very materially frqpa that portion of the great African Desert 
in the same latitudes, Water at twenty-feet, as found at Mourzook by Capt, 
Lyon, is here unheard-of, and the degree of cold experienced by him at 
Zuela, on the winter solstice would have u burnt up” every natural and 
cultivated production of our Hindu Seharra. Captain Lyon describes the 
thermometer in lat. 26 Q , within 2° of zero of Reaumur. Majors Denham 
and Clappertoft never mark it under 40° of Fahrenheit, and mention ice, 
which I never saw but once, the thermometer being 28° ; and then not only 
the mouths of our mushiks, or * water-skins,* were frozen, but a small pond, 

t Mr. Barrow, in hia valuable work on Southern Africa, describes the water-melon tm 
self-sown and abundant. 
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protected from the wind ( I heard, for I saw it not ), exhibited a very thin 
pellicle of ice. When at 80 ® the coU was deemed intense by the inhabitants 
of M$roo iu the trects limiting the desert, and the useful ak, and other 
shrubs, were scorched and withered ; and in north iat. 28°, the tbermomoter 
being 28°, desolation and woe spread throughout the land. To use their 
own phrase, the crops of gram and other pulses were completely*' burnt up, 
as if scorohed by the lightings of heaven while the sun's meridian heat 
would rais-j it 50° more, or up to 80®, a degree of variability at least not re- 
corded by Captain Lyon. 

At Daisnokh* ne^r the capital, the wells are more than two hundred 
cubits, or three hundread feet, in depth ; and it is rare that wntpr fit for man 
is found at a less distance from the surface than sixty, in the tracts decidedly 
termed t'hud, or ‘ desert though some of the flats, or oases, such as that of 
Mohitia, are exceptions, and abundance of brackish water, fit for catt»e, is 
found throughout at half this depth, or about thirty feet* AU the wells are 
lined with basket-work made of phok twigs, and the water is generally 
drawn up by hand-lines.* 

, Sirr, or ‘salt lakes\-~- There are a few salb lakes, which, throughout 
the whole of the Indian desert, are termed siro\ though none are of tuo sane 
consequence as those of Marwar. The largest is at the town of Sirr, so 
named after the lake, which is about six miles in circumference. Tht-re is 
another at Ohaupur about two miles in length* and although each of them 
frequently contains a depth «*f four feet, of water, this entirely evaporates in 
the hot winds, leaving a thick sheet of saline incrustation. The salt of both 
is deemed of inferior quality to that of the more Southerly lakes. 

Physiognomy of the country. — Th*re is little io vary the ph'siognomy of 
this '©gion, and small occasion to boast either of its physical or moral 
beauties ; yet, strange to s <y, t hav* mot with unn ^ whose love of country 
was stronger than th*ir perc=) tions of abstract voracity, who won d dwell on 
its perfections, and prefer a m*ss *»f rabri , or porridge made of bnjm, to the 
greater delieici«?s of more civ lizc l regions. To such, th'^ tobu*** or * sand- 
ridgss, 7 might b^ more impor ant than the Him day a, and their diminutive 
and scanty brushwood mi:ht eclipse the gigvnbio foliage of thin hug* v binder. 
Verdure itself may be abhorrent to eyes accustomed to behold only arid sands; 
..and a region without tofans or * whirl-winds ;* or armies of locusts, rust ing 
like a tempest, and casting long shadows on the lands, might be deemed by 
. the prejudiced,. deficient m the true sublime. Occasional/ the sandstone 
formation rises above the surface, resembling a few low is dated hii Is ; and 
those who dwell on the boundaries of %gore, if they have a love of more 
decided elevations than their native sand-hills aflf >rd, may indulge in a dis- 
tant view of the terminations of ths Arava i. 

Mineral produotions. — The mineral productions of this country are 
scanty. Th^y have excellent quarries of freestone in several parts, expoei&l y 
..at Husairah, thirteen coss to the north-east of the capital, which yield a 

' " — , ' 1 * '*' " ■■■ |, .1 . # > ! . , L I I I ■ " -! 

‘ * Water i$ sold, ia all the large towns, by the mallis, or ‘ gardeners/ who have tho nr»uo- 

' poly of this article. Most families have large oisWrua or reservoirs, called to nlcM, which 
* '«& filled in the ramy season, T ey a-e of masonry, with a sm 11 tiap.door «t the t^p, ma »e 
it* exclude the external air, and having a look and key aiiixod Some largo ianlcas ar<* estab- 
< .lifltad for the community, and I understand this water keeps sweet for eight and twelve 
months consumption. 
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#mall revenue estimated at two thousand rupees annually. There are also 
copper mines at Beerumsir and Beedasir ; but the former does not repay the 
expense of working, and the latter, haying been worked for thirty years, is 
nearly exhausted. 

An unctuous clay is excavated from a pit, near Kolath, in large quanti- 
ties, and exported as an article of commerce, besides adding fifteen hundred 
rupees annually to the treasure. It is used chiefly to free the skin and hair 
from impurities, and the Outchio ladies are said to eat it to improve their 
complexions. 

Animal productions. — The kine of the desert are highly esteemed ; as are 
the camels, especially those used for expedition and the saddle, which bear 
a high price,* and are considered superior to any in India. They are beauty 
fully formed, and the head possesses much blood and symmetry. Sheep are 
reared in great abundance, and find no want of food in the excellent grassesf 
and shrubs which abound. The pholc, jowas, find other ptickly shrubs, which 
are here indigenous, form the dainties of the camel in other regions. The 
Nilgae, qr elk, and deer of every kind, arc plentiful ; and the i ox of the desert 
\s a beautiful little animal. Jackals and hyaenas are not scarce, and even lionsj 
ape by no means unknown in Bikaner. 

Commerce and Manufactures. — Rajgurh was the great commercial mart 
of this country, and the point of rendezvous for caravans from all parts. The 
produce of the Punjab and Cashmere came formerly direct by Hansi- 
JHisar, — that of the eastern countries by Dchil, Rewarri, Dadri, &c. consist- 
ing of silks, fine cloths, indigo, sugar, iron, tobacco, &c. from Harruti and 
Mai wa came opium, which* supplied all the Rajpoot states; from Sinde via 
Jessulmer, and by caravans from Moolfcan and Shikarpur, dates, wheat, rice, 
loongm (sjlk vestments for ^omen), fruits, &c. ; from Palli, the imports from 
nqiaritime countries, a3 spices, tin, drugs, coco-nuts, elephants’ teeth, &c„ 
Much of this was for internal consumption, but the greater part a mere 
transit trade, which yielded considerable revenue. 

Woollens . — The wool of the shcop pastured in the desert however, 
the staple commodity both of manufacture and trade in this region. It isf 
worked into eyery article of dress, both male and female, and worn by all/ 
rioh and poor. It is produced from tho loom, of every texture and quality, 
from the coarse looie or 'blanket/ at throe rupees per pair ( six shillings ), 
to thirty rupees. The quality of these last is very fine, of an intermediate 
texture between the shawl and camlet, and without any nap : it is always 
bordered Wth a stripe of chocolate brown or red. Of this quality are the do- 
path or f scarfs’ for the ladies. Turbans are also manufactured of it, and 
though frequently from forty to sixty* one feet in length, such is tire fineness 
the web, that they are not bulky on the head* 

JWj the milk of the sheep and goats as well as kine, ghee qr 'clarified 
butter’ is made, and forms an important article of trade. 

Manufactures in iron .— The Bikaneris work we}|. \n irqn + and hare 
shops at tho capital and all the large towns for the man ufactur&i pfi ^word- 
blades, matchlocks, daggers, iron lances, &c. The swqrd-h&ndle& nirhiclvare 
pf^en inlaid with variegated steel, or burnished^ ape ip high ex- 

— 

* One thousand rupees hare been given for one f one hundred - p the average value. 

^ 
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ptrted to various parts of India. They have also expert artists in ivory, 
though the articles are chiefly such as are worn by females, as chooris , or 
‘ bracelets.’ 

Coarse cotton cloths, for internal consumption, are made in considerable 
quantities. 

Fairs . — Annual fairs were held, in the months of Kartik and Phalgoon^ 
at the towns of Kolath and Gujnair, and frequented by the merchants of 
the adjacent countries. They were celebrated for cattle, chiefly the pioduce 
of the desert, camels, kine, and horses from Mooltan and the Lakhi Jungle, 
a breed now almost extinct. These fairs have lost all their celebrity : in fact, 
commerce in these regions is extinct. 

Government revenues. — The personal revenues of the Baja were derived 
from a variety of sources : from the Khalisa y or ‘crowd-lands’ imposts, taxes 
on agriculture, and that compendious item which makes up the deficiencies 
in all oriental budgets, dind , or ‘contribution.’ But with all these “appli- 
ances and means to boot,” the civil list of this desert king seldom exceeded 
five lakhs of rupees, or about £50,000 per annum. The lands of the feuda- 
lity are more extensive proportionally in this regi >n than in any other in 
Rajpootina, arising out of the original settlement, when the Beedawuts and 
Kandulotes, whose joint acquisitions exceeded those of Beeka, would not 
admit him to hold lands in their territory, and made but a s’ight pecuniary 
acknowledgment of his supremacy. The distric s in which the crown lands 
He are Rajgurh, Rinnie, Nohur, Garib, Ruttengurh, Ranniah, and more 
recently Chooru. 

The following a^e the items of the revenue : — 1st FLhalisa , or flsca 
revenue ; 2d, Dhooah ; 3d. A ngah ; 4th. Town and transit duties ; 5thl 
Fusaeti . or * plough-tax ; 6 h. Malbak , 

1st. The fise. Formerly thi3 branch of revenue yielded two lakhs of 
rupees * but with progressive superstition and prodigality, the raja has 
alienated almost two thirds of the villages from which the revenue was drawn. 
These amounted to two hundred ; now they do not exceed eighty, and their 
revenue is not more than one lakh of rupees. Soorut Sing is guided only by 
caprice ; his rewards are uniform, no matter what the service or the object-, 
whether a Brahmin or a carnal- driver. The Khalisa is the on'y source which 
he considers he has merely a life-interest in. To supply the deficiencies, he 
has direct rec >urse to the pockets of his subjects. 

2d. Dhooah may be rendered hearth-tax, though literally it is a smoke 
( dhooah ) tax. All must eat ; food must be dressed *, and as they have 
neither chimneys nor glass windows on which to lay the tax, Soorut Sing’s 
chancellor of the exchequer makes the smoke pay a transit duty ere it get9 
vent from the various orifices of the edifice. It only amounts to one rupee 
on each house or family, but would form an important item if not evaded by 
the powerful chiefs : still it yields a lakh of rupees. The town of Mahajin, 
which was aettled on Ruttun Sing son of Raja Noonkurn, on the resignation 
of his right of primogeniture and succession, enjoys exemption from this tax. 
It is less liable to fluctuation than other taxes, fir if a village becomes half- 
deserted, those who remain are saddled with the whole, Dhooah is only 
known to the two western states, Bikaner and Jessulmer, 

3d, kngah. This is not a c >pitation but a body tax ( from angah the 
body *), and was established by Raja Anop Sing. It might almost be termed 
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ft proper &y-tax, since it embraced quadrupeds as well as lip-da of every aex 
ftnd age, and was graduated according to age and sox in the human species, 
and according to utility in the brute. Each male adult was assessed one 
angah , fixed at four annas ( about sixpence ), and cows, oxen, buffaloes, wet » 
placed upon a level with the lord of the creation. Ten goats or sheep were 
estimated a3 one angah ; but camel was equivalent to four angahs , or one 
rupee, which Raja Guj Sing doubled. This tax, which is by far the most 
certain in a country, perhaps still more pastoral than agricultural, is most 
providently watched, and though it has undergone many changes siuce it was 
originally imposed, it yet yields annually two lakhs of •mpees. 

4th. S ayer 9 or ‘ imposts This branch is subject to much fluctuation* 
and has diminished greatly since the reign of Soorut Sing. The duties 
levied in the capital alone formerly exceeded what is collected throughout the 
whole of his dominions ; being once estimat *d ac above two lakhs, and now 
under one* Of this amount, half is collet ted at Uajgurh, the chiof commer- 
cial mart of Bikaner* The dread of the Bahts , who have cut <.ff the 
communications with the Panjab, and the want of principle within, deter 
merchants from visiting this state, and that caravans from Moo'tan, Bhawul- 
poor, and Shikarpo r, which passed through Bikaner to the eastern states, 
have nearly abandoned the route. The only duties of which he is certain are 
those on grain, of four rupees on every hundred maunds sold or exported, and 
which, according to the average sale price of these regions, may be about 
two per cent* 

5th. Pusaeti is a tax. of five rupees on every plough used in agri- 
culture. It was introduced by Raja Rae Sing, in commutation of the corn- 
tax, or levy in kind, which had long been established at one fourth of ff e 
gross produce. The Jits were glad to compound, and get rid of tin agenfs 
of corruption, by the substitution of the plough-tax* It foimerly \b>lded two 
lakhs of rupees, but with decreasing p,gs5»*r!(.uro has fallen, like evoiy other 
source^ to a little more than one-half, but still yields a lakh and a quarter. 

6th. Malbah is the name of the original tax which the J,t communi- 
ties imposed upon themselves, when they submitted to the sv ay in perpetuity 
of Beeka and his successors. It is the land-tax* of two rupees on each hun- 
dred beeghas of land cultivated in Bikaner. It is now unproductive, not 
rea’izing fifty thousand rupees, and it is said that a composition has been 
•effected, by which it has been, or will be, relinquished : if so, Soorut Sing 
gives up the sole legitimate source of revenue he possesses. 


Recapitulation, 

1st. Khalisa, or fisef 

2d, JL>hooak ••• *•* 

3 d, Angah 

Carried forward .• 


3 . 0 0 . 000 
100,000 
2,00 000 

4.00. 000 


t 


Mol is the tern for lend which has no irrigation but from the heavens. 


Nohur district - 

,,, 

84 

villages. Revenue 

... Rs. 

Finnic ”... 

... 

24 

ditto 


Raniah 


44 

ditto ... 

#•* 

Jalloli 

... 

1 

ditto 



1,00,000 

10,000 

20.000 

5,000 


Total original Fiscal Land* *,* «•« 1,35,000 

iiaoe Riygtirh, ChoOrn and other places recovered, — 
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Recapitulation* 

Brought forward.*# 4,O0,dO0 

4th. Sayer, imposts* ... ... 75,000 

5fch. Pusaeti, plough-tax ... 1 ,$5,000 

6th. Malbah, land-tax ... ... ... ... 50,000 

Total 6,50,000 


Besides this, the fullest amount arising to the prince from annual taxa- 
tion, there are oth€r items which occasionally replenish the treasury of 
Soorut Sing. 

Dhatoie is a triennial tax of five rupees levied on each plough. It was 
instituted by Raja Zoorawur Sing. The whole country is liable to it, with 
the exception of fifty villages in Asiagati, and seventy of the Beniwals, 
Conditionally exempted, to guard the borders. It is now frequently evaded 
by the feudal chieftains, and seldom yields a lakh of rupees. 

In addition to these specific expedients, there are many arbitrary 
methods of increasing the < ways and means” to satisfy the necessities or 
avarice of the present ruler, and train of dependent harpies, who prey upon 
the cultivating peasantry, or industrious trader. By such shifts, Soorut Sing 
has been known to double his fi.\ed revenue. 

I Hnd, K hooshali * — The terms D ind and Khooshali , though etymologically 
the antipodes of each other, — the first meaning a compulsory contribution,* 
the other a 1 benevolence, or voluntary/"}* — have a similar interpretation in 
these regions, and make the subjects of those parts devoutly pray that theitf 
prince’ hous a may be one rather of mourning than rejoicing, and that defeat 
rather than victory may be attendant on hi& arms. 

The term dind is coeval with Hindu legislation. The bard Churn! des- 
cribes it, and the chronicler of the life of the great SIdraj of Anhui warra* 
u who expelled the seven ’Diddas” or ‘great evils,’ whose initial letter was d\ 
enumer tes dind as one of them, and places it with the Dhotis and JJhakuns , 
Cr minstiels and wi chrs, giving it precedence amongst the seven plagues 
which his ancestors and tyrant custom had inflh ted on the subject. Un- 
happily, there is no Sid raj to legislate for Rajpodtana ; and wore thore four- 
teen Diddas by which Soorut Sing could swell his budget, he would retain 
them all f*»r the oppression of the impoverished Jits, who, if they could* 
would be happy to expel the letter S from amongst them. But it is from thd 
chieftain, the merchant, and the hunker, that the chief sums arc realized } 
though indirectly the podr peasant contributes his share. There arc fourteeii 

* Import Duties in old times, ou. 

R*. 

Town of Noonkurn ... ... tm§ ... ... 2,000 

Rajgurh ... . . ... ... ... 10,000 

. Shekheuf ... ... ... ... ... ... 5,000 

Capital — Bikaner ... ... .. ... * VS ,000 

From Choora and other towns ... ... ... ... 45,000 

1,S7,OO0 

t XhoQ&h means * happiness!, pleasure, volition — * op ca Tchooshi ,* at ycur pleasure, 

* This Was written in 1813, 
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feollectors of dind, one to every cheera or division, and these are furnished 
With arbitrary schedules according to the circumstances, actual or supposed, 
of each individual. So unlimited are these exactions, that the chief of Gun- 
daili for two years offered the collector of his quarter ten thousand rupees if 
he would guarantee him against any further demand during even twelve 
months ; and being refused, he turned the collector out, shut the gates of hia 
castle, and boldly bid his master defiance. 

One of his expedients to levy a khooshali, Or 'benevolence,' is worth rela- 
ting it was on the termination of his expedition agatnst Bhutnair, which add- 
ed this celebrated desert ahd castle to his territory, and in which he was 
attended by the entire feudal army of Bikaner. On his return, “flushed with 
conquest,” he demanded from each house throughout his dominions the sum 
of ten rupees to cover the expenses of the war. If the tyrant ridden subjects 
of Soorut Sing thus rejoice in his successes, how must they feel for his defeatsi 
To them both are alike ominous, when eVery artifice is welcomed, every 
villany practised, to impoverish them. Oppression is at its height, and must 
work out its own cure. 

Feudal levies . — The disposable force of all these feudal principalities mus| 
depend on the personal character of the Raja. If Soorat Sing were popular 
land the national emergencies demanded the assemblage of the kher, or levee 
en masee, of the ‘sons of Beeka/ he might bring ten thousand Rajpoots into 
the filed, of whom twelve hundred might be good horse, besides the foreign 
troops and park ; but under present < ircumstances, and the rapid deteriora- 
tion of every branch of society* it may be doubted whether one-half could be 
Collected under his standard. 

The household t loops cohsist Of a battalion of foreign infantry, of five 
hundred men with fite guns, and three squadrons of horse, about two hun- 
dred and fifty in nutober ; all under foreign leaders. This is independent! of 
the garrison of the capital, whose commandant is a Rajpoot of the PurihM 
tribe, who has twenty- five villages assigned for the payment of his troops. 
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Poognl Putt*. f These chief jure celled Sirderi of Khtti Putts, one ef the original conquests of the founder, Beeka. 
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If ever the whole feudal array of Bikaner amounted to this, it would 
assuredly be found difficult now, were the ban proclaimed, to assemble on«- 
fourty of this number, 


Foreign T roops. 


Sooltan Khan... 

Anokha Singh, Sikh ... 
Boodh Singh Dewarah 
Doorjun Singh’s Battalion 
Gunga Singh’s J3a.ttal.iQn 

Total Foreigners... 
••• •!! 


Foot. 

Horse, 

Guns. 



200 

. — 

— 

250 

— 

* t • 

?00 

— . 

••• . 700 

4 

4 

... 1,000 

25 

6 

... J.7QQ 

679 

10 

••• 

... 

• = .21 

1,700 

679 

81 



CHAPTER III. 

Bhutnair y its origin and denomination — Historical celebrity of the Jits of 
Bhutnair.*— Emigration of B ersi. — Succeeded by Bhhoo . — Embraces 
Islamism . — Rao Duleech . — Hosein Khan , Hosein Mahmood , Emam 
M ahmood, and Buhader Khan . — IfAaw, the present ruler.— Condi- 
tion of the country . — Changes in its physical aspect — Ruins of ancient 
buildings. — "Promising scene for archoe logical inquiries. — zoological and 
botanical curiosities >=List of the ancient towns. — Relics oj the m- 
head character found in the Desert . 

BaxTTKAiB, which now forms an integral part of Bikaner, was anciently 
the chief abode of another Jit community, so powerful as at one time to 
provoke the vengeance of kings, and at others to succour them when in 
distress. It is asserted that its name is m no wise connected with the 
Bhattis who colonized it, but derived from the Bardai, or Bhat, of a power- 
ful prince, to whom the lands were granted, and who, desirous to be the 
founder of a poetic dynasty, gave, his professional title to the abode. In the 
annals of Jessulmer, it will be seen that there is another story accounting 
for the appellation, which recalls the founding of Carthage or Byrsa. Both 
legends are improbable ; and the Bhatti annuls confirm what might have been 
assumed without suspicion, that to a colony of this race bhutnair owes its 
name, though not its existence. The whole of the northern part is called 
Nair in the ancient geographical nomenclature of Maroosthali ; and when 
some of the Bhatti clans became proselytes to Islam, they changed the vowel 
a to u , to distinguish them from the parent stock, viz. Bhatti foi Bhutti. 
We shall, however, furnish evidence by and bye, in the annals of the 
o iginal raco, that in all probability the Yadu-Bhatti is the original Yutt 
colony from Central Asm ; and that ‘ the Jit prince of Salpoor,” whose 
inscription is in the first volume of this work, Was the predecessor of these 
very raocs. 

Neither tho tract depending on Bhutnair, nor that north of it to the 
Garah river, presented formerly the scene of absolute desdation they now 
exhibit, and I shall append a 1st of towns, to which a high antiquity is 
aligned, whose vestiges still remain, and from which something might per- 
haps be gleaned to confirm or overturn these deductions. 

Bhutnair has attained great historical celebrity from its position, being 
in tho route of invasion from Central Asia to India. It is more than pro- 
bable that the Jit, who resisted the advance of Mahmood of Ghizni in a 
naval warfare on tho Indus, had long before that period established them- 
selves in the desert as uell as in tho Punjab ; and as we find them occupying 
a place amongst the thirty-six royal tribes, we may infer that they had 
political power ihany centuries. In A. D. 1205, only twelve years kfter 
the conquest of India by Shabudin, his successor, Kootub, was compelled *to 
conduct the war in person against the Jits of the northern desert, to 
prevent their wresting the important post of IJansi from the empire ; and 
when the unfortunate and intrepid queen Rima, tho worthy heiress of the 
great Feroz, was compelled to abandon her throne to an usurper, she sought 
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and found protection amongst the Jits, ‘who, with their Scythic brethren, 
the Ghikers, assembled all their forces nnd marched, with their queen at 
their head, like Tomyris of old, to meet her foes. She was not destined to 
enjoy the same revenge, but g lined a glorious de^th in the attempt to 
overturn the Salic law of India.* Again, in A. D. 1397, when Timoor 
invaded Iudia, Bhutnair was attacked for tk having distiessei him exceeding- 
ly on his invasion of Mooltan,” when he “ in person scoured the country, 
and cut off a tribe of banditi called Jit.” In short, the Bhattis and Jits 
were so intermingled, that distinction was impossible. Leaving this point, 
therefore, to be adjusted m the annals of the Bhattis, we proceed to sketch 
the history of the colony which ruled Bhutnair when subjugated by the 
Baht 01 es. 

It was shortly after Timoor’s invasion, that a colony of Bhattis migrated 
from Marote and Phoolra, under their leader Bersi, and assaulted and 
captured Bhutnair from a Mahomedan chief ; but whether one of Timoor’s 
officers, or dependent of Delhi, remains unknown, though most probably the 
former. His name, Chigat Khan, almost renders this certain, and they must 
have made a ptoper name out of his tribe, Ohagitai, of which he was a 
noble. This Khan had conquered Bhutnair from the Jits, and had acquired 
a considerable territory, which the Rhatti colony took advantage of his 
return to invade and coequer. Sixteen generation have intervened since 
this event, which bringmg it to the peiiod of Timoor’s invasion, furnishes 
an additi mal reason for concluding the Khan^of Bhutnair to have been one 
of his nobles, whom he may have left entrustedewith this important point of 
communication, should he meditate further intercourse with India. 

Ber^i ruled twenty seven years, and was succeeded by his son Bhiroo^ 
when the sons of Chigat Khan, obtaning aid from the Delhi monarch, in- 
vaded Bhutnair, and were twice repulsed with great loss. A third army 
succeeded ; Bhutnair was invested and reduced to great straits, when Bhiroo 
hung out a flag of truce, and offered to accept any conditions which would 
not compromise his castle. Two were named : — to embrace lslamism, or seal 
his sincerity by giving his daughter to the king. He accepted the first alter- 
native, and from that day, in order to distinguish these pr osidytos, they changed 
the name of Bhatti or Bhutti. Six chiefs intervened between Bhiroo and 

Rae Duleeeh, surnamed Hyat Khan, from whom Rao Sing of Bikaner 
wrested Bhutnair, and Futtehabad became the future residence of the 
Bhutti Khans. He was succeeded by 

Hosein Khan ( the grandson of Hyat ), who recaptured Bhutnair fiom 
Raja Sujawun Sing, and it was maintained during the lime of Hosein 
Mahmeud and Emara Mahraoed, until Soorut Sing made the^ final conquest 
of it from Buhader Khan, father to the present titular head of the Bhuttis,*}* 

Zabta Khan, who resides at Raniah, having about twenty-five villages 
dependent thereon 4 Raniah was founded by Rae Sing of Bikaner, and 
named after his queen (Rani), to whom it was assigned. * It was taken by 

* I presnted to Mr. Marsden a unique coin of this ill fated queen, 

f In 8.1857 (A. D. 1801), the celebrated George Thomas, for the sum of three lalcks, put 
the Bhuttos into the temporary possession of Bhufcna r : but the succeeding y<*ar it was again 
tvkeu from them by the Rahtores. 

t This memoir was written in 1813-14 and may contain many inaccuracies, from its very 
emote situation, and the difficulty of obtaining correct information. 
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Emam Mahmood. Tho lihutti Khan i3 now a robber by profession, and hfa 
revenues, which are said to have sometimes amounted to three lakhs of 
rupees, are extorted by the point of his la^ice. These depredations are 
carried to a frightful extent, and the poor Jits arc kept eternally on tho 
alert to defend their property. The proximity of fche British territory pre- 
venting all inclusions to the eastward, they are thrown back upon their 
original haunts, and make the whole of this northern region their prey. 
To this circumstance is attributed the desertion of these lands, which once 
reared cattle in abundance and were highly valued. It is asserted that from 
the northern boundary of Bhutnair to £he Garah, there are many tracts, 
susceptible of high cultivation, having water near the surface, and many large 
spices entirely free from thul, or'svnd hills.’ To the drying up of the II Ain, 
or Caggar, many centuries age, in conjunction with moral evi s, is ascribed 
the existing desolation. According to tradition, this stream took a westerly 
direction, by Phoolra, whore it is yet to be traced, and fell into tho Indus 
below Oodi. The couplet recording its absorption by the sands of Nah\ 
has already been given, in the time of Rao Hamir, prince of Dhat. If the 
next European traveller who may pass through the lndiui desert will seek 
out the representative of the ancient Soda princes at Chore, near Aunerkoto 
he may learn from their bard ( if they retain such an appendage ) the date of 
this piinc?, and that of so important an event in the physical and political 
history of their regions The vestiges of large towns, now burrier! in tho 
sands, confirm the truth of this tradition, and several of them claim a high 
antiquity : suchlis the j Runcf-mahcl, already mentioned, west of Bhutnair, 
having subterranean aparbmhnts still in good preservation. An ng d native 
of Dhandoosir (twenty-five miles south of Bhumair) replied, to my inquiry 
as to tho recollections attached to this place, that iC it belonged to a Powar 
prince who ruled once all these regions, when Sekunder Roomi attacked 
them ” 

An excursion from Hansi His3ar, our western frontier, into these region*, 
would soon put the truth of such traditions to the test, as far as those re- 
ported ruins arc concerned ; though wlufc might appear the remains of 

E laces of the Pramaras, the Johyas, and tho Jits of ancient days, to the? 

umble occupant of a hut in tho desert, may only prove the founda-ions of 
some castellated building. But tho same traditions are circulated with 
regard to the more western desert, where the same kind of vestiges is said to 
exist, and the annals make mention of capitals, the bites of which are now 
utterly unknown. Considering the safety, and comparative ease, with which 
such a journey can be made, one cannot imagine a more agreeable pursuit, 
than tho prosecution of archeological inquiries in the northern deseilsof 
Rajpootana, where traditions abound, and where the existing manners, among- 
st such a diversity of tribes, would furnish ample materials for the portfo io, 
as well as for memoirs. Its productions, spontaneous or cultivatf d, though 
its bot mical as well as zoological specimens may be limited, we know to be* 
essentially different from those of Gangetie India, and more likely to find a 
parallel in the natur 1 productions and phenomena of the treat African 
desert. The Bhutlis, the Kho'vs, iho Rnjnrs, the Rahraes, the Mangulias, 
the Sodas, and various other nomadic tribes, present a wido field for 
observation ; and the ph\ siologist, when tired of the habits of man, may des- 
cend from the nobler animal to the lion, the wild ass, every kind of deer, the 
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flocks of sheep which, fed on the succulent grasses, touch not water for six 
weeks together, while the various herbs esculent plants and shrubs, salt 
jakes, natron beecs, &?c. would give abundant scope for commentary and 
useful comparison. He will discover no luxuries, and few signs of civiliza- 
tion ; the jhopra (hut) constructed of poles and twigs, coated inside with 
mud'ajid covered with grass, being little better than the African’s dwelling. 

We shall conclude this imperfect sketch of Bikaner and the desert with 
the names of several of their ancient towns, which may aid the search of the 
traveller in the regions on its northern border. — Abhore; Bunjarraca Nuggur* 
Bung-Mahel ; Sodui, or Sorutgurh ; Machotal ; R.tati-bung ; Kali-bung 
Kaliansir : Phoolra ; Marote ; Til war ra Gilwarra ; Bunni ; Manick-Khur 
Soor-sagur ; Bhameni ; Koriwalla ; Kul-Dherani, 

Some names in this list may be unimportant, but if two, or even one, 
should be the means of eliciting some knowledge of the past, the record will 
not be useless. 

Phoolra and Marote have still some importance : the first is very ancient, 
and enumerated amongst the 4 JSfo-Icoti Maroo-ca / in the earliest peiiods o* 
Pramara (vulg. Powar ) dominion. I have no doubt that inscriptions in the 
ornamental nail-headed chataefcer belonging to the Jains will be found here, 
having obtained one from Lodorva in the desert, which has been a ruin for 
nine centuries. Phoolra was the residence of Lakha Phoolani , a name well 
known to those versed in the old traditions of the desert. He was contem- 
porary with Sid Rae of Anhui warra, and Udyadit of Dhar. 
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Jessulmer. — T he derivation of its namo. — The Rajpoots of Jessidmer called 
Bhattis, are of the Yadu race . — Descended from BJiaratJdng of Bharat- 
versha,or IndoScythia . — Restricted bounds of India of modern invention . 
— The ancient Hindus a naval people. — First seats of the Yadus m India 
Pryaga , Mathura, andDwnrica — Their international wars. — Heri, king 
of Mathura and Dwaxica , leader of the Yadu. — Dispersion of his family 
— His great grandsons Haba Khiva . — Kaba driven from Dwarica , be- 
comes prince of Maroosthali, conjectured to be the or M erve of Iron 

— Jhareja and Jud-bhan , the sons of Khiva, — The former founds the S ind- 
samma dynasty , and Jud-bhan becomes prince of Beher a in the Punjab . — * 
Prithibahu succeeds to Kaha Maroo — Hw son Balm. — His posterity . — 
Raja Guj founds Gujni. — Attacked by the kings of Syria and Khordsan , 
who are repulsed. — Raja Guj attacks Cashmere. — His marraige. — Second, 
invasion from Khorason . — The Syrian k mg conjectured to be AntiocUus* 
— Oracle predicts the loss of Gujni . — Guj slain. — Gulni taken. — Prince 
Salbahan arrives in the* Punjab. — Founds the city of Salbahana; S.Y.72- 
— Conquers the Punjab. — Marries the daughter of Jeypat T uar of Delhi* 
— Re-conquers Gujni . — Is succeebed by Baland , — His numerous offspring 
Their conquests. — Conjecture regarding the Jadoon tribe of Eusojzye , that 
the Afghans are Yadws, not Yahudis, or Jeius. — Balund reeides at Baiba- 
liana . — jdmgfns Guj ns fo his grandson Ohakito , who becomes a convert to 
Islam and king of Khorason. — The Chakito Moghuls decended from 
him. — Balund dies. — His son B hatti succeeds. — Changes the patronomic of 
Yadu , or J udoo % to B hatti. — Succeeded by Mungul Rao . — Hts brother 
Musoor Rao and sons cross the Qarah and take possession of the Lakhil 
jungle , — D egradation of the sons of Mungul Rao. — They lose their rank 
as Rajpoots. — Their cffsprinq styled Abhorias and Juts . — Tribe ofTak . 
— The capital of Taxites discovered, — Mungul Rao arrives in the Indian 
desert. — Its tribes. — His son , M ajum Rao , marries a princess of A mer- 
kote % — Ilis son Kehur. — Alliance with the*£)eora of J halore , — The founda- 
tion of T hanote laid. — Kehur succeeds — T hanote attacked by the Baraka 
tribe.- — Thanote completed S . 787. — Peace with the B araftos. — Refections . 

Jessulmer is the modern name of a tract of country comprehended 
according to ancient geography, in M aroosthali, the desert of India. It is 
termed Mer in "the traditional nomenclature of this region, from being a 
rocky ( mer ) oasis in tho heart of the sandy desert, interesting both from its 
physical features, and its position as the ultima Thule of indipendent 
Hinduism, Yet, however entitled to regard from its local peculiarities or 
its products, tho history of tho tribe which inhabits its presents a still more 
engrossing subject for_ investigation. 
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This tribe is the Bhafeti, a branch of the Yadu or Jadoo race, whose 
power was paramount in India three thousand years ago ; and the prince 
now governing this distant comer or India, claims descent from those Yadu, 
kings who ruled from the Yamuna to the ‘world’s end/* * * § at that remote 
period* 

It were preposterous to except to find, in the annals of a people so sub- 
ject to the vicissitudes of fortune, and unbroken series of historical evidence 
in support of this ancestry; but they have preserved links of the chain 
which indicate original affinities. In tracing the Yadu-Bhatti history, two 
hypotheses alternately present themselves to our minds, each of which rests 
upon plausible grounds ; the one supposing the Bhattis to be of Scpthic, the 
other of Hindu origin. This incongruity may be reconciled by presuming 
the comixture of the two primitive races , by enlarging our views, and con- 
templating the barrier, which in remote ages separated Scythia and India, as 
ideal ; and admitting that the various communities, from the Caspian to the 
Ganges, were members of one grand family, having a common language and 
common faith,*]" in that ancient central empire whose existence has been 
contended for and denied by the first names in science - J the Bharatversha 
of the Hindus, the Indo Scythic empire of king Bharat, son of Budha, the 
ancestor of the Yadu-Bhattis, now confined to a nook of the desert. 

It would be vain to speculate upon the first colonization of India proper 
by the R ajcvla, or royal tribes. It appears to have \ oss<ssed an indigenous 
popffiation prior to the races ofSur\a, or Indu, though the genealogies 
which give the origin of these degarcbd races of Cabas, §Bh>ls, Meias. Goands 
&c,assert that they were all from the same stem, ond th>»t their political 
debasement was the effect of moral causes. But as their is no proof of this, 
WO must attribute the fable to the desire of the Brahmin archeologist to 
account for the origin of all things. Modern enquries m to these matters 
have been cramped by an erroneous and contracted view of the power of this 
ancient people, and the direction of that power, It has been assumed that 
the prejudices originating in Mooslem conquest which prevented the Hindu 
chieftain from crossing the forbidden waters of the attoc, and still more from 

* Juqgut Goont, the point of land beyond Dwarica, the last stionghold of the Yadus 
when their ptwor was exii guished. 

t Menu says “ The following ra ft es of Cshatriyas, by the*? omission of holy rites, and 
by Beeing no Brahmans, have gradually sunk among men to th® lowest the fourtn class ( 1 . e. 
gudra,) Paundracas, Ochas and Lrwu as ; Gambols , Yavanas and Sacas; Paradas, Pahlavas, 
Ohmas CvrataB Dc?adas and Chasas — Art 43 and 44, chap x pa e 346 

Tt is a great mistake to supp >se the Bactnan Greeks are those Yavanas , who are decencU 
ed from Pavan, fifth son of Yayat, third son of tvhe patriarchal Nahns, though the Iomana 
may be of this race The Sacas are the S aece, the laces of Central Asia, (the Sacha Rajpoot); 
the Pahlava, the ancient Peisians, or Cuebres , the Chinas, the inhabitants of China , and 
the Chasas, inha itants of the great snowy mountains [kho), whence Kho-chasa (the Gasia 
monies of Ptolemy), corrupted the Oaucasvs. 

t The lllustnons Cuvier qu< stir ns the exist* nee of an ancient central kingdom because 
“ni Moise, ni Homeae, ne nous parlait d’un giand empire dane la Haute Asio ” — Dtsc^uict* 
sur les Revolutions de la Surface &u Globe p 206 ) — Who, t len, wore “ the^sons of Togarmah” 
( mentioned by Ezekiel ) who conquered and long held Egypt ? 

§ The Cabaraco is almost extinct , it was famed, even m the days of Ciishna, as the 
savage inhabitants of Sauashtra When the forestei Bhil who mortally wounded Cnshna, 
Was expressing his contrition for the unintentional act, be was forgiven, with the leinaifc, 
that it was only retributive justice, as ‘ m a ft rmer birth ” as the godlike Rama, Orislma had 
slain* him Thus Rama appears a a the subjugator and civilizei of thc-c indigenous tribes, 
of whom the Cabas are described as plundering Ciishna’g family after his decease. 
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“going down to the sea in ships,” had always existed. But were it nor far 
more difficult to part with erroneous impressions than to recieve new correct 
veiws, it would be apparent that the first of those restrictions is of very recent 
origin, and on the other hand, that the Hindus of remote ages possessed 
g- e.«t naval power, by which communication must have been maintained 
with the coasts,* Arabia, and Persia as well as the Austialian Archipelago/} - 
It is ridiculous, with all the knowledge now in our possession, to suppose 
that the Hindus always confined themselves within their gigantic harries, 
the limits of modern India. The cosmography of the P oorans, imperfect 
and puerile as it is, and some of the texts of Menu, afford abundant evidence 
of an intimate intercourse between the countries from the Oxus to the 
Ganges ; and even in their allegories, we trace fresh streams of know-ledge 
flowing into India from that central region, stigmatized in latter days as the 
land of the Barbarian (M letcha). Menu corroborates the Poorans, from 
which we infer the fact, ttut in distant ages one uniform faith extended from 
S ctcadwipa, the continent of the Sacse, to the Ganges.}: These observations 


* Whence the Hindu names of towns at the estuaries of the Gambia and Senegal rivers, 
the Tombaconcla and other conda$ % already mentioned? 

+ Mr. Marsrlon, at an ca ly period of his researches into Hindu literature, shares the 
merit sf discovering with Sir W. Jones, that the Malayan language, dis-semmated through- 
out the Archipelago, and extending from Madagascar to E <ster Island, a space of 200 dogs, 
of longitude, is indebted to the Sanscrit fora con-sideiable number of its terms, and that 
the intercourse which off cted this was many ceuturies previous to their conversion to the 
Mahomedan religion. He is inclmod to think that the point of communication was from 
Guzerat. The legends of those islanders also abound with allusions to the Mahabharat and 
Ramayuna. (See Asiatic Res. vol. iv. p 2^6, Second Edition ) 

Since Mr. M. wrote, the revelation of the architectural antiquities in these isles, 
consequent to British conquests, establishes the fact that they were colonized by the Suryas, 
whoso my thological and heroic history is sculptured in their edifices and maintained in their 
writings Nor should wc despair that similar discoveries may yet disclose the link which of 
yo»e connected India with Egypt, and to which Ceylon was but the first stopping-stone-. 
That ama possessed great naval mcan^ is boyond doubt, inherited from his ancestor Sagam 
{ the sea-king/ twenty generations before the hero of i.anka, which place I have long 
imagined to be Ethiopia ; whence ancient writers assert Egypt to have had her institutions, 
and that tho Ethiopians were of Indian origin. Cuvier, quoting Syncellus, even assigns the 
reign of Amcnophis as tho epoch of the colonization of Ethiopia from India. - Page 180 of 
his ours/ Ac 

t The cosmography of tho Agni Pooran divides tho world then known to the Hindus into 
seven dwlpas, or conti"ents .* one of those is ‘‘Saoa-dwipa, whoso inhabitants, descended from 
Buph’ha, are teimed Sacoswara (i. e. SaccB^lurds).* 7 His (Bup’ha’s) offspring or descendants 
were Jnlud, Sookmar, Mann huk, Koorum, Ooturos, Darboeka, Drooma, each of whom gave 
his name to a knand , or division ( qu . Sookmitrkliand ? ) The chief ranges of mountains 
Wore Juldus, Raivat, Siawah, Indue, Amki, Rim. and Keaan. *‘Thero were seven grand 
rivers, viz. Mug, Mugud, Arvoma, ^c, Tho inhabitants worship the sun.” 

Slight as this information is, we must believe that this Sacadwipa or Sacatai, is the 
Scythia of tho ancients j and the Sacoswara (the Sa<*ns of Menu), tho Sacse so well known 
to western history, the progenitors of tho Parthiaus, whose first {ad) king was Artaca. Tho 
sun-worship indicates the adorer of Mithras, the Mitra or Surya of the Hindu $ the Arverna 
recalls the Araaes applied to the Jaxartes ; whilo Julud, the prodor name of the eon of the 
first king of Sacadwipa, appears to be the Juldus of the Tatar historian Abnlgazi, who uses 
the same term as does tho Hindu, to designate a range of mountains. Whence this indentity 
hetwoen Pooramc add Tatar cosmography? 

w A chief of the twice-born tribe (te. Bramins ) was brought by Vishnu’s eagle from 
Sacadwipa, and thus h'lvo Saoudwipa Brahmins become known in Jambudwipa” ( India ). 

Mr* Colebrooko on India Classes, Asiatic. Res. voi. v. p. 53. And Menu says that it was 
only on their ceasing to sanction Brahmins residing amongst them, that the inhabitants of 
theSe remote western regions became ' Mletoha * or barbarians : testimonies 'whioh must be 
held oonolusire of perfect intercourse and reciprocity of sentiment between the nations of 
Central Asia and India at periods the most remote. 
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it la necessary to premise before we attempt, by following the tide of Yadu 
migration during the lapse of thirty centuries, to trace them from Indrajp- 
ra stha, Sapura, Mathura, Pryag* * * § , Dvvarioa, Judoo-ca-dang (the mountains 
of Ju 1), Behera, Gujni in Zabalistau ; and again refluent into India, at 
Salbahana or Salpura in the Punjab, Tunnote, Derawul, Lodorva in the 
desert, and finally Jessulmer, founded in S. 1212, or A. D, 1156- 

Having elsewhere descanted at length on the early history of the 
Yadus,* we may refer those who are likely to take an interest in this dis- 
cussion to that paper, and proceed at once to iflean what we can from the 
native aunals before us, from the death of their leader, Hcri-Crishna, to the 
dispersion of the \ adus from India. The bare fact of their migration alto- 
gether out of India proper, proves that the original intercourse, which con- 
ducted Budha, the patriarch of the Yadu race, into India+ (where* he es- 
poused Ella, a princess of the Surya race, and by whom his issue was multi- 
plied), was not forgotten, though fiftv generations hid elapsed from the patri- 
archal Budhato Heri — to whom and the chornicle we return. 

“PryagaJ is the cradle of ifhe Yadus who are Somavrnsa (of the lunar 
race). Thence Mathura founded by Prururwa remained f >r ages the seai of 
power. The name of Jadoo (Yadu), of whom there were fifty six tribes, § 
became famous in the world, and of this race was the mighty Heri-Crishna, 
who founded Dwarica/* 

The grand international conflicts amongst the ‘’fifty-six Yadu trihes/ > at 
Curukhetra, and subsequently at waric.i, are sufficiently known to the 
reader of Hindu history, and may be referred to'elsewhere.H These events are 
computed to have happened about 1100 years before Chirat. On the disper- 
sion of these races many abondoned India, and amongst these, two of the 
many sons ofOrishna. This deified leader, of the Yadus had eight wives, 
and the offspring of the first and seventh, by a singular fate, now occupy 
what may be termed the outposts of Hinduism.! 

Rookmani was the senior of these wives ; and the eldest of her sons was 
Pridema, who was married to a princess of Bidurba ; she bore him two sons 


* Vide" Essay on the Hindu and Theban Hercules,” Transaction of the royal Asitic 
Sooiety, vol. iii. 

t The Bhagvat says, “ Budha fa wise man — a patriarch) came to Bharatkhand tc perform 
penitential rites, and expoused Ella, by whom be had Prururwa (founder of Mathura), who 
had six sons, viz, Ayu, &o. whocariiedon the lunar (Indu) races in India.” Now this 
Ayn. is likewise the patriarch of the Tatars, and in that language signifies the moon, a 
male divinity both with Tatars and Rajpoots. Throughout there are trapes of an original 
identity, which justifies the application of the term Indo-Scythio to the Yadu race — Vide 
Genalogical table, Vol. I. * 

X Pvyaga is the modem Allahabad, at the cou flu once of the Jumna and Ganges, the 
capital of the Pras* of Megasthenos. 

§ This is alternately called Ohapun Gala and Gluipun Crave, ‘‘fifty-six tribes,” and fifiy- 
six millions, ’’ of Yadus. As they were long supremo over India, this number is not 
inadmissible. 

|| Transactionstof the royal Asiatic Society, vol, in. Vide paper entitled, “Comparison 
of the Hindu and Theban Hercules” * 

! J ambuvati was the name of tho seventh wife, whose oldest son was called Samba— he 
obtained possession of the tracts on both sides the Indus, and founded the Siwd-Sn/wnu 
dynasty, from which the Jha/rejas are dosoeuded. There is every probability that Sambus, 
Of Samba, nagan ( Minagam ), the opponent of Alexander, was a descendant of Samba, son 
or Crishna, Tho Jhareja chronicles, in ignorance of the origin offcbis titular appellation, say 
that their “ancestors came from Shatn, or Syria. ” 
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Armrad and Bujra, and from the latter the Bhattis claim descent, Bujra 
had two gons, If aba and Khira. 

u When the Jadoos were exterminated in the conflict atDwarika, and 
Heri had gone to heaven, Burja was on hi'* way from Mathura to see his 
father, but had only marched twenty coss (forty miles ), when he recieved 
intelligence of that event, which liad swept away his kindered. He died 
upon the spot, when Naba was elected king and returned to Mathura, but _ 
Khira pursued his journey to Dwarica. 

a The thirty-six tribes of Rajpoots hitherto oppressed by the Yadus, 
who had long held universal dominion, now determined to be revenged. 
If aba was compelled to fly to the holy city [Dwarica] $ he became prince of 
Marusthah in the west, 

u Thus far from the B hay vat, (svys the Bhatti chronicler), and I 
continue the history of the Bhattis, by the Brahmin Sookhdherma of 
Mathura. 

If aba had issue, Prithibahu. 

u Khira had sons, Jhareja and Jud-bkan.* 

Ct Jud-bhan was on a pilgrimage; the goddess heard his views; she awoke 
him from his sleep, and promised whatever he desired. ‘Give me land 
that i^ay inhabit,’ said the youth ; 'Rule in these hills/ replied the goddess, 
and disappeared. When Jud-bhan awoke, and was yet pondering on the 
vision of the night, a confused noise assailed him : and _ looking out, he 
discovered that the prince of the country had just died without issue, and 
they Were disputing who should succeed him. The prime minister said, 

* he dreamed that a descendant of Orishna had arrived at B ehemf ■)* and 
proposed to seek him out and invest him as their prince. All assented, and 


* Jid. Jud, Jadoo, arc tho various modes of pronouncing Vadu iu iho JJkahhu, or spoken 

dialects of the west. Jwl'bJitwi, * the rookot of tho yadus/ would imply tho knowledge of 
gunpowder at a very remote period, ... 

t Tho precis o knowlodgo of tho topography of these regions, displayed in tho .Bhatti 
annals, is the most satisfactory proof of their authenticity. Ja the presout day, it would 
he in vaiu bo ask any native of Jossulmov tlu» position of the “ lull of Jud,” or tho *Uo of 
Jtiehora : and bub for tho valuable translation of Buber's jMcmoirs, by Mr Lrakmo, we Bhoula 
have boon unable to adduce the following testimony. Baber crossed tho Indus on tlie 17ua 
February 1519, and on tho 19th, botwoen that river and one of ils great towns, tho Renat, he 
reached the very tract whore tho descendant of Grudina established himself twenty-live con- 
turjoft boforo. Baber says, Seven kos fiom Ilelireh to the north thore is a hill 'Jhis lull in 
the 22 e for N&meh (History of Timoor), and oilier hooks, is called tho lhll ol Jud At nrafc 1 
was ignorant of the origin of its name, but afterwards discovered that in this lull lucre wore 
two races of men descended of the name father One tribe is callotl ,Tpd, tlus other Jonjui o . 
F’rom old iimos they havo been the rulers and lords of the inhabitants of this hub and of the 
Xh and f/Zwww (noli ucal divisions) between Nllab and Behroh. Thoir power is e*ortod in a 
friendly and bro.horly way. They cannot itiku from them whatever thov pic wo. They take 

* ■ ■’ * lias been fixed funn very remote tunes. The Jud is dmdod into 


Tho chief man amongst thorn gets tho 


as their sbaro a portion that has I 
various branches or families, ns well as tho Jonjuhoh. 

name of Rao/'~~ ‘Jink fur's J)n&w t 204. . , . * 

Here is a decided confirmation that this Hindu colony preserved all their original manner* 
and customs oven to jhibor’s day. Tho tribe of Jonju hobs, beyond a doubt, is flic tribe of 
Johya, 80 celebrated in* the region skirling tho Sutlej, and which ivdl bo noticed hereafter, I 
presented a small work entirely relating to them history, to tho R-oyq.1 Asiatic Society. As 
BabQp says, they are of th« sauio family as the Juds, they arc probably t»m descendants of 
Jinj. tho brothoi of bhatti, who changed tho family patronymic from Jadoo or .moo to Bhatti; 

thus it appears, that when tho elder branch was dawn from 
amongst their relations of tho hills of Jud. Baber was quito enamoured with the beauty of 'the 
hill of JTud, wkioh, with its lake and valleys, he describes as a, miniature Cashmere, 1 . 21b, 

88 
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Jud-bhan was elected king. Pie became a great prinoe, had a numerous 
progeny, and the place of their abode was henceforth styled Judoo ca-dang, 
‘the mountains of Judoo.’ 

“ Prithi-bahu (‘the arm of the earth’), son of Naba, prince of Marusthali, 
inherited the insignia of Sri Orishna with the regal umbrella ( ohhetri ) made 
by Viswacarmn. He had a son B ahulnl, (‘ strong arm’), who espoused 
Oamlavati, daughter of Yijya Sing, Prince of Malwa, who gave in dower 
( daeja )* one thousand horses of Khorasan, one hundred elephants, pearls, 
gems, and gold innumerable, and five hundred handmaids, with chariots and 
bedsteads of gold. The Puar ( Pramar ) Oamlavati became the chief queen 
and bore her lord one son, 

“ Baku, killed by a fall from his horse ; he left one son, 

“ SoobaAu, who was poisoned by his wife, a daughter of Mund Raja 
Chohan of Ajmere ; he left a son, 

“ Eijh, who reigned twelve years. He was married to Soolhag Soondri, 
daughter of Ber Sing, prince of Malwa. Having, when pregnant, dreamed 
that she was delivered of a white elephant, the astrologers, who interpreted 
this as an indication of greatness, desired he might be named Guj rf as he 
approached manhood, the coeo-nut came from Jud-bhan, prince of Poorubdes 
( the eastern), and was accepted. At the same time tidings arrived that from 
the shores of the ocean, the barbarians ( TAletchct ), who had formerly attack- 
ed Sooba/w, t were again advancing, having Ferid Shah of Khorasan at the 

* The Pramars were formerly the most powerful r potentates of r entral India. Hand- 
maids, and bedsteads of gold, were always a part of daejcb or dower of Hindu princesses. 

t Abulfazl mentions Joga as prince of Gasmien and Cashmere, who was slam by OguX 
Khan, the Patriarch of the Tatar tribes. 

X In this early portion of the annals there is a singular mixture of historical faots,and 
it appears that the Yadu scribes confound their connections with the Syrian and Bactrian 
Greeks, and with the first Mooslem conquerors. Imperfect as is this notice of Soobahu, his 
son Bijh, and grandson Guj, who were thus assailed by Ferid of Khorasan (Bactria), and hi» 
auxiliary, the king of Room (Syria), we havo a powerful allusion to Antiochus tho Great, who 
two hundred and four years before Christ, invaded Bactria and India. Amongst tho few 
fact left of this expedition is his treaty with Sophugasenus, tho Indian monarch, in whioh the 
Syrian king stipulated for a tributo in elephants. There are, even in this medley of incidents, 
grounds for imagining that Sophaga semis is tho Yadu prince of Gujni. Whether, out of 
Soobahu and Guj, the Greeks manufactured their Sopbagasenus, or whether prince Guj could 
have been entitled Soobhagh-sen in compliment to his mother, Soobhagh-Soondri, Malwa 
must be left for the speculative to decide. It is not unlikely that the nature of the tribute, 
said to have been elephants, which tho Indian agreed to furnish to the Greek prince, may havo 
originated with the name of Quj, which means ‘ elephant.* 

There is at the same time much that refers to the early progress of Islam in these regions 
of oentral Asia, Price, in his excellent history, extracting from the Kholau&vb~ul-Altbar } says, 
** Hejauge was entrusted with the government o£ Khorasan, and Obaidoolah with Seistan, who 
had orders from Hejauge, his superior, to invade Caubul, whose prince was Beteil or Retpeil, 
whom the Author supposes either a Tatar or Hindu prince. Artfully retiring, he drew the 
Mahomedan army into the defiles, and blocking up the rear, cut off their retreat, and Obaid- 
oolah was compelled to purchase his liberation by the payment of seven hundred thousand 
dirhems ’* 

This was seventy-eighth year of tho Hegira, or A. T) 607. Cunjoinod to what follows, it 
appears to have reference to Eijh, father of Guj Again. 

“ Obaidoollah and Abdoorebman invaded Seistan with forty thousand men. The prinoo 
or Caubul tried the same manoeuvre, but was outwitted by the Mahomedan, who conqnoted 
a great part of Caubul and acquired great booty, with winch ho returned to Seistan to the 
great displeasure of Hejauge. and Abdoorehman entered into a confederacy with Rotpoil to 
attack Hejauge, aud absolve Caubul from tribute, Moghairah was the successor of Abdooreh- 
ipaniu Khorasan, while his father, Mohilel, was employed beyond the Jehoon, but died at 
Mem of a browing diarrhoea, bequeathing his government to YtwM.** 
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head of four lakhs of horse, from whom the people fled in dismay. The Baja 
Bent scouts to obtain accurate intelligence, and marekeri to Harreou to meet 
him ; while the foe encamped two coss from Koonj^heher.* A battle ensued, 
in which the invader was defeated with the loss of thirty thousand men, and 
four thousand ^ on the part of the Hindus. But the fomnan rallied, the Raja 
Rijh, who again encountered him, was wounded and died just aa prince Guj 
returned with Hansavati, his bride, daughter of Jud-bhan of the east. In two 
battles the king of Khorasan was vanquished, when he obtained an auxiliary 
In the king of Room (R omi-pati) } to establish the Koran and the law of the 
prophet in infidel^ lands. While the armies of the Asuras were thus preparing 
their strength, Raja Guj called a council of ministers. Their being no strong- 
hold of importance, and it being impossible to stand against numbers, it was 
determined to erect a fortress amidst the mountains of the north. Having 
summoned his friends to his aid, he sought council ofthe guardian goddess of 
his race; who foretold that the power of the Hindus was to cease, but com- 
manded him to erect a fort and call it Qujni. While it was approaching com- 
pletion, news oame that the kings of Room and Khorasan were near at hand 

Rutnni-])at, Khorasan, -pat, has, gai, pakhur, pai 

Clunba, terra, clnth letjb ; soono Jud-pat Rac.f 

“The stick wounded the drum of the Jadoo prince; the army was formed, gifts 
were distributed, and the astrologers were commanded to assign such a 
moment for marching as might secure the victory. 

“Thursday ( Vrishj-xziwar ) the 13th of Magh, the enlightened half of 
the moon, when one ghurri of the day had fled, was the auspicious hour; and 
the drum of departure sounded. That day he marched eight coss, and 
encamped at Doolapoor. Tlii combined kings advanced, but in the ni'jht the 
Shah of Khorasan died of indigestion. When it was reported to the king of 
Room (Shah Secunder Roomi) that Shah Mamraiz was dead, he became 
alarmed and said, ‘while we mortals have grand schemes m hand, he above 
has other views for us.’ Still his army advanced like waves of the ocean; 
caparisons and chains clank on the backs of elephants, while instruments of 
war resound through the host. Elephants move like walking mountains t 
tha sky is black with clouds of dust ; bright helms reflect the rays of the! 


This account of Moghairnh’s (the governor of Khorasan) death, while carrying on was 
against tho Hindu Rotpoil of Oauhnl. has much analogy to the sudden death of Mamraiz, the 
foe of Rijh of Zabulishan. Ono thing is now proved, that princes of the Hindu faith rules 
over all these regions in tho first ages of lalamism, and made frequent attempts, for centuries 
after, to reconquer them. Of this fact, Baber gives us a most shrieking instance iu 
his description of Gujui, or, as lie writes, G Jiaziu lie says “I have seen, in another histoiy- 
that when thoRai of ilind besieged Subaktcgin in Gtumi, ordered dead flesh andothoc impurities 
to be thrown into tho fountain, when t her constantly arose a tempest and hurricane, with raui 
and snow, and by this device he drove away the enemy ” Baber adds, * X made then inquiry in 
Ghazni for this well, bub nobody could give mo tho slightest information regarding it,” p, 150. 
Doubtless, when Baber conquered India, and became hotter acquainted with the Hindu 
warriors, he would have got to tho bottom of this anecodoto, and have seen that the success 
of the me of Subaktegin arose out of tho religion of his foes, who c mid not use water thus 
contaminated by the flesh of the Bacrod kiuc. The celebrated Balabhi was reduced by the 
same stratagem ♦ / 

# Neither of those towns appears in any map. <c Thoio is a Koonj Roshak iu Khorasan, 
and a Ponjher in Balk” — Sir W. 0 nxdmft Ebn Haakat, p. 213-223. 

t “ The king of Room and tho king of Khorasan, with the horse {hac) elephants or 
gufi caparisons [pakhur) and f<> >t-soldi jrs [pai or paeL) [arc at hcwnl]. Beware, let it enter your 
mind, oh Rae Lord of the Judoos!” 
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gun. Four coss ( eight miles ) separated the hostile armies. Raja Guj ami 
his chieftains performed their ablutions, and keeping the J ogims* * * § in theii* 
rear, advanced to the combat. Each host rushed on like iamished tigers \ 
the 'earth trembled ; the heavens were overcast nor wns aught visible in the 
gloom but the radiant helm* War bells resound , horses neigh ; masses of 
men advance on each other, like the dark rolling clouds Bhadoon. Hissing 
speeds the feathered dart *, the lion -roar of the warriors is re-echoed ; the 
edge of the sword deluges the ground with blood ; on both sides the blows 
resound on the crackling bones. Here wns Jud-Rae, there the Khans and 
Ameers, as if Time had encountered his follow, Mighty warriors strew the 
earth •, heroes fall in the cause of their lords. The army of the Shah fled ; 
he left twenty-five thousand souls entangled in the net of destruction ; he 
abandoned elephants aiul horses, and even his throne, Seven thousand 
Hindus lay dead on the field. The drum of \ictory resounded, and the 
Jadoon returned triumphant to his capital. 

“ On Sunday, the 3rd of Bysak, the spring season ( Vasani ), the Rohini 
Kakhatra, and Samvat Dherma-raja (Yiulishlhira) 3008,*]* seated on the 
throne of Gujni, he maintained the Jadoon race. With this victory hie* 
power became firm : he conquered all the countries to the west, and sent an 
ambassador to Cashmere to call its prince Kandrupkel’j: to his presence. 
But the prince refused fcho summons : he said the world would scoff at him if 
he attended the stirrup of another without being first worsted in fight. Raja 
Guj invaded Cashmere, and married the daughter of its piince, by whom ho 
had a son, called Sdbahan. 

‘‘When this child had attained the ago of twelve, tidings of another 
invasion came from Khorasan. Raj i Guj shut himself up for three entire 
days in the temple of Culadevi :§ on the fourth day the goddess appeared 
and revealed to him his destiny : that Gujni would pass from his hands, 
t>ufc that his posterity would reinherit it, not as Hindus but as Moosloms * 
and directed him to send his son Salbuhan amongst the Hindus of tho east, 
there to erect a city to bo named after him. She said that he would have 
fifteen sons, whose is-me would multiply ; That he (Raja Guj) would fall in 
the defence of Gujni, but would gain a glorious reward hereafter.’ 

‘‘Having heard his fate revealed, Raja Guj c mvened his family and kin, 
and on pretenoe of a pilgrimage to Jwala-mookhiJ ho caused them to 
depart, with the prince Salbahanjor the east* 

‘‘Soon after tho foe approached within! five coss of Gujni. Leaving therein 
his uncle Seydeo for its defence, Raja Guj marched to meet him. The king 
of Khorasan divided his army into five divisions ; the Raja formed his into 
three ; a desperate conflict ensued, in which both tho king and the Raja 
were slain. The battle lasted five imharsfH and a hundred thousand Meera 
and thirty-thousand Hindus strewed the field. The king’s son invested 

* The unci 'an spirits of Rajpoot martial mythology, who fee i on tho slam. 

t This data U fi-cumstantisil, anil might Infixed or disproved by e delation ; if the heterv 
genaotfs mixture of such widely separated incidents as those in Syio- Made (Ionian an i Mako- 
anedan History did not deter us from tho attempt. 

+ No such name appears in Wilson’s Rnj T nrlnqinu 

§ Tutelary goddess, or “ of the rtco (ruin). 3 * 

|| This volcano is a well-known nlnce of pilgrimage in tho Sowatufc mountains. 

Tl A pahar is oue-fourth of the day. 
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Gujni $ for thirty days it was defended by Seydeo. when he performed the 
£ak«, * and nine thousand valiant men gave up their lives. 

“When tidings of this fatal event were conveyed to Salbahan, for twelve 
days the ground became his bed.f He at length reached the Punjab, where 
he fixed on a spot with abundance of water, and having collected his clans* 
men around him, ho laid the foundation of a city which he named after him- 
self, Salbahanpun The surrounding Bhomias attended, and acknowledge his 
supremacy. Seventy-two years of the era of Vicrama had elapsed when. 
Salbahanpur was founded, upon Sunday, the 8th of the month of Ehadoon.$ 

“ Salbahan conquered the whole region of the Punjab. He had fifteen 
sons, who all became Rajas : viz* Baland, Rasaloo, Dhurmungud, Yacha 
Roopa, Sundur, Lekh, Juskurn, Naima, Maut, Neepak, Gangeon, Jugeon ; 
all of whom, by the strength of their own arms, established themselves in 
independence* 

“The coco-nut from Raja Jeipal Tuar was sent from Delhi and aocepted.§ 
Balund proceeded to Delhi, whose prince advanced to meet him. On his 
return with his bride, Salbahan determined to redeem Gujni from the foe 
and avenge his father’s death. He crossed the Attok to encounter Jellal, 
who advanced at tho head of twenty thousand men. Crowned with ‘factory, 
he regained possession of Gujni, whore he loft Balund, and returned to his 
capital in the Punjab : he soon after died, having ruled thirty-three years 
and nine months. 

‘ 'Balund succeeded. His brothers had now established themselves in all 
the mountainous tracts of the Punjab. But the Toavks\\ began rapidly to 
increase, and to subjugate ’all beneath their sway, and the lands around 
Gujni were again in their power. Balund had no minister, but superintended 
in person all t’hc details of his government. He had seven sons : Bhatti, 
Bhupati, Kullur, Jinj,1T Surmor, Bhynsrecha, Mangreo. The second son 
Bhupati, (£, e. lord of the earth) had a son, Ohakiro, from whom is descend- 
ed the Chakito (Chagitai) tribe.* * 


# Fora description of this lito, boo Vol. I p. 202. 

+ In conformity with -the Hindu ordinances of mntim , or mourning. 

J “Hero ia another circumstantial date, S* 72, or A. D, JO. for tho foundation of Salbana in the 
Funjab, by tho fugitive Yadu prince from Gujni. Of its exact position wo have no moans of judg- 
ing, but it could not Lave boon remote from Lahore. It may be doomed a fortunate oomoidenco 
that I should discover that am ic*n t inscription (Vol L p. 705) of this capital, styled S alpoor 
governed by a (L to ot Jit in the fourth century ; which suggested tho idea (which many 
facta tend to prove), whether theno Yadus (whoso illegitimate issue, as will appear in tho 
sequel, are called Juts) may not ho the Yuti or Gotes from Centra Asia. Tho coincidence of 
tho date of bialbahan-Yudu with that of tho Saoa Balivahan. tlm Tak, will not fail to Strike 
tho enquirer into Hindu antiquities : and it Vs uot tho least curious circumstance that these 
Yadms, or Yuti, displaced tho Takslmc, or Tak, from this region, as will appear immediately. 
In farther corroboration, soo notes 2 and 4, p. 139 and Inscriptions, II, p $39 and p. 847. 

§ At every page of those annals, it is ovident that they have boen transcribed by some 
ignoramus, who has jumbled together events of ancient and modern date. The prince of 
Delhi might luvo been Jeipal, but if wo are to plaoe Any faith in tho ohrouology of the Tuar 
race, no prmce of this family could bo synchronous ^ith tho Yadu Salbahan. X am inclined 
to think that tho emigration of Salbahan’s ancestors from Gujni was at a much later period 
than S. 72, as I shall noto as wo proceed. f 

|| Toork ih the term in the dialects which the Hindus apply to the races from central 
Asia, the Turshka of the Pooranas. j 

IT Doubtless tho ancostor of tho Jobya race, termed the Jenjuheh by Baber, and who 
idweit with the Juds in the hills Jud, the Juddojo-ca-dang of the Bhatti MSS. 

** However curious ihU assertion, of the Ohagitais being descended ftom the Yadus, it 
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“Chakito had eight sons, vie. Deosi, Bharoo, Khemkhan, Nahur, Jeipal # 
Dharsi, Beejli-Khan, Shah Summund. 

“Balund, who resided at Salbahanpur, left Gnjni to the charge of his 
grandson Ghakito ; and as the power of the barbarian (■ mletcha ) increased, he 
not only entertained troops of that race, but ail his nobles were of the same 
body. They offered, if he would quit the religion of his fathers, to make 
him master of Balich Bokhara, where dwelt the Oosbek race, whose king had 
no offspring but one daughter, Chakito married her, and became king of 
Balich Bokhara, and lord of twenty-eight thousand horse. Between Balich 
Bokhara runs a mighty river, and Chakito was king of all from the gate of 
Balichshan to the face of Hindusthan ; and from him is descended the tribe 
of Chakito Mogukf 

“Kullur, third son of Batund, had eight sons, who^e descendants are 
designated KullurJ Their names were, Seodas, Ramdas, Asso, Kistna, 
Satnob ? Gango, Jesso, Bhago ; almost all of whom became Moosulmana, 
They are a numerous race, inhabiting the mountainous countries west of the 
river, § and notorious robbers. 

“ Jinj, the fourth son, had seven sons ; Champo, Gokul; Mehraj, Hunsa, 
Bhadon, Rasso, Juggo, all whose issue bore the name of Jinj ; || and in like 
manner did the other sons became the patriarchs of tribes. 

u Bhatti succeeded his father Balund. He conquered fourteen princes, 
and added their fortunes to his own. Among his effects, he reckoned 
twenty-four thousand mulesIT laden with treasure ! sixty thousand horse, 
and innumerable foot. As soon as he mounted tbe gacli, he assembled all his 

ought not to surprise ns : I repeat, that all these tribes, whether termed Indo-Scytliic or 
Tatar, prfor to IslamisTO, professed a faith whieh may be termed Hindnism. 

* As it is evident the period has reference to the very first years of Islamism, and it is 
stated that the sons of Guj were to be proselytes, it is by no means improbable that this is 
Jeypal, the infidel prinee of Khwarezm, — See Price’s Mahomedan History. 

t This is a most important admission of the proselytism of tho ancient Indo-Scythic 
Yadu Princes to the faith of Islam, though there can be no reasonable doubt of it, Temugm, 
better known by his nomine de guerre,. Jungeez, the father of Cbagitai, according to the 
Mahohmedan historians, is termed, an infidel, and fo was Tacash, the father #f Mahomed of 
Khwarezm • the one was of the Getic or Yuti race j the other, as his name discloses, of the 
Tak or Takshao, tho too grand races of central Asia — The insertion of this pedigree in this 
place completely vitiates chronology : yet for which purpose it could have been interpolated, 
if not founded on some fact, we cannot surmise. ? 

J Wo can, by means of tho valuable translation of the Commentaries of Baber, trace 
many of these tnbes. 

§ It has already been stated, that the fifteen brothers of Balund established themselves 
in the mountainous parts of the Punjab, and that liis sons inherited those West of the Indus, 
or Damaun, The Afghan tribes, whoso supposed genealogy from the Jews has excited so 
much curiosity, and who now inhabit the regions conquered by the sons of Salbahan, are 
possibly Yadus, who, on conversion, to give mo^e eclat to their antiquity, converted Yadu 
into Yahudi. or Jew, and added the rest of tho story from tho Koran That grand division of 
Afghans called the Euzofzyc, or * Sons of Joseph’ whose original country was Caubul and 
Cuzni, yet retain the name of Jacloon (vulgar of Yadu), as one of their principal subdivisions; 
and they still occupy a position in the hilly rigion cast of the Indus, conquered by the sons 
oi Balund. It would be a curious fact could we prove the Afghans not Yaftvdis bub 

1] Doubtless the junction of Jinj with that of Johya, another numerous tribe, formed 
the Jonjuheh of Baber ; the Johyas of tho. Bhatti annals, now known only by name, but whose 
history forms a volume. The sons of Jinj have left numerous traoes — Jenjiau on the Garali ? 
Jinjimalli in the desert, &c, 

% Even the mention of an animal unknown in the desert of India, evinces the ancient 
riource whence these annals are compiled. Had the Yadu colony at this period obtained a 
footing in the desert, south of the Sutleg, the computation would have been by camel-loids, 
not by mules. 
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forces at Lahore preparatory to the teeka-dour* * * § destined against Bheerbhan 
Bhagel, lord of Kenekpur. Beerbhan fell in the battle which ensued, at the 
head of forty thousand men. 

“Bhatti had two sons, Mungul Rao and MusoorJ’Rao. With Bhatti, the 
patronymic was changed, and the tribe thenceforth was distinguished by 
his name. 

“ Mungul Rao succeeded, but his fortune was not equal to that of his. 
fathers. Dhoondi, king of Guzni, with a mighty force, invaded Lahore ;-f- 
nor did Mungul Rao oppose him, but with his eldest son fled into the wilds 
on the banks of the river. The foe then invested Salbahanpur, where resided 
the family of the Raja ; but Musoor Rao escaped and fled to the Lakhi 
Jungle.^ There being only a cultivating peasantry in this tract, he over- 
came them, and became master of the country. Musoor Rao had two sons, 
Abhe Rao and Sarun Rao. The elder, Abhe llao, brought the whole Lakhi 
Jungle under his control, and his issue, which multiplied, became famous as 
the Abhoria Bhattis. Sarun quarrelled with and separated from his brother, 
and his issue descended to the lank of cultivators, and are well known as. 
the Sarun J uts. § 

“Mungul Rao, the son of Bhatii. and who abandoned his kingdom, had 
six sons : Mujum Rao, Kullursi, Moolarj, Seoraj, Phool, Kewala. 

'"When Mungul Rao fled from the king, his children were secreted in 
the houses of his subjects. A Bhomia named Satidas, of the tribe of Twk t \) 
whose ancestors had been reduced from power and wealth by the ancestors 
of the Bhatti prince, determined to avenge himself, and informed the king 
that some of the children \Vere concealed in the house of a banker ( sahoocar % 
The king sent Tak with a party of troops, and surrounded the house of 
Sridhar, who was carried before the king, who swore he would put alibis; 
family to death if he did not produce the young princes of Salbahana, The 
alarmed banker protested he had no children of the Raja’s, for that the in- 
fants who enjoyed his protection were the offspring of a Bhoomia, who had: 
fled, on the invasion, deeply in his debt. But the king ordered him to, pro* 
duce them ; he demanded the name of their village, sent for the Bhomika; 
belonging to it, and not only made the royal infants of Salbahana eat with 
them, but marry their daughters. The banker had no alternative to sava. 


* See Vol I. p 393, for an account o£ this military foray, 

t This would almost imply that Lahore and Salbahaua vvoro ono and the same place, 
bub from what follows, the intervening distance could not have boon groat between* the two 
cities. Thero is a Sangala, south of Lahore, near the altars of Aloxander, and a Saikoto in 
ottr modern maps. Salbahau, HalbahaupTir, or simply Salpoora. may have boon erected on 
the ruins of Kampilanagari. Wo may hope that x'osoarches in that yot untouched region, the 
Punjab, Will afford muoh to the elucidation of anoient history, 

t The Lakhi Jungle is well knowu in India for its onoo celebrated breed of horses, extinct 
within the last twenty years. 

§ Thtfs it is that the most extensive agricultural races spread all over India, called fdt* 
or Jits , have a tradition that they aro desoended from the Yadu raoo, (qu. Yu$j) and that 
their original oouxStry is Candahar, Such was stated to me as the origin of the Jats of Biaa^a, 
and JBhurbpur. Why tho dosoondants of Sarun assumed the name of Juts is not stated*' ' 

|| This incidcntly mention of the raco of Tak, and of its being in groat cahsideraiiow on the 
settlement of the ifadus in the Punjab, is very important, I have given a sketch of this tribe 
(Yol, I. p. 9), but since 1 wrote it, I havo discovered tho Capital of i fab, and on the very 
spot where I should havo oxpeotod tho sits of Taxila, the capital of Taxiles, tho friend of 
Alexander* In that sketch I hesitated not to say, that the name was not personal, but arose 
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their lieves but to consent : they were brought forth in the peasant's garb, 
ate with the husbandmen {Juts), and wero married to their daughters. Thus 
the offspring of Kullur-rai became the Kullorea Jats ; those of Moondrrirj and 
Seoraj, the°Moonda and Seora Jats ; with the younger boys, Phool and 
Kewala, who were passed off as a barber ( mv ), and a potter (k/iowia/*), “fell 
into that cla^s. 

u Mungul Rao, who found shelter in the wilds of the Garah, crossed 
that stream and subjugated anew territory. At this period, tbe tribe of 
Baraha * inhabited the banks of the river; beyond them were the Boota 
Rajpoots of Bootaban.f In Poogul dwelt the Pramara in Dhat tbe 
Soda § race : and the Lodra || Rajpoots in Lodorvu. Here Mungul Rao 
found security, and with the sanction of the Soda prince, he fixed his future 
abode in the centre of the lands of the Lodras, the Barahas, and the Sodas, 
On the death of Mungul Ra he was succeeded by 

tC Mujum Rao, who escaped from Salbahanpur with his father. He was 
recognized by all the neighbouring princes, who sent the usual presents on 
accession, and the Soda prince of Amerkote made an offer of lus daughter 
fa' marriage, which was accepted, and the nuptials were solemnized at 
'Atnerkote. He had three son*-, Kehur, Moolraj, IT and Gogli. 

“ Kehur became renowned for his exploits. Hearing of a caravan 
( hajila ) of five hundred horses going from Arore * to Mooltan, he pursued 
them with a chosen bind disguised as camel-merchants, and carno up with 


*rom his hems; tho head of the Tahshao or JSfaga tribe, winch is confirmed. It is to Baber, or 
v rather to his translator, that lam indebted for this discovery. In describing tho limits of 
Banu, Baber thus mentions it : “ And on the west is Dosht; which is also callod Bazar and 

Tak;” to which the erudite translator adds, “ Tak is paid long to have been the capital of 
Daman/’ In Mr. Elphiii stone’s map, Bazar, which Baber makes identical with Tak, is a few 
whiles north of tho city of Attoc There is no question that both tho river and oiywore 
jmttyed a'ter the race of Tax or Takshac, iho Nugas, Nagvansi, or c saake race * -who spread 
4 Haver India. Tndoed, I would assume, that the name of Omphis, which young Taxilos had on 
his father’s death, is OpMs, the Greek version of Tak, the e serpent/ The Taks appear to 
have been established in the same regions at the earliest period. Tho MahnbAwrat describee 
the wars between Janmejaya and the Takshaos, to revenge on their kmg the dentil of his 
father Parikhit. emperor of Indruprastha, or Delhi. 

* The names of these Rajpoot races, several of which arc now blotted from the page of 
existence, prove tho fidelity of the original manuscript Tho Batahsts are now Mahomodaue. 

T The Boota is amongst the extinct tribes. 

, % Poogul from the most remote times has b *011 inhabited by tho Pra nar iaco. It is one 

1 t>f tho No-Koli Maroo-ca, the nine cattles of tho desert 

§ The Sodas of Amerkote have inhabited tho desert from time immemorial, and are in 
4 « 5 I| probability the Sogdi of Alexander. See Tol. I, p. 100. 

1 ' H Lodorva will be described hereafter 

„ tT Moolraj had three sons, Rajpal, Dohwa, and Ohoobar. The old or sou had two sons, 
rf Bannoand Geegoh; the first of whom had five sons, Dhoikur, Fohor, Bood, Koolro, Joypal, 
all of whom had issue, and became head of claus, Tho descendants of Geegoh bore the name 
of^Khengar chiefs of Gimar ) The annuals of all these states abound with similar 
minute genealogical detals, which to the Rajpoots are of the highest importance in enabling 
thorn to ttace the affinities ol families, but winch it is unperatn o to omit, as they possess no 
mtei’OSt for tho European reader. I have cxlmcted the names of tho issue of Moolraj to ."how 
fchifit. The Khengars were famed in the peninsula of Baurashtia--ninoof them ruled in Joann- 
^gur Girnar; and but for this incidental relation, their origin must have over remained ^con- 
cealed from tho archaeologist, as the race has long been extinct. On some future day 1 hope 
1$ pre® 3 ^ a sketch of Khongar’s palaoc, on tho sacrod mount Girnar, to tho public. ‘ *4 

The remains of this onco famous town, the ancient capital of tho upper valley of tho 
as, I had the happiness to discover by moans of ono of my parties, in 3811. It is the Afore 
SBulfazil, tho capital of Raja Sehris, whose king tom oxt ndod north to Cashmere, an i 
^totne ocean ; and the Azour of D' An vide, who, on the authirity of Bb iHoiukal ways. 
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his prey across the Panjnud, * where he attacked and captured it, and 
returned to his abode. By such exploits he became known, and the coco nut 
{narjil) was sent to Mujum Rio, and his two elder sons, by Aiiansi Deora, of 
Jhalore. The nuptials were celebrated with great splendour, and on their 
return, Kehur, laid the foundation of a castle, which he named Tunnote in 
honour of Tunno-devi. Ere it was completed, Rao Mujum died. 

‘■Kehur succeeded. On his accession, Tunnote wa3 attacked by Jesirfc, 
chief of the Barahas, f* because it was erected on the bounds of his tribe ; 
but Mooiarj defended it, and the Barahas were compelled to retire. 

•“On Mungulwar (Tuesday), the full-moon of Magh, S. 787+ (A. D. 731), 
the fortress of Tunnote was completed, and the temple erected to Tunno- 
Mata. Shortly after a treaty of peace was formed with the Barahas, which 
was concluded by the nuptials of their chief with the daughter of Moolraj/* 

Having thus fairly fixed the Yadu Bhatti chieftain in the land of 
Maruca, it seems a proper point at which to close this initiatory chapter 
with some observations on the diversified history of this tribe, crowded into 
so small a compass j though the notes of explanation, subjoined as we 
proceeded, will ronder fewer remarks requisite, since with their help the 
reader may draw his own conclusions as to the value of this portion of the 
Bhatti annals, which may be divided into four distinct epochs : 

1st. That of Hori, the ancestor of the Yadu race. 

2nd. Their expulsion, or the voluntary abandonment of India by his 
children, with their relation 0 / the Hericula and Pandu races, for the coun- 
tries west of the Indus ; their settlements in Marusfchali : the founding of 
Gujni, and combats with the kings of Room and Khorasan. 

3rd. Their expulsion from Zabulisthan, colonization of the Punjab, and 
creation of the new capital of Salbahanpur. 

^ 4th. Their expulsion from the Punjab, and settlement in Her, the rocky 
oasis of Maroo, to the erection cf Tunnote. 

It is the more unnecessary to enter into greater details on these outlines 
of the early Yndu history, since the subject has been in part treated else- 
where. § A multiplicity of scattered facts and geographical distinctions fully 

•*A zottr of cst prosqnc comparable a Mnltm potur la grandeur** He adds, that Azfal places it 
** trenlc parasanges do Mansora If JlCaasora is the ancient Bother (capital cf theSog&i), we 
should read throe instead of thirty. 

* Jdwnjnud is the narao which, tho Indus bear 9 immediately below the point of confluence 
Of tho live streams (puuj-tiadi), T ho more moot ion of such terms as tho Pmjnud, and the 
ancient A rare, stamps these annals with authenticity, however they may bo deformed by iuo 
interpolations and anachronisms of ignorant copyists. Of Arore, or the Purjuud, excepting 
the regular ea$ids t or messengers, perhaps 'not an individual living in Jossulmcr could now 
speak. 

i* This shews that tho Baraha tribe was of tho same faith with the Yadu Bhatti 5 in. 
fact “ the scar of Islam’' did not shine in these regions for some time after, although Omar, 
in the first century, had established a colony of the faithful at Bekher. afterwards 
Maasoora. The Barahas are mentioned by Pottingor in his travels in Balochistan. 

$ Thero are bub six descents given from Salbahan, the leader of the Yadu colony from 
Zabulisthaa into the Punjab, and iTohur, the founder of their first settlement in the desert of 
India. Tho period of the first is S. 72. of the other S. 787. Either names are wanting, 
or the period of Salbahan is erroneous. JBTehuris period, viz. S. 787, appears a lawhhark, 
and is borne ont by numerous subsequent most valuable synchronisms, were we to admit 
one hundred years to have elapsed between Salbahan and JGCohur, it would make the period of 
expulsion from Zabulisthan about S. 687, which is just about the era of Mahomed. % 

§ See *• Essay on the Hindu and Theban Hercules,” Transactions of the Royal Asmtio 
Society, vol, iii. 
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warrants our assent to the general truth of these records, which prove that 
the Yadu race had dominion in central Asia, and were again, as Islamism 
advanced, repelled upon India. The obscure legend of their encounters with 
the allied Syrian and Bactrian kings would have seemed altogether illusory, 
did not evidence exist that Antiochus the Great was slain in these very 
regions by an Indo-Seythian prince, called by the Greek writers Sophagas- 
enas : a name in all probability compounded from Soobahu and his grandson 
Guj (who might have used the common affix of sena), the Yadu princes of 
Gujni, who are both stated to have had conflicts with the Bactrian (Khora- 
san) kings. 

Seestan (the region of cold, ‘see)' and both sides of the valley, were 
occupied in the earliest periods by another branch of the Yadus ; for the 
Sind-Samma dynasty was descended from Samba (which like Yadu became a 
patronymic) — of which the Greeks made Sambas — and one of whose descend- 
ants opposed Alexander in his progress down the Indus. The capital of 
this dynasty was S amma-ea k ote > Samanagari, yet existing on the lower 
Indus, and which was corrupted into Minagara by the Greeks. 

It is an interesting hypothesis, that would make the Chagitais descend- 
ants of the Yadus.* In like manner, Bappa, the ancestor of the Eanas of 
Mewar, abandoned central India after establishing his line in Cheetore, and 
retired to Khorasan. All this proves that Hinduism prevailed in these dis- 
tant regions, and that the intercourse was unrestricted between Central Asia 
and India. We have undiscovered fields of inquiry in Transoxiana, and in 
still more accessible region of the Punjab, where much exists to reward the 
archeologist: Salbahanpur, Kampilnagari, Behera, the hill of Jud, perhaps 
Buoephalia,f the seven towns of Ooeh, but, above all, the capital of Taxiles. 
Bet us hope that, in this age of enterprize, these suggestions may be followod 
up ; we can promise the adventurer a very different result from that which 
tempts the explorer of barbarous Africa, for here he would penetrate into the 
first haunts of civilization, and might solve one of the great problems which 
still distract mankind. 


* Mr. Wilson discovered the name of Pandn in Ptolemy's Geography of Sngdiana ; and 
according to Ebu JQaulcal, the city of Herat is also called Heii. This adjoins Mam, or Murve 
and the Marusthali the Panda and Honoula races retired on their exile from India. If ever 
thcs8 remote regions are searched for ancient inscriptions, wo may yet ascend the ladder of 
Time. What was that JEEamiri language, inscribed on the gate of Samarkand f (Ousoly, Ebu 
Haukal, p. 254,) The lamented death of that onterprizing traveller, Mr. Brown, whom he was 
about visiting Transoxiana, leaves a fine field to the adventurous. The Buddist colossal 
sculptures and caveB at Bamian, with such inscriptions as they may contain, aro of the 
highest importance ; and I have little doubt, Tgill he found of the' same character as those 
discovered in the cave temples of India, attributed to the Pandus, 

+ In a portion of the essay et On the Thoban and Hindu Hercules,” which I suppressed 
as better suited to an intended dissertation “ On the Sepulchral Monuments of the Rajpoots,'* 
where I trace a close analogy between their customs and those of the Scy thie and Scandinavian 
Warriors, my particular attention was drawn to that singular monument discovered by 
Elphiustone, called tbe “ Tape JUamkyaiiZa.’i I had before ( Trans. It. A S. vol. I p. 330 ) 
conjectured it to be one of the many mausoleums erected to Menander* but on observing the 
geography of St. Croix, in his c JEvamen Critique dcs ESistorias d’ Alexandre/ who places the 
city of Bucephalus on the very spot whore the monument found by Mr, 32. exists I gave 
up Menander for Alexander’s horse, and this, long anterior to its reported excavation by 
'^l&cChev. Tentura, fpx whose subsequent observations we impatiently wait, 



CHAPTER II. 


Eao Kehur, contemporary of the Caliph Al Walid. — His oflspring become heads 
of tribes. — Kehur , the first who extended his conquests to the plains He 
is slain. — Tunno succeeds. — He assail the B arahas and Lanyas.— Tunnote 
invested by the pi ince of Kooltan , who is defeated. — Eao Tuuno espouses 
the daughter of the B oota chief. — His progeny. — Tunno finds a concealed 
treasure. — Erects the castle of B eejnote. — Tunno dies— Succeeded by 
B eeji Roe. — He assails the Ear alia tribe, who conspire with the Langas to 
attack the B hatti prince.— Treacherous massacre of B eeji Rae and his 
kindred— Deoraj saved by a Brahmin.— Tunnote taken.— Inhabitants put 
to the sword. — D eoraj joins his mother in Bootaban,— Erects D eorowul 
which is assailed by (he B oota chief, who is circumvented and put to death, 
by D eoraj. — The Bhatti prince is visited by a Jogi, whose disciple he 
becomes. — Title changed from R ao to Rawul. — D eoraj massacres the 
Lanqas, who acknowledge Ins supremacy —Account of the Langa tribe . — 
Deoraj conquers Lodorva, capital of the Lads'! Rajpoots. — Avenges an 
insult of the prince ofi D har. — Singular trait of patriotic devotion . — 
Assaults D har. — Returns to Lodorva.- Excavates lakes in Khadal.— 
Assassinated.— Succeeded by Rawul M oond, who revenges his father’s 
death.— His son B achera espouses the daughter of Bullub-Sen, of Puttun 
Anhulwarra. — Contemporaries of Malmoud of Gujni. — Captures a cara- 
van of horses, — The Pahoo Bhattis conquer Poogul from the Johyas . — 
Doosaj, son of Bachcra, attacks the Khecchios, — Proceeds with his three 
brothers to the land of Kher, where they espouse the Cohilote chiefs 
daughters. —Important synchronisms. — Bachera dies . — Doosczj succeeds , — 
Attacked by the Soda prince llamir, in whose reign the Gaggar ceased to 
flow through the desert.— Traditional couplet . — Sons of Doosaj.—The 
younqest, Lanja Be ejiraC, 'marries the daughter of Sidraj Solanhi king 
of Anhulwarra. — The other sons ofDoosoj, J esul, and Reejirae.—Bhojdso, 
son of Lanja Beejirae, becomes lord of Lodorva on the death of Doo.vaj. — 
I esul conspires against his nephew Bhojdeo, — Solicits aid from the Sultan 
of Qhor, whom lie, joins at Arore — S wears alligianee to the Sidtan.— 
Obtains his aid to dispossess Bhojdeo. — Lodorva attacked and plundered . 
—Bhojdeo slain. — Jesul becomes Rawul of the Bhattis.— Abandons 
Lodorva as too exposed. —Discovers a site for a new capital. — Prophetic 
inscription on the B rimsir-coond, or fountain.— Founds Jessulmer, — Jetld 
dies , and is succeeded by Salbahan II. 

The dates of the varied events, related in the preceding chapter may be 
of doubtful accuracy, but we have at length arrived on the terra Jlrma of 
Bhatti chronology. We may distrust the date, 8008 of Yudishthira’s era, 
for the victory obtained by the Jadoon prince of Gujni over the kings of 
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Room and Kborasan ;* as well as that of S. 72 assigned for the exode of 
Salbahan and his Yadus from Zabulisthan, and their colonization of the 
Punjab :+ but their settlements in the desert, and the foundation of Tun- 
note, their first seat of power, in S. 787 (A, D. 731), are corroborated by 
incontrovertible synchronisms in almost every subsequent reign of these 
annals. 

Kehur, a* name highly respected in the history of the Bhatti race, and 
whose exploit has been already recorded, must have been the contemporary 
of the celebrated Khalif Ai Walid, the first whose arms extended to the 
plains of India, and one of whose earliest conquests and chief positions was 
Arore, the capital of Upper Sinde. 

Kehur $ had five sons ; ?;tz. Tunno, Ooti-rao, Chunnur, Kafrio, Thaem. 
All of them had offspring, § who became the heads of clans, retaining the 
patronymic. All were soldiers of fortune, and they conquered the lands of 
the Ohunna Rajpoots ;|| but the latter revenged themselves upon Kehur, 
whom they attacked and slew as he was hunting. 

Tunno succeeded. He laid waste the lands of the Barahaa,*!! .and those 
of the Langaha of Mooltan* But Husein Shah advnnced with the Langaha 
Pathans ** clothed in armour with iron helms, with the men of Doodi,* of 
Kheecheef the Khokur # the Mogul, the Johya,§ the Jood,§ and Syed, all 


# The emperor Baber tells us, in his Commentaries, that the people of India apply 
the term Ehom&an, to all the regions west of the IndGs. 

f Notwithstanding the lapse of eleven hundred years since the expulsion of the 
Bhattis from the Punjab, and in spite of the icvolutions in laws, lauguage, and religion, 
since the descendants of Salbahan abandoned that region, yet, even to this day, there is 
abundant testimony in its geographical nomenclature that the Bhattis had domiuion 
there. We have Pindi Bhattia-oa Bhattia-ca-chuk , in the very position where we should 
look for Salbahan pur, — See Elphinstone’s Map. 

t Although I omit the inverted commas indicative of translation, the reader is to 
understand that what follows is a free interpretation of the original chronicle. 

§ Ooti-rao had five sons. Soma, Sehesi, Jeeva, Chako, and Ujo ; Ibeir issue had the 
genetic term of Ootirao . It is thus their clans and tribes are multiplied ad infinitum^ 
and since the skill of the genealogist (bhat) is required to keep them clear of incestuous 
marriages, even such uninteresting details have some value, as they stamp their annals 
and aurhenticily- 

(| The tribcR of Chunna is now extinct. 

11 These Indo-Scytbic tribes were designated by tho names of animals. The Bara - 
fm are the bogs ; the Bocmriea^ the foxes ; Takshacs, tho snakes Aswas or Asi, the 
horses, &c. 

These Langaha Pathans were proselytes from tho Solanki Rajpoots, one of the 
four Agnicula races. Probably they inhabited the district of Lum&han, wo-?t of the 
Indus, It is curious and interesting to find that the Solanki gotra-aeharyai or ‘genealogi- 
cal creed, 1 claims Lokote as their settlemeut. Tho use of the word Balkan by no moans 
precludes their being Hindus. 

* Baber in his valuable Autobiography, gives us the names of all the tribes ho met 
in his passage into India, and this enumeration goes far to prove the authenticity of tho 
early annals ©f the Bhattis, Baber does uot mention (( the men of Doodi/’ 

+ b The introduction of the name of this tribe here is highly important, and Very in- 
teresting to those who have studied, in the Rajpoot bards* their early history, Tho 
bar is of tho Kheechees give them this northern origin, and state that all Smdsagwr, one 
, the do-abe/i$ of the Punjab, belonged to .them. 
f > t Tho Khokur is most probably the Gbifcer. Babor writes the name * Cukor,’ a sin- 
and decidedly Scythic in their habits even in this day. 

§ Ot the loodis and Johyas wo have already spoken as inhabiting tho range called in 
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mounted on horses, to the number of ten thousand men! to attack the Jadoo* 
They reached the territory of the Barahas, who joined them, and there they 
encamped, Tunno collected his brethren around him, and prepared for 
defence. During four days they defended the castle ; and on the fifth the 
Rao ordered the gates to be thrown open, and with his son, Beeji Rae, sallied 
out sword in hand, and attacked the besiegers. The Barahas were the first 
to fly, and they were soon followed by the rest of the Asoors. The victors 
carried the spoils of the field into Tunnote. As soon as the armies of 
Mooltan and Langaha were driven off, the coco-nut came from Jeejoo, chief of 
the Bootas of Bootaban,* and an alliance offensive and ft defensive was formed 
against the prince of Mooltan. 

Tunno had five sons, Beeji Rae, Makur, Jeytung, Allun, and Rakecho. 
The second son, Makur, had issue Maipah, who had two sons, Mohola and 
Decao, the latter of whom excavated the lake known by his name. His issue 
became carpenters (soofar), anti are to this day known as the ‘Makur sootar/lf 

The third son, Jcytung, had two sons, Ruttunsi and Chohir. The first 
repaired the ruined city of Beekumpur.f Chohir had two sons, Kola and 
Gir-raj, who founded the towns of Kolasir and Giraj-sir.$ 

The fourth son, Allun, had four sons, Deosi, Tirjtal, Bhaoni, and Rakhe- 
cho. The descendants of Deosi became Rebarris (who rear camels), and the 
issue of Rakecho became merchants (baniahs), and are now classed amongst 
the Oswal tribe.§ 

Tunno having, by the interposition of the goddess Beejasenni, discovered 
a hidden treasure, erected a fortress, which he named Beejnote ;|| and in thia 
he placed a statue of the goddess, on the 13th, the enlightened part of the 


the native annals Juddao-ca-dang^ and by Baber * the hill of Jud,* skirting the Behat.- 
The position of Bohera ia laid down in that monument of genius and industry, the 
Memoir of Bennol (wlio calls in Bhoera), in 32^ N. and 72 w lO^E. ; <md by Elphin- 
stone in 22° 10, hut a whole degree furiher to the east, or 73° 15'. This city, bo often 
mentioned in the Yadu-Bhatti annals as one of their intermediate places of repose, on 
their expulsion from India and migration to Central Asia, has its position minutely point* 
ed out by the Emperor Baber (p. 259), who, in his attack on the hill tribes of Jilts* 
Goojurs, Gukora, &c, adjoining Cashmere. 41 expelled Hati Guker from Behreh, on the 
Belmt River, near the cavo-temples of Gar-kofcri at Bikrum,” of which the able annotator 
lcniarks, that as well as those of But Bamian, they were probably Budhist. Baber (p. 
294) also found the Jits masters of Sialkote, most likely the Salpur of the Inscription 
couquoied from a Jit prince in the twelfth century by the Patun prince, and presumed to 
be the flalbahnnpur founded by the fugitive Yaau prince of Gujni. 

* Bootaban, probably from vanu, prontuoced in the dialect bun, the 'wild, or 'forest' 
of Boota. • 

+ Illegitimate children can never overoome this natural defeofc among sttflbe ^ojpoota 
Thus we find among all artizaus in India, some of roya 1 but spurious desoenfc. » 

J These towns and lakes are woll known, but have been seized by Bikaner. 

§ The Oswal is the richest and most numerous of the eighty-four mercantile tribes 
of India, and is said to amount to one hundred families. They are called * Oswal * from 
their first settlement^ the townofOssh They aro all of pure Eajpoot birth, of no single 
tribe, but chiefly Puars, Solaukis, and Bhattis. All profess the Jain tenets, and it is a 
curious fact; though little known, that the pontiffs of that faith must be selected firom the 
youth of Ossi. The wealthy bankers and merchants of these regions scattered throughout 
Ipdia, are all known under one denomination, Marwari, whioh is erroneously supposed to 
apply to the Jbdpoor territory, whereas, in fact, it moans belonging to the desert. It is 
wngular t\mt the wealth of India should centre iu this region of comparative sterility | 

U See map* 
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mouth Megsir, the RohouiNakshatra, S. 813 (A. D. 757). He died after 
ruling eighty years. 

Beeji Rae succeeded in S. 879 (A. D. 814). He commenced his reign 
with the teeka-dovir against his old enemies, the Barahas, whom ho defeated 
and plundered. In S. 892, he had a son by the Boota queen, who was called 
Deoraj. The Barahas and Langahas once more united to attack the Bhatti 
prince ; but they were defeated and put to flight. Finding that they could 
not succeed by open warfare they had recourse to treachery. Having, under 
pretence of terminating this long feud invited young Deoraj to marry the 
daughter of the Baraha cheif, the Bhattis attended, when Beeji Rae and 
eight hundred of his km and clan were massacred. Deoraj escaped to the 
Purohit (of the Barahas, it is presumed), whither he was pursued. There 
being no hope of escape, the Brahmin threw tho Barhminical thread round 
the neck of the young prince, and in Older to convince his pursuers that 
they were deceived as to the object of their search, he sat dowfr to eat with 
him fiomthe same dish. Tunnote was invested and taken, and nearly every 
soul in it put to the sword, so that the very name of Bhatti was for a while 
extinct. 

Deoraj remained for a long time concealed in the territory of the 
Barahas ; but at length he ventured to Booti, his maternal abode, where he 
had the happiness to find his mother, who had escaped the massaere at 
Tunnote. She was rejoiced to behold her son’s face, and “ waved the salt 
over his head,” then threw it into the water, -exclaiming, u thus may your 
enemies melt away !" Soon tired of a life of dependence, Deoraj asked inr a 
single village, which was promised 5 but the kin of the Boota chief alarmed 
him, and he recalled it; and limited his grant to such a quantity of land as 
he ceuld encompass by the thongs cut from a single buffalo's hide : and this, 
too, in the depth of the desert. For this expedient he was indebted to tho 
architect Kekeya, who had constructed the castle of Bkutnair.* Deoraj 

* This deception practised by the Bhatti chief to obtain land on which to emit a 
fortress is not unknown mother parts of Indn, and m moio remote regions. Bliuhi iir 
owes its name to this expedient, ftom tho division (bhnfntt) of tho lndo The etymology 
of Calcutta is the samo, but sh mid bo wiittoa hlnhuth ?, fiom the catlings of tho hide 
( hhcbl ). Byisa the c&stlo of C.uthage, oiu,nntes bom the si mo Htn> It than ixisted 
any affinity between tho ancient J>aU langu »go of India and tho Burnt* or Bhronu iau ( as 
the names of its princes and thoii adjuncts of ha! mould indicate ), and 1 he letters J 3 and Ch 
were as little dissimilar in Bumo as inHansent, then Ih/tsat would become ( ‘hide or 
skin/ whieli might have originated tho capital ot tho African Mauritania, ay of tho Indian 
Maruthau. Thus Marocco may bo from J/aw-m, of, 01 bolouging to Maru, t/it 
also probably tho 01 igm of the Mur) e of Iran The* term Moor m iy likewise bn oomtpied 
from Maui i„ an inhabitant of Mamca, while the bchrae of our Indiui doMoii i* the brother 
ra name and profession of tho Saracen of At aid i, irom Hohi 1 <r client uid /udduu, to 
assault The Nomadic princes of Maui it.inn might thoicloio lie tho Vnh 01 ‘■In phmd km^ 
of Maruthw, tho groat African dosoit. And who weio these Bhilil i 01 It// lings of 
Barbary and Egypt ? It is well known, that tho ItoiboM win* Inhibited Abyssinia and 
the south coast of the Red Sea, migrated to the nmtln in mist, not only occupying it, as 
well as Mount Atlas, but pushing their tribes ivr into the jfmnd fir dosoit. To those 

colonists that coast owes its name of Barbaiy Viom the days ol Solomon and hw coutou- 
pomry Sishac, an intimate communication subsisted between tho eastern coast of Aim a 
ton# India ,* and I have already ha-iardod tho opinion, that wo must look to this coast of 
$*S^ppia and Abyssinia for the Lanka of tho Ramoses (Ramoswar) of India, and from the 
ftfemer country the most skilful archeologists assert that Egypt had hei mythol gy, and 
more especially that mystery, tho prominent featiuo of both systems — tho V/ulln 1 it < w, or 
worship of the Ungum* Be) beu according to Bruce, means a sluphcrd, and as Ivr is a ship 
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immediately commenced erecting a place of strength, which he called after 
himself Deogarh, Deorawul,* on Monday, the 5th of the month Magh ( soodi ) f 
the Pookh Nakhafcra, S. 909. 

Soon as the Boota chief heard that his son-in-law was erecting, not a 
dwelling, but a castle, ho sent a force to raz * it. Deoraj despatched his- 
mother with the keys to the assailants, and invited the leaders to receive the 
castle and his homage ; when the chief men, to the number of a hundred 
and twenty, entering, they were inveigled, under pretence of consultation, 
ten at a time, and each party put to death and their bodies thrown over the 
wall. Deprived of their leaders, the rest took to flight. * 

Soon after, the prince was visited by his patron, the Jogi who had 
protected him amongst the Barahas, and who now gave him the title of Sid . 
This Jogi, who possessed the arc of transmuting metals, lodged in the same 
house where Deoraj found protection on the massacre of his father and 
kindred. One day, the holy man had gone abroad, leaving his jirghirku nt a 7 
or ‘ tattered doublet/ in which was the Rascoompa, or * elixir ve-sel/ a drop 
of which having fallen on the dagger of Deoraj and changed it to gold, h® 
decamped with both, and it was by the possession of this he was enabled fco 
erect Deorawul. The Jogi was well aware of the chief whom he now came 
to visit ; and ho confirmed him in the possession of the stolen property, on 
one condition, that he should become his chela and disciple, and, as a token 
of submission and fidelity, adopt the external symbols of the Jogi. Deoraj 
assented, and was invested .with the Jo 4 robe of oclire.i“ He placed the 
moodra % in his ear, the littlcjiorn round his neck, and the bandage (langota) 
about his lions ; and with the gourd (cupm) in his hand, he perambulated 


in the language oflndiu, Border is a shepherd in the most literal sense, and consequently 
the synony n of Vail. It has boon assorted that this raoo colonized these coasts of Africa 
from India about the time* of Arasnophis, and that they are nob Ykios, or 'shepherd-lungs/ 
who subjugated Egypt, Cu this account a comparison oT the anciont architectural remains 
of Abyssinia and ./Ethiopia with those of the ancient Hindus is most desirable It is 
assorted, and with appearance of tnuh, that the architecture of the Pyi'amids is distinct 
from the Pharaonic, anil that they are at once Astronomic and Phallic. In India, the 
symbolic pmnaclo surmounding the temples of the sun good are always pyramidal. If the 
forthcoming history of the Berbers should rovoal the mystery of their first settle meats in. 
Abyssinia, a great object would be attained; and if search were mad * in the old cave-temples 
of that coast, some roma ins of the characters they used might aid in tracing their analogy 
to the ancient Pali oft ho East* an idea suggested by an examination of the few characters 
1’ourul iu the grand desert inhabibod by the Tuarioks, which have a oortam .resemblance 
to the Puuio, and to t.lio unknown characters attributed to tho Indo-Scytliic tribes of India, 
as on their coins and eavo temples. Wine asunder as are these regions, the mind that will 
strive to lesson the historical soporation mfyy one day bo successful, when the connexion 
botwcon Aethiopia (qu : from adityu and contracted ait, the Bun ?) and Surashtra, the land 
of the Sun, or Syria of India, may bcoome more tangible. Ferishta (vide Briggs* Transla- 
tion. vol. iv, P, 408,) quoting original authorities, says, w the inhabitants of Solandip, or 
the island oi Ceylon, wore accustomed to send vessels to the coast of Africa, to the Red 
Boa, and Persian Gulf, from tho earliest ages, and Hindu pilgrims resorted to Mecca and 
Egypt for the purpose of paying adoration to the idols. It is related also that this people 
trading from Ceylon .became converts to the true faith at so early a period as the first 
caliphs j" all which confirms the fact of early intercourse between Egypt and India, — See 
Vol. I,p, 576. 

* jbeorwul was one of the points of halt in Elphinstone’s mission to Cabul^ This dis- 
closes to us the position of the Boota territory, and as astronomical data are given, those 
inclined to prove or disprove the Bhatti chronology have ample means afforded* 

t Called geeroo ; garments coloured with this dye are worn by all classes of mendicants. 
t The moodra is a round prickly seed worn by the ascetics as earrings, 
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the dwellings of his kin, exclaiming, Aluc ! A luc ! § The gourd was filled 
with gold and pearls ; the title of Rao was abandoned for that of liawul f 
the teek a was made on his forehead ? and exacting a pledge that these rites 
of inauguration should be continued to the latest posterity, the Baba Ritfca 
(for such was the Jogi’s name) disappeared. 

Deoraj determined to wreak his revenge on the Barahas, ami he enjoyed 
it even u to stripping the scarfs from the heads of their females.* On his 
return to Deorawul, he prepared for an attack on Langaha, the heir of which 
wa3 then on a marriage expedition at Aleepoor. There, Deoraj attacked and 
slew a thousand ofcthem, the rest henceforth acknowledged his supremacy. 
The Langahas were gallant Rajpoots. 

As the tribe of Langaha, or Langa, will form this period go hand in 
hand, in ail the international wars of the Yadu-Bhattis, from their expulsion 
from the Punjab to their final settlement in the Indian desert, it is of some 
interest to trace its origin and destiny. It is distinctly stated that, at this 
epoch, the Laugas were Rajpoots ; and they are in fact a subdivision of the 
Solanki or Ohalook race, one of the four A gnicula ; and it is important to 
observe that in their gotra-acharyci , or * genealogical creed, 5 they claim Lokote 
in the Punjab as their^, early location ; in all probability prior to their 
regeneration on Mount Aboo, when they adopted Brahmiwical principles. 
From the year S. 787 (A. D. 731), when the castle of Tunnote was erected 
by the leader of the Bhatti colony, down to S. 1530 (A. D. 1474), a period 
of seven hundred and forty-three years, perpetual border-strife appears to 
have occurred between the Bhattis and Langes, which terminated in that 
singular combat, or duel, of tribe against tribe, during the reign of Rawul 
Chachik, in the last-mentioned period. Shortly after this, Baber conquered 
India, and Mooltan became a province of the empire, when the authority 
of tribes ceased. ^ Ferishta, however, comes to our aid and gives us an 
account of an entire dynasty of this tribe as kings of Mooltan. The first of 
this line of five kings began his reign A. PL 847 (A. D. 1443), or thirty 
years anterior to the death of Rawul Chachik. The Mooslcm historian (see 
Briggs 5 Ferishta, Yo!. iv, ]?. 388), says that when Khizer Khan Syud was 
emperor of Delhi, he sent Shiekh Yusooph as his lieutenant to Mooltan. who 
gained the esteem of the surrounding princes ; amongst whom was Itae Sehra, 
chief of Seevee, head of the tribe of Langa, who came to congratulate him, 
and to offer his services and a daughter in marriage. The offer was accepted ; 
constant communication was kept up between Seevee and Mooltan, till at 
length Rae Sehra disclosed the object of all this solicitude ; he threw aside 
the mask, confined the Shekh, sent him of Delhi, and crowned himself king 
of Mooltan under the title of Kootub-u-din. 

Ferishta calls Rae Sehra and his tribe of Langa, Afghans ; and AbuL 
fazil says, the inhabitants of Seevee were of the Ifoomrie (fox) tribe, which 
is assuredly one of the most numerous ef the Jit or Cete cace, though they 
have all, since their conversion, adopted the distinctive term*of Balook The 
Bhatti chronicle calls the Langas in one page Palhan> and in another Raf* 
poot, which a re perfectly reconciable, and by no means indicative that the 

'• S The Supreme Being j the universal and One God. 
hoaie. £aWUl Bti11 thetlWeof 4110 P'foMof Jossnlmer, aa ft once was that of tine Mow a? 
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Eath&n or Afghan of that early period, or even in the time of Rae Sehra, was 
a Mahomedan. The title of Rae is sufficient proof that they were even then 
Hindus. Mr. Elpbinstone scouts the idea of the descent of the AfgbanV 
from the Jews ; and not a trace of the Hebrew is found in the Eooshtoo, or 
language of this tribe, although it has much affinity to the Zend and San- 
skrit. I cannot refrain from repeating my conviction -t>f the origin of the 
Afghan* from the Yadu, converted into Yalittdi or fi Jew,* Whether these 
Yadus are or are not Yuti, or Qetes, remains to be proved. 

To tho south of Deorawul dwelt the Lodra Rajpoots j their capital was 
Ledorva, an immense city, having twelve gates. The family Purohit, having 1 
been oflended, took sanctuary ( sirna ) with Deoraj, and stimulated him to 
dispossess his old masters of their territory. A marriage was proposed to* 
Nirp-bhan, the chief of the Lodras, which being accepted, Deoraj at the 
boad of twelve hundred chosen horse, departed for Lodorva. The gates of 
the city were thrown open as the bridegroom approached ; but no sooner 
had he entered with his suite, than swords were drawn, and Deoraj made 
himself master of Lodorva.* He married the chiefs daughter, left a garrison, 
ijn Lodorva, and returned to Deorawul, Deoraj was now lord of fifty-six 
thousand horses, and a hundred thousand camels.*}* ‘ 

At this period, a merchant of Deorawul, n-iraed Jiskurn, having gone to 
Dharanagari, was imprisoned by its prince, Rrij-bhan Puar, and compellea 
to pay a ransom for his liberty. On his return to Deorawul, he showed the 
mark of the iron-collar to his w sovereign, who, indignant at the dishonour 
put upon his subject, swore ho would not drink water until he had avenge^ 
the insult. But he had not calculated tho distance between him and his foej. 
in order, however, to redeem his pledge, a Dhar of clay (gcur-ra-dJiar ) was 
constructed, on which he was about to wreak his vengeance, but there were 
Pramars in his army, who were at their post ready to defend their mock 
capital ; and, as their astonished prince advanced to destroy it, th*y ex* 
claimed—** 

Jan Puar thy an D liar hyn . 

Or D har thyan Puar. 

Dhar binna Puar nuhyn , 

Or nuhyu Puar binna Dhar. 

Which may be thus translated : 

4t Wherever there is a Puar, there is a Dhar ; and where there is a Dhar 
there is a Puar. There is no Dhar without a Puar ; neither is there a Puar 
without a Dhar/^ Under their leaders, Tejsi and Sarung, they protected, 
the mock Dhar, and wero cut 1 0 pieces to the number of one hundred and 
twenty. Deoraj approved their valour, and provided for their children, 

* Wo are not told of what* lace Jnda) wa a the’ Lodra J&aj pool; ; m all probability it was 
Pratnrra, or Puar, which at nno time occupied the whole dosorfc of India, lodorva, as will be 
ifeeen, became tho capital of the Bhattis, * untill the founding of there last and present 
oapital, Jossul.ner ; it boasts a high antiquity, though how a ruin, occupied by a fow families 
of shepherds. Many* towns throughout the desert were formerly of celebrity, but anj 
nowdesolato, through tho conjoined causes of perpetual warfare and tho shifting saw del T 
obtained a eopper-plate inscription of 1 the tenth century from Lodprva, of thy psri*d of 
Baejiraj in the ornamental Jain character ; also some clay siguets, given to pilgrim* bearing 
Jain symbols. All these relics attest the prevailing religion to have been Jain* v 
' t A gross oxaggertion of the annalist 6? a cypher in each odded by the copyist. 

% Bhar, or Dharanagari was tho most ancient capital of this tribe, the most numerous 
€>f the Agnicula races. See a sketch of the Puars, or Pramaras, * T oh I * p, 67. * * . 

i " #5 
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Being thus released from his oath, he proceeded towards Dliar,' reducing 
those who opposed his progress. Brij-bhan defended Dhar dining five 
and fell with eight hundred of his men ; upon which Deoraj unfurled the 
flag of victory and returned to his late conquest, the city of Loderva. 

Deoraj had two sons, Moond and Chedoo; the last, by a wife of the 
Baraha tribe, and fivo sons, whose descendants were styled Cheda Rajpoots, 
Deoraj excavated several large lakes in the territory of Khidal (in which 
Deorawul is situated); one at Timnote is culled Tunno-sirr ; another, after 
himself, Deo-sirr. Having one day gone to hunt, slightly attended, he was 
attacked by an ambush of the Chunna Rajpoots and slam with*twenty~six 
of his attendants, after having reigned fiftyfive years. His kin and clans 
shaved their locks and moustaches, excepting,* 

Moond, who succeeded, and performed all the ceremonies during the 
twelve days. Having made his ablutions with the water from sixty-eight 
different wells, in which were immersed the leaves of one hundred and eight 
different shrubs and trees, and female of spotless virtue waved the burning 
frankincense over his head. Before him was placed the punj^amrit, consist- 
ing of curd«, milk, butter, sugar, and honey • likewise pearls, gems, the 
royal umbrella, the grass called dhoob , various flower*, a looking-glass, a young 
virgin, a chariot, a flag or banner, the vela flower, seven sorts o! grain, two 
fish, a horse, a nukhunh (unknown), a bullock, a shell, a lotus, a j vessel of 
water, the tail of the wild ox ( chaonr ), a sword, a female calf, a litter, yellow- 
clay, and prepared food. Then, seated on the lion's hide , — (on which were 
painted the seven dtoipas or continents of Hindu cosmography, apparelled in 
the dress of the Jogi, and covered with ashes ( bhuboot ), with the moodra on 
his ears), — the white chaonr (ox-tail ) was waved over his head, and he was 
inaugurated on the gadi of Deoraj, while the Purohit and chiefs presented 
their offerings. The Ueha-dour was against the assassins of his father, who 
had congregated for defence, eight hundred of whom were put to death. 
Rawul Moond had one son, who was called Bachera. When about fourteen 
years of age the coco-nut came from Bullub-sen Solanki, Raja of Patuu.l* 
He forthwith proceeded to Patun, where he married the Solanki princes, and 
died not long after his father. 

Bachera succeeded on Saturday the 12th Sravrm, S. 10354 The same 
rites of installation Were performed ; the kanferra (splitoarod) Jogi was the 
first to put the regal tiluc on his forehead, and * his hand upon his back, 
Rawul Baoherahad five sons, Doosoj, Singh, Kappi Rio, TJnkho, and Maa.1- 
Pusao ; all of whom had issue, forming clans, 

A merchant came to Lodorva with*a caravan of horses, of which there 
Was one*of a race so superior, that a lakh of rupees was fixed as his price ; 

* There is no interregnum in Rajwara* the king nevor dies. 

t This affords a most important synchronism, c >rroborative of the oorrot mess of these 
annals. Raja Bulh;b~sea of Patna { Auhulwam\d immediately foltnvod Ch.immui Rae, win 
wan dispossessed of the throne by Mahomed of Ghazni, m the year A# 0, 10 LI, or S. 1067, 
Bullub-sen died the year of hh* installation, and was succeeded by Dooilubh, wh>so poriotl has 
also been synchroaieally fixed by an inscription belonging to the Pramaius,.— ‘ 4*6 Transaction* 
Of the Royal Asietic Society, WoL i, p, 223. 

t This date, S. 10'i5, is evidently an error of the copyist. Baohora married Ballnb-seifs 
fighter in 8 1067, and he die 1 in S. 1100 j so that it should be cither & 1053 or 1063. it 
ja important to clear this point, as Rawnl Bachera was the opponent of Mahmoud of (£hizid 
fctys invasion of India, A, H. 893, A. JD. 1000, 8, 1056 8. 1066, the Samvat era be^ng 
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brefed belonged to a TPafchau chief, west of Indus. To obtain it, 
Doosaj and his son Urfkho put themselves at the head of a band, crossed the 
Indus, 'slew Gazi Khan, the Pathan chief, and carried off his stud.* 

Sing had a son, Sacha-rae - his son was Balia, who had two sons, 
Euttun and Jugga ; they attacked the Purihar prince Juggernath of Mun- 
'dore, and carried off five hundred camels : their descendants are styled Sing- 
mo R gpoots. 

Bappi Rao had two sons, Pahoo and Mandun. Pahoo had likewise two, 
Beerum and Tooiir, whose numerous issue were styled the Pahoo Rajpoots, 
The Pahoo issued from their abode of Beekumpur, ami conquered the lands 
of the Johyas, as far as D evi-jkal ; and having made Poogul* their capital, 
they dug numerous wells in fcho tlml , which still go by the name of the Pahoo 
wells. 

Near Khatoh, in the IsTasore district of Marwar, there dwelt a warrior 
of the Khcechee tribe, named Jiddra who often plundered even to the gates 
of Poogul, slaying many of the Jeyfcung Bhattis. Doosaj prepared a kafila 
( f caravan/ ) under pretence of mnking a pilgrimage to the Ganges, invaded 
Unawares the Kheechee chiefs territory, and slew him, with nine hundred of 
his men. 

Doosaj, with his three brothers, went to the land of Kher, where dwelt 
JPrafeap Sing, chief of the Gohilotes/f whose daughters they espoused. * c Ia 
the land of Kher, the Jadoon showered gold, enriching it.” In the daeja 
.(dower) with his daughter, the Gohilote gave fifteen Dewa-darries, or 4 virgin 
lamp holders.’ Soon after, the Baloehes made an inroad into he territory of 
Ivhadal ; a battle ensued, in which five hundred were killed, and the rest fled 
beyond r tho river. Bachera died, and was succeeded by 
, Doosaj, in the mouth of Asar, S, 1100. Hamir, prince of the Sedas,* 
made an incursion into his Ijerritories, which he plundered. Doosaj, having 
'unavailiniily remonstrated, reminding him of ancient ties, he marched into 
Dhat, and gained a victory. Doosaj had two sons, Josul and Boojiraj, and 
in his old age a third son, by a Ranawut princess of the home of Mawar, 
called Lanja Becjirae, who, when Doosaj died, was placed on the throne by 
the nobles and civil officers of the state. Previous to his elevation, he had 
espoused a daughter of Sidraj .Tuy Sing, Solanjcl During* the nuptial c£re* 
Vnoni’ s, as the mother of the bride was marking the forehead of the bride* 
groom with tho tilnh, or ‘inaugui ation mark/ she exclaimed, ‘'My ton, do 
thou become the portal of the north— tho barrier between us anl the king, 

liable to a van *iion of ten years (C debro^ko). It wo are right, a pas^aio of Ferishta, which 
has ptmlrd the translators, should run thus: Hfnhmotid directed his march against the 
Bhattu and passing Ufrooltan arrived at Behern, a JBhatti city/* — Compare Bow, vol. i, 

'{4fco edit.) and Briggs, vol. i, p. 38. 

* Soo rniip This was one ot tho points 'touched at in $>. Eflphinstono’s journeys ' 

t The chief of the Gohilotes is now settled at Bhaonuggur, at tho estuary of the 
’Myhio: where I visited him in 1823. The migration of the family from Khordhur occurred 
about a century a f tar that period, according to the documents in the Rao ’ 3 family, And 
wo havoonly to look at tho opening of tho Annals of Marwar to flee that from fts celo^iaa- 
ti >n by tho Rihtoros, the Gohil community of Kherdhur was finally extinguished.' Tg the 
*g moral histnri in those minute facts may be unimportant, but they cease to be fie whoa 
they prove tho character of these annals for fidelity. 

| If this is the Hamira alluded to in the Annals of Bikaner, in whose time the Caggar 
HWe* ceased to flow in those lands, Wo havo another date assigned to a fact of great phy»ieal 
importance. 
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irhoss power is becoming strong.”* fey the princess of Puttun he had a son', 
t?ho was named Bhojdeo, and who, by the death of his father when he 
attained the age of twenty-five, became lord of Lodorva. The other sons of 
Doosaj were at this time advanced in manhood, Jesui being thirty-five, and 
and Beejiraj thirty -two years of age. 

Some years before the death of Doosaj, Raedhuwal Puar, son (or descend- 
ant) of XJdyadat of Dhar, had three daughters, one of whom he betrothed 
to Jay pal (Ajipal) Solan ki, son of Sidraj yf another to Beejiraj Bhatti, and 
third to the R&na of Cheetore. The Bhatti prince left Lodorvajfor Dhar at 
"the head of seven hundred horse, and an ived at the same time with the 
Seesodia and SoJanki princes. On his return to Lodorva, he erected a temple 
to S heslinga, close to which ho made a lake. By the Puar princess he had a 
son named Rahir. who had two sons,Net3i and .Keksi. 

Bhojdeo had not long occupied the gadi of Lodorva, when hi* uncle 
Jesui conspired against him; but being always surrounded by a guard of 
five hundred Solanki Rajpoots, his person was unassailable. At this time, 
the prince of Puttun was often engaged with the king’s troops from Tatha„ 
Jesui, in pursuance of bis plan, determined to coalesce with the king, and 
cause an attack on Puttun (Anhui warra), by which alone he could hope for 
the departure of the Solan ki body-guard. Jesui, with his chiof kin, escorted 
fey two hundred horse, marched to the Punjund, where ho saw the king of 
Ghor, who had just overcome the king of Tatha,t and placed his own garri* 
son there, and he accompanied him to Arore, the ancient capital of Sind # 

* Here wo taro another synchronism. In tho KomtwpaX Qhariiyira, or history of the 
kings of Anlmlwana Puttun, the reign of Sidraj was from S. 1X50 to S. 1201, or A. D. 1094 
to 1145; the point of time intermediate between the invasion of Mahmoud of Guiznl and 
the final conquest of India by Shabudin, during which thcro ware many irruptions into 
India by tho lieutenants of tho monarchy of Ghizm. Thera was ono in tho reign of MusSood, 
in A. H. 492 (A.D,. 1098), four years after the accession of Sidraj ; another in A. D. 1120, 
in the reign of Byram Shaw, during which, according to Ferishta, the Ghazuevide general. 
Balm, rebelled and assailed tho Hindu Rujas from Nagoro, whore ho est»b ished himself 
In all probability this is the event alluded to by the queen of Puttun, when she nominato 
the Bhatti prince as her champion, , 

f The mention of these simultaneous in tor marriages in throe of tho principal Raj poof; 
monarchies of that day, yi©. Dhar, Puttun, and Chootore, is important, not only aeJ 
establishing fresh synchronisms, but as disclosing the intercourse between tho Bhattis and 
the more ancient princely families of 'India. (Jdyadib Pramer has boon established 
beyond cavil (see Tians. R. A. S. Vol. i, p. 223), and that of Sidraj, like wise, whose son 
and successor. Ajipal, had but a short reign when ho was deposed by Komarpal, whoso 
date is also found from inscriptions. It is a singular faot, that all tho Ilujpoot dynasties 
of these regions wore established about the same epoch, vis u Pat tun by tho Chauras, 
♦Cheetore by the Gehlotcs, Delhi refouadod by the Tuars, and tho Bhatti principality 
.by the^ doscendont of Salbahan. This was in the middle of the eighth century of Vic- 
fcamaditya, when the older Hindu governments Were broken up. Tne admission of tho 
Bhatti to intermarry with their families proves one of two facts ; oifchm that they wore 
considered Rajpoots, notwithstanding their being inhabitants of tho regions beyond tho 
Indus $ or, that tho families mentioned, with which tboy intermarried, wore Indo-Scythic 
like themselves, 

i At every step wo see, however meagre may be the outline, tho correctness of this 
^historical sketch. It was, according to Ferishta, in A. H. 655 (A. D. 1159, or S. 1215), that 
|;he prince of Glnr conquered Ghizni, and imme< iately after overran Mooltan and Sind ( yep 
Briggs, vol. i, p 157) ; and doubtless it was on this ©coasiou that the Bhatti prince swore 
IjBegianoe to Shabudm, and obtained the , fore© which dro\e his nephew from Lodorva, which 
being sacked by his auxiliaries he founded Jessulmer in S 1212. The three year's discre- 
pancy between the Mafeomedan and Hindu dates is of little consequence; but oven thi? 
$OVl4.be i emedied, when ho recollect that the Samvat. according to Mr, Colcbrook®, is liable 
So a variation of ton years. 
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There ho unfolded hia views, and having sworn allegiance to the king, he ob± 
tained a force to dispossess his nephew of his territory* Lodorva was encom- 
passed, 4nd Bhdjdeo dain in its defenoe. In two days the inhabitants were 
to carry off their offsets, and on the third the troops of Ghor wsre permitted 
the license of plunder. Lodorva was aaoked, and Kureem Khan departed for 
Bekhcr with the spoils. 

Jcsul thus obtained the gadi of Lodorva ; but it being open to invasion, 
he sought a spot better adapted for defence, and he found one only five coss 
(ten miles) from Ladorva. Upon the summit of a rocky ridge, he discovered 
a Brahmin, whose solitary hermitage adjoined the fountain of Brimsir. 
Havkg paid homage, and disclosd the purport of hb visit, the recluse re- 
lated the history of the triple-peaked hill, which overlooked his hermitage 
He said, that in T reta ) or ‘ silver age,’ a celebrated ascetic called or 

Kftjja, resided at this fountain, after whom the rivulet which issued thenefr 
had its name of Kaga • that the Pandu Arjoon 2 with Heri Crishna, came 
then to attend a great sacrifice, on which occasion Crishna foretold that, in 
some distant age, a descendant of his should erect a tewn on the margin of 
that rivulet, and should raiso a castle on Tricuta ) the triple-peaked mount.* 
While Oriohna thus prophesied, it was observed to him by Arjoon that the 
wattr was bad, when Crishna smote the rock with his chakra (discus), whereP- 
upon a sweet spring bubbled up, and on its margin were inscribed the pOf- 
phetio stanzas which the Jhermit Eesul now pointed out to the Bhatti ptineef, 
who read as /olio ws 2 


“Oh prince of Jidoo-vansa ( come into this land, and on this mountain^ 
top eroefc a triangular castle. 

*• . 
11 Lodorva is destroyed, but only five coss therefrom la J esanoh, a site oj 
twice its strength. 
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“ Prince, whoso name is Josul, who Will be of Yadu race, abandon 
Lodorpura j hero eroet thy dwelling.” . 

Tuo hermit Easul alone knew the existence of the fountain on Whose 
margin these lines were engraved. All that he stipulated for himself was, 
that the fields to the westward of the castle should retain his name, “ the 
fields of Eosul.’' He foretold that the intended castle should twice and a 
'halftimes bo sacked ; that rivers of blood would flow, and that for a time all 
would be lost to his descendants,’ “ , , 

On liubmr, ‘the day of the sun/ (a favourite day for commencing »D7 
grand undertaking with all these tribes), the IStb of Sarvan, the enlightens*.! 
half of the moon, S. 1212 (A. D.1156), the foundation of Jessulmer was laid, 
and soon the inhabitants, with all that was valuable, abandoned Lodorva , t 

• jf there were no better (support for the assumed descent of the Bhatti founder of 
Jessulmcr from the ¥oidtts of tho Bharat, then this prophecy, wo should be confirmed in ^ur 
suspicion that they aro a colony of the Yuti, and that the Brahmina tools advantage or the 
Wmnal'rGBemblanCQ to incorporate them in the QhaUcs Rajcula, or thirty-six royal races. 

t Lodorva remains m ruins ; a journey thither might afford subject-matter for the 
[antiquary, and enable him to throw light upon the*, origin of the Bhatti tribe. Iomnutou 
to place it in the map: it i» ton miiop N. W. of the present capital, 
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arid began to erect new habitations. Jesul had two sons, ICalium and 
-Salbahan. He chose his chief ministers and advisers from the children of 
Sodil, of the Pahoo tribe, who became too powerful. Their old enemies, the 
Ohunna Rajpoots, again invaded the lands of Khadal , but they suffered for 
their audicity. Jesul survived this event five years, when he died, and was 
Succeeded by his youngest son, Salbahan the IX. 



CHAPTER HI, 


Prilhninary observations. — The early history of the Bhattis not devoid of 
interest . — Traces of their ancient manners and religion. — The chronicle* 
resumed . — J esul survives the change of capital twelve years — The heir 
Kailtm banished . — Salbahan his younger brother f succeeds.— Expedition 
against the Gaitior Cathi. — Their supposed origin. — Application from the 
Yadu prince of Badrinath for a prince to fill the vacant gadi. — ■ During 
tSalbahan’s absence , his son Beejil usurps the gadi. — Salbahan retired to 
Khadal , and falls in battle against the Baloches.—Btejil commits suicide. 
— Kailun recalled and placed on the gadi. — His issue from dans . — 
Khizzur Khan Balock again invades Khadal^— Kailun attacks him , and 
avenges his father's death , — Death of Kailun , — Succeeded by ChadnkDeo, 
— Be expels the Ghunna Rajpoots,—, Defeats the Sodas of Amerkote . — 
The Rahtores lately arrived, in the desert become troublesome. — Important 
syanchronisms. — Death of Ohachik.—He is succeeded by his grandson 
Jturrun , to, the prejudice of the elder » Jaetsi^ who learns Jessulmer *— 
Redresses the torongs of a Bar ha Rajpoot. — Kurvun dies. — Succeeded by 
Lakhur S en.*-*flis imbecile character.— Replaced by his son Poonpal, who, 
is dethroned and b anisltid.—His grandson , Raning-deo, establishes himself 
at Marote and Poogdl—Onthe deposal of Paonpal, Jqetsi it recalled, 
find placed on the ga*ii. — He affords a refuge to the Purihar prince of 
M undore, when attacked by Alla-o-din.—The sons of Jaetsi carry of the 
imperial tribute of Tatha and TAooltan. — The k ing determines to invade 
Jessulmer. — Jaetsi and his sons prepare for the storm . — Jessulmer invest* 
td.— First assault repulsed.— The Bhattis keep an army in the field . — j 
Raivul Jaetsi dies . — The seige continues, — Singular friendship between 
Us son Ruttun and one of the besieging gen^rals^Moolraj succeeds . — Gener- 
al assaifit — Again defeated Garrison reduced to great extremity. — Cow* 
cil of war.— Determination to perform the Buka.— Generous conduct of the 
Mohomedan friend of Rutlun to his sons . — Final assault— Raioul VLool* 
raj and Ruttan and their chief km fall in brattle.— Jess [ ulm f er taken 4 
dismantled and abandoned. 

* 

Having thus epitomized the Bhatti annals, from the expulsion of the 
tribe from the Punjab, and the establishment of Tunnote in the Indian 
desert, in A. D- 731, to the foundation of the existing capital, Jessulmer, in 
A. D. 1156, we shall continue the sketch to the present day, nearly in the 
language of the chronicle, adding explanatory notes as we proceed. 

The interval between the erection of the castle of Tunnote and the 
present time is exactly eleven hundred years ; during which the historical 
narrative, whatever may be its valuers at least continuous, and the events 
. worded are corroborated, even in the darkest period, by numerous synchro- 
nisms in the annals of the other states ; and viewed synoptioally, it presents 
patter of deep interest to the explorer of Indian history. The period of 
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four hundred and twenty-five years, embraced in the preceding, chapter, k A 
Jixll of incidents. It is a record of a people who o T nce deemed their, conse : 
quence and their feme imperishable. And even were it less diversified by 
anecdotes descriptive of manners, it would still possess claims to interest as 
a simple relation of the gradual peopling of a great portion of the Indian 
desert. We see, tribes and cities disappearing; new races and new capitals 
taking their places and although not a syllable is written which bears direct- 
ly upon religion, we can see, incidentally, the analogy of these lndo-Scythic 
tribes, from Zabulisfchan and Salbahana, with the Hindu, confirming what 
Menu says, that the IjSacas , Yavanas, Pehlavis , and the Khasas* of Central 
Asia* were all Chhettris or Rajpoots. We now proceed with the chronicle, 

Jesul, the founder of Jessulmer, survived the change of capital only 
twelve years. His elder son, Kailua, having given displeasure to tlie Pahoo 
minister, was expelled, and His younger brother placed upon the gadi , 

Salbahan, a name of celebrity in the annals, renewed in the son of 
Jesul, suceeeded in S. 1224 (A.D.). His first expedition was against the 
Oatti or Cathi tribe, who, under their leader, Jugbhan, dwelt between 
the city of Jhalore and the Aravalli.f The Oathi Rao who was killed, and 
his horses and camels were carried to J essulmer. The fame of this exploit 
exalted the reputation of Salbahan. He had three sons, Beejir, Banar, and 
Hasso, 

In the mountains of Bhadrinath, there was a state, whoso princes were 
of the Badoon (Yadu) race, descended from the first Salbahan at. the period 
of the expulsion from Gujni.t At this time, the # prince of this state dying 
without issue, a deputation came to Jessulmiu* to # obtain a prince to fill the 
vacant gadL Hasso was accordingly sent, but died just as he arrived. His 
wife, who was pregnant, was taken with the pains of labour on the journey, 
and was delivered of a son under the shade of palas tree, whence tho chiled 
jpalasso. This infant succeeding, the raj (principality) was named after him 
Plaseoh.§ 


* There is a race in the desert, now Mahomedan, and cabled & hnssas. Elphinsione men- 
tions the XhasfrEkeU Khasgar is ‘the region of the Khasas,’ tho G<isia Ret/ia of Ptolemy, 
t We can scarcely refuse our assent to the belief, that thcCathi. or Catti tribo, hero men- 


tioned, is the remnant of 'the nation which so manfully opposod Alexander. It was then 

u.AiUn it.:- i-v-. t mi \ _ j _ 



j Mr. Elphiristeoe enumerated t He Jadoob as a subdivision of the Eusofzyes, one of the 
great Afghan tribes, who were originally locate \ about Cabal and Oliizni. I oould not resist 
surmising the probability of the term ‘Jadoon, applied to a subdivision ef the Afghan rado, 
originating from the Hindu-Scyfchio Jadoon, ot Yadu , whonoe the boasted descent of tho 
Afghans from Saul king of the Jaws ( Yahudia). The customs of tho Afghans would support 
this hypothesis;" “The ^ Afghans (says the Empefor Baber, page 159). whon reduced to 
extremities ijx war, cotno into the presence of their enemy with grass between their teeth, 
being as much as to say, ^ am your ox.* 1 This custom is entirely Rajpoot, and evor recurring 
in inscriptions recording victories. They have their bards or poets in Iil^e manner, of whom 
“Mr. Elphinstone gives an interesting account, In features, also, they resemble the Northern 
Rajpoots who have generally aquiline noses, or as Mr. Elphinstoue expresses it, in the 
account of his journey through the desert, “Jewish features though this might tempt ono 
|o adopt the converse of my deduction, and say, that these Yadus of Gujni were, with 
' the Afghans, also of Yalmh origin : from the lost tribes of Israel. 

4 § See Mr. Elphinstono’s map for the position of tho Jadoon branch of the Eusofzycs at 
the foot of the Sewalik hills. ' 4 * 
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Proposals of marriage came from Maunsi Deora of Sirohi. The Rawul 
left? Jcssulmer to the care of his eldest son Beejil, Soon after his departs r>, 
the foster-brother (dhabhae) of the young prince propagated the report of iko 
Rrvwul’s^ death in an encounter with a tiger, and prompted Beejil to assume 
the dignity. Snrfbahan, on his return, finding h^ seat usurped, and having 
in vain expostulated with his traitorous son , proceeded to Bhadal, of which 
Deora wul is the capital, where he was slain, with three hundred of his fol- 
lowers, in repelling an irruption of the Baloches. Beejil did not long enjoy 
the dignity : having in a fit of passion struck the dhabhae , the blow was re- 
turned, upon whicn, stung with shame and resentment^ he stabbed himself 
with his dagger. 

Kail an, the elder brother of Salbahan, who was expelled by the Paboos 
was now (A.D. 1200) recalled, and installed at the age of fifty. He had six 
sons, Chachik Deo, Palhan, Jeychand, Peetumsi, Petumchund, and TJsrao, 
The second and third had numerous issue, who are styled Jaseir and Seehana 
Rajpootg. 

Khizzur Khan Baloch, with five thousand men, at this time again crossed 
the Mohran (Indus), and invaded the land of Khatlal, which was the second 
irruption since he slew Salbahan, Kailun marched against him at the head 
of seven thousand Rajpoots, and, after a severe engagement, slew the Baloch 
lender and fifteen hundred of his men. Kailun ruled nineteen years. 

Ohachick Deo succeeded, in S. 1275 (A.D. 1219). Soon after his access- 
ion, ho carried on war against the Chunna Rajpoots (now extinct), of whom 
he slow two thousand , capturing fourteen thousand cows, and compelling the 
tribe to take refuge with the Johyas, Soon after, the Rawul invaded the 
lands of Rana Urmsi, prince of the Sodas, who, though taken by surprise, 
assembled four thousand horses: but was defeated, and forced to fly for sheltei 
to tho walls of his capital, Amerkote. The Puar was g’ad to obtain the 
absence of his foe by the offer of his daughter in marriage * 

The Rahtores, recently established in the land of Khor, had become 
troublesome neighbours ; Ohachick obtained the aid of tho Soda troops to 
chastise them, and he proceeded lo Jessole and Bhalofcp, where they yretp 


# In tins single passage wo havo revealod tho tribo {goto), race (/■nit*), capital, and 
proper name, of tho prinoo of D/m t. The Soda tribo, as before stated, is an important branch 
of the Tramavft (Puar) race, and with tho Oo>nvra$ and Soomras gave dynasties to the vaUev 
of Siurto from the most remote period. The Sodas 1 hare alreruly observed, wore probnbly 
tho of Alexander, occupying Upper Sinde when the Macedonian d<°Of tided ihcfc 

stream* Tho Soowww. dyna'tyis mentioned by Ferishta from ancient authorities, but the 
Mahomedan historians know nothing, and cared nothing, about Rajpoot tribes. It is from 
such documents as those, scattered throughout the annals of these principalities, and 
from the ancient Xlindu epic poems, that I hare concentrated the ‘‘Sketches of the 
Tribe#,” introductory to the first volume, which, however slight they appear, cost more 
le search than tho rost of tho book. X write this note chiefly for the information of the 
'patriarch of oriental loro on the Continent, the learned and ingonuous Do Sncy. iHhia 
Montor ask, “Whore* aro now the Sodas* 1 ’ I reply the ex- prince of Amorkoto, with whose 
ancestors il cmayoon took refuge,— -in whose capital in the desert tho great Akber was 
born— and who <r uhl on tho spur of the moment oppose four thousand horse to invasion, 
has only one single town, that, of Chore, left to him. The Riahtorcs, who, in tho time of 
Vrmsi Rana nnd Rawul Chachik, woro hardly known in Marudcs, have ihoir flag waving 
on tho battlements of the “immortal castle,’* (auiti rcntta) r and the Ameers of Sindo have 
Incorporated the greater part of Dhat with their state of Eydiabft4» 
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established; but Chadoo and his son Theedo averted his wrath by giving hint; 
a daughter to wife.* 

Rawul Chaehick ruled thirty-two years. He had only one son, Tej Rao* 
who died at the age of forty-two, from the smallpox, leaving two sons, Saetsi 
and Kurrun. To the youngest the RhwuI was much attached ; and having 
convened the ohiefs round his death-bed, he entreated they would accede 
his last wish, that his youngest grandson might be his successor. 

Kurrun having succeeded, his elder brother, Jaetsi, abandoned his 
country, and took service with the Mahomsdans in Gazerat. About 
this time, Mozuffer Khan, who occuphd Nagore with five thousand horse* 
committed great outrages. There was a Bhomia of the Ruraha tribe, 
named Rhaga>tidas, who resided fifteen coss from Nagore, and was 
master of one thousand five hundred horse. He had an only daughter, 
who was demanded by the Khan, and being unwilling to comply, and 
unable to resist, he resolved to abandon the country. For his purpose he 
prepared carriages, in which he placed his family and chattels, and at night 
proceeded towards Jessulmer ; but the Kh in, gaining intelligence of his 
motions, intercepted the co lvoy. A battle ensued, in which four hundred 
of the Birahas were killed, and his daughter and other females were carried 
off. The afflicted Bariha continued his route to Jessulmer, and related 
his distress to Rawul Kurrun, who immediately put himself at the head of 
his follower*, attacked the Khan, whom he s’ew, with three thousand of 
his people, and re-inducted the Bhomia in hi^ possessions. Kurrun ruled 
twenty-eight years, and was suc:eeded by his soq, 

Lakhun Sen, in S . 1327 (A.D. 1271). He was so great a simpleton, 
that when the jackals howled at night, being told that it was from being 
cold, he ordered quilted dresses (duglas) to be prepared for thorn. As the 
howling still continued, although he was assured his orders had been ful- 
filled, he commanded houses to b3 built for the animals in the royal preserves 
( rumma ), many of which yet remain. Lakhun was the contemporary of 
Kanirdeo $onigurra, whose life was saved by his (Lukhun*s) wife’s know- 
ledge of omens. Lakhun was ruled by this Rani, who wa* of the Soda 
tribe. She invited her brefchern from Am a rkofce ; but the madman, her hus- 
band, put them to death, and threw their bodies over the walls. He was 
allowed to rule four yerars, and was then replaced by his son. 

Foonpil. This prince was of a temper so violent that the nobles de- 
throned him, and reca led the exiled Jaetsi from Guzerat. Poonpal had a 
residence assigned him in a remote quarter of the state. He had a son, 
Lakumsi, who had a son called Rao Raniftgdeo, who by a stratagem pointed 
out by a Khurlf Rajpoot, took Marote from the Johyas, and Poogal from the 
Thories, thieves by profession, whose chief, styled Rao, he ma le captive ; and 
In Poogul he settled, his family, Rao Runing had a son called Sadool, who 
alternately bathed in the sea of pleasure, and struggled in that of action \ 

* To those intonated in the migration of these tribes, it must bo gratifying to see 
ihese annals thus synohronually corroborating eaoh othor. About two centuries before 
in the reign of Dossaj, when the Bhatbi cap'tal was at Lodorra, an attack was made 
ton the land of Kher, tktn occupied by thi Gohilotes, who wore, as related in tho Annals of 
matwar, , dispossessed by the Rah tores. None but an inquirer into these annals of the 
4e»e*fc tnbe3 can ooncsive the satisfaction arising from suoh confirmations, 
t Thi^ tribe is unknown to Central India. 
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U their retreat the father and son conveyed the spoils seized from all around 
them* 

Jaefcsi obtained the gadiin S. 13B2 (A. D. 1276)- He had two sons; 
Moolraj and Ruttunsi. Deoraj, the son of Moolraj espoused the daughter of 
the Sonigurra chief of Jhalore. Mahomed [Khooni] Padsha invaded the 
dominions of Rana Roopsi, the Purihar princo of Mundore,* who, when 
defeated, fled with his twelve daughters, and found refuge with the Rawul, 
who gave him Baroo as a residence, 

Deoraj, by his Sonigurra wife, had three sons, Janghan, Sirwun, and 
Hamir. This Hamir was a mighty warrior, who attacked Kompoh Sen of 
Mehwo, and plundered his lands. He had issued three sbns, Jaito, Loonkurn* 
and Mairoo. At this period, Ghori Alla-oo-din commenced the war against 
the castles of India. The tribute of Tat ha and Mooltan, consisting of fifteen 
hundred horses and fifteen hundred mules laden with treasure and valuables 
was at Belcher in progress to the king at Delhi. The sons of Jaetsi deter- 
mined to lay an ambush and capture the tribute. Disguised as grain-mer- 
chants, with seven thousand horse and twelve hundred camels, they set- 
Out on their expedition, and on the banks of the Punjund found the convoy, 
escorted by four hundred Mogul and the like number of Pathan horse* 
The Bhafctis encamped near the convoy; and in the night they rose upon 
and slew the escort, carrying the treasure to Jessulmer. The survivors; 
Carried the news to the king, who prepared to punish this insult, When 
tidings reached Rawul Jaetsi that the king was encamped on the Anasagur 
at Ajraere, he prepared J essidmer for defence He laid in immonse stores 
of grain, and deposited all 'round the ramparts of the fort large round 
stones to hurl on the besiegers. All the aged, tho infirm,, and his female 
grand-children, were removed into tho interior of the desert, while the 
country around tho capital for many miles was laid waste, and the towns 
made desolate. The Rawul, with his two elder sons and five thousand 
warriors, remained inside for tho defence of tho castle, while Deoraj and 
Hamir formed an at my to act against the enemy from without. The sultan 
in person remained at Ajmere, and seat forward an immense force of 
Khorasanis and Korexshes, cased in steel armour, who rolled on like the 
clouds in Bt$doon/” The fifty six bastions were manned, and 'three 
thousan 1 seven hundred heroes distributed amongst them for their defence, 
while two thousand remained in reserve to succour the points attacked. 
During tho first week that the besiegers formed their entrenchments, seven 
thousand Moosuhnans wore slain, and Heer Mohabet and Alii Khan re- 
mained on the field of battle. For, two years the invaders were confined to 
their camp by Deoraj and Hamir, who kept the field, after cutting off 
heir supplies, which came from Mundore, while the garrison was abund- 
antly furnished from Khadal, B irmair, and Dhat. Eight yearsf had the 
tsiege lasted, when Rawul Jaetsi died, and his body was burnt inside the 
fort. 


* The title. tribe, and capital of this race, shew that tho Bhattis were intimately 
tfonnoebed with the neighboui in# states. 

f This can moan nothing uioro than that desultory attacks were carried on against 
the Bkafcfci capital. It is certain that Alla never carried his awn* in porsoa agawiai 
Jtissulmor, 
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Daring this lengthened siege, Ruttunsi had formed a friendship with 
*£be Nawab^Maboob Khan, and they had daily friendly meetings under a 
Wmjrb-tvee, between the advanced posts, each attendad by a fow followers. 
They played at chess together, and interchanged expressions of mutual 
esteem. But when duty called them to oppose each other in ^ arms, the 
whole world was enamoured with their heroic courtesy. Jaotsi had ruled 
eighteen years when he died. 

Moolraj III., in S, 1350 ( A. D. 1294), ascended the gadi surrounded 
by foes. On this occasion, the customary rejoicings on installation took 
place, at the moment* when the two friends, Ruttunsi and Maboob Khan, 
had met, as usual, under the khaijra tree. The cause of rejoicing being 
explained to the Nawab, he observed that the Sooltan had heard of, 
and was offended with, these meetings, to which he attributed the protracted 
defence of the castle, and acquainted , Ruttunsi that next day a general 
assault was commended, which he should lead in person. The attack took 
place 5 it was fierce, but the defence was obstinate, and the assailants were 
beaten back with the lo 3 s of nine thousand men. But the foe obtained 
reinforcements, and towards the conclusion of the year, the garrison was 
reduced to the greatest privations, and the blockade being perfect, Moolraj 
assembled his kinsmen and thus addressed them: ‘‘For so many years wo 
have defended our dwellings ; but our supplies are expended, and there is 
no passage for more. Whafc is to be done?** The chiefs Sehir and 
Bikumsi, replied, “ a saka must take place; we must sacrifice ourselves: 7 ' 
but that same day the royal army, unware of \the distress of the besieged, 
retreated. 

The friend of Kuttunsi had a younger brother, who, on the retreat 
of the royal forces, was carried inside the fort, when, soeing the real state 
of things, ho escaped and conveyed intelligence of it, upon which the siege 
was renewed. Moolraj reproached his brother as the cause of tihis evil, and 
asked what was fit to be done? to which Ruttunsi replied, “ there is but 
one path open ; to immolate the females, to destroy by fire and water 
whatever is destructible, and to burry what is not ; then open wide the 
gates, and sword in hand rush upon the foe, and thus attain saurga” The 
chiefs were assembled: all were unanimous to make nagger resplendent 
by their deeds, and preserve the honour of the Jadoo race. Moolraj thus 
replied : * you are of a warlike race, and strong are your arms in the 
cause of your prince : what heroes excel you, who thus tread in the Ohetrie’s 
path ? In battle, not even the elephant could stand before you. For the 
maintenance of my honour the sword is in your hands ; let Jcssulmor bo 
illumined by its blows upon the foe/* Having thus inspired the chiefs and 
men, Moolraj and Ruttun repaired to the palace of their queens. They told 
them to take the sohog* and prepare to meet in heaven, while they gave up 
their lives in defence of their honour and their faith. Smling, the Soda 
Rani, replied, “this night we shall prepare, and by the morning's light we 
shall bo inhabitants of &wergc£* (heaven) ; and thus it was with tEe chiefs and 
all their wives. The night was passed together for the last time in prepara- 
tty>u for the awful morn. It came ; ablutions and prayers were finished, and 

..... i , 
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at tho 'Hajckcara* * * § were convened baZa, prude, and bridu .f They bade a 
last farewell to all their kin ; the^oAwr commenced, and twenty-four thousand 
females, from infancy to old age, surrendered their lives, some by the sword, 
others in tho volcano of fire. Blood flowed in torrents, while the smote of 
tho pyro ascended to the heavens : not one feared to die, every valuable was 
•consumed with them, not the worth of a straw was preserved for the foe. 
This work done, the brothers looked upon the spectacle with horror* life 
was now a burthen, and they prepared to quit it. They purified themselves 
with water, paid adoration to the divinity, made gifts to the poor, placed a 
branch of tho toolsi f in their casques, the saligram\ round their neck ; 
and having cased themselves in armour and put on the saffron robe, they 
bound tho mor§ (crown) around their heads, and embraced each other for 
tho last time. Thus they awaited the hour of battle. Three thousand eight 
hundred warriors; with faces red with wrath, prepared to die with their 
chiefs, 

Ruttunsi had two sons, named Garsi and Kanur, the eldest only twelve 
years of age. He wished to save them from the impending havoc, and applied 
to his courteous foemun. The Mooslem chief swore he would protect them, 
and sent two confidential servants to receive the trust ,* to whom, bidding 
them a last farewell, their father consigned them. When they reached the 
royal camp tihoy were kindly welcomed by the Nawab, who, putting his hand 
upon their heads, soothed them, and appointed two Brahmins to guard, feed 
and instruct them. # . $ 

On the morrow, the arrqy of the Sooltan advaneed to the assault. The 
gates were thrown wide, and the fight began. Ruttun was lost in the sea of 
battle ; but one hundred and twenty Meers feel before his sword ere he lay 
in tho Hold, Moolraj plied his lanoe on the bodies of the barbarians : the 
field swam in blood. Tho unclean spirits were gorged with slaughter $ but 
at length the Jidoon chief fell, with seven hundred of the choice of his kin. 
With his death the battle closed • the victors ascended tho castle, and 
Maboob Khan caused the bodies of the brothers to be oarried from the field, 
and burned. Tho saka took place in S. 1851, or A.D. I2i>5, Deoraj, who 
commanded tho force in the fitdd, w?is carried off by a fever. The foyal 
garrison kept possession of tho castle during two years, and at length blocked 
up U 10 gateways, and dismantled and abandoned the palace, which remained 
long dosur ted, for the Bhatfcis had neither means to repair the k angras (bat- 
tlement), nor men to defend them. 


* literally, ‘tho royal gat o N j * au allusion to the female apartments, or Raj-loca, 

f Me, is uwifjr sixteen j prude, middle-agod ; bridu, when forty. 

t Tho fuuoral qualities of tho toolsi plant, and the emblematic saUgram, or stone found 
iu tho Gurnluo river, have heonofion described. 

§ On two occasions tho Raj pool; ohiefiam woars the mor t or ‘coronet / on his marriage, 
and when going to dio in battle; symbolic of his nuptials with the Apm-a, or ‘fair of heaven,* 



CHAPTER IV 


I/ie Rdhtores of Mehwo settle amidst the ruine of Jessulmer « — Driven out bff 
the B hatti chieftain Doodoo , toko is elected R awul, — Lie carries of th 
stud of Feeroz *Shah. — Second storm and saka of Jessulmer . — Doodoo 
slain, — Moghul invasion of India, — The B hatti princes obtain their 
liberty,— Rawul Gursi , re-establishes Jessulmer . — Kehur , son of D eoraj. 
— Disclosure of his destiny by a prodigy, — 1 $ adopted by the wife 
of Rawul Gursi , who is assassinated by the tribe of Jesur, — Kehur 
proclaimed —Beemlade becomes sati . — The succession entailed on the sons 
of Hamir 'Matrimonial overturn to Jatia from Mewar . — Engagement 
broken off*— The brothers slain, — Penitential act of Rao Ranii.g , — Off- 
spring of Kehur, — Soma the elder departs ivith hi$ buss‘10 and settles at 
Giraup,— Sons of Rao Raning become M ooslems to avenge tl.eir father’s 
death , — Consequent forfeiture of their inheritance . — They mix with the 
Abhoria Bhattis, — Kailun , the third son of Kehur , settles in the forfeited 
lands,— Drives the Dahyas from KhadaL — Kailun erects the fortress of 
Kerroh on the Beliak or Gara. — Assailed by the Johyas and Lanyas 
under Ameer Khan K ,orai } icho is defeated,— Subdues the Ghahils and 
Mohils. — ■ Extends his authority to the Punjund, — Rao Kailun marries 
into the S amma family. — Account of the S amma race,— lie seizes on the 
Sammet dominions . — Mak^ the river Indus his ioundury, — * Kailun dies , — 
Succeeded by Ghachik, — Makes M arote his head quarters . — League head- 
ed by the chief of Mooltan against C/utehik, who invades that territory , 
and returns with a rich booty to A (arote — A second victory — Leaves a 
garrison in the Punjab,— Defeats Maipal, chief of the Doondis . — Asini 9 
or Asioini-Kole.—~Its supposed position, — Anecdote , — Feud with Satil- 
mei\ — Its consequences. — Alliance with Ilybut K han.—Jlao Chad til) in- 
vades Peeleebunga. — The Khokurs or Ghikcrs described, — T he Lanyas 
drive his garrison from Dhooniapur . — Kao Ghachik falls attik.— Challen- 
ges the prince of i/looltan,— Roaches Dhooniapur / — JItes preparatory to 
the combat. — Worship of the sword. — Ghachik is slain with all his bands. 
— Koombho , hitherto insane , avenges his father's feud. — B •rsil reestablish- 
es Dhooniapur. — Repairs to Ker ore />— Assailed by the Lamjas and 
loches.' — Defeats them. — Chronicle of Jessulmer resumed. — lhiwnl Bersi 
meets Rao Birsil on his return from his expedition in the Punjab.— Con* 
quest of Mooltan by Baber, — Probable conversion of the B hails of the 
Punjab. — Rawul Bersi , J ait } Noonkurn, Bheem f M unohar-das, and 
bul Sing , six generations. 

Somes years 'subsequent to this disastrous event in the Bhatti annals, 
Jugmal, son of Maloji Rahtore, chief of Mehwo, attempted a settlement 
amidst the ruins of Jessulmer, and brought thither a large force, with seven 
hundred carts of provisions. On hearing this, the Bhatti chiefs, Doodoo and 
Tiluksi, the son of J esir, assembled their kinsmen, surprised the Rahtores^ 
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drove them from the castle, and captured the supplies. Doodoo* fox this 
exploit, was elected Rawul, and commenced the repairs of Jessulmer. He 
had five sons. Tilukri, his brother, was renowned for his exploits. He des* 
polled the Baloch, the Manguleo, the Mehwo, and the Deoras and Sonigurras 
of Aboo and Jhalore felt bis power. He even extended his raids to Ajmere, 
and carried off to the stud of Fceroz Shah from the Anasagur (lake), where 
they were accustomed to be watered. This indignity provoked another 
attack upon Jessulmer, attended with the same disastrous results. Again 
tho sake* was performed, in whrch sixteen thousand females* were destroy- 
ed ; and Doodoo, with Tilulcsi and seventeen hundred of the clan, fell in 
battle, after he had occupied the gadi ten years. 

On the death of ltawul Doodoo, in S. 1362 (A. D. 1306), the young 
princes, Gursi and Kanur, by the death of their patron Maboob, were left to 
tho protection of his sons, Zoolficar and Gazi Khan. Kanur went privately 
to Jossulmer, and Gursi obtained leave to proceed westward to the Mehwo 
tract, where he married Bimaladevi, a widow, sisfcer to the Rahtore, who had 
been betrothedf to the Deora. While engaged in these nuptials, he was 
visited by his relation Soningdio, a man of gigantic strength, who agreed to 
accompany him on Ins return to Delhi. The king made trial of his force, by 
giving him to string an iron how sent by the king of Khorasan, which the 
nor vo us Bhatti not only bent but broke. The invasion of Delhi by Tirnoor 
Shahj: having occurred at this time, the services of Guii were so conspicuous 
that he obtained a grant of his hereditary dominions, with premission to re- 
establish Jessulmer. With fiis own kindred, and the aid of the vassals of his 
friend Jugmal of Mehwo, he soon restored ordc-r, and had an efficient force at 
command. Hamir and his clansmen gave their allegience to Gursi, but the 
sons of Jesir were headstrong. 

Deoraj who married the daughter of Roopra, Rana of Mundore, had a 
son named Kchur, who, when Jessulmer was about to be invested by the 
troops of tho Sooltan, was conveyed to Mundore with his mother. When 
only twelve years of ago, ho used to accompany the cowherds of the old Rao’s 
kino, and his favourite amusement was penning up the calved with twigs of 
the ak, imitate the pickotting of horses. One day, tired of this occupation, 
young Kchur fell asleep upon the hole of a serpent, and the reptile issuing 
therefrom arose and spread its hood over him as he slept. A CJiarun (bard, 
or genealogist), passing that way, reported the fact and its import immediate- 
ly to the Rana, who, proceeding to the spot, found it was his own grandson 
whom fite had thus pointed out for sovereignty, Gursi, having no offspring 


# Tho Raj poets, by their exterminating tahas, facilitated the views of the Mahomedans 
In every fetafce we read of those horrors. 

t Tho more aot of being betrothed disqualifies from a second marriage; the afffcnQed 
becomes a raud (widow), though a komari (maid), 

X Even those anachronisms are proof* of the fidelity of these Annals* Ignorant native, 
scribes, aware but o$ one great Moghul invasion, consider tho invader to be Timoor; but 
there wore numerous Moghul invasions during the reign of Alla-oo-din. In all probability 
that for which the services of the Bhatti prince obtained him the restoration of his dominions, 
Waa that of Eibak Khan, general of the king of Transoxiana, who invatfed India in A.H. 70& 
(A, D, 1303), and was so signally defeated, that only three thousand out of fifty-seven 
tmmgand horse escaped the sword, and those were made prisoners and trod to death by 
elephants, when pillars of skulls wore erected to commemorate the victory. — See Brigs* 1 
Feriebta, vol. i p. 364, 
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by BimaladevI, proposed to her to adopt a son. All the Bhatti youth were 
assembled, but none equalled Kehur, who was chosen. But the sons of Jesir 
were displeased, and conspired to obtain the yadi. At this time, Rawul 
Gursi was in the daily habit of visiting a tank, which he was excavating, 
and they seized an occassion to assassinate him ; whereupon, in order to 
defeat their design, Bimaladevi immediately had Kehur proclaimed. The 
widowed queen of Gursi, with the view of securing the completion of an 
object which her lord had much at heart, namely fiinishing the lake 
G ursi-sirr, as well as to ensure protection to h r adopted son Kehur, 
determined to protract the period of self immolation ; but when six months 
had elapsed, and botfi these objects were attained, she finished her days 
on the pyre. Bimaladevi named the children of Harair as the adopted sons 
and successors of Kehur, These sons were Jaita and Loonkurn, 

The oocconut was sent by Koombho, Rina of Oheetore, to Jaita. 
The Bhatti prince marched for Mewar, and when with twelve coss of the 
Aravalli hills, was joined by the famous Sankla Meernj, chief of Salbanny. 
Next morning, when about to resume the march, a partridge began to call 
from the right : a bad omen, which was interpreted by the brother-in-law of 
the Sankla, deeply versed in the science of the Sookuni and the lanuuage of 
bird*.* Jaita drew the rein of his horse, and to a wrt the evil, halted that 
day. Meanwhile, the partridge was caught and found to bo blind of an eye, 
and its ovary quite filled. The 'next morning, as soon as they had taken horse 
a tigress began to roar, ami the Sookttni chieftain was again called upon, 
to expound the omen. He replied that the secrets of great houses should 
not be divulged, but he desired them to despatoh a youth, disguised as a 
female T$ae (barbar class), to Komulmer, who there would loam the 
cause. The youth gained admiss ; on to f tho ruby of Mo war/ (L ala-itewari), 
who was anointing for the nuptials. He saw things wore not right, and 
returning made his report ; upon hearing which, the Bhatti prince married 
Marrud, the daughter of the Sankla chief. The Rana was indignant at this 
insult, but a sense . of sham9 prevented his resenting it ; and instead of 
proclaiming the slight, he offered his daughter's hand to the famous 
Kheeehee prince, Adnldas of Gagrown, and it was accopted.f Jaita met 
his death, tegether with his brother Loonkurn, and his brother-in-law, 
in an attempt to surprise Poogul : ho fell with a hundred and twenty 
followers. When the old Rao, Raningdeo, discovered against whom he 
had thus successfully defended himself, he clad himself in /black garments, 
and in attonement performed pilgrimage to all the shrinos in India, $ On 
his return, he was forgiven and condolod^with by Kehur, 

* Xfc is scarcely necessary to repeat that this is a free translation of the chronicle, 
t The Kheeehee prince, we may suppose, had no follower skilled in omens — they 
lived yery happily, as appears by the Khoochee chronicle, and she bore, him a son, who 
was driven from Gagrown. The scandal propagated against the ‘ruby of Mo war’ was 
no doubt a nt&e of the Sankla chief, as the conclusion shows.. However small tho intrinsic 
worth of these aneodotes, they afford links of synchronisms, which constitute the value of 
the annals of all these states. 

% Sadoo was the son and heir of Kaningdo^, and it wa 5 ? from this portion of the Bhatti 
annals I extracted that singular story, related at pago 557, Vol. JL, to illmtrato the influence 

S ich the females of Rajpootaua have on national manners, The date of this tragical event 
a S, 1462, according to the Bhatti equals j and Rana Mokul, the contemporary of Rawul 
and Rao Raningdeo, was on the throne of Mewar from S. 1455 to S. 1475. The annals 
of this state (p. 276) notice the marriage of the ‘itoby’ to Dhemj, son of Acbildas, but say 
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Rehur had eight sons: 1st Somaji, who had a numerous offspring* 
called the SomaJBhafcfcis ; 2d. Lukmun ; 3d. Kailun, who forcibly seized 
Beekumpur, the appanage of his elder brother Soma, who departed with 
all his and settled at Giraup ; 4th Kilkurn ; St b. Satul, who 

gave his name to an ancient town, and called it Satulmer. The 
of the rest were Beejo, Tunno, and Tejsi. 

When the sons of Raningdeo became converts to Islam, in order to 
avenge their father's feud with the Rahtore prince of Nagore, they forfeited 
their inheritance of Poogul and Marofce, and thenceforward mixed with'the 
Abhoria Bhattis, and their descendants are termed IJfomun Moosnlman 
Bhutti. On this event, Kailun, the third son of the Rawul, took possession 
forfeited lands, and besides Beekumpur, regained Deorawul, which had 
been conquered by thoxr ancient foes, the Dahya Rajpoots, 

Kailun built a fort on the Bcyab, called, after his father, Kerroh, or 
Korore, which again brought the Bhattis into collision with the Johyas and 
Langan, who«o chief, Amur Khan Koni, attacked him, but was defeated* 
Kailun became the terror of the Chahils,* the Mohils,* and Joyhas * who 
lived in this quarter, find his authority extended as far as the Punjnud. 
Kailun married into the Samraa family of Jam,f and arbitrated their 
disputes on succession, which had caused much bloodshed, Shujehit Jam 
whom he supported, accompanied him to Marote, on whose death, two 


nothing on tho other point. A vajue recall ©ctioa of some matrimonial insult being offered 
pridentty vet prevails, for wh«»n a -marriage was contracted m A. D. 1821, through the 
author’s intervention, between the Rana of Oodipoor’s daughter and the present Rawul Guj 
Sing of Jcssnlmer, it was given out that there was no memorial of any marriage-alliance* 
between the two houses. After all it may be a vain-glorious invention of the Bhatti 
annalist. 

§ This term fa mi* ha & been explained i a Yal, I, p. 102* Thofos^sfo is a bIs-vo in the 
mildest sense ; one who in distress sells Ms liberty. His master cuts tbe rhotii, or loch of 
hair, from tho centre of the head, as ft mark of bondage. They are transferable, like cattle. 
Tins custom prevails- more in the desert states than, m central Rajwami; there every great 
man has his htumic Shiam Sing Champawul of Poknrn had two hundred when he fled to 
«loy poor, and they all fell with him fighting against the Mahrattas. All castes, Brahmin* 
and Rajpoots, become bmws : they can redeem their liberty by purchase. 

* Those three tribes arc either extinct, or were lost on becoming proselytes to Islamist 

+ Tho Sam ma or Summa tribe, which is well known in Mahomcdan history, ns having 
given a dynasty to Sindo in modem times, is a great branch of the Yadus, and descended 
from son of Cristina j and while tho other branch colonized 55alralisthan maintaining 

tho original name of fadus, the pons of Samba made his name tho patronymic in Soistan and 
the bower valley of tho Indus. Samma*kn.-koto, ttr Samma-nagar, was the capital, which 
yet exists, and doubtless originated tho Mmagara of tho Crooks. Sambus, the opponent of 
Alexander, it is fair to infer, wan the chief of tho Samma tribe. Samba, meaning tf of, or be- 
longing to Bha 7)i of Sam' (an epithet of Ori»h«a, from bin dark complexion), was son of Jambtu 
vftti, one of the eight wives of this deified Yndu. Tlio Jharejas of Cutoh and Jams of Sinde 
and Ssurashtm are of the same stock. Tho Siod-Samma dynasty, on the loss of fchoir faith 
and coming into contact with Islam, to which they became proselytes, were eager to adopt a 
pedigree which might give them importance in the eyes of thoir conquerors ; Bam was trans- 
formed into Jam, and tho Persian king, Jamshid. was adopted as the patriarch of tho Sam - ^ 
mas, in lion of the legitimate Sambv. Ferisbta gives an account of this dynasty, but was 
norant of their origin.* Tic snvs, « The SGemiudars of Sinde were originally of two tribes os' of 
families, ftomimn and Soomnra; and tho ohiof of the former was diet mguished by the appa 
lation of Jam* 1 — Briggs* Porishtn,, vol. iv. p. 422. Tho historian admits they were Hfo<miles* 
until A, IT. 782 (A.D S. 142G); a pomt of little doubt, as wo soo the Bhatti princo4ng to 
termarrying with this family about twenty years subsequent even to the, dat^ assign^ 
Ferishta for their proselytism. ^ ^-mal leaion 

I may here again state, onco for Jn 11, that X append these notes in order not forship of the 
With tho text, whioh is abridged from tho original chronicle, 
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years after, Kailun possessed himself of all the Samma territory, when the 
Sinde river became the boundary of his dominion, Kailun died at the age 
of seventy-two, and was succeeded by* 

Chacbik-deo, who made Marote his head-quarters, to cover his territories 
from the attacks of Mooltan, which took umbrage at the return of the Bhattia 
across the Garah. The chief of Mooltan united in a league all the ancient 
foes of the Bhattis, the Langas, the Kohyas, the Kheechees, all the tribes of 
that region. Chachik formed an army of seventeen thousand horse and four- 
teen thousand foot, and crossed the Beyah to meet his foes. The encounter 
was desperate ; but r the Bhattis were victorious, and returned with rich spoil 
to Marote. In the year following another battle took place, in which 
seven hundred and forty Bhattis were slain, and three thousand of the 
men of Mooltan. By this success, the conquests of Chachik were extended, 
and he left a garrison ( thanna ) under his son in Asini-kote, beyond the 
Behab, and returned to Poogul. He then attacked Maipal, chief of the 
Koendis, whom he defeated. After this victory he repaired to Jessulmer, 
to visit his brother Lukmun, reserving the produce of the lam^s dependent 
on Asini-kotef for his expenses at court. On his return home by Baroo, 
he was accosted by a Jinj Rajpoot , $ pasturing an immense flock of goats, 
who presented the best of his flock, and demanded protection against the 
raids of Birjung Rahtore, This chief had wret-ted the celebrated fortress 
of Satulmer, § the abode of wealthy merchants, from a Bhatti chief, and 
extended his forays far into the desert, and jfche Jinj was one of those who 
had been suffered by his success. Not long after Rao Chachik had passed 
by the pastures of the Jinj, he received a visit from him, to complain of 
another inroad, which had carried off the identical goat, his offering. 
Chachik assembled his kinsmen, and formed an alliance with Shoomar 
Khan, chief of the Seta tribe,|| who came with three thousand horse. It 
was the custom of the Rahtores the Satulmer to encamp their horse at a 
tank some distance from the city, to watch, while the chief citizens us^d daily 
to go abroad. Chachik surprised and made prisoners of the whole. The 
bankers and men of wealth offered large sums for their ransom ; but he 
would not release them from bondage, except on condition of their selling 
in the territory of Jessulmer. Three hundred and sixty-five heads of families 
embraced this alternative, and hence Jessulmer dates the influx of her 
wealth. They were distributed over the pi inciple cities, Deorawul, Poogul, 
Marote, &c.H The three sons of the Rahtore were also made prisoners ; the 
two youngest were released, but Mairah^the eldest, was detained as a hostage 


* It is said that Rmmul succeeded $ but this was only to the northern portion, his ap- 
panage : he lived but two months. 

t Position unknown, unless it bo the Tchw-lct of D’AviHo, at iho confluence of the river 
^ ^ nf Cabul with the Indus There is no doubt that this castle of the Bhatti prince was in the 
^^JjPunjab ; and coupled with his alliance with the chief of Sohat or Swat, that it is the tfohin- 
^jjeot, or Ashnagur of that celebrated geographer, whence the Acesinos o£ the Greeks. 

% % I may here repeat, that the Jinj and Johya were no doubt branches of the same race 
an * Jenjuheh of Baber, who locates them about the mountains of Jottde. 
which 1 ? No * belonging to Marwar, and on its north-western frontier ; but I believe in ruins. 
'H-g \ Most likely the Swatees, or people of Swat, described by Mr. Blphinstono (vol. i, p. 

Indian origin, and as possessing a kingdom from the Hydaspes to Jellalabad, tfio 
oftmsstatV Ptolemy. 

\ust not be forgotten, that Satulmer was one of the Bhatti castles wrested from 
i Rahtores, who have greatly curtailed their frontiers. 
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for his father's good conduct. Chachik dismissed his ally, the Seta chief whose 
granddaughter, Sonaldevi,he married. The father of the bride, Hybat Khan * * * § 
gave with her in daeja (dower) fifty horses, thirty-five slaves, four palkis, 
and two hundrod female camels, and with her Chachik returned, to Marotp. 

Two years after this, Chachik made war on Thir — raj Khokur, the chi^f 
of Peeleebunga,f on account of a horse stolen from a Bhatti The Khokurs 
were defeated and plundered ; but his old enemies the Langas, takingad- 
vantage of this occasion, made head against Ghachik, and drove his garrison 
from the new possession of Dhooniapur.t Disease at length seized on Rawul 
Chachik, after a long course of victorious warfare, in which he subdued 
various tracts of country, even to the heart of the Punjab. In this state he 
determined to die as he has lived, with arms in his hands ; but having no 
foe near with whom to cope, he sent an embassy to the Langa prince of 
Mooltan, to beg, as a last favour, th ejood-dan, or ‘gift of battle/ that his soul 
might escape by the steel of foeman, and not fall a sacrifice to slow disease^ 
The prince, suspecting treachery, hesitated ; but the Bhatti messenger pledged 
his word that his master only wished an honourable death, and that he would 
only bring five hundred men to the combat. The challenge being accepted, 
the Rowul called his clansmen around him, and on recounting what he had 
done, seven hundred select tlajpoots, who had shared in all his victories, 
volunteered to take the last field, and make mnkluf (oblation) of their lives 
with their leader. Previous to setting forth, he arranged his affairs* His son 
Guj Siug, by the Seta Rani, he sent with her to her father’s house. He had 
fire other sons, vis. Koombbo, Birsil, Bheemdeo (by Lala Rani, of the Soda 
tribe), Rutto and Rundheer; whose mother was Soorajdevi, of Chohan race. 
Birsil, his eldest son, he made heir to all his dominions, except the land of 
Khodal (whoso chief town is Dearawul), which he bestowed upon Rundheer 
and to both he gave tho tika, making them separate states, Birsil marched 
to Kerore,|| his capital, at the head of seventeen thousand men. 

Meanwhile, Rawul Chaehik marched to Dho miapoore, *to part with life/ 
There he heard that tb^ prince of Mooltan was within two coss. His soul 
was rejoiced ; he performed his ablutions, worshipped the swordlT and the 
gods, bestowed charity, and withdrew his thoughts from this world. 


* From this and many other instances we come to the conclusion that the Tatar or Indo- 
Soytbic title of Khan is by no means indicative of the Mahomedan faith. Here we see the 
daughter of tho prince of Si vat, with a genuine Hindi name. 

t Tho position of Peeled) ung a> is unknown ; in all probability it has undergone a meta- 

morphosis with tho spread of 4 tho faith’ over those regions As before mentioned, I believe 
this race called Khokur to be the Ghikor, so well known to Baber, and described as his in- 
veterate foes in all his irruptions into India. Their manners especially tint distinctive mark, 
Poyandrism, mentioned by Foriwhtn, mark theGhikers as Indo-Scythic, The names of their 
chiefs are dooidodly Hindu. They wore located with the Joudis in the upper part of tho 
Punjab, and aooording to Elphinstone, they retain their old position, oontiguous to the Bujaef* 
zyo Jadoons, J Dhooniapur is not located. 

§ Tu this chivalrous challenge, or demand of the jood-dm , we recognize another trait of 
fleythio manners, as depicted by Herodotus. The ancient Gete of Tranaoxiana could not bear 
tho idea of dying of* disease j a feeling which his offspring carried with them to tho shores of 
the Baltic, to Yout-land or Jutland ! 

j| This fin- tress, erected by Rao Kailun, is stated to be twenty-two coss, about forty miles* 
from Bahwulpur ; but though the direction is not stated, there is little doubt of its being to 
Jhe northward most probably in that do~a6eh called Smd-Sagur. 

Couple this martial rite with the demand of jood^dcLn, and there is an additional iea«on 
for calling these Yadus, Indo-Scythic, see Vol, I, p, 687, for an account of tho worship of the 
word, KKargjkfjpna' 
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The battle lasted four ghurris (two hours), and the J&doon prince fell 
With all his kin after performing prodigies of valour. Two thousand Khans 
fell beneath their swords : river of blood flowed in the field ; but the Bhafcti 
gamed the abode of Indra, who shared his throne with the hero. Tho king 
crossed the Behab, and returned to Hooltam 

While Rundheer was performing atDeorwulthe rites of the twelve 
days of matum , or ‘mourning his elder brother, Koombho, afflicted with 
insanity, rushed into the assembly, and swore to avenge his father’s death. 
That day he d ©parted , aocompained by a single slave, and reached the prin- 
ce’s camp. It was surrounded by a ditch oleven yards wide, over which the 
Bhatti leaped^his horse in the dead of nivht, reaohod the harem, and cut off 
the head of Kaloo bhah, with which he rejoined his brethern at Deor&wuk 
Birsii re-established Bhoouiapur. and then went to lierore. His old foes, the 
Baugas, under Hybat Khan, again attacked him, bub they were defeated 
with great slaughter, At the same time, Husein Khan Baloch invaded 
Beekumpur.* 

Rawul Bersi, who at this time oooupied the gadi of JeSsulmer, went 
forth to meet Rao Birsii on his return from his expedition in the Punjab. In 
S. 1530 (A. D. 1474), he made the gates and palace of Beekumpur. 

vVe may, in till place, desert the literal narrative of the chronicle j 
what follows is a record of similar border feuds and petty wars, between v the 
Sons of Eailun/f and the chiefs of tho Punjab, alternately invaders and 
invaded, which is pregnant with mighty words and gallant deeds, but yield- 
mg no new facts of historical value. At length, tho numerous offspring of 
Kailun separated, and divided amongst them tilo lands on both sides of tho 
Garah ; and as Sulcan Babor soon after this period made a final conquest of 
Mooltan from the Langas, and placed therein his own governor, iu all pro- 
bability the Baafcbi possessors of Keroro-koto and iJhooniapur, as well as 
Poogul and Marotc (now Mahomedans), exchanged their faith (sanctioned 
even by Menu) for the preservation of their estates.} The bard is s*> much 
occupied with this Poogul branch that tho chronicle appears almost devoted 
soley to them. 

. ^r 3303 ^ TOm L^e stem, Rawul Bersi, to Rawuls Jait, Noonkurn^ 

Bneem, Muuohur-daa, to SubbuL Sing, five generations with little furl her 
^ aa * mero eriUt ^rubioD their issue. What this last prince, 
Subbul Sing, an important change occurcd in the political of the Bhattis. 


< m W; deluding tho action oT Kaiiuu," OLachik. nud iStaU, muatf 

C T 8od i% ^ oUlh 3 1 ? th< ? **P lo * a tho iUctt 0 t Poogul, c.tAblhhod by 
&xluii, third aoa of KaiYulkehuir of Jcaaulmer. It wad too wuuutbJl to tho amudw to bo 
jsa* ea xa a note, 

Ao , t ^ eaUblishoJ hia authority over niuo eastlos. heads of districts, viz. 

M " oto > ^b^l. JUjowwuI, Koheout (twouty-two ooaa,, or 
about forty uulos, from Bahwulpurj, Qocmmn, BuU.m, Naduo, aud Matniloh, ou the Indus, 

biitlm t . W W tl '«K, S0 u> royalty us ih« at-HUii luwoctw iruarauteod 

wealth • at^fchJornn? 8 0i Rmdtw, ’Y^ 0 “ays. “Against iniaforfcuuo, tot him proservo Ha 
, ’ t* th ,? pouaa ° { ,, hia wealth, lot him prouervo his wile ; but lot him at »U events 
Krol^^'rhk « VO f “ a V- fa ? wi£o twd riohes.—JIeiMt on (lovmumnt, w the Mu 

awn ' u of the Rajpoots shows they do act pay much attention to such 
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Jessulmer becomes a fief of the empire , — Changes in the succession.* — S ulUit 
S ing serves with the Bhatti contingent.—* His services* obtain him the gadi 
of Jessulmer.— Boundaries of Jessulmer at the period of Bahef’s in* 
vosion . — Subbnl succeeded by his son } Utnra Sing, who leads the tika- 
dour into the Baloch territory . — Crowned on the field of victory, — Dg- 
mmds a relief from his subjects to portion his daughter. —Puts a chief 
to death toho refuses, — Revolt of the Chunna Rajpoots. — The Bhatti chief 
retaliate the inroads of the llahtore of Btkaner, — Origin of frontier- 
feuds,— Bhattis gain a victory. — The princes of Jessulmer ana Bikaner 
are invoiced in the j cuds of their vassals, — Raja A nop Sing calls in all 
his chiefs to revenge (he disgrace. — Invasion of Jessulmer,*— The invaders 
defeated. — The Raimi recovers PooguL — Makes Barmair tributary 
Clmra dies. — Succeeded by J eswunt.- — T he chronicle closes.-*— Decline of 
Jessulmer v — PooguL — Barmair. — Filodi wrested from her by the Rah - 
tores. — Importance of these transactions to the British Government 
Khadal to the Garah seized by the I)aodpotras,—Akhi S ing succeeds A*' 
JJis uncle > Tej S ing, usurps the government , — The usurper assassinated 
during the ceremony of Las, — A k hi Sing recovers the gadi.— R eigne forty 
years. — B ahiml Khan seizes on Khadal, —UaiBul Moolraj . — Suroop Sing 
Mehta made 7ninslcr.—His hatrtd of the Bhatti nobles,— Conspiracy 
against him by the heir apparent, Rae S ing — D eposal and confinement 
of the Rawul.—The prince proclaimed, — Refuses to occupy the gadx.— 
Maolraj emancipated by a Raj pootni —Resumption of the gadi. — TStf 
prince Rae Sing receives the black khelai of banishment^Retires to 
Jodpur. — Outlawry of the Bhatti nobles, — Their lands sequestrated^ an$ 
castles destroyed.- kf ter twelve yeav&> restored to their lands.— Rae $ ing 
decapitates a merchant, — Returns to Jmuhner.— Sent to the fortress of 
Dewoh. — Salim Sing becomes minuter.— IJ is character . — Falls into the 
hands of his enemies^ hut is saved by the magnanimity of Zoorawur Sing. 
'—Plans hh destruction, through his own brother's wife,— Zoorawur is poi- 
soned. The Mehta then assassinates her and her husband . — Fires the 
castle of Dewoh — Bing burnt to death.— Murder of his sons, — The 
minister proclaims Quj tiing. -Younger sons of Moolraj fly to Bika- 
ner.—The longest reigns in the Rajpoot ct 7 inal$ are during ministerial 
usurpation,— Retrospective view of the Bhatti history. — Reflections, 

Wfi have now reached that period in the Bhatti annals* when Steh 
Johan was emperor of India. Elsewhere, we have minutely related the 
moaauro which tho great Akber adopted to attach his Rajpoot vassalage to 
the empire ; a policy pursued by his successors. Subhul Jrdng, the first of the 
princes of Jossulmcr* who hold his dominions as a fief of the empire* was not 
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the legitimate heir to the *gadi of Jesul.’* Munohur-das had obtained the 
gadi by the assassination of his nephew, Rawul Nathoo, the sons and heir of 
Bheem, who was returning from his nuptials at Bikaner, and had passed the 
day at Filodi, then a town of Jessulmer, when poison was administered to 
him by the hands of a female. But it was destined that the line of the 
assassin should not rule, and the dignity fell to Subbul Sing, the third in 
descent from Maldeo, second son of Rawul Noonkurn, 

The good qualities of young Subbul, and the bad ones of Ramchund son 
of the usurper, afforded another ground for the preference of the former. 
Moreover, Subbul was nephew to the prince of Amber, under whom he held 
a distinguished post m the Government of Peshore, where he saved the royal 
treasure from being captured by the Afghan mountaineers. For this service, 
and being a favourite of the chiefs who served with their contingents, the 
king gaveJeswunt Sing of Jodpoor command to place him on the gadi. 
The celebrated Nahur Khan Koompawutf was entrusted with this duty, for 
the performance of which he received the city and domain of Pokurn, ever 
since severed from Jessulmer. 

This was the first considerable abstraction from the territories which had 
been progressively increased by Rawul Jesul and his successors, but which 
have since been wofuliy curtailed. A short time before Baber's invasion, the 
dependencies of Jessulmer extended on the north to the Garah river,}: west 
to the Mebran or Indus ; and on the east and south, they were bounded by 
the Rahtores of Bikaner and Marwar, who had been gradually encroaching 
for two centuries, and continue to do so to this day. The entire tbd <>f 
Barmir and Kottorah, in the south, were Biiatti 'chieftainships and eastward 
to the site of Bikaner itself. 

TJmra Sing, son of Subbul, succeeded. He led the tika-dour against 
the Baloehes, who had invaded the western tracts, and was installed on the 
field of victory, Soon after, he demanded aid from his subjects to portion 
his daughter, and being opposed by his Rajpoot minister, Raghonath, ho 
put him to death. The chunna Rajpoots, from the north-east, having re- 
newed their old raids, he in person attacked and compelled them to give 
bonds, or written obligations, for their future good conduct. 


* Noonkurn had three sons, Ear -raj, MaMno, anti Kaliandan ; eatrti had isauo. Ifur-raj 
kadBUeom (who succeo »cd his grandfather Noonkum). Maideo hart Kailwi, who hart Diartas, 
fhther of Subul Sing, to whom was given in appanage the twn ot Mundilla, near Pokurn. The 
third son, Kaliandas, had Munohur-das, who succeeded Bhoem. Rnmchund was the son of’ 
.Munohur-das, A slip from the genealogical trve will set this in a clear light, 

1. Noonkurn. 


Hur-raj. Maldeo. Kulhmdas. 

2 . Bheem. Kaetsi. 8 , Mmiohurdas. 

Nathoo. Ciadas. Ramchund. 

4. Subbul Sing. 

f Another synchronism (see Annals of Marwar for an account of Nahur Khan) of some* 
Value, since it accounts foi the first abstraction of territory by the Rahtores from the Bhattis. 

1 The Garah is invariably called the Bwhah in the chronicle, Garah, or Gharri), is so 
called, in all probability, from tho mud (yet r) aaspen&a’d in its waters. The Garah is composed 
of the waters ot Behan and Sutlej. 
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Provoked by the dailv encroachments of the Kandulote Rahtores, 
Soonder-das and Dilput, chiefs of Beekumpur, determined to retaliate : “Let 
ns get a name in the world/ 5 said Dilput, “and attack the lands of the 
Rahtores.” Accordingly, they invaded, plundered, and fired the town of 
Jujoo, on the Bikaner frontier. The Kandulotes retaliated on the towns of 
Jessulmer, and an action took place, in which the Bhattis were victorious, 
slaying two hundred of the Rahtores. The Rawul partook in the triumph 
of his vassals, ltaja An op Sing of Bikaner was then serving with the im- 
perial armies in th« Dekhan. On receiving this account, he commanded his 
minisfcer to issue a summons to every Kandulote capable* of carrying arms to 
invade Jes-ulmer, and take and raze Beekumpur, or he would consider them 
traitois. Tae mi i4er issued the summons 5 every Rahtore obeyed it, and he* 
addon as an auxiliary, a Pathan chief with his band from Hissar. Rawul,, 
Umra collected his Bhattis around him, and instead of awaiting the attack, 
advanced to meet it ; he slew many of the chiefs, burnt the frontier towns, 
and recovered Poogul, forcing the Rahtore chiefs of Parmair and Kottorah to 
renew their engagements of fealty and service. 

Umra had eight sons, and was succeeded by Jeswunt, the eldest, in S* 
175$ (A. D. 1702), whose daughter was married to the heir-apparent, 
of Me war. 


Here ends the chronicle, of which the foregoing is an abstract: the con- 
cluding portion of the annals is from a M S .furnished by a living chronicler 
corrected by other information. It is hut a sad record of anarchy andi 
crime. 

Soon after the death of Rawul Umra, Poogul, Turmair, Filodi, and 
various other towns and territories in Jessulmer, were wrested from this state* 
by the Rahtores.* 

The territory bodering the Garah was taken by Daod Khan, an Afghan 
chieftain from Bhikarpur, and it became the nucleus of a state called after 
himself Daodpotra. 

Jeswunt Sing succeeded. Ho had five sons, Juggut Sing, who com* 
rnittod suicide, Estiri Sing Tej Sing, arid Stool tan Sing- Juggut 
three sons, Akhi Sing, Boop Sing, and Zoorawur Sing. 

Akhi Sing succeeded. Bood Sing died of the small- pox ; Tej Sing, 
uncle to the Rawul, usurped the government, and the princes fled to Delhi 
to save their lives. At this period, their grand-uncle, Hurri^ Sing (brother 
of Rawul Jcswunc), was serving the Sing, and he returned in order to dis- 
place the usurper. It is customary for the prince of Jessulmer to go annu- 
ally in state to the lake -Gum-Sirr. to perform the ceremony of Las , or clear- 
ing away the accumulation of mud and sand. The Raja first takes out a 
h^Qful, when rich and poor follow his example. Hurri Sing chose the time 

* The most essential use to which my labours can be applied, is that of enabling the 
British Government, when called upon to exercise its functions, as protector and arbitrator of 
the international quarrels of Rajpootana, to understand the legitimate and original grounds 
of dispute. Hero we perceive the germ of the border-feuds, which have led to so much blood- 
shed between Bekaner and Jessulmer, in which the former was the first aggressor ; but as the 
latter, for the purpose of redeeming her lost territory, most frequently appears as the agita- 
tor of public tranquillity, it is neoessary to look for the remote cause iu pronouncing our 
award. 
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vrhxcih this ceremony was in progress to attack the usurper. The attempt 
did not altogether succeed ; but Tej Sing was so severely wounded that he 
died, and was succeeded by his son. 

Sowae Sing, an infant of three years of age. Akhi Sing collected the 
Bhattis from all quarters, stormed the castle, put the infant to death, and re- 
gained his rights. 

Akhi Sing ruled forty years. During the reign, Bahwul Khan, son of 
Daod Khan, took Derawul and all the tract of KhacLil, the first Bhntti con- 
quest, and added it to his new state of Bahwulpoor, or Daodpotra, 

Moolraj succeeded in S. 1S13(A.D, 1762J. He had three sons, Rae 
Sing, Jaet Sms and Man Sing. The unhappy choice of a minister bv 
Moolraj completed the demoralization of the Bhatti princpality. This 
minister was named Suroop Sing, a Bania of the Jain faith and Mehta 
family, destined to be the exterminators of the Uws and fortunes of the 
‘sons of Jesul.* The cause of hatred and revenge of this son of commerce 
to the Bhatti aristocracy aro>e out of disgraceful dispute regarding a Buhh - 
tun, a fair frail one, a favourite of the Mehta, but who preferred the Rajpoot, 
Sirdar Sing, of the trib* of Aef. The Bhatfci chief carried his complaint of 
the minister to the heir-apparent, Rae Sing, who had also c f mso of grievance 
in the reduction of his income. It wag suggested ro the prince to put this 
presumptuous minister to death ; this war* effected by the prince's own hand, 
in his father's presence ; and as the Mehta, in fulling, clung to Moolarj for 
protection, it was proposed to take off Moolarj at the same time. The pro- 
position, however, was rejected with horror by c the prince, whose vengeance 
was satisfied. The Rawul was allowed to escape to the female apartments ; 
but the chieftains, well knowing they could not expect pardon from the 
Rsfiwul, insisting on investing Rao Sing, and if he refused, on placing his 
brother on the gadi The an of Rac Sing uas proclaimed ; but no intreaty 
or threat would induce him to listen to the proposal of occupying the throne $ 
in lieu of which he used a pallet (Jchat) Three months and five days had 
passed since the deposal and bondage of Moolraj, when a female resolved to 
emancipate him : this female was the wife of the chief conspirator, and confi- 
dential adviser of the regent prince. This noble dame, a Rahtore Rajpootni, 
of the Mahecha clan, was the wife of Anop Sing of Jinjiniali, the premier 
noble of J essulmer, and who, weared with the tyranny of the minister and 
the 1 , Weakness of his prince, had proposed the death of the one and the depo- 
sal of the other. We are not made acquainted with any reason, save that 
of swamdherma, or ‘fealty,’ which prompted the Rahtorni to rescue her prince 
even at the risk of her husband's life ; but her appeal to her son Zoorawur, to 
perform his duty, is (preserved, and we give it verbatim: “should your 
father oppose you, sacrifice him to your duty, and will mount the pyre with 
his corpse,” The son yielded obedience to the injunction of his magnani- 
mous parent, who had sufficient influence to gain over Aiyoon, tho brother 
of her husband, as well as Megh Sing, Chief of Baroo. The three chieftains 
forced an entrance into the prison where their prince was confined, who re- 
fused to be released from his manacles, until he was told that the Mahechi 

■ fry— — — — — ■■■ ■ ■ — i i 

. ,* Siropa is the Rajpoot lorm for Uirlaty a,nd is used by those who, like tho Rana of Oodl- 
poor, prefer the vernaculcti dlaloefc to Iho corrupt jargon of the Islamite, (from ' h«tul 

sir, to toot* pa) means a complete dress ; in short, cap-a-picd* 
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had promoted the plot for bis liberty* The sound of the grand nakarra> pro- 
claiming Moolraj's repossession of the gadi , awoke his son from sleep * and 
ou the herald depositing fit the side of his pallet the sable siropa* and all 
the insignia of exile, ~~ the black steed and black vestments, — the prince* 
obeying the command of the emancipated Rawul, clad himself therein, and 
accompanied by his party, b*do adieu to Jessulmer and took the road to 
KottoroL When he arrived at this town, on the southern frontier of the 
state, the chiefs proposed to run the country ; but he replied, “the country 
was his mother, and every Rajpoot his foe who injured it.” He repaired to 
J odpoor, but the chieftains abided about Sheo Kottoroh* and Barmair, and 
during the twelve years they remained outlaws, plundered even to the gates 
of Jessulmer* In the first three years they devastated the country, their 
castles were dismantled, the wells therein filled up, and their estates seques- 
trated. At the end of the twelve, having made the tilak, or oath against 
further plunder, their estates were restored, and they were re-admitted into 
their country. 

The banished prince remained two years and a-half with R;ija Beejy 
Sing, who treated him like a son. But he carried his arrogant demeanour 
with him to Jodpoor ; for one day, as he was going out to hunt, a Bania, to 
whom ho was indebted, seized his horse by the bridle, and invoking the an of 
Beejy Sing, demanded payment of his debt. The prince, in turn, required 
him, with the invocation “by Moolraj !’ to unloose his hold* But the man of 
wealth, disregarding the appeal, insolently replied, “what is Moolarj to me?” 
It was the last word he spoke f the sword of Rae Sing was unsheathed, and 
the Bania’s head rolled on the ground : then, turning his horse’s head to 
Jessulmer, he exclaimod, ‘‘better be a slave at once, than leave on the bounty 
of another.” His unexpected arrival outside his native city brought out the 
entire population to see him. His father, the Uawul, sent to know what had 
occasioned his presence, and he replied, that it was merely preparatory to 
pilgrimage. He was refused admittance , his followers were disarmed, and 
ho was sent to reside at the fortress of Dewoh, together with his sons Abba 
Sing and Dhonkul Sing, and their families. 

Salim Sing, who succeeded his father as prime minister of J essu|$*]C,> 
was but eleven years of ago at the time of bis murder. His young mint* 
appears, even at that early age to have a hot~ybed for revenge ; and the 
seeds which were sown quickened into a luxuriance rarely equalled even in 
those regions, whore human life is held in little estimation. “Without any 
of that daring valour which distinguishes the Rajpoot, he overcame* 
throughout a long course of years, «all who opposed him, uniting the sub- 
tlety of the serpent to the ferocity of the tiger. In person he was effeminate* 
in speech bland ; pliant and courteous in demeanour ; promising, without 
hesitation, and with all tho semblance of sincerity, what ho never bad the 
most remote intention to fulfil. Salim, or, as he was generally designated 
by his tribe, the Mehta, was a signal instance of a fact of which these annals 
exhibit too many examples, namely, the inadequacy of religious professions, 
though of a sovero character, as a restraint on moral conduct ; for though 

* Sirota is the Itajpoot term i'or khdat, ami is used by those who, like the Rana oi 
Oodipoor, prefer the vernacular dial act to the corrupt jargon of the Islamite* 6 iw-pn (fro#* 

* head/ sir, to * foot * pa) means a complete dress \ in short, cop-a-jpied, 

2# 
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the tenets of his faith (the J ain) imperatively prescribe the necessity of 
“hurting no sentient being, 1 ” and of sitting in the dark lather then by 
luring a moth into the flame of a lamp, incur the penalty attached to the 
sin of insect-murder, this man has sent more of‘‘ the sons of Jessoh 1 ’ to 
Yamaloca* than the sword of their external foes during his long adminis* 
tration. He had scarcely attained man’s estate when the outlawed chiefs 
were restored to their estates by a singular i intervention. Baja Bheem 
Sing had acceded to the gadi of Marwar, and the Mehta was chosen by 
the prince of Jessulmer, as his representative, to convey his congratulations, 
and the ta'ka of acknowledgment on his succession, to Raja Beejy Sing. On 
his return from this mission, he was waylaid and captured by the outlawed 
chieftains, who instantly passed sentence of death upon the author of their 
miseries. The sword was uplifted, when, ‘placing his turban at the feet 
of Zoorawur Sing,’ he implored his protection — and he found it ! Such 
is the Rajpoot ; — an anomaly amongst his species ; his character a com- 
pound of the opposite and antagonisticai qualities which impel mankind to 
virtue and to crime. Let me recall to the mind of the reader, that the 
protector of this vampire was the virtuous son of the virtuous Rajpootnl 
who, with an elevation of mind equal to whatever is recorded of Greek or 
Roman heroines, devoted herself, and a husband whom she loved, to the one 
predominant sentiment of the Rajpoot, sucamdherma , or 'fealty to the sove- 
reign.’ Yet had the wily Mehta effected the disgrace of this brave chief, 
to whom the Rawul owed his release from bondage and restoration to his 
throne, and forced him to join the outlaw's against the sand-hills of 
Barmair. Nothing can paint more strongly " the influence of this first of 
the Bhatti chiefs over his brethren than the act of preserving the life of 
their mortal foe, thus cast into their hands; for not only did they dissuade him 
from the act, but prophesied his repentance of such mistaken clemency. Only 
one condition was stipulated, their restoration to their homes. They were 
recalled, but not admitted to court : a distinction reserved for Zoorawur alone. 

When *Rae Sing was incarcerated in Dewoh, his eldest son, Abhe 
Sing, J Raj7cu?na9', t heir-apparent,' with the second son, Dhonku), were 
left at Barmair, with the outlawed chiefs. The Rawul, having in vain 
demanded his grand-children, prepared an army and invested Barmair. It 
was defended during six months, when a capitulation was acceded to, and 
the children were given up to Moolraj on the bare pledge of Zoorawur 
Sing, who guaranteed their safety ; and they were sent to the castle of 
Dewoh, where their father was confined, Soon after the castle vias fired, 
and Rae Sing and his wife were consumed in the flames. On escaping 
this danger, which was made to appear accidental, the young princes were 
confined in the fortress of Ramgurh, in the most remote comer of the desert, 
bordering the valley of Sinde, for their security and that of the Rawul 
(according to the Mehta’s account), and to prevent faction from having a 
nucleus around which to form But Zoorawur, who entertained doubts 
of the minister’s motives, reminded the Rawul that the proper place for ihe 
he it- apparent was the court, and that his honour stood pledged for his safety. 

, This was sufficient for the Mehta, whose mind was instantly intent upon 
the means to read hfmself of so conscientious an adviser. Zoorawur had a 


f Pluto’* realm, 
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Brother named Kaitsi, whose wife, according to the courtesy of Kajwarro 
had adopted the minister as her brother, Salim sounded his adopted sister 
as to her wish to see her husband become lord of Jinginialli. The tempter 
succeeded : he furnished her with poisoned comfits, which she administered 
to the gallant Zoorawur • and her lord was inducted into the estates of 
Jinginialli. Having t'nus disposed of the soul of the Bhatti nobility, he 
took off m detail the chiefs of Baroo, L angri, and many others, chiefly by 
the same means, though some by the dagger. Kaitsi, who, wh ther inno- 
cent, or a guilty participant in his brother's death, had benefited thereby, 
was mark* d in the long list of proscription ©f this fiend, who determined 
to exterminate every Rajpoot of note, Kaitsi knew* too much, and those 
connected with him shared in this dangerous knowledge : wife, brother, son, 
were therefore destined to fall by the same blow. The immediate cause 
of enmity was as follows. The minister, who desired to set aside the claims 
of the children of R.ie Sing to the gadi , and to nominate the youngest son 
of Moolraj as heir^apparent, was opposed by Kaitsi, as it could only be 
effected by the destruction of the former ; and he replied, that “no co- 
operation of his should sanction the spilling of the blood of any of his 
masters family.” Salim treasured up the remembrance of this opposition 
to his will though without any immediate sign of displeasure. Soon after, 
Kaitsi and his brother Suroop were returning from a nuptial ceremony 
at Kuuero, in the d ; stricu of Bhalotra. On reaching Beejoraye on the 
Jesaulmcr frontier, where the ministers of the Mehta's vengeance wero 
posted, the gallant Zoorawur and his brother were conducted into the 
castle, out of which tueir bodies were brought only to be burnt. Hearing 
of some intended evil to her lord, Kaitsi’s wife, with her infant son, Megha, 
sought protection in the minister’s own abode, where she had a double 
claim, as his adopted sifter, to sanctuary and protection. For five days, 
the force wns kept up of sending food for herself and child ; but the slave 
who conveyed it remarking, in coarse, unfeeling language, that both her 
husband and her brother were with their fathers, she gave a loose to grieve 
and determined on revenge. This being reported to the Mehta, he sent a 
dagger for her repose. 

Tim princes, Abho Sing and Dhonkul Sing, confined in the fortress 
of Ramgurh, soon after the murdar of Kaitsi were carried off, together with 
their wives nnd infants, by poison. The murderer then proclaimed Quj 
Sing, the youngest but one of all the posterity of Moolraj, as heir-apparent. 
His" brothers sought security in flight from this fiend-like spirit of tho 
minister, and arc now refugees in tho Bikaner territory. The following 
alip from the genealogical tree will shew the branches so unmercifully 
lopped off by this monster : 

Moolraj. 


Rae Sing 
poisoned 


Abbe Sing, 
pdlfcooed. . 


DhonkulSing. 

poisoned. 


Jeet Sing (bam), 

living. 


Man Sing, 

killed by a fall from bis how* 

7 T 7 

i‘ Stair* Quj Sing, Fnfcfci Sin 


Maba Sing, Tej Sing* DeVl‘ Stttfc* Quj Sing, Fnfcfci Sing, 
blind. in exile, in extie. reigning prince, in exile. 
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Maha Sing, being blind of one eye* (j hana ) could not succeed ; and 
Man Sing being killed by a fall from his horse, the Mehta was saved tho 
crime of adding one more “mortal murther to his crown/ 7 

It is a singular fact, that the longest reigns we know of in Rajwarra 
occurred during ministerial usurpations. The late Maharao of Kotah 
occupied the^acZi upwards of half a century, and tho Rawul Moalraj swayed 
the nominal sceptre of this oasis <»f the desert upwards of fifty eight ytais. 
His father ruled forty years, and I doubt whether, in all histoiy, wo can 
find another instance of father and son reigning for a centuiy. This 
centuty was prolific in change to the dynasty, whose whole history is full 
of strange vicissitudes. If we go back to Jesvvunt Sing, tho grandfather 
ofMoolraj, we find the lihatti principality touching the Gaiah on the 
north which devided it from Mooltan, on the west it was bounded by the 
Punjnud, and thus included a narrow slip of the fertile valley of Snide $ 
and we have seen it stretch at no remote period, even to the ancient capi- 
tal Mansoora, better known to the Hindu as Rori-Bekhor, tho islandic 
capital of ihe Mogdi ( SocZa) of Alexander. To the south, it rested on Dhat, 
including the castles of Sheo, Kottoroh, and Barmair, seized on by Marwar ; 
and in the east embraced the districts of Filodi, Poknrn, and other parts, 
also in the possession of Mar w ir or Bikaner. The whole of the state of 
Bhawulpur is formed out of the Bhatti dominion, and tho Rahtores have 
obtained therefrom not a small poition of their western frontier. This 
abstraction of territory will account for the heart-burnings and border 
feuds which continually break out between the Bhattis and Rahtores, and 
u the children of David (D aodpotras). ’ 

Could the same prophetic steel which carved upon the pillar of Brimsir 
the destinies of the grandson of the deified Heri, eleven hundred years 
before Christ, have subjoined to that of Jessoh the fate which awaited 
his descendant Moolraj, he would doubtless have regarded the prophecy as 
conveying a falsehood too gross for belief. That the offspring of the 
deified prince of Dwarica, who founded Guzni, and fought tho united kings 
of Syria and Bactria, should, at length, bo driven back on India, and 
compelled to seek shelter under the sign of the cross, roared admidst their 
sand-hills by a handful of strangers, whose ancestors, when they wore oven 
in the maturity of their fame, wore wandering in their native woods, with 
painted bodies, and offering human sacrifices to the sun-god,— more resem- 
bling Balsiva than Balorishna,— these would have seemed prodigies too 
wild for faith. 

* A person blind of one eyo is incompetent in 0 succeed, according to Hindu law, 
is tbe nickname given to a person labouring under this personal d fret, which toim is 
mcroly an anagram of cmka, ‘the oyo 5 Tho loss of an eye dot's not dopuvo an occupant of 
his lights— of which wo hod ft curious example in the su go of tin' impend! ut\ oi Delhi, 
which gavo lise to tho remaik, that the tin 00 groat ost men ihoiua had only ihe comple- 
ment of one man amongst them : the Kmpcrm’ had be«n clepi ivod cl boih oy< s by tho bru- 
tality of Ghol am Kadir; tho besieging chief Ffolcnr Wu»h kcturt, ns was the defendor, Sir D. 
Ochterlony Holcar’s name has become synouWms witn hniwr, and many a howo, dog, and 
man, blind of an eye, is oallod after this celebrated hlnhrattn loarh r. The Hindus, by what 
Eduction I know not, attach a degree of moral obi * A ndy to eveiy individual kru/a and appear 
make no disiiniion bofcween tho natural nnd the acquired defect. ; though to all kana<> 
Hijey apply another and more dignified appellation, Hitkrrtchryct, tho Jupiti r of th dr astro* 
ia^thoiogy, which very giy.ro personage came by his misfmtano in no croddohlo ay, — lor, 

altWSgfh the qurv, or spiritual head of the tlmiln Gods, ho sot as bad a moral example t n 
them** $$ tbo classical Jupitoi* to tho tenants of tho Greek nnd Boman Pantheon, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ramil Moolraj enters into treaty with the English. — The Raja dies. — His 
Grandson , Guj Sing, 'proclaimed. — lie becomes a mere puppet in the 
minister’s hands. — Third article of the Treaty. — Inequality of the alli- 
ance — Its importance to Jessuhner. — Consequences to be apprehended by 
the British Government. — Dangers attending the enlarging the circle of our 
political connections. — Importance oj Sessulmer in the event of Russian 
invasion. — British occupation of the valley of the Indus considered. — Salim 
Sing’s administration resumed. — Ilis rapacity and tyranny increase.— 
Wishes his office to be hereditary. — Report of the British agent to hi$ 
Government. — Palliwals self— exiled. — Banker’s families kept as host- 
ages. — Revenues arising from confiscation . — Wealth of the minister.— 
Border— feud detailed to exemplify the interfei'enee of the paramount 
power— The M aldotes of B aroo. — Their history. — Nearly exterminated by 
the WahLores of Bikaner.— Stimulatedby the minister Salim Sing. — Ca us e 
of this treachery, — He calls for British interference. — Granted. Result,— 
Rawul Guj Sing arrives at Oodipoor. — Marries the Raw’s daughter.— 
Influence of this lady. • 

It was in the S amvat (ora) of Vierama, 1818, tbat Rawul Moolraj was 
inaugurated on the throne of Jessoh ; aud it was in the year of our Lord 
1818, that a treaty of “perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of interests’’ 
was concluded between the Honourable East India Company and Maha 
Rawul Moolraj, the Raja of Je>sulmer, his heirs and successors, the latter 
agreeing “to act in subordinate co-opcration with the British government, and 
with submission to its supremacy.”* This was almost the last act of Rawul 
Moolraj, who had always neon a more puppet in the hands of Mehta Salim 
Sing or his father. Ho died A. D. 1820, when his grandson, Guj Sing, WM 

proclaimed. 

Rawul Guj Sing was fitted^ from his years, his past seclusion, and the 
examples which had occurcd before his eyes, to ho the submissive pageant 
Salim Sing roquired. Isolated, in every sense, ft om intercourse with the 
rest of mankind, by tho policy of the mini-tor, he had no community of 
sympathy with them, and no claim.upon their aid. Surrounded by the crea- 
tures of 'Salim Sing, who, even to their daily dole, a scribe every thing to his 
man’s favour, each word, each gesture, is watched and reported. The prinoe 
himself, his wives .and family, are alike dependents on the minister’s bounty, 
often capriciously exercised. If he requires a horse, ho must solicit it j or if 
desirous of bestowing somo reoompenso, he requests to he furnished with tho 
means, and deems himself fortunate if ho obtain a moiety of his suit. 

It will be observed from the date of this treaty (Dec 1818), that Jessul- 
mer was tho last of tho states of I ndia received under the protection of the 
British Government. Its distance made it an objeot of little solicitude to 


* See Appendix No. Ill, for » copy of this treaty, 
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iis * and the miuiater, it Is said, had many long and serious consultations with 
his oracles before he united his destiny with ours. He doubted the security 
of his power if the Rawul should become subordinate to the British Goveru- 
ment ; and he was only influenced by the greater risk of being the sole state 
In Rajwarra without the pale of its protection, which would have left him to 
the mercy of those enemies whom his merciless policy had created aiound 
him. The third and most important article of the treaty* tranquillized his 
apprehensions as to external foes ; with these apprehensions all fear as to the 
consequences arising from ministerial tyianny towards the princely exiles wa3 
banished, and we sh$,ll presently find that this alliance, instead of checking 
his rapacity and oppression, incited them. But it is necessary, in the first 
place, to bestow a few remarks on the policy of the alliance as regards the 
British Government. 

Its inequality requires no demonstration : the objects to be attained by 
it to the respective parties having no approximation to party. The advan- 
tages to Jessulmer Were immediate ; and to use the phraseology of the treaty, 
were not only of “great magnitude/* but were vitally importai t. From the 
Instant the treaties were exchanged, her existence as a permanent state, 
which was not worth half a century's purchase, was secured. Her power had 
been gradually declining, and reign after reign was uarrowing her possessions 
to the vicinity of the capital. One stat^, Bhawulpur, had been formed from 
her northern territory ; while those of Sinde, Bikaner and Jodpnor, had been 
greatly aggrandized at her expense • and all were inclined, as occasion arose 
to encroach upon her feebleness. The faithless character of tho minister, 
Salim Sing afforded abundant pretexts for quaere), and the anarchy of her 
neighbours proved her only safeguard during the later years of her indepen- 
dent existence. Now, the British Government having pledged itself to exert 
its power for the protection of the principality, in the event of any serious 
invasion/’ her fears either of Sindies, Daodpotras, or of Rahtores, are at 
rest. The full extent of this pledge may not have been contemplated when 
it was given ; like all former alliances, it is the base of another step in ad- 
vance. Instead of restricting the vast circle of our political connexions, it 
at once carried us out of India, placing us in actual contact and possible 
collision with the rulers of Sinde and the people beyond the Indus. Marwar 
and Bikaner bemg already admitted to our alliance, the power of settling 
their feuds with the Bhattis is comparatively simple • but with Da«dpotra 
we have no political connexions, and with Sinde, only those of “perpetual 
friendship, and mutual intercourse but no stipulation ensuring respect to 
our remonstrances in case of the aggression of their subjects on our Bhatti 
ally. Are we then to push our troops through the desert to repel such acts, 
or must we furnish pecuniary subsides (the cheapest mode), that she may 
entertain mercenaries for that object ? We must view it, in thi^ light, as 
an event, not only not fm] robable, but of very likely occurronce* Our alli- 
ance with Cutcli involved us in this perplexity in 1819. Our armies were 
formed and moved to the frontier, and a declaration of war was avoided only 


• . . , In V 10 event an 7 3enona invasion directed towards tho overthrow of the 

JeSSU * ‘ J ! r ’ ot k®r danger of great magnitude occurring to that principality, 

Wll \ e uf fc / ts P°^ erfor tha protection of the principality . provided 
that th$ quarrel he not asenbable to the Raja of Jessulmer, * ** * 
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by accepting a tardy amende in no way commensurate with the insult of 
invading, massacring, and pillaging our allies.* In this instance, our means 
of chastisement were facilitated by our maritime power of grappling with 
the enemy, but if the insult proceeds from the government of Upper Sinde 
(only) nominally dependent on Hydembad), or from Bhawulpur, how are we 
to cope with these enemies of our ally ? Such wars might lead us into a 
terra incognita beyond the Indus, or both the spirit and letter of the treaty 
will be null. 

What, therefore, are the advantages we can hc^d out to ourselves for 
the volunteer of <>ur amity and protection to this oasis of the desert ? To 
have disregarded the appeal of Jessulmer for protection, to have made her 
the sole exception in all Rajpootana from our amicable relations, would have 
been to consign her to her numerous enemies, and to let loose the spirit of 
rapine and revenge, which it was the main object of all these treaties to 
suppress : the Bhattis svould have become a nation of lobbers, the Bedouins 
of the Indian desert. Jessulmer was the first link in a chain of free states, 
which formerly united the commerce of the Ganges with that of the Indus, 
but which interminable feuds had completely severed ; the possibility of re- 
union depending upon a long continuance of tranquility and confidence. 
This object alone would have warrented our alliance with Jessulmer. But 
if ho look to futurity, to the possible invasion of India, which can be best 
effected through the maritime provinces of Persia, the valley of the Indus 
will be the base of the invader’s operations. The possession of Jessulmer 
would then be of vital importance, by giving us the command of Upper 
Sinde, and enabling usto*act against the enemy simultaneously with our 
armies east of the Delta, the most practicable p-dnt of advance into India. 
We may look upon invasion by the ancient routes pursued by Alexander, 
Mahmood, and Timoor, as utterly visionary, by an army encumbered with 
all the material necessary to success, and thus the valley of Sinde presents 
the only practicable route. But it would bo a grand error, both in a poli- 
tical and military point of view, to possess ourselves of this valley, even if an 
opportunity were again to occur. It is true, the resources of that fertile 
region, so analogous to Egypt, would soon, under our management, main-* 
tam an army sufficient to defend it ; and this Would bring us at ohee 
into contact with the power (Persia) which ding to us for support, and will 
bo adverso to us only when rendered subservient to Russia. It were well 
to view the possible degradation and loss of power to Russia, in Europe, as 
likely to afford a fre^h stimulant to her ancient schemes of oriental aggran- 
disement. By some, these schcmo^are looked upon as Quixotic, and I confess 
myself to be of the number. The better Russia is acquainted with the 
regions she would have to pass, the less desire will she evince for an under- 
taking, which, even if successful! in the outset, would be useless; for if shfe cob- 


* The attitude assumed by the energetic Government of Bombay, Mr. Flphin stone, on 
that occasion, will for a long timo remain a lesson to the triumvirate government of Sinde. 
To the Author it still appears a subject of regret that, with iho adequate preparation, the 
season, and every thiny promising a certainty of success, the p»oifio tone of Lard Hastings*, 
policy should have prevented the proper aeseition of our dignity, by chastising an insult, 
aggravated in every shape. A treaty of amity and mutual intercourse was the result of 
this armament ; but although twelve years have since elapsed, our intercourse has remained 
in statu quo ; but this is no ground for quarrel, 
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quered, she could not ‘maintain India. But, to me, it still appears imperative 
that this power should formally renounce such designs : the state of perpetual 
preparation rendered necessary by her menacing position, being so injurious 
to our finances, is worse than the actual attempt, which would only entail 
upon her inevitable loss. We lest, through our unwise economy, a noble 
opportunity of maintaining an ascendency at the court of Caubul, which 
would have been easily prevailed upon, for our pecuniary aid, to make over 
to us the sovereignty of Sinde fwere this desirable), which is still considered 
a grand division of Caubul. 

But setting the political question aside, and considering our possession 
of the valley of Sind^ only in a military point of view, our occupation of it 
would be prejudicial to us, We should have a long line to defend, and rivers 
are no barriers in modern warfare. Whilst an impassable desert is between 
us, and we have the power, by means of our allies, of assailing an enemy at 
several points, though we are liable to attack but from one, an invader 
could not maintain himself a single season. On this ground, the mainten- 
ance of friendship with this remote nook of Rajpoot civilization is defensible, 
and we have the additional incitement of rescuing the most industrious and 
wealthy commercial communities in India from the fangs of a happy : to 
whom, and the enormities of his government, we return. 

No language can adequately represent the abuse of power with which 
the treaty has armed the rapacious minister of Jessulmer, and it is one of the 
many instances of the inefficacy of our system of alliances to secure prosperi- 
ty, or even tranquillity to these long-afflicted regions ; which although 
rescued from external assailants, are still the }<ey of discord and passion 
within. It will not be difficult, at the proper time and place, to make this 
appear.** The Mehta felt the advantages which the treaty gave him, in res- 
pect to neighbouring states ; but he also felt that he had steeped himself too 
deeply in the blood of his master's family, and in that of bxi noblest chief- 
taius, #?Sope sihv^ ff&sl tfr -effected, could restore to him the 
confidence of those he had so outraged. With commercial men, with the 
industrious husbandman or pastoral communities, he had so long forfeited all 
claim to credit, that his oath was not valued at a sxnglo grain of the sand of 
their own desert dominion. 

The bardic annalist of Rajpootana, when compelled to record tho acts of 
% tyrant,’ first announces his moral death ; then corpes the metempsychosis, — 
frame with the spirit of a demon. In this manner is de- 
linated the famed Visaldeo, the Chohan king of Ajmcre. Whether tho Bhatfci 
minister wifi obtain' such a posthumous apology for his misdeeds, a future 
historian will learn ; but assuredly he is. never mentioned, cither in poetry or 
prose, but as a vampire, draining the life blood of a whole people. For a 
short time after the treaty was formed, he appeared to fall in with tho march 
of universal reformation ; but whether it was that his crimes h:I outlawed 
him from the sympathies of all around, or that ho could feel no enjoyment 
but in his habitual crimes, he soon gave ampler indulgence Vo his rapacious 
spirit. The cause of his temporary forbearance was attributed t© his anxiety 


* It is my intention (if space is lefty to give a oonoise statement of the effects of our 

aJKances, individually and collectively, in the states of Eajwarra, with a few hints towards 
amending the system, at the conclusion of this volume* 
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to have an article added to the treaty, garanteeing the office of prime minister 
in hi-* family, perhaps with a view to legalize his plunder ; but seeing no hope 
of fixing an hereditary race of vampires on the land, his outrages became 
past all endurance, and compelled the British agent, at length, to report 
to his government (on the 17th December 1821), that he considered the alli- 
ance disgraceful to our reputation, by countenancing the idea that such acts 
can be tolerated under its protection, Representations to the minister were 
a nullity ; he protested against their fidelity ; asserted in specious language 
his love of justice and mercy ; and recommenced his system of confiscations, 
contributions, and punishments, with redoubled severity* All liajwarra felt 
an interest in these proceedings, as the banters of Jessulmer, suppoited by 
the capital of that singular class, the Palliwals, are spread all over India. 
But this rich community, amounting to five thousand families, are nearly all 
in voluntary exile, and the bankers fear to return to their native land with 
the fruits of their industry, which they would renounce for ever, but that he 
retains their families as hostages. Agucuhure is almost unknown, and com- 
merce, internal or exiernal, has ceased through want of security. The sole 
revenue arises from confiscation- It is asserted that the minister has amassed 
no less than two crores, which wealth is distributed in the various cities of 
Hindusthan, and has been obtained by pillage and the destruction of the 
most opulent families of his country during the last twenty years. He has 
also, it is said, possessed himself of all the crown-jewels and property of value, 
which ha has sent out of the country. Applications were continually being 
made to the British agent fey passports ('pertcanas), by commercial men, to 
withdraw their families from the country. But all have somo tics which 
would be hazarded by their withdrawing, oven if such a step weie otherwise 
free from danger ; for while the minister afforded passports, in obedience to 
the wish of the agent, he might cut them off in the desert. This makes 
many boar the ills they have. 

We shall terminate our historical sketch of Jessulmer with the details 
of a border-feud, which called into operation the main condition of tho 
British alliance, — the right of universal arbitration in the international 
quarrels of Rajpootana. The predatory habits of the Maldutes of Baron 
originated a rupture, which threatened to involve the two states in war, and 
produced an invasion of the Rahtores, sufficiently serious to warrant British 
interference. It will hardly be credited that this aggression, which drew 
down upon the Maldotes the vougenance of Rikanecr, was covertly stimulated 
by the minister, for the express purpose of their extripation, for reasons 
which will appear presently ; yet tib was the first to complain of the re* 
taliatiom To understand this matter, a slight sketch of tho Maldote tribe 
is requisite. 

The Maldotes, the Kailuns, the Birsungs, the Pohurs, and Tezmalotes, 
are all Bhatti tribes 5 but, Irons their lawless nabits, these names have become, 
liko those of Bedouin, Kuzzafe, or Pindarri, synonimous with ‘robber,’ Tha 
first are descended from Rao Maldoo, and hold the fief (putta) of Baroo, con- 
sisting of eighteen villages, adjoining the tract called Kbari-putta, wetted 
from the Bhattis by the Rahtores of Bikaner, who, to confess- the truth, 
morally Reserve tho perpetual hostility of this Bhatti lord-marcher, inasmuch 
as they were the intruders, and have deprived them (the Bhattis) of much 
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territory. But the Rahtores, possessing the right of the strongest, about 
twenty-five years ago exercised it in the most; savnge manner $ for, having in- 
vaded BaruO, they put almost the entire community to the sword, without 
respect to age or sex, levelled the towns, filled up the wells, and carried off 
the herds and whatever was of value. The survivors took shelter in the re* 
cesses of the desert, and propagated a progeny, which, about the period ef 
connection with the British, re- occupied their deserted lands. The minister, 
it is assarted, beheld the revival of this infant colony with no more favourable 
eye than did their enemies of Bikaner, whom, it is alleged, he invited once 
more to their destruction. The lawless habits of this tribe would have been 
assigned by the minister as his motive for desiring their extermination ; but 
if we look back (p. 199), we shall discover the real cause in his having in- 
curred the lasting enmity of this clan for the foul assassination of their chief, 
who had been a party to the views of the heir-apparent, Rae Sing, to get rid 
of this incubus on thrir freedom. The opportunity afforded to take ven- 
geance on the Mhldotes arose out of a service indirectly ^done to the British 
government. On the revolt of the Peshwa, he sent his’agents to Jessulmer 
to purchase camels. One herd, to the number of four hundred, had left the 
Bhatti frontiers, and whilst passing through the Bikaner territory, were set 
upon by the Maldotes, who captured the wholo,and conveyed them to Barooo. 
It is scarcely to be supposed that such an aggression on the independence of 
Bikaner would have prompted her extensive armament, or the rapidity with 
which her troops passed the Bhatti frontier to avenge the insult, without 
some private signal from the minister, who was # loud in his call for British 
interference ; though not until Nokha and Baroo, their principal towns, woro 
levelled, the chief killed, the wells filled up, and the. victorious amy follow- 
ing up its success by a rapid march on Beekumpur, in which tho fiscal lands 
began to suffer. The minister then discovered he had overshot the mark, 
and claimed our interference,* which was rapid and effectual ; and tho 
Bikaner commander the more willingly complied with the request t# retire 
within his own frontier, having effected more than his object. 

The tortuous policy, the nev^r-ending and eoarcely-to-be-oomprohended 
border-feuds of these regions, must, for a long while, generate such appeals. 
Since these associated hands attach no dishonour to their predatory profes- 
sion, it will be some time before they acquire proper notions ; but when they 
discover there is no retreat in which punishment may not reach them, they 
will learn the benefits of cultivating the arts of peace, of whose very name 
no trace exists in their history. 

We have lost sight of the Rawul, thfe title of the prince of Jeesuhner, 
in the prominent acts of his minister. Guj Sing, who occupies tho gadi of 
^Jessoh, to the prejudice of his elder biothors, who are still in exile in 
Bikaner, appears very well suited to the minister’s purpose, and to have little 
desire beyond his horses, and vegetating in quiet. The physiognomists of 
Jessulmer, however, ^prognosticate the development of moral worth in duo 
season : a consummation devoutly to be wished, and tha first symptom of 

* The Author has omitted to mention that he was Political Agent for Ji*hku 1 nnr ; m that 
Ms oontrol extended uuiteruptedly, almost from Sindc to Shale: i r\, from h.» Tndurt, or 
groat Sindh, to th * Ohuottt^ndh, or little river — h$uo Map.) Thero are flovm-a* ptmittiu <io« 
Bignafcod Sind’h, m Central India, a word purely Tatar, or iSqyUuc. Ata'&Ua. ‘tho Father* 
EiYsr/ is one of the many names of tho Xniuy, 
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which must be the riddance of his minister by whatever process. The artful 
Salim deemed that it would redound to his credit, and bolster up his inter- 
est, to seek a matrimonial alliance with the Rana’s family ot Mewar. The 
overture was accepted, and the coco-symbol transmitted to the Rawul, who 
put himself at the head of the Bhatti chivalry to wed and escort his bride 
through the desert. The Rahtore princes of Bikaner and Kishengurh, who 
were at the same time suitors for tho hands of another daughter and a grand 
daughter of tho Rana, simultaneously arrived at Oodipoori with their res* 
pective corteges ; and this triple alliance threw a degree of splendour oyer 
the capital of the Seesodias, to which it had long been a stranger. Guy Bing 
lives very happy with his wife, who has given him an* heir to his desert 
domain, The influence of high rank is seen in the respect paid to the Rana- 
Wut-ji, (the title by which she is designated,) even by the minister, and she 
exerts this influence most humanely for tho amelioration of her aubjeots.* 


CHAPTER VII- 

Qeographical position of Jessulmer v — Its superficial area . — List &f its chief 
towns, — Population. — Jessulmer chiefly desert . — Muggro, a rocky ridge , 
— traced from Catch.— Sirr9, or salt-marshes . — Kanoad Sir?* Bail . — Pro- 
ductions. — Husbandry.— Manufacturer — Commerce . — Kuttars, or cara- 
vans. — 'Articles of trade. — Revenues. — Land and transit taxes.- Dhanni, 
or hearth-tax . — Thali, or tax on food . — Dind, or forced contribution. — Citi- 
zens refuse to pay. — Enormous wealth accumulated by the minister by 
extortion . — - Establishments . — Expenditure . — Tribes . — Bhaltis.-- TJidr 
moral estimation.— Personal appearance and dress. — Their predilection 
for opium and tobacco — Paliiwala, their history . — Numbers, wealth , em- 
ployment.' — Curious rile or worship. — Palli coins . — Pokurna Brahmins . 
Title. — Numbers. — Singular typical worship.— Race of Jut— Castle of 
Jessulmer. 

Trns country still dependent on the Rawul extends between 70 Q 30 r 
and 72 Q 30' E, long., and between tho parallels of 26 q 20' and 27 9 50' N. 
lat, though a small atrip protrudes, in the N, E angle, as high as 28 q 30'. 
This irregular surface may bo roughly estimated to contain fifteen thousand 
square miles. The number of towire, villages, and hamlets, scattered over 
this wide space, does not exceed two hundred and fifty; somo estimate it at 
three hundred, and others depress it to two hundred : the mean cannot „ be 
wide of the truth. To enable the reader to arrive at a conclusion as to the 
population of thi* region, wo subjoin a calculation, from data furnished by 
thehest-informed*natives, which was made in the year 1815 ; but we must 
add, that from tho tyranny of the minister, the population of the capital 
(which is nearly half of the oountry), has been greatly diminished. 

* I had tho honour of rocoiving several letters from this queen df tho desert}, who looked 

to her father** house and his friends, as the best objects for support, whftet uueh a boing as 
?Mm wa* the master of her ovru an 1 her husband*! dtetisj*. 
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'The chtef has the title 
of Kao, and twenty 
four villages dei end* 
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fe#Jj hundred and twenty-fivo Tillages and I 
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twenty*, at four inhabitants to each. ...... 

i Total 
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average 


( Rawulote first noblo 
of Jesso!™**** 


fWaldoto : has eighteen 
j villages attached not 
C included in tills. 
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According to this census, we have a population not superior to one of 
the secondary cities of Great Britain, scattered over fifteen thousand square 
miles, nearly one-half, too, belonging to the capital, which being omitted, the 
result would give from two to three souls only for each square mile* 

Face of the Country , — The greater part of Jessulmer is tkul y or rooe, 
both terms meaning ‘a desert waste.’ From Lowar, on the Jodpoor frontier, 
to Kharra, the refnote angle touching Sinde, the country may be described 
as a continuous tract of arid sand, frequently rising into lofty teebas (sand - 
hills), in some parts covered with low jungle. This line, which nearly bisects 
Jessulmer, is also the line of demarcation of positive sterility and compara- 
tive cultivation* To the north* is one uniform and naked waste; to the 
south, are ridges of rock termed m'uggro, rooe , and light soil. 

The ridge of hills is a most important feature in the geology of this desert 
region* It is to be traced from Cutch Bhooj, strongly or faintly marked, 
according to the nature of the country. Sometimes it assumes, as at Choh- 
tun, the character of a mountain; then dwindles into an insignificant ridge 
scarcely discernible, and often serves as a bulwark for the drifting sands, 
which cover and render it difficult to trace it at all. As it reaches the Jes- 
sulmer county it is more developed ; and at the capital, erected on a peak 
about two hundred and fifty feet high, its presence is more distinct, and its 
character defined. The capital of the Bhattis appears as the nucleus of a 
series of ridges, which diverge from it in all directions for the space of fifteen 
miles* One branch terminates at Ramghur, thirty-five miles north-west of 
Jessulmer; another branch extends easterly to Pokurn (in Jodpoor), and 
thence, in a north-east direction, to Filodi; from whence, at intervals, it is 
traceable to Guri lala, nearly fifty miles due north. It is a yellow-coloured 
sand stone, in which ochre is abundantly found, with which the people daub 
their houses. 

These barren ridges, and the lofty undulating teebas of sand, arc the 
only objects which diversify the almost uniform sterility of these regions. 
No trees interpose their verdant foliage to relieve the eye, or shelter the ex- 
hausted frame of the traveller. It is nearly a boundless waste, varied only 
by a few stunted shrubs of the acaeia or mimosa family, some succulent plant! 
or prickly grapes, as the bhoorut or burr, which clings to his garment and 
increase his miseries. Yet compared with the more northern portion, where 
“a sea of sand without a sign of vegetation”* forms the prospect, the vici- 
nity of the capital is a paradise. 

There is not a running stream throughout Jessulmer ; but there are 
many temporary lakes or salt marshes, termed sirr, formed by the collection 
of waters from the sand-hills, which aro easily dammed in to prevent escape. 
They are ephemeral, seldom lasting bet a few month? ; though after a very 
severe monsoon they have been known to remain throughout the year. One 
of these, called the Kanoad Sirr, extends from Kaaoad to Mohungurb, cover* 
ing a space of eighteen miles, and iu which some water remains throughout 

* — — * — — 

* So Mr* ftlphinstone describes the tract about Foogul, one of the earliest possessions of 
the Bhattis, and one of the NoJtoti Maru-ca, or * nine castles of tho desert/ around Whose sand* 
hills as bravo a colony was reared and maintained as ever carried lance. Ran Racing was 
Irrd of Poogul, whose son originated that episode given in Vbl. I, jp. ftven these sand- 
hills, which in November appeared to Mr. Blphinstono without a sign of vegetation, could be 
made to yield good crops oi btyra. 4 
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the year. When it overflows, a small stream issues from the Sirr, and pur- 
sues an easterly direction for thirty mi'es before it is absorbed : its existence 
depends on the parent lake. The salt which it produces is the property of 
the crown, and adds something to the revenue. 

S oil, husbandry , and products. — Notwithstanding the apparent poverty 
of this desert soil, nature has not denied it the powers of production ; it is 
even favourable to some grains, especially th ebajra, which prefi rs a light 
salad* In a favourable season, they grow sufficient for the consumption of 
two and even three years, and then they import only wheat from Sindc*. 
When those parts favourable for bajra have been saturated with two or throe 
heavy showers, they commence sowing, and the crops spring up rapidly. The 
great danger is that ot too much rain when the crops are advanced, for, 
having little tenacity, they are often washed away. The bajra of the sand- 
hills is deemed for superior to that of JEEindusthan, and prejudico gives it a 
preference even to wheat, which does not bear a higher prioe, at times of 
scarcity, Bajra , in plentiful seasons, sells at one and half a maimds for a 
rupee :* but this does not often occur, as they calculate five bad seasons for 
a good one. J ooar is also grown, but only in the low flat?. Cotton is pro- 
duced in the same soil as the bajra . It is not generally known that this plant 
requires but a moderate supply of water ; it is deteriorated in the plains of 
India from over-irrigation: at least such is the idea of tho desert- farmer, who 
perhaps does not make sufficient allowance for the cooler substratum of his 
sand-hills, compared with the black loam of Malwa, A variety of pulses 
grew on the sheltered sides of the teebas , as monf, moth , Sfc also tho oil-plant 
(til) and abundance of the gowar, a diminutive melon, not largo than a hen’s 
egg, which is sent hundreds of miles, as a rarity. Around the capital, and 
between the lidges where soil is deposited or formed, and whore they dam-up 
the waters, are grown considerable quantities of wheat of very good quality, 
turmeric, and garden-Ptuffs. Barley and gram are, in good seasons, roared 
in small quantities* but rice is entirely an article of import from tho valley 
of Sinde. 

Implements of husbandry, — Where the soil is light, it will be concluded that 
the implements are simple. They have two kinds of plough, for one or two 
oxen, or for the camel, which animal is moat in requisition. They tivad out 
the grain with oxen, as in all p *rts of India, and not unfrequently they yoko 
the cattle to their haJcerries. or carts, and pass tho whole over tho grain. ^ 

Manufactures. —There is little scope for the ingenuity of the mechanic in 
this tract. They make cotton cloths, but the raw material is almost all exported. 
Their grand article of manufacture is from the wool of tho sheep pastured in 
the desert, which is fabricated into loocs, or blankets scarfs,' f potticoats, turbans 
of every quality. Cups and platters are mado from a mineral called aboor , a 
calcareous substance, of a dark chocolate ground, with light brown 
vermioulated stripes; female ornaments of e'ephanb’s toctb, and arms of an 
inferior quality. These comprehend the artificial productions of this desert 
capital. 

Commerce » — Whatever celebrity Jossulmer possesses, as a commerciul 

i _ 

' '* About a hundred weight for two shillings. 

\ l brought home several paius of these, with crimson borders, eui&oiwfttly flue to be worn 
ft# a winter shawl in this country. 
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mart, arises from its position as a place of transit between the eastern coun- 
tries, the valley of the Indus, and those beyond that stream, the Kuttars 
(tho term for a caravan of camels) to and from Hydrabad, Rory-Bekher, 
Shikarpoor and Ootch, from the Gangetic provinces, and the Punjab, passing 
through it. The indigo of the Doab, the opium of Kotah and Malwa, the 
famed sugar-candy of Bikaner, iron implements from Jeypoor, are exported 
to Shikarpur* and lower Sinde, whence elephant’s teeth (from Africa), dates, 
ooco-nuts, drugs, and chundus,f are imported, with pistachios and dried 
fruits from Bhawulpoor. 

Revenues and taxes.— T he personal revenue of the prinoes of Jessulmert 
is, or rather was, estimated at upwards of four lakhs of rupees, of whioh 
more than one lakh was from the land. The transit duties were formerly 
tbelmosb certain and most prolific branch of the fiscal income ; but the bad 
faith of the minister, the predatory habits of the Bhatti chiefs proceeding 
mainly from thence, and the general decrease of oommerce, have conspired 
nearly to annihilate this source of income, said at one time to reach three 
lakhs of rupees. These imports are termed dan , and the oolleotor dannie, 
who was stationed at convenient points of all the principal routes whioh 
diverge from the capital. 

Land tax..— From one-fifth to one-seventh of the gross produce of the 
land is set asido as the tax of the crown, never exceeding the first nor fall- 
ing short of the last.§ It is paid in kind, which is purchased on the spot 
by the Palliwul Brahmins v or Banias, and tho value remitted to the 
treasury. 

DAooa.-— The third and now. the most certain branch of revenue is the 
dhooa , literally ‘ smoke,’ and whioh we may render ‘ chimney or hearth-tax,’ 
though they have noither the one nor the other in these regions. It is also 
termed , thali, which is the brass or silver platter out of whioh they eat, and 
is tantamount to a table-allowance. It never realizes above twenty thousand 
rupees annually, whioh. however, would bo abundant for the simple fare of 
.Jetisulmor. No houso is exompt from the payment of this tax. 

D ind . — There is an arbitrary tax levied throughout those regions, uni- 
versally known and detosted under the name of dind, the make-weight of all 
thoir budgets of ways and moans. It was first imposed in Jessulmer in S, 
1830 (A.D. 1774), under tho less odious appellation of “additional dhooa or 
thali,' 1 ’ and the amount was only two thousand seven hundred rupees, to be 
levied from tho monied interest of tho capital The Mahesris agreed to pay 
their share, but tho Oswals (tho two chief mercantile classes) holding out, 
wore forcibly sent up to the castle, vind suffered the ignominious punishment 

* fihikarpeor, tho groat commercial mart of the valley of Sinde, west of the Indue* 

f Ohvndu* § Is a scented wood for mall**, or k chaplets.* 

j I havo no correct data for estimating the revenues of tho chieftains. Thev are gene r* 
ally almost double the laud-revenue of the princes in the other states of Rajwarra; perhaps 
about two Ink* s, which ought to bring Into the field seven hundred horse. 

§ This, if strictly V and followed, is according to ancient principles? Menu ordalpe 
the sixth, I could have wished Colonel Briggs to hnve known this fact, when he was occupied 
on his wseePent work on "tho Laud-fca.'; of India out it had entirely esoaped my recollec- 

tion, In this moat remote corner oflJiudusthan, in spite of oppiossion, ftr is curiottfi to ob- 
serve the adherence to primitive custom. These notes on the sources of revenue in Jesful- 
mer were oommunicatod to mo so far back as 14311, and f laid them before the Bengal Go* 
rernment in 1814-15, 
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of the basfcina h. They paid the dornand, but immediately on their release 
entered into a compact on oath, never again to loot on the RawuPs (Mool- 
raj’s) face, which was religiously kept during their mutual lives, When he 
passed through the streets of his capital, the Oswals abandoned their shops 
and banking-houses, retiring to the interior of their habitations in order to 
avoid the sight of him* This was strenuously persevered in for many years, 
and had such an effect upon the prince, that he visited the principal persons 
of this^ class, and “ spreading his scarf” (pulla pussaona ),* in treated forgive- 
ness, giving a writing on oath never again to impose dind, if they would 
make the dhooa a permanent tax. The Oswals accepted the repentance of 
their prince, and agreed to his terms. In S. 1841 and 1852, his necessities 
compelling him to raise money, he obtained by loan, in the first period, 
twenty-seven thousand, and in the latter, forty thousand rupees, which he 
faithfully repaid, When the father of the present minister came into power 
he endeavoured to get back the bond of his sovereign abrogating the obnoxi- 
ous dind, and offered, as a bait, to renounce the dhooa, . The Oswals placed 
more value on the virtue of their instrument than it merited, for in spite of 
the bond, he in S. 1857 levied sixty thousand, and in 1863, eighty thousand 
rupees. A visit of the Rawul to the Ganges was seized upon as a fit oppor- 
tunity by his subjects to get this oppression redressed, and fresh oaths were 
made by the orince, and broken by the minister, who has bequeathed his 
rapacious spirit to his son. 

Since the accession of Guj Sing, only two years ago.f Salim Sing has 
extorted fourteen lakhs 0£140,000)- Burdbhan, a merchant of great wealth 
and respectability, and whose ancestors are known and respected through- 
out Raj warn as S ahooears, has been at various times stripped of all his 
riches by the^ minister and his father, who, to use the phraseology of the 
sufferers, * will never be satisfied while a rupee remains in Jessulmcr,” 

Establishment 8, Expenditure . — We subjoin a rough estimate of the 
household establisment, &c, of this desert king. 


Burr* 

Rozgar Sirdar§ , . . 7 . . , 

Sebundiea or Mercenariesjl 

Household horse, 10 elephants, 200 camels, and chariots,*, 
500 Bargeer horse....*. 


KupOOB. 

20,000 

40.000 

75.000 

36.000 

60.000 


. * pussaom, or * spreading the cloth or scarf/ is the figurative language of intreatv. 

^ thoreon in 

f This was written in 18Z1-2. 

n>tw>JL««- 8 * u Z iaola ? e r B t ^ e wh ° Ie ^sehold or personal attendants, tho guards and slaves. 
S^ecezve rationB of food, and make up tlie rest of their subsistence belabour iu the town, 
The Burr consists of about L 000 people, and is estimated to cost 20,000 rupees anunlly. 

attend the 2 pTc’fencr * Fo^irk^ 08 tol ?’ or ‘ ^ww,* to tho feudal chieftains who 

? Formerly they had an order upon the Danuis, or collectors of tho 

Pan v a nli,listor t0 R»w»l Ohaitra, commuted it for 
nnwwseaeh rfailr- kk® ra ['^ j'^ 6 , P erson > from half a silver rupoo to seven 

^ lb disbursement is calculated at <10,000 rupees annually, 

75,ol^pMZZu7 r ° BnMy SOldi6rS * th ° fort ’ of ™ Emoted to cost 
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Rani ? s or queen’s establishment •• - I5,00Q 

The wardrobe. * 5,000 

Gifts 5,000 

The kitchen ! . 5,000 

Guests, in hospitality - 5,000 

leasts, entertainments 5,000 

4-nnual purchase of horses, camels, pxen, &c 20,O0Q 


Tqtal..,.,..., Rs. 2,9l,OOQ 


The ministers and officers pf government receive assignment on thq 
transit-duties, and some have lands. Tha whole of this state-expenditure 
was more than covered, in some years, by the transit-duties alone ; which 
have, it is asserted, amounted to the almost incredible sum of three lakhs, 
or £30,000. 

Tribes , — We shall conclude our account of Jessulmer with a few remarks 
on the tribes peculiar to it ; though we reserve the general enumeration for a 
sketch of the desert. 

Of its Rajpoot population, the Bhattis, we have already given an out' 
line in the general essay on the tribes.* Those which occupy the present 
limits of Jessulmer retain their Hindu notions, though with some degree of 
laxity from their intercourse with the Mahomedans on the nprthern and 
western frontiers ; while those which long occupied the north-east tracts, 
towards Phoolra and the Garah, on becoming proselytes tp Islam ceased to 
have either interest in or connection with the parent state. The Bhatti 
has not, at present, the same martial reputation as the Rahtore, Chohnn, or 
Seesodia, blithe is deemed at least to equal if not surpass the Cuchwaha, or 
any of its kindred branches, Nirooka or Shekhavat. There are occasional 
instances of Bhatti intrepidity as daring as riay be found amongst any other 
tribe ; witness the feud between the chiefs of Poogul and Mundore. But 
this changes not the national characteristic as conventionally established : 
though were we to go back to the days of chivalry and Prithiraj, we should 
select Achilesa Bhatti, one of the bravest of his champions, for the portrait 
of his race. The Bhatti Rajpoot, as to physical power, is not perhaps so 
athletic ag the Rahtpre, pr so tall as the Guchwaha, but generally Surer 
than either, and possessing those Jewish features which Mr. Elphwstone 
remarked as characteristic of the Bikaner Rajpoots. The Bhatti inter- 
marries with all the families of Rnjwarra, though seldom with the Ranas of 
Me war. The late J uggnt Sing of Jeypoor had five wives of this stock, an<| 
jbus posthumous son, real or reputed, has a Bhattiani for his mother, 

Dm*.— 1 The dress of the Bhattis consists Ojf a jtytyah, pr tiin^c of whjtp 
olpth pr chintaz reaching tp the knee ; the Guiyurbund, or ceinture, tied sq 
high as tp present no appearance pf waist ; trowsers very loose, and in many 
folds, drawn tight at the ancle, apd a turban, generally of a scarlet pqtaur, 
rising conically full a fpot from the head. A dagger i* stpek in tfce 
band ; a shield is suspended by a thong pf deer-skin from the left shoulder, 
jaadthe sword 4 srirt by a belt of the same materials The dress of the 
pp.mpon people is the dhoti, or loin-robe, generally of woollen stuff, with a 


Yol. 1, p. 31. 
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piece of the same material as a turban. The dress of the Bhattianis which 
discriminates the sex, consists of a ghagra, or petticoat, extending to thirty 
feet in width, made generally of the finer woollen, dyed in brilliant red, with 
a scarf of the same material, The grand ornament of rich and poor, though 
varying in the materials, is the ckaori , or rings of ivory or bone, with which 
they cover their arras from the shoulder to the wrist.* They are in value 
from sixteen to thirty-five rupees a sot, and imported from Muska-Mandvie, 
though they also manufacture them at Jessulmer. Silver hurris (massive 
rings or anklets) are worn by all classes, who deny themselves the necessaries 
of life until they afci&in this ornament, The poorer Bajpootnis are very 
masculine, and assist in all the details of husbandry. 

The Bhatti is to the full as addicted as any of his brethren to the immo* 
derate use of opium. To the umlpani , or * infusion/ succeeds the pipe, and 
they continue inhaling mechanically the smoke long after they are insensible 
to all that is passing around them $ nay, it is said, you may scratch or pinch 
them while in this condition without exciting sensation, The hooka is the 
de$ertio the umlpani ; the panacea for all the ills which can overtake a 
Rajpoot, and with which h$ can at any time enjoy a paradise of his own 
creation. To ask a Bhatti for a whiff of his pipe would be deemed a direct 
insult. 

Palliwals *— Next to the lordly Rajpoots, equalling them in number® 
and far surpassing them in wealth, are the Pailiwals, They are Brahmins, 
and denominated Palliical from having been temporal proprietors of PalU > 
and all its lands, .long before the Rahtores colonized Mfarwar, Tradition ia 
silent as to the manner in which they became possessed of this domain ; hut 
it is connected with the history of the Pali , or pastoral tribes, who from the 
town of Palli to Palithana, in Saurashtra, have left traces of their existence 
and I am much mistaken if it will not one day be demonstrated, that aU the 
ramifications of the races figuratively denominated A gnicula were Pali in 
origin : more especially the Ohohans, whose princes and chiefs for ages re* 
tained the distinctive affix of Pal , 

These Brahmins, the Palliwals, as appears by the Annals of Marwar, 
held the domain of Palli when Seoji, at the end of the twelfth century, in«» 
vaded that land from Canouj, and by an act of treachery first established his 
power.f It is evident, however, that he did not extirpate them, for the pause 
of their migration to the desert of Jessulmer is attributed to a period of a 
Mahomedan invasion of Marwar, when a general war contribution (dtnd) 
being imposed on the inhabitants, the Palliwala pleaded and refuted, 
This exasperated the Raja ; for as their Kabits were almost exclusively met- 

* The ehaori of ivory, bone, or shell, is the most ancient ornament of the Inde-Soythfo 
dames, and appears in old sculpture and painting. I was much struck with some ancient 
sculptures in a very old Gothic church at Moiisao, in Languedoc, The porch ia th*i only part 
left of this most antique fane, attributed to the age of Dngoborfc, Tt represents the coaver* 
■Ion of clovis, and when the eabject was still a matter of novelty, JBu$ interesting as this, 
jt is as nothing when compared to some sculptured figures below, of a totally distinct aget 
jneaecntSonas far snporicr as they aro.dls-slmilar ia character, which is decidedly Asiatic* 
the scarf, the ehampakulU or necklace, representing the buds of the jessamine (cAawtpa), and 
iU °k aR 1 kavc been describing. To whom but the Visigoths can we ascribe them 
*lggvUoeanot this supply the connecting link of this Asiatio race, destined to change tbe 
of Europe ? I recommend aU travellers, who are interested iu tracing euofe 
ollurcl1 afc Moissao though it is not known as an object of curiosity ig 
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rutile* theif stake was greater than that of the rest of the community, and 
lie threw their principal men into prisons In order to avenge this, they had 
recourse to a grand chartdi, or ‘act of suicide* ; but instead of gaining their 
Object, he issued a manifesto of banishment to every Palliwal in his domi- 
nions. The greater part took refuge in Jessulmer, though many settled in 
Bikaner, Dhat, and the valley of Sinde* At one time, their number in 
Jessulmer was calculated to equal that of the Rajpoots* Almost all the in- 
ternal trade of the country passes through their hands, and it is chiefly with 
their capital that its merchants traded in foreign parts* They are the 
Metayers i of the desert* advancing money to the cultivators, taking the secu* 
rity of the crop \ and they buy up all the wool and ghee (clarified butter), 
which they transport to foreign parts* They also rear and keep flocks. Ihe 
minister, Salim Sing, has contrived to diminish thtir wealth, and consequent- 
ly to loose the main support of their country's prosperity* They are also 
subject to the visits of the Maldotes, Tejmaiotes, and other plunderers ; but 
they find it difficult to leave the country owing to the restrictive cordon of 
the Mehta. The Palliwals never marry out of their own tribe 5 and, directly 
contrary to the lavV of Menu, the bridegroom gives a sum of money to the 
father of the bride. It will be deemed a curious incident in the history of 
Superstition, that a tribe, Brahminiby name, at least, should worship the 
bridle of a horse. When to this is added the fact, that the most ancient 
coins discovered in these regions bear the Pali character and the effigies of 
the home, it aids to prove the Scythic character of the early colonists of these 
regions* who, although nomadic (Patt), were equestrian. There is little 
doubt that the Palliwal Brahmins are the remains of the priests of the 
Palli race, who, in their pastoral and commercial pursuits, have lost their 
Spiritual power* 

Pokitrna Brahmins — Another singular tribe, also Brahmihical, is the 
Pokurna, of whom it is calculated there are fifteen hundred to two thousand 
families in Jessulmer. They are also numerous in Marwar and Bikaner, and 
are scattered over the desert and valley of the Indus. They follow agri- 
cultural and pastoral pursuits chiefly, having little or no concern in trade* 
The tradition of their origin is singular t it is said that they were 
and excavated the sacred lake of Poshkur or Pokur, for which act they 
obtained the favour of the deity and the grade of Brahmins, with the title 
of Pokurna. The chief object of emblematic worship, the khodala> a kind 
of plck*aafce used in digging, seems to favour this tradition. 

Juts ov Jits* — The Juts here,, as elsewhere, form a great part of the 
agricultural population 5 there are also various other tribes, which will bo 
bettefc described in 0 general account of the desert. , v o, 

(Jostle 0/ he castle of this desert king is mfam t* 

on an almost insulated peak, from two hundred and fifty feet in height^ 
a strong wall running round the crest of the hill. It has four 
but very few cannon mounted. The city is to the north, and is surreUb^a 
by a seherpuima , or ciroumvalation, encompassing a space of w 

miles* having three gates and two wickets. In the city Arc sqpjg^d hbUSes 
b$0?»gi&g to rich merchants, but the greater part The 

Raja** palace is said to possess some pretension to grandeur, perhaps compara- 
tive* Were he on gpod terms with his vassalage^ could collect for its dot 
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fence five thousand infantry and one thousand horse, besides has cimefe 
borps ; but iri many be doubted whether, uftder the oppressive system of th'b 
inoiistef who has so long continued to desolate that region, one-half of tbi£ 
fbree cduld be brought together* 

? * Ifc has been reported that the dagger has since rid the loud of its tyrant. This mean'3 

matter little, if the end is accomplished. Even assassination loses much of its odious choral 
ter ■when resorted to for such a purpose. 


SiETCfi 

t)F THE 

INDIAN DESERT. 


CHAPTER I; 

Genual aspect.— “Boundaries and divisions of the desert. — Probable etrjmologjj 
of the Greek oasis. — Absorption of the Caggar river . — TAe Loom, or, 
salt-river. — The Bunn, or Bin. — Distinction of thul and rooe.— Thul of 
the li'ooni, — Jhalore.—Sewanchi. — Macholah and Morseen. — Beenmal and 
S anchore. — Bhadrajoon. — Mehwo: — Bhalotra and Tilwarra.—Eendovatii 
Gogadtoca-thul . — Thul of Tirruroes — Thul of Khawur. — Mallinath-ca- 
thul , or Barmair.'—Kherdhur. — Junah Chotm, — ATugg wr Gohrah; 

Having never penetrated personally further into the heart of the deserf 
than Mundore, the ancient capital of all Maroosthali, the old castle of Hissar, 
dn its north-eastern frontier, and Aboo, Nehrwalla, and Bhooj, to the south, 
it may be necessary, before entering upon the details, to deprecate the charge 
of presumption or incompetency, by requesting the reader to bear in mind, 
that ray parties of discovery have traversed it in every direction, adding to 
their journals of routes living testimonies of their accuracy, and bringing to 
ifae natives of every thul frdm Bhutnair to Omurkote, and from Aboo tti 
Arore * I wish it, however, to be clearly understood, that I look upon this 
as a more outline, which, by shewing what might be done, may stimulate 
furthur research ; but in the existing dearth of information on the subject, 
t have not hesitated to send it forth, with its almost inevitable errors, as (I 
tbust) a pioneer to more extended and accurate knowledge. 

After premising thus mueh, let us commence ivith detail^, which, but 
for the reasons already Stated, should have been comprised in the geographi- 
cal portion of the work, and which, though irrelevant to tho historical part, 
aro too important to be thrown into notes. , I may add, that the conclusions 
formed, partly from pers'onal observation, but cliiofly from the sources des. 
oribed above, have been confirmed by the picture drawn by Mr. Elphiiis- 
tone to his passage through the northern deSert in the. embassy to C&bhl, 
which renders perfectly satisfactory to me the views I before entertained. ,It 
may Ibc well, at this stage, to mention that some slight repetitions must 
dcour as we proceed, having incidentally noticed xtiany of the characteristic 

,J ■ j 

* 'the journals of ail thdso routes, with others of central And Postern Indi£ T for&i eleven 
nkaeiitto.tofced fbli'o VolUbAod, froiri -which an itinerary of these regions might be constructed. 
It was my intention to have drawn up a more perfect And detailed from these, but my 
With forbids the attempt. They are now deposited in the archives pf ihe company, and may 
servo, if judiciously used, to fill up the only void in lho great mip of India, executing by their 
‘c&mmands. * 
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features ot tile desert in the Annals of Bikaner, which was unavoidable 
the position of that statei 

The hand of Nature has defined, in the boldest characters*, the limits of 
the great desert of India, and We Only require to follow minutely the line of 
demarcation ; though, in order to be distinctly understood, we must repeat 
the analysis of the term Mdrooathali , the emphatic appellation of this ‘region 
of death/ The word is compounded of the Sanscrit rrtri , ‘to die/ and sthalii 
'arid or dry land/ which last, in the corrupted dialect of those countries, be- 
comes thll the converse of the Greek oasis, denoting tracts particularly 
sterile. Eiach thill has its distinct denomination, as the * thul of KaWur/ the 
Hhul of Goga/ &c. ; £nd the cultivated spots, compared With thesle, either as 
to number or magnitude, are so scanty, that instead of the ancient Boman 
simile, which likened Africa to the leopard’s hide, reckoning the spots there’* 
on as the oasis, I would compate the Indian desert to that of the tiger, of 
which the lohg dark stripes would indicate the expansive belts of sand, 
elevated upon a plain only less sandy, and over whose surface numerous 
thinly-peopled towns and hamlets are scattered. 

Maroosihali is bounded On the notth by the fiat skirting the Garah ; on 
th® south by that grand salt-marsh, the Bin, and Koliwarra ; on the east by 
the Aravalli ; and on the west by the valley of Sinde* The two last boun- 
daries are the most conspicuous, especially the Aravalli, but for which impedi- 
ment, Central India would be submerged in sand ; nay, lofty and continuous 
as ia this Chain, extending almost from the Sea to Delhi* wherever there are 
passages or depressions, these floating sand-clouds are wafted through or over, 
and from a little thitl even in the bosom of fertility. Whoever has crossed 
the Bunas near Tonk, where the sand for some miles resembles waves of the 
sea. will comprehend this^ remark. Its western boundary is alike defined, 
iBtoa Will recall to the English traveller, who may be destined to journey up 
the V&lley Of SiudG, the words of Napoleon on the Lybiau desert : “Nothing' 
so much resembles the sea as the desert ; or a coast, aa the valley of the 
Nile :* for this substitute “Indus/’ whence, in journeying northward along 
its banks from Hydrabad to Odtch, the range of vision will be bounded to 
the east by a bulwork of sand, which, rising often to the height of two hun- 
dred feet above the level of the river, leads one to imagine that the chasm, 
now forming this rich valley, must have originated in a sudden melting of all 
the glaciers of Caucasus, whose congregated waters made this break in the 
continuity of Maroosthali which would otherwise be united with the desGrta 
of ArachOsiai 

We may here repeat the tradition Illustrating the geography of the 
desert, u e. that in remote ages it was ruled by princes of the Powar 
(Pramara) race, which the sloda, or verse of the bard, recording the names of 
the nine fortresses (No Izoti M&roo-ca), so admirably adapted by their posi- 
tion to maintain these regions in Subjection, further corroborates. We shall 
divest it of its metrical form, and being with Poogul, to the north ; Mundore, 
in the centre of all Maroo ; Aboo, Kheraloo, and Parkur* to the south ; 
Ohotun, Omurkote, Arore, and LodorVa, to the west ; the possession of which 
^assuredly marks the sovereignty of the desert, The antiquity of this legend 
stamportod by the omission of all modern cities, tfie present capital of the 
Bhjatfais mot being mentioned. Even Lodorva and Arore, cities forages in* 
ruins* sfte njpnes known only to a few who frequent the desert; and Chotun, 
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and Kheraloo,* but for the traditional stanzas whicbl excited our research* 
might never have appeared on the map. 

We purpose to follow the natural divisions of the country, or those era* 
ployed by the natives, who, as stated above, distinguish them &;s thuls ; and 
after describing these in detail, with a summary notice of the principal towns 
whether ruined or existing, and the various tribes, conclude with the chief 
lines of route diverging from, or leading to, Jessulmer. 

The whole of Bikaner, and that part of Shekhavafci north of the Aya- 
yalli, are comprehended in the desert, If the reader will refer to the map, 
and look for the town of Kanorh, within the British frorftier, he will see what 
Mr, Elphinsvone considered as the commencement pf the desert, in his in- 
teresting expedition to Cabul,+ “From Delly to Onnound (the Kanorah 
of my map), a distance of one hundred miles is through the British domi- 
nions, and need not be described. It is sufficient to say, that the coun- 
try is sandy, though not ill cultivated, On approaching Canoimd, we had 
the first specimen of the desert, to which we were looking forward with 
anxious curiosity, Three miles before reaching that place we came to sand- 
hills, which at first were covered with bushes, but afterwards were naked 
piles of loose sand, rising one after another like the waves of the sea, and 
marked on the surface py the wind like drifted snow. There were ro&d# 
through them, made solid by the treading of animals ; but off the road our 
horses sunk into the sand above the knee ” Such was the opening scene j 
the route of the embassy was by Singana, JhoonjoonQo, to Chooroo, when 
they entered Bikaner, Of Shekshayati, which he had just left, Mr, EJphins- 
ione says : “it seems to loose its title to be included in the desert, when com* 
pared with the two hundred and eighty miles between its western frontier 
and Babawulpur, and, even of this, only the last hundred miles is absolutely 
destitute of inhabitants, water, or vegetation, Our journey from ShekhavatJ 
to Poogul, was oyer hills and yalleys of loose and heayy sand. The bill* weye 
exactly like those which are sometimes formed by the wind of the seashore, 
but far exceeding them in height, which was from twenty to a hundred feefc* 
They are said to shift their position and alter their shapes according as tfyey 
are affected by the wind ; and in summer the passage is rendered dangerous 
by the clouds of moving sand ; but when 1 saw the hills fin winter), they 
seemed to have a great degree of permanence, for they bore grass, besides 
jpholce, tho b abool. and b air or jujube, which altogether give them an appear- 
ance that sometimes amounted to verdure. Amongst the most dismal hills of 
sand one occasionally meets with a village, if such a name can be given to a 
few round huts of straw, with low walla and conical roofe, like little stacks 
of ooro, M This description of the northern portion of the desert, by an aw* 
fchor whose great characteristics are accuracy and simplicity, will enable t&e 
reader to form a more correct nation pf what follows, t 


— * — - r~m u: • . T ■ ' II V 

* Unfortunately omitted in the ; it is fifteen miles noxib of jChotnn. 

+ It left Delhi the 13th October 1808. 

$ “ Qur marches,” s*ys Mr. El^hinstone, “were seldom very long*/ Tfcp longest 
Jiwen.ipr-.aMC miles, and the shortest fifteen ; but the fatigue which our peppfc * pffejed bore no 
proportion to the distance. Our line, when in the closest order, Wes two miles long. The 
path by which we travelled would much, to avoid the sand-hills. It was too narrow to allow 
■ pf two camel* going abreast ; and if an animal stepped to one side, H sjjufc ip. the sjagd pa i$ 
gnow ” Mi tocr-Accouiit of tfu Kinpfam pf CmtbtU, Yal> I, y, 
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With these remarks, and bearing in mind what has already been said qf 
the pfosiognomy of these regions, we proceed to particularize the various 
tfpuls and ocfsis in this “region of death.’* It will be convenient to disregard 
the ancient Hindu geographical diyisjpn, which makes Mundore the capital 
qf M&roqsthali , a distinction both from its character and position better suit- 
ed tp Jessulmer, being nearly in the centre of what may be termed entire 
desert. It is in fact an oasis, every where insulated by immense masses of 
thul, some of which are forty miles in breadth, without the trace of man, or 
auglft that could subsist hiip. From Jessulmer we shall pass to Marwar, 
and without crossing the Loqni, describe Jhalore and S t e\yanchi ; then con? 
duct the reader fotQ foe almost unknown raj of Park ur and Yira-Bah, 
governed by princes of the Ghohan race, with the title of Rana. Thence, 
skirting the political limits of mqdern Rajppotana, to the regions ofDhat and 
Optnur-soomra, now within the dominion pf Sinjde, we shall conclude with a 
very slight sketch of Daodpotra, and the valley of the Indus. These detail 
whl receive further illustration from the remarks made on eyery town or ham- 
let diverging from the ’‘hill of Jessph M (Jessulmer)* Could the beholder, look- 
fog westward from this ‘triple-peaked hill/t across this sandy ocean to tho 
blue waters (Nilab)^ of foe Indus, embrace in his vision its whole course 
from Hydrabad to Oot,ch, he would perceiye, amidst these valleys of sand- 
hills, lfttle colonies .of animated beings, cppgregated on eyery sppt which 
water renders habitable. Throughout this tract, from fpur hundred to fiye 
hundred pf diogopal breadth, are little hamlets, consisting of the scattered 
huts t of the shepherds pf the desert, occupied in pasturing their flocks or 
cultivating these little qasis for food. He may discern a long line of camel# 
(called kutar, a name better known thap either k afila or parvian ), anxiously 
toilfog forpugh foe pften doubtful path, and tho Charun conductor, at each 
Stage, tying a knot pn foe end pf his tufoan. He may discover, lying in 
ambush, a band of Sebraes. the Bedpufos of our desert ( sejira ), either mount- 
ed on camels or horses, on the watch to dispoil the carayan, cr engaged in the 
less hazardous occupation of driving off the flock? of foe Rajur or Mangulia 
shepherds, peacefully tending them about the turs or jfotpaa, or hunting % 
foe produce stored amidst the huts of the evcr-green jhal, which serve &]b 
Once as grain-pits and shelter from the sun. A migratory baud may be sect} 
flitting with their flocks frpm ground which they have exhausted, in search 
pf frefo pa&fojres ; 

.“jfod if th$ foflowiqg d^y they chapce jb<? 

A new repast, or an untasted spring. 

Will bless their stars, and,, think it luxury 

Or they may be seen preparing the rabn, a mess quite analogous to the ko«e- 
kous of their Numidian brethern, or quenching their thirst from tho Wah of 
their little oasis, of which they maintain sovereign possession sp long as tho 
pasture lasfc$, or till they come in conflict with some moro powerful 
Community. 

w We may here pause tp cpnsfoer whether in the ba/i, b#hva, pr wah, of tho 
Indian desert, may not be found the oasis of the Greeks, corrupted by then* 
•from elwali, or, as written by Belzoni (in his account of the Libyan desert, 
^hile searching fqr the teipple of Ammon), EUoaJi . Of the numerous tern$ 

t TH Owta, tho epithet bestowed ou the rock on which the castle of Jegfuiraer is er*ct*4* 

X A name often given by JPeriahta to tho Indus* 1 
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. ,te water in these arid regions, as par, rar , Hr, de or dey, baft, 

used to aesignaij the latter are chiefly applicable to springs or pools of 
Ictwa, wah, al|’t ll ‘ ‘ 


vuiva, wan, cw^q last (wah), though used often in a like sense, applies more 
water, white jjarso or stream. El-wah , under whatever term, means — Hhe 
to a water co^ ln foy 0r ^ j s a term in general use for a pool, even not unfre- 
water Ao^running streams and large livers, which, ceasing to flow in dry 
quently inr^ave large stagnant masses, always called de . There are many of 
weather JJgi k m3 0 f Rajpoobana, having such jjooIs, particularized as halide, of 
Jke sfc $nt-pool,’ denoting a sufficiency of water even to drown that animal* 
^elepha^he word de or dey , added to the generic term for water, wah, would 
wadey (pool of water), the Arabnn term for a ‘running sticam, and 
^kojmonly used by recent Lravelleis in Africa for these habitable spots. If 
oon ^ Greeks took the word wadey from any MS., the transposition would be 
tIlG uly accounted for : uxidey would be written and by the addition of a 
0 j®)int cs^J leazey, easily metamorphosed, lor a"caphonous termination, into 

°* 0 At the risk of somewhat of repetition, we must hero point out the few 
j^;rand features which diversify this sea of sand, and after defining the differ- 
Stfdnco between rooe and Ihul, which will frequently occur iu the itinerary, at 
plunge in mediae res. 

* maK "have elsewhere mentioned the tradition of the absorption of the 
r'ith a ar river, as one ol the causes of the comparative depopulation of tho 
om >^ ern desert* The couplet recording it I could not recall at the time, nor i 
llc wy record of the Soda prince Humir, in whoso reign this ])henomenon Is* 
Afraid to have happened. But the utility of these ancient traditional coup-/ 
lets, to which I Invo frequently drawn the leader’s attention, hasag*du been* 
happily illustrated, for the name o£ Ilamir has been incidentally discovered t 
from the trivial circumstance of an intermarriage related in the BhattT' 
annals* His contemporary of Jcssulmcr was Doosauj, who succeeded in 
1100 or A. D. 1044, so that wo have a precis) date assigned, supposing this* 
to bj the Unuir in question. The (Uggur, which ms in the ftow.il uk, passes# 
lfansi Ui&nr, and (lowed under the walls of Bhutnair, at which ploqo tho^J 
yet have their wells in its bod, Thence it passed Rung-make], Bullui^sju * 
Bhoolra, and through the flats of Khadal (of which Dorrawul is the 

* When 1 panned this onjpahiral etymology. * was m>i avrnic that any Hporulatiiw&l 
.hoon miuto upon thn word: L llttl* however. Hits lato M* Laugh** «»i^‘jfos!od tho dermatit 
ousfaS^riouwly writ ton by tlu> Or oka n » it .> i a m *» / s *tu \ h « a I s) from tho A\ruh 

ami Dr. Watt, in it aorie.' of intmontm# oiymnlo'po* (mms d^ctlu* Jot rnttl, May IHSO)* V 

van from ^ ms f * to inhabit.’ and It u a « t h qti tai van# two utmost Month 
frioud Sir W* Ouacley gave mo neatly the aamo siguiliuttia t of Wftdey, a# upj 

Johneon’s edition of Kichardscm, viz. a valley, a doaerfc* a channel of & river— aj^ 

wadey*aX*Mir, * tho grout nvor/ corrupted iuto Gu&dalquivcr, which t 

given in d’Horbolol.^'® VatU Qeftntncn)* and by Thompson, who tragf^ 
through all the languages of Europe — the Bason m tier, the Greek h S'fyr 
the Slavonic wod (whence loader and oder; * a river ) i md appear dmr 
mxd f ‘ a ri,vei — or tho Sanscrit wait ? and if Dr. W,. will rotor to 
will find a singular continuation. of his etymology iu tho word J&r 
ohe of these mbliabk spots. Tho word bus tec, also ol* lVcmjr 
vim#, to inhabit ; van, a a inhabitant j or ms, a habitation , 4 
peusablo to an oasis. / 
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emptying itself according to some, below Ooteh, but according to Abu-Birkat 
(whom I S3nt to explore in 1809, and who crossed the dry behd of a stream 
called the Khuggur, near Shahgurh), between Jessulmer andxRori Bekher. 
If this could be authenticated, we should say at once that, unifted with the 
branch from Dura, it gave its name to the Sangra, which unices with the 
Looni, enlarging the eastern branch of the Delta of the Indus. jN 


The next, and perhaps the most remarkable feature in the dese!^ i 
ni, or Salt river, which, with its numerous feeders, has its source 0 *'i 


is the 
in the 


Looni, or Salt river, which, with its numerous feeders, has its source N yin the 
springs of the Aravalli. Of Larvvar it is a barrier between the fertile ( glands 
and the desert ; and as it leaves this country for the tlml of the ChoM, jins, it 
divides that community, aud forms a geographical demarcation ; the eas^tern 
portion being called the Raj of Sooe-Bah ; and the -western part, Parkur or 
b eyond the Khar, or Looni. f 

We shall hereafter return to the country of the Chohans, which is bouh^- 
ed to the south by that singular feature in the physiognomy of the desert ^ 
the Runn, or Bm, already slightly touched upon in the geographical sketc& a i 
prefixed to this work. This immense salt-marsh, upwards of one hundred ancj 0 ^. 
fifty miles in breadth, is formed chiefly by the Looni, which, like the Rhone^ ^ 
after forming Lake Leman, resumes its name at its further outlet, and ends )ur ^ 
as it commences with a sacred character, having the temple of Nar<iyan as 
embouchure, where it mingles with the ocean, and that of Brahma at 
source of Poshkur. The Runn, or Rin, is a corruption of A ranya, or g J 
*Vaste,’ nor can any thing in nature be more dreary in the dry weather tL a ^ eT n 
this parched desert of salt and mud, the peculiaf abode of the kfaw-gndpu; ^ 
jor wild ass, whose lo\e of solitude has been commemorated by an immortal 


pen. That this enormous depository of salt L of no recent formation we are 
informed by the Greek writers, whose notice it did not escape, and who have 
preserved iu Erinos a nearer approximation to the original Arani/a than 
exists in our ‘Rin or Runn. Although mainly indebted to the Looni for its 
feeders are cove ied with saline deposits, it is also supplied by the over flow- 
ings of the Indus^ to which grand stream it may be indebted for its volume 
if water. We have here another strong point of physical resemblance bet- 
^o$r, the valleys of the Indus and the Nile, which Napoleon at once referred 
le simple operations of nature ; I allude to the origin of Lake Moeris, a 
n fjo vast for man.* 

As the reader will often meet with the words thul and race, he should 
qua-inted with the distinction between them. The first means an aridT 
^re desert ; the other is equally expressive of desert, but implies the 
e of natural vegetation ; in fact, the jungle of the desert, 
ml of the Loom*. — This embraces the tracts on both sides of the river. 


v^halore and its dependencies. Although the region south of the 
ot be included in the thul , yet it is so intimately connected with 
$11 not forego the only opportunity we may have of noticing it. 


\eadth of the valley of the Nile is four league 4 ?, tho*loasfc, one : f * «r that 
N the valley of Smde equals the largest of the Nile. Egypt alone is 
^'ona of inhabitants; what thon might Sindo maintain 1 The oeu* 
s eribod hy JBuurrit me, ia exactly that of JRafpoofcana: viU 

Me on w&om the pnnoe may bo. tow th<?m ; tho peasantry 
* f tho actual propiietora of tho noil: amidst all the reva* 
doge 4 aro not infringed, ,J Thia right <4tiU obtaining)* 
Ytfesotiifl. 
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^ Jhalore . — This fcr&t is one of tho most important divisions of Manvar. 
It is separated from.gewanohi by the Sookri and Khari,* which, with many 
Smallor streams, through them from tho Aravali and Aboo, aiding to 
fertilize itsthree, hundred and sixty towns and villages, forming a paifc of the 
fiscal domain^' 0 f Marwar. Jhalore, according to the geographical stanza so 
often quotgfh was one of the *nine castles of Uaroo 5 , when the Pramar held 
paramoiya£ ru j e Maroosthali. When it was wrested from them we have 
110 to discover ; but it had long been held by the Chohans, whose 

celebr^ e( | defence 0 f their capital against Alla-o-din, in A V D. 1301, is 
recorck^ ^ p e rishta, as well as in the chronicles *of their bards. This 
of the Chohan race was called Mallani , and will be again noticed, 
p? j hero and in the annals of Harouti, It formed that portion of the 
man sovereignty called the Ilappa JRaj f whose capital was Junah-Chotum 
^Jfinecting the sway of this race in tho countries along the Looni from 
Tj^jmere to Parkur, which would appear to have crushed its Agmcula brother 
pje Pramar, and possessed all that region marked by the course of the ‘Salt 
■^iver r to Parkur. 

Jr Sonagirfiha ’golden mount is tho more ancient name of this castle 
/tukI wifi adopted by the Chohans as distinctive of their tribe, when tho 
bolder term, Mallani, was dropped for Ronigurrn. Here they enshrin ed their 
tutelary divinity, Mallinauth, ‘god of the Malli’ who maintained his position 
/'until the sons of Seoji entered these regions, when the name of Sonagir was ; 
c exchanged for that of Jhalorp, contracted from Jhalinder-nauth. whose sl*M» 
isaboutacoss west of the castle. Whether Jhalindor-nabh, ‘the divinit 
Jhalinder,’ was imported from the Ganges, or left as well as the god of 
Malli by the ce-devant Mallanis, is uncertain : but should this prove to 1 
remnant of tho foes of Alexander, driven by him from Mooltan, f 
probability is increased by the caves of Jhalinder (so celebrated as a Bin 
pilgrimage even in Baber’s time) being in their vicinity. I3c this jis it m 
tho Rahtores, like the Roman conquerors, have added these indigen 
divinities to their own pantheon : a drawing of Mallinauth is given from 
sculpture of Mundoro. Tho descendants of tho expatriated Sonigurias 
occupy tho lands of Chcetubvano, near fch o/urca of the Looni. 

Jhalore comprehends the inferior districts of Sewanchi, Bcenmal, 
chore, Morseen, all attached to tho k halisa or fisc ; besides the greater 
or chioftainships, of Bhadrajoon, Mehwo, Je^solo, and ftindri — * 
ninety miles in length, and nearly tho same in breadth, with a 
water near the surface, and requiring only good government to nn 
productive as any of its magnitude in these regions, and sufficionK 
the whole personal expenses of the Rajas of »Todpoor, or about* nine 
rupees ; but in consequence of the anarchy of tho capital, the con 
the managers, and tho raids of the Sehrocs of tho desert and tho 1 


+ Another salt rfvor. m 

* Mooltan and Junah (OUobun, qu. Chohan-* tan,) have the aamo sipfnill cation , *\> 
abode,’ and both woio occupied by tho tribes of Malli or Maliaui, said to bo of Chi 
and it is curious to find of Jhalore (olasHirally Jhaliudor,) tho same divinities as 
haunts in tho Punjab, viz Malli-nath, Jhalindor-uath* and Balnath. Abuifuzil say** 
voh ii,) »Hhe cell o£ Bulnauth U *n tl*e mil die of Sind-sagnr j” and Babor (p. 2C 
Bahnat-joiji bolow the bill of Jud, llvo marches mint of tho Indus , 1 ,f tho very spot 
tho Yatlus, when lod out ofludia by thoir dcitiod loader Buldeo, or lialnufch^ 
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Aboe and the Aravalli, it is deplorably deteriofcu 

tids *s ( on one of which is the castle ) traversing the fied. There are several 
ino- with thetabledand of Me war, though with break s^not, but none unit* 
near Aboo. In one point ife shews its affinity to the desorb tiiay bo traced to 
table productions , for it has no other limber than tho jhal* . i* f- in lts vege- 
hhureel, and other shrubs of the thul. vw>ool 9 the 

The i iportant fortress ofJhal<-re, guarding the southern V 
Marv ar, st'iiuls on the extremity of the range extending north to ^frontier of 
It is from three to four hundred feet in height, fortified with a w^owanoh. 
bastions, on some of which cannon are mounted. It has four gatcWll ail d 
from the town is called the Sooruj-pol, and to the norih-wext is the ; that 
(‘the gate of Ba1, ? the sun god), where there is a shrine of the Jain pjBal-pol 
Pars wan at h. There are many wells, and two considerable bawdries, » 'ontiff, 
servoir a of good water, and to the north a small lake formed by damming 0 ? ?o- 
the streams from the hills ; but the water seldom lasts; above half the yc;*- u P 
The town, which contains three thousand and seventeen houses^ extends t°*ar. 
the north and eastern side of the for t, having i he Sookric flowing aboul nc pn 
mile east of it. It has a ciroumvallation a* well as the castle, having giP®? n. 
for its defence ; and is inhabited by ovezy variety of tribe, though, strange v s 7 s 
say, there are only five families of Rajpoots in its motley population, Thcfe> 
following census was made by one of my~pai Lies, in A. I). 1S13 : i 


^ lloilKCH. u 

’tfiT Malik, or gmclcners. . . 140 

on Tailis, or oilmen, here called phadehi 100 

J)er Khomars , or po’L Lei 3 *. GO 

;inf T httfah'sax, oj • * * * i#0 

P* Ghee pas, or printers.*, 20 

65 Bankers, merchants, and shop-knopoas 1,1 />(> 

Moosulmaun families, . 9f>ft 

Khu leeks, or bntehos ’ w " 20 

2 s r aes, a? barbers 1 ( ) 

Khulah , or spirit distillers 20 

Weavers * TOO 

Silk weavers ir> 

'V^Yatis (Jain priests), 2 

Brahmins 100 

Goo jura 40 

-J&ajpoots ,... a..,., 5 

Bhojuks 20 

Meenas 00 

Bhills 15 

Sweetineet shops..,.. 3 

Ironsmiths amt carpenters (Lohars and Sr/ofwa)..,.... 14 

~'0/iooriwaUw, or braoclefc-nnnufacturos 4 


neral accuracy of this census was confirmed. 

Tan chi is the tract between tho I.ooni and Sookrio, of which How- 
•4^ong castle placed on the extremity of tho samo range with J ha loro, 
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is the capital. The country requires no particular description, being of the 
same nature as that just depicted. In former times it constituted, together 
with Nagore, the appanage of the heir-apparent of Marwar ; but sinca the 
settingup of the pretender, Dhonkul Sing, both have been attached to the 
fisc : in fact, there is no heir to Maroo ! Ferishta mentions the defence of 
Sewanoh against the arms of Alla-o-din* 

Macholak* and Morseen are the two principal dependencies of Jhalore 
within the Looni, the former having a strong castle guarding its south-east 
frontier against the depredations of the Meenas , the latter, which has also 
a fort and town of five hundred houses, is on the western extremity of 
Jhalore. 

'Beenmal and S anchore are the two principal subdivisions to the south, 
and together nearly equal the remainder of the province, each containing 
eighty villages. These towns arc on the high road to Cutch and Guzzerat, 
which has given them from tho most remote times a commercial celebrity. 
Beonmal is said to contain fifteen hundred houses, and Sanchore about half 
the numbor. Very wealthy Mahajjuns, or ‘merchants, 7 used to reside here, 
but insecurity both within and without has much injured these cities, the 
first of which has its name, Mai (not Mald> as in the Map), from its wealth as 
a mart. There is a temple of Baraha (V araha, tho incarnation of the hog), 
with a great sculptured boar. Sanchore possesses also a distinct celebrity 
from being the cradle of a class of Brahmins called Sanchora, who are the 
officiating priests of some of .the most celebrated temples in these regions, as 
that of Dwarica, Mathura, Poshkur, Nuggur-Parkur, &c. The name of 
Sanchore is corrupted from Sati-pura, Sasi, or Suttee’s town, said to be 
very ancient. 

Bhadrqjoon. — A slight notice is due to tho principal fiefs of Jhalore, as 
well as tho fiscal towns of this domain. Bhadrajoon is a town of five hun- 
dred houses (three-fourths of which arc of tho Meean class), situated in tho 
midst of a cluster of hills, having a small fort. Tho chief is of tho Joda clan j 
his fief connects Jhalore with Palli in God war. 

MeJim is a celebrated little tract on both banks of tho Looni, and op$ 
of the first possessions of tho Rahtores. J t is properly speaking, in Sewati~ J 
chi, to which it pays a tribute, besides service when required. The chief of 
Mohwo has the title of Pawul, and his usual residence is the town of Jessolo. 
fifoorut Sing is the fief and castle of Sindri, also on the Looni, twenty-two 
miles south of Jessolo* A feud reigns between them : they claim co-equal 
rights, and tho consoquenco is that neither can reside at Mehwo, tho capital 
of tho domain. Both chiefs deemed the profession of robber no disgrace, 
when this memoir was written (1813) ; but it is, to bo hoped they have seen 
tho danger, if not tho error, of their ways, and will turn to cultivating tho 
fertile tracts along the ‘Salt River,’ which yield wheat, jooar, and bajra in 
abundance. 

B halokra, Tihvarm, are two celebrated names in the geography of 
region, and have an annual fair, as renowned In Rajpootana as that or Lotpsic 
in Germany* Though called the Bhalotra inda (literally, f an assemblage, or 
concourse of people’}, it was hold at Tilvvarra, several miles south* near an 
island of tho Looni, which is sanctified hy a shrine of Mallinath, ‘the divinity 


Omitted in tho map* 
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of the Mallx,’ who, as already mentioned, is now the patron god of the Rah* 
tores. Tilwarra forms the fief of another relative of the Mehwo family, and 
Bhalotra, which ought to belong to the fisc, did and may still belong to 
Ahwa, the chief noble of Marwar. Bvit Bhalotra and Sindri have other 
claims to distinction, having, with the original estate of Droonara, formed 
the fief of Doorgadas, the first character in the annals of Maroo, and whose 
descendant yet occupies Sindri. The fief of Mehwo, which includes them all, 
was rated at fifty thousand rupees annually. The Puttaets with their vassal- 
age occasionally go to court, but hold themselves exempt from service except 
on emergencies. Then call upon them is chiefly for the defence of the frontier, 
of which they are the sin isivara , or lord-marchers. 

Eendovati — This tract, which has its name from the Rajpoot tribe of 
Kendo, the chief branch of the Purihars,(the ancient sovereigns of Mundore), 
extends from Bhalotra north, and west of the capital, Jodpoor, and is bound- 
ed on the north by the thul of Goga. The thul or Eendovati embraces a 
space of about thirty coss in* circumference. 

QogadeO'Ca-th\d .^ The thul of Goga, a name celebrated in the heroic his* 
tory of the Chohans, is immediately north of Eendovati, and one description 
will suit both. The sand ridges (thul-cadeeba )are very lofty in all this tract 
very thinly inhabited ; few villages , water far from the surfaco, and having 
considerable jungles. Thobe, Phulsoond, and JBccmasir are the chief towns 
in this rooe. They collect rain-water in reservoirs called tanka, which they 
are obliged to use sparingly, and often while a mass of corruption, producing 
that peculiar disease in the eyes called rat- and a (corrupted by us to rotunda) 
or night-blindness,* for with the return of day it passes off. 

T he thul ofTirruroe intervenes between that of Gogadeo and the present 
frontier of Jessulmer, to which it formerly belonged* Pokurn is the chief 
town not ol Tirruxoe only, but of all the desert interposed between the two 
uhief capitals of Maroosthali. The southern part of this thul docs not differ 
from that described, but its northern portion, and more especially for sixteen 
to twenty miles around the city of Pokurn, aro low disconnected riclgos of 
loose rock, the continuation of that on which stands the capital of the Bhattis, 
which give, as we have already said, to this oasis the epithet of Me/*, or rocky. 
The name ofTirruroe is derived from tirr 7 which signifies moisture, humidity 
from springs, or the spring themselves which rise from this rooe. Pokurn, 
the residence of Salim Sing (into the history of whose family wo havo so 
folly entered in the annals of Marwar), is a town of two thousand houses* 
surrounded by a stone wall, and having a fort, mounting sevi ral guns on its 
eastern side. Under the west side of the town, the inhabitants have the 
unusual sight in these regions of running water, though only in the rainy 
season, for it is soon absorbed by the sands. Some say if comes from the 
8irr of Kanoad, others from the spring in the ridge ; at all events, they de- 
rive a good and plentiful supplv of water from the wells excavated in its 
bed. The chief of Pokurn, besides its twenty four villages* holds lauds be- 
tween the Looni and Bandy rivers to the amouut of a lakh of rupees. Droo- 
nara and Munzil, the fief of the loyal Doorgadas, are now in the hands of tho 


* Tt is asserted by tho natives to be caused by a small tliroad-liko worm, which also 
foTms in the oyes of horses. X havo seen it in tho horse, moving about with groat velocity. 
They puncture and discharge it with the aqueous humour. 
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traitor Salim. Three coss to the north of Pokurn is the village ofRamdeora, so 
named from a shrine to Ramdeo, one of the Paladins of the desert, and which 
attracts people from all quarters to the mela , or fair, held in the rainy month 
of Bhadoon. Merchants from Koratchy-bundur, Tafcta Mooltan, Shikarpur, 
and (Dutch, here exchange the produce of various countries : horses, camels, 
and oxen used also to be reared in great numbers, but the famine of 1813, 
and anarchy ever since Raja Maun's accession, added to the interminable 
feuds between the Bhattis and Sahtores have cheked all this desirable inter- 
course, which occasionally made the very heart of the desert a scene of joy and 
activity. 

T /ml of Khawur . — This thul y lying between Jessulmer and Barmair, 
and abutting at Giraup into the desert of Dhat is in the most remote angle 
of Marwar. Though thinly inhabited, it possesees several, considerable 
places, entitled to the name of towns, in this ‘abode of death. Of these, Sheo 
and Kottoroh are the most considerable, the first containing three hundred, the 
latter five hundred houses, situated upon the ridge of hills, which may be 
traced from Bhooj to Jessulmer. Both these towns belong to chiefs of the 
Rahtore family, who pay a nominal obedience to the Raja of Jodpoor. At no 
distant period, a smart trade used to be carried on between Anhulwarra 
Ratun and this region ; but the lawless Sehroes plundered so many kafllas 
that it is at length destroyed. They find pasture for numerous flocks of 
sheep buffaloes in this thul. 

MalU-nauth-ca-thul , o?' B armair, — The whole of this region was formerly 
inhabited by a tribe called Malli or Mallani, who although asserted by some 
to be Rahtore in origin, are assuredly Chohan, and of the same stock as the 
ancient lords of Junah Chotun. Barmair was reckoned before the last fa- 
mine, to contain one thousand two hundred houses, inhabited by all classes, 
one-fourth of whom were Sanchora Brahmins. The town is situated in the 
same range as Sheo-Kottoroh, here two to three hundred feet in height. 
Prom Sheo to Barmair there is a good deal of flat intermingled with low 
taebasofsand, which in favourable seasons produces enough food for consump- 
tion. Puddum Sing, the Carmair chief, is of the same stock as those of 
Sheo-Kottoroh, and J essole ; from the latter they all issue, and he calculates 
thirty-four villages in his feudal domain, Formerly a dmnie ( which is, li- 
terally rendered, douanier ) resided here to collect the transit duties ; but the 
Sehraes have rendered this office a sinecure, and the chief of Barmair takes 
the little it realizes to himself. They find it more convenient to be on a 
tolerably good footing which the Bhattis, from whom this tract was conquer- 
ed, than with their own head, whosaofScera they very often oppose, especially 
when a demand is made upon them for dind j on which occasion they do nos 
disdain to call in the assistance of their desert friends, the fctehraes. Through 
out the whole of this region, they rear great numbers of the best camels* 
which find a ready market in every part of India, 

K herdhur* — ‘The land of Kim* * has often been mentioned in the 
annals of these states. It was in this distant nook that the Rahtores finst 


* Named, in all probability, from the superabundant tree of tho desert termed hher 9 
and dhur , ‘land.’ It is also called khemloo , but more properly Kheraikt, ‘the abode of Kher*: 
a shrub of great utility in these regions. Its astringent pods, similar in appearance to those 
of the Ubwmam, they convert into food. Its gum is collected as an article of trade $ the 
aamels brouste upon its twigs, and the wood makes their huts, 
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established themselves, expelling the Gohil tribe, which migrated to the 
Gulf of Cambay, and are now lords of Goga and Bhaonuggur ; and instead 
of steering ‘the ship of the desert’ in their piracies on the hafilas , plied the 
Great Indian Ocean, oven “to the golden coast of Sofula,” in the yet more 
nefarious trade of slaves. It is difficult to learn what latitude they affixed 
to the ‘land of Kher/ which in the time of the Gohils approximated to the 
Looni; nor is it necessary to perplex oui selves with much niceties, as we only 
use the names for the purpose of description* In all probability, it compre- 
hended the whole space afterwards occupied by the Mallini or Chohans, who 
founded Junah-Chotun, &c. , which we shall therefore include in Kherdhur. 
Khealoo, the chief 1;own, was one of the c nine castles oi Maroo,’ when the 
Prainar was its sovereign lord. It has now dwindled in to an insignificant 
village, containing no more than forty houses, surrouneded on all sides by 
hills “ of a black colour,” part of the same chain from Bhooj, 

Junah Ghotim , or the ‘ancient’ Chotun, though always conjoined in 
name, are two distinct places, said to be of very groat antiquity, and capitals 
of the Happa sovereignty. But as to what this Happa Raj was, beyond the 
bare fact of its princes being Chohan, tradition is now mute. Both still 
present the vestiges oflarge cities, more especially Jmvth y ‘ the ancient/ 
which is enclosed in a mass of hills, having but one inlet, on the cast sidc w 
where theie are the rnius of small castle which defended the entrance. 
There are likewise the remains of two more on ihe summit of the range 
The mouldering remnants of mundws ( temples ), and bawarU (reservoirs), 
now choked up, all bear testimony to its extent*; which is said to have includ- 
ed twelve thousand habitable dwellings I Now there are not above two hun- 
dred huts on its site, while Kbotim has shrunk into a poor hamlet. At 
Dhorxraun, which is at the farther extremity of the range in which arc Junah 
and Ohotun, there is a singular place of worship to which the inhabitants 
flock on the teej , or third day of S awun of each year. The patron saint is 
called Allundeo, through whose means some grand victory was obtained by 
the Mallani. The immediate objects of voneration are a number of brass 
images called aswamookhi from having the ‘heads of horses ranged on the top 
on a mountain called Allundeo. Whether these may further confirm tho 
Scythic ancestry of the Mallani, as a branch of the Asi, or Asvvc race of 
Central Asia, can at present bo only matter of conjecture. 

v Niggur-Gooroh . — Between Barmair and Nuggur-Uooroh on tho Boom 
' is One immense continuous t7mZ, or rather rooe , containing deop jungles of 
khyr, or kher, kaijri, kureel, keip, phoko, whose gum* and berries arc turned 
to account, by the Bhils and Kolis of tho southern districts. Nuggur and 
Gooroh are two large towns on the Looni (described in the itinerary), on tho 
borders of the Chohau raj of Sooebah, and formerly part of it. 

Here terminate our remarks on the ihuls of western Marwar, which, 
sterile as it is by the hand of Nature, had its miseries completed by tho 
famine than raged generally throughout these regions in S. 1868 (A,T), 
1812), and of which this* is the third year. The disorders which wo have, 

* That is, 3 8X4 I am transcribing from my journals of that day, jemfc after tho return of 
fI 0 toe of my parties of disco very from these rogions, bringing with thorn natives of Dhat, who, 

, tense their own simple but expressive phrasoology, “had the measure of tho demu-fc m tho 
pwty'of their hands for fchdy had beoa employed as he mils, or messengers, for thiity yoari 
of their lives, Two of them afterwards returned un,l brought away their families, and re* 
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depicted as prevailing at the seat of government for the la&fc thirty years#' 
have left these remote regions entirely to the mercy of the desert tribes, or 
thu'jir own scarceless lawless lords * in fact, it only excites our astonishment 
how man can vegetate in such a land, which has nothing but a few sirrs, Or 
salt-lakes to yield any profit to the proprietors, ancl the exellent camel pas 
tures, more especially in the southern tracts, which produce the best breed in 
the desert. 


CHAPTER II.] 


Qhohan Raj. — Antiquity and nobility of the Chohans of the desert. — JDimen* 
sion and 'population of the 11 aj % — Nuygw. — Banhasm\ — T heraud . — 
Face of the Ghohan Raj. — Water. — Productions . — Inhabitants . — iZolis 
and B hils, — Pithils . — Thuds of Uhat and Omursoomra. — Depth of wells , 
— Anecdote.— City of Arore, the ancient capital of Sinde.-^Dy nasties qf 
the Soda , the S oomura, and the Samma princes. —Their antiduity.—^In^ 
f erred to be the opponents of Alexander the Great, and Mena* irv- 
Lieutenant of Walid fakes Arore . — Otnurkote, its history . — iWbv qf 
S inde and the desert. — 'Diseases. — PFarooa or Guinea worn P^oducr 
tions ? animal and vegetable , of the desert DaodpUra, - Itinerary , 

Ghohan Raj * — This sovereignty (raj) of theChohans occ pies the n - 
mote corner of Rajpootana, and its existence is now for the first nnw: notio.nl. 
As the quail ry of greatness as Well as goodness is, in a great measure, 
tive, the raj of tho Chohans may appear an empire to the ie^er chieftains of 
the desert. Externally, it is environed, on the north and east, by the tracts 
of the Marwar state we have just been sketching. To the south-east it is 
bounded by Koliwarra, to the south hemmed-in by the Rin, and to the wdet 
by tho desert of Dhati, Internally it is partitioned into two distinct govern- 
ments, the eastern being termed Vira-Bah, and the western, from its posi- 
tion ‘across the Looni,’ Parkur ;* which appellation conjoined to Nuggur, is 
also applied to the capital, with the distinction of Sir-Nuggur, or rnrtropolu. 
This is tho Negar-Parker of the distinguished Kennel, a place visftnd at a 
early stage of our intercourse with these regions by an enterprising English- 
man, named Whittington. 

The Ohohafts of this desert boast the groat antiquity of their SefctW 
h/ent, as well as the nobility of their blood : they have only to rejfeff 

--■■■ - - - - - - — *■ ■■■- 1 ■ * ■ i ‘.- ■■ ■ 

maimed upwards to fivo years in. my service, and wore faithful, able, and honest in the duties 
C assigned them, as Jemadars of daks, or superintendents of posts, which were .far mqn? 
fears undor my charge when at Sindia’s court, extending at one time from the w 

Bombay, through tho most savage and Httlo-known regions in India. But with 4u£h mMva* 
l drilled to aid in those discoveries, I found nothing insurmountable. 

* from Pur, * beyond/ and fear or fe/tar, synonymous with I<>m% the *#ajt-river* Wo 
a&ve .several Kkwi Nadi#, or salt- rivulets, in Rajpootana, though only on^koeni. The sea ie 
'irequently called the Loona-payi ‘the salt-water/ or Klbara-pmi, metamorphosed into Kola* 
>mi , or ‘the black water/ wh&h is hy do means insignificant. 
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Manik Rae and Beesildeo of Ajmere, and to Prifehiraj, the last Hindu 
sovereign of Delhi, to establish the latter fact • but the first we must leave 
to conjecture and their bards, though we may fearh ssly assert that they 
were posterior to the Sodas and other branches of the Pramar race, who 
to all appearance were its masteis when Alexander descended the Indus. 
Neither is it improbable that the Malli, whom he expelled in that corner of 
the Punjab, wrested ‘the land of Kher 7 from the Sodas’. At all events, it is 
certain that a chain of Chohan principalities extended, from the eight iso the 
thirteenth century, from Ajmere to the frontiers of Sinde, of which Ajmere, 
Nadole, Jhalore Sirohi and Junah-Chotun were the capitals ; and though all 
of these in their annals claim to be independent, it may bo assumed that 
some kind of obedience was paid to Ajmere. We possess inscriptions which 
justify this assertion. Moreover, each of them was conspicous in Mooslem 
history, from the time of the conqueror of Ghuzni to that of Alla-o-din, sur- 
named ‘the second Alexander.’ Mahmood, in his twolfth expedition, by 
Mooltan to Ajmere (whose citadel, Ferishta says, “he was compelled to leave 
in the hands of the enemy”), pas3ed and sacked Nadole (translated Buzule) ; 
and the traditions of the desert have preserved the recollection of his visit 
to Junah-Chotun, and they yet point out the mines by whiv i h its castle on 
the rock was destroyed. Whether this was after his visitation and des- 
truction of Nehrvalla (Anhulwarra Puttun), or while on his journey, we 
fiave no means of knowing ; but when we recollect that in this his last in- 
vasion, he attempted to return by Sinde, and nearly perished with all his 
army in the desert, we might fairly suppose his determination to destroy 
Junah-Chotun who betrayed him into this danger: for besides the all ruling 
rpotive of the conversion or destruction of the ? infidols, in all likelihood the 
expatriated princes of Nehrvalla had sought refuge with the Chohans 
amidst the sand-hills of Kherdhur, and may thus have fallen into his 
grasp. 

Although nominally a single principality, the chieftain of Parkur 
pays little, if any, submission to his superior of Virah-Bah. Both of them 
have the ancient Hindu title of Rana, and are said at least to possess the 
quality ef hereditary valour, which is synonymous with Chohan, It is un- 
necessary to particularize the extent in square miles of thul in this raj, or to 
attempt to number its population, which is so fluctuating ; but wo shall Sub- 
join a brief account ©f the chief towns, which will aid in estimating the 
population of Maroosthafi. We begin with the first division. 

_ The principal towns in the Chohan my, are Sooe, Bah* Dhurnidur, Ban- 
kasir, Theraud, Hoteegong, and Choetul. Rana Narayan Rao resides al top- 
nately at Sooe and Bah, both large towns surrounded by an abbati% chief- 
ly of the babooZ and other thorny trees, called in those regions hole, 

which has given these simple, but very efficient fortifications the term of 
iantha fo-kote, or, ‘ fort of thorns.’ The resources oi Narayan Rao, derived 
from this desert domain, are said to bo three lakhs of rupees, of which ho 
pays ft triennial tribute of one lakh to J odpoor, to which no right exists, and 
which is rarely realized without an army, The tracts watered by tho Looni 
jield good crops of the richer grains ; and although, in the dry season, there 
lino constant stream, plenty of sweet water is procured by excavating wells 
in its bed. Bub it is assorted that, even when not continuous, a gentle cur- 
rent is perceptible in those detached portions or pools, filtrating under the 
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porous sand r a phenomenon remarked in the bed of the Cohan river (in the 
district of Gwalior), where, after a perfectly dry space of several miles, we 
have observed in the next portion of water a very perceptible current.* 

Nuggur, or Sir-nuggur, the capital of Parkur, is a town containing fifteen 
hundred houses, of which, in 1814, one-half were inhabited. There is a smal l 
fort to the south-west of the town on the ridge, which is said to be about! 
two hundred feet high. There are wells and bairas (reservoirs) in abundanoe. 
The river Looni is called seven coss south of Nuggur, from which we may in- 
fer that its bed is distinctly to be traced through the Rin. The ohief of Par- 
kin' assumes the title of Rana, as well as his superior of Vira-Bah, whose 
allegiance he has entirely renounced though we are ignorant of the relation in 
which they ever stood to each other : all are of the same family, the Happa- 
Raj, of which Junah-Chotun was the capital. 

Bankasir ranks next to Sir-nuggur. It was at no distant period a large, 
and for the desert, a flourishing town ; but now (1814) it contains but three 
hundred and sixty inhabited dwellings. A son of the Nuggur chief resides 
here, who enjoys, as well as his father, the title of Rana, We shall make no 
further mention of the inferior towns, as they will appear in the Itinerary. 

Theraud is another subdivision of the Chohans of the Looni, whose chief 
town of the same nafne is but few coss to the east of Sooe-Bah, and which 
like Parkur is but nominally dependent upon it. With this we shall conr 
clude the subject if Yira-Bah, which, we repeat, may contain many errors. 

Face of the Ghohan Raj.— As the Itinerary will point out in detail the 
state, of the country, it would' be superfluous to attempt a more minute des- 
cription hero. The same sterile ridgo, already described as passing through 
Chotun to Jessulmer, is So be traced two coss West of Bankasir, and thenco 
to Nuggur, in detached masses. The tracts on both banks of tho Looni 
yield good crops of wheat and tho richer grains, and Vira-Bah, though en- 
closing considerable thul, has a good portion of flat, especially towards Ra- 
dii unpur, seventeen coss from’ Sooe. Beyond the Looni, the thul rises into- 
lofty teebas .- and indeed from Chocun to Bankasir, all is sterile, and consists 
of lofty sand-hills, and broken ridges, often covered by the sands. 

Water-productions . —Throughout the Chohan raj, or at least its moStr 
habitable portion, water is obtained at a moderate di-tance from tho surface,, 
the wells being from ton to twenty poorshes,f or-about sixty-five to a hun- 
dred and thirty feet in depth ; nothing, when compared with those in Dhwt, 
sometimes near seven hundred. Besides wheat, on the Looni, the oil-plant 
[ill) moong, moty, and other pulses, with b ajra, arc produced in sufficient 
Iuantitie3 for internal o nsumtion ; but plunder is the chief pursuit through 
rut this land, in which the lordly Ohohan and tho Koli menial vie in dex- 
lerifcy. Wherever the soil is loast calculated for agriculture, there is often; 
ibundance of fine pasture, especially for camels, which brouze upon a variety 
>f thorny shrubs. Sheep and goats are also in great numbers, and bul- 
ocks and horses of a very good description, which find a ready sale at the 
Tilwarra fair. 

* One of my journals mentions that a branch of tho Looni passes by Sooo, the capital of 
ftra-Bab, where it is four hundred and twelve panes in breadth an error, I imagine, 

t Poonh tho standard measure of tho desorb, is bore from six to seven feet, or the 
tverage height of a man, to tho tip of his finger, tho hand being raised vertically over the 
head. It is derived from pocrosh,' ‘man,’ 
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2&hahitdnU.~'We must describe the descendants, whether of thg Matli 
x6e of Alexander, or of the no less heroic Prithiraj, as a community of thiev- 
es, who used to carry their raids into binde, Guzzerat, and Marwar, to 
avenge themselves on private property for the wrongs they suffer ( d fiom the 
want of all government, or the oppression of those (Jodpoor) who asserted 
supremacy over, and the right to plunder them. All classes arc to he found 
in the Chohan raj : but those predominate, the name* of whose tribes are 
synonyms for ‘ robber ? as the Sehrae , Khossa, Koli, Bhih Although the 
Chohan is lord -paramount, a few of whom are to be found in every village, 
yet the Ko’i and Bhil tribe, with another class called Pithil, are the most 
numerous, the last named, though equally low in caste, is the only industri- 
ous class in this region. Besides cultivation, they make a trade of the gums, 
which they collect in great quantities from the various trees whose names, 
have been already mentioned, The Chohans, like most of this remote Raj- 
poot tribes, dispense with the zinar or junnoo } the distinctive thread of a 
u twiceborn tribe, 1 ” and are altogether free from the prejudices of those 
whom association with Brahmins has bound down with chains of non. But 
to make amends for this laxity in ceremonials, there is a material amendment 
in their moral character, in comparison with the Chohans of the pom'ub 
(eastj ; for her* the unnatural Jaw of infanticide is unknown, in spite of the 
examples of their neighbours, the Jharejas, amongst whom it prevails to the 
DQ<*3t frightful extent. In eating, they have no prejudices ; they make nd 
rhofia, or fireplace ; their cooks are generally of 'the barber (?ioe) tribe, and 
Tjhat is left at one meal, they, contrary to all good manners, tie up and oat 
at the next. 

f B Kolis and Bhils . — The first is the most numerous class in these roglons 
and may be tanked with the most degraded portion of the human species* 
Although they pooja all the symbols of Hindu worship, and chic fly tho 
terrific *M ataj they scoff at all laws, human or divine, and arc litilo 
superior to the brutes of their own forests. To them every thing cdiblo is 
lawful food , cows, buffaloes, the camel, deer, hog ; nor do they even object 
to such as have died a natural death. like tho other debased tribes, they 
affect to have Rajpoot blood, and call themselves Chohan Koli, Purihar Koli 
Pihfeore Koli, &c.,^ which only tends to prove their illegitimate descent from 
fffo aboriginal Koli stock. Almost all the cloth weavers throughout India 
o£th$ Koli class, though they endeavour to conceal their origin under tho 
term JHlao , which ought only to distinguish the Mooslcm weaver. Tho 
Bhils partake of all the vices of the Kolis, and perhaps descend and step 
lower in the scale of hummity ; for they will feed on vermin of any kind, 
foxes, jackals, rats, guanas, and snakes ; and although they make an excep- 
tion of the camel and the pcvfowi, the latter being sacredto ‘Ma/a/ the 
goddess they propitiate, yet in inor il degradation theiz fellowship is complete. 
The Kolis and Bhila have no matrimonial intercourse, nor will they even eat 
with each other — such is caste 1 Tho bow and airow fbrm tneir arms, 
occassionlly swords, but rarely the matchlock. 

Pithil is the chief husbandman of this region, and, with tho Baniah 
the only respectable class, They possess flocks, and are also cultivators, nn<i 
are said to be almost as numerous as cilhor tho Bhils or Kolis. The Pithil is 
reputed gyrmimous with the Koormi ofHindusthan and the Kolmbi of 
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Mai wa and the Dekhan There are other tribes, such as the Rebarry, or 
Nearer of camels, who will be described with the cUsses appertaining to the 
whole desert. 

D h<d and Omursoomra.~~We now take leave of Rajpootna, as it is, for 
the desert depending upon Sinde, or that space between the frontier of 
Jtajpootana to the valley of the Indus, on the west, and from Daodpotra 
north, to Buliari on the Rin. This Space measures about two hutiured and 
twenty miles of longitude, and its greatest breadth is eighty : it is one entire 
tlvul , having but few villages, though there are many hamlets of shepherds 
sprinkled over it, too ephemeral to have a place in the map. A few of these 
pooras and wi, as they are termed, where the springs are perennial, have a 
name assigned to them, but to multiply them would only mislead, as they 
exist no longer than the vegetation. The whole of this tract may be charac- 
terized as essentially desert, having spaces of fifty miles without a drop 
of water, and without great precaution, impassable. The sand-hills rise into 
little mountains, and the wells are so deep, that with a large hafila , many 
might die before the thirst of all could be slaked. The enumeration of a few 
of these will put the reader in possession of one of the difficulties of a journey 
through Maroo ; they range from eleven to seventy-five poarsh, or seventy 
to five hundred feet in depth. One at Jeysingdesir, fifty poorsh ; Dhote-ca- 
bustee, sixty ; Giraup, sixty ; Hamirdeora, seventy ; Jinjinialli, seventy-fiye ; 
Ghailak, seventy-five to eighty. 

In what vivid colours does the historian Ferishta describe the miseries 
of the fugitive emperor. Hemayoon, and his faithful followers, at one of 
these wells ! ‘‘The country through which they fled being an entire desert of 
sand, the Moghuls were in tho utmost distress of water : some ran mad ; 
other fell down dead. For three whole days there was no water ; on the 
fourth day they came to a well, which was so deep that a drum was beaten, 
to give notice to the man driving the bullocks, that tho bucket has reached 
the top ; but the unhappy followers were so impatient for drink, that, so 
soon as the first bucket appeared, several threw themselves upon it, before it 
had quite reached the surface, and foil in. The next day, they arrived at a 
brook, and the camels, which had not tasted water for several days, wet© 
allowed to quench their thirst ; but, having drunk to excess, several of them 
died. Tho king, after enduring unheard-of miseries, at length reached 
Omurkoto, with only a few attendants. The Raja, who has the title of 
Runa, took compassion on his misfortunes, and spared nothing that could 
alleviate his sufferings, or console him in his distress.” — Briggs' Ferishta, 
vol. ii, p. 95, 

Wo aro now in the very region where Hemayoon suffered these mise* 
ries, and In its chief town, Omurkoto, Akber, the greatest monarch, #Actia 
over know, first saw the light. Let us throw aside the veil which conceals 
tho history ef the race of Hemayoon’a protestor, and notwithstanding he is 
now but nominal sovereign of Omurkoto, and lord of tho villago of Chore, 
give him <c a local habitation and a name/' even in the days of the Macedo- 
nian invader of India. 

Dhat of which Omurkoto is the capital, was one of the divisions of 
Maroosthali, which from time immemorial was subject to tho Pramar. 
Amongci tho thirty- five tribes of this the most numerous of the races called 
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Agaicula, were the Soda, the Omur, and the Soomura^ and the conjunc- 
tion of the two last have given a distinctive appellation to the more north* * * § 
ern thul \ still known as Omursoomra , though many centuries have fled since 
they possessed any power. 

Arore, of which we have already narrated the discovery, and which is 
laid down m the map about six miles east of Bekher on the Indus, was in, 
the region styled Omursoomra, which may once have had a much wider 
acceptation, when a dynasty of thirty-six princes of the Soomura tribe ruled 
all these countries during five hundred years.f On the extinction of ita 
power, and the restoration of their ancient rivals, the Sind Surama princes* 
who in their turn gave way to the Bhattis, this tract obtained the epithet 
of Bhatipoh$ but the ancient more legitimato name, Oomursoomra, is yet 
recognized, and many hamlets of shepherds, both of Ooraurs and Soomuras 
are still existing amidst its sand-hills. To them we shall return, after dis- 
cussing their elder brethern, the Sodas. We can trace the colonization of 
the Bhattis, the Chawuras, and the Solankis, the Gehlotes, and the Rah- 
to*es, throughout all these countries, both of central and western Rajpootana* 
and wherever we go, whatever new capital is founded, it is always on 
the site of a Pramar establishment. Pirthi tyn na Pramar ca f or ‘the 
world is the Pramar’s, I may hero repeat, is hardly hyperbolical when applied 
to the Rajpoot world. 

Arore , or A lore as written by Abulfazil and described by that celebrated 
geographer, Ebu-Haukal, as “rivalling Mooltan in greatness,” was one of 
the nine divisions of Maroo governed by the Pramar, of which we must 
repeat, one of the chief branches was the Soda. The Ldandic Bokher, or 
J^ansoora (so named by the lieutonant of i he Tvhalif Al-Munsoor ), a few 
ttoites west of Arore, is considered as the capital of the Sogdi, when Alexan- 
der -piled down the Indus ; and if wo couple the similarity of name to the 
well-authenticated fact of immemorial sovereignty over this region, it might 
not be drawing too largely on credulity to suggest that the Sogdi Soda are 
one and the same4 The Soda princes were the patriarchs of the desort 
when the Bhattis immigrated thither from the north : but whether they 
deprived them of Arore as well as Lodorva, tho chronicle does not intimate, 
It is by no means unlikely that tho Ornurs and Soomras, instead of being 
oo-qqual or no-evel branches with tho Soda, may be merely subdivisions 


may follow Abulfazil and Ferxsbta in their summaries of the history 
of ancient Sinde, and these races. The former says : •' In ancient times 
there lived a Raja, named Sehris, whose capital was A lore, and his domi- 
nions extended to Cashmere north, to Mchran ( the Indus ) west, while the 
sea confined them to tho south. An army from Persia invaded this kingdom, 
the Raja was killed in battle, and the Poisians, after plundering every 
thing, returned home. The Raja was succeeded by his son Roysahy§ (^v. 


* See table of tribes, ansketcof tho Pramams, Vol, I, pagos 3 7 arid 53. 

f Eerislita, Abulfazil. 

X To convince the reader I do not build upon nominal resemblance, when localities do 
not bear me out, he is requested to call to mind, that wo have elsewhere assigned to the 
of the Punjab, the honour of furnishing the well-known king named Torus ; although 
the Pjjcer, the usual pronunciation of Ffwmr, would afford a more ready solution. 

§ Ocionel Briggs, in his translation, writos it HvVy Sa, and in this very place remarks on 
the ' ‘mutilation of Hindu names by the early Mahomedau writers, which are frequently not 
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THae Sa, or Soda?). This dynasty continued until the Khalifat of Walid, 
when JELejauje, the governor of Irac, sent Mahomed Kasim, A.H. 99, or AD, 
7 17, who succeeded in the conquest, slaying the Hindu prince, Dahir. 
After this, the country was governed by the family of Antary ; next, by .the 
family of Soomra ; and then came the dynasty of Seemeh (Sammah), who 
esteemed themselves of the stock of Jumsheed, and each took the name of 
Jam.”* 

Ferishta gives a similar version. “ On the death of Mahomed Kasim, 
a tribe who trace their origin from the Ansaris established a government in 
Sinde ; after which the zemindars (lords of the soil or indigenous chiefs) 
usurped the poirer, and held independent rule over the kingdom of Sinde for 
the space of five hundred years. These, the Soomuras, subverted the country 
of another dynasty called Soomuna (the Seemeh of Abulfazil), whose chief 
assumed the title of Jam,”i" 

The difficulty of establishing the identity of these tribes from the eaco- 
graphy of both the Greek and Persian writers, is well exemplified in an- 
other portion of Ferishta, treating of the same race, called by him Somuna, 
and Suma by Abulfazil. “ The tribe of Sahna appears to be of obscure 
origin, and originally to have occupied the tract lying between Bckher and 
Tatta in Sinde, and pretend to trace their origin from Jumshid.” We can 
pardon his spelling for his exact location of the tribe, which, whether Soomu- 
na, Sohna, or Seemeh. is the Summa tribe of the great Yadu race, whose 
capital was Summa-ca-kote, or Samma nagari, converted into Minagara, and 
its princes into Sambas, by the Greeks. Thus the Sodas appear to have 
ruled at Arore and Bekher, or Upper Sinde, and the Sammas in the lower^j: 
when Alexander passed through this region. The Jharejas and Jams of 
Noanuggurin Saurashtra claim descent from the Summas, hence called else- 

to bo recognizod or. we might have learned that the adjunct Sa to Hully {qu. Heri), the 
son of Sehris, was the badge of his tribo, Soda. Tho Roy-sahy, or Eae-sa of Abulfazil, means 
‘Prince $a* or * Prince of tho Sodas,’ Of the same family was Dahir, whose capital, In A. BE. 
‘99, was (says Abnlfuztl) “Aloro or DobeiV, in which tins historian makes a geographical ibis- 
take ; Aloro or Arore being tho capital of Upper Sinde , and Deheil (correctly Downl tJio 
tmple), or Tatta, tho capital of Lower Sinde. In all probability Dahir hold both* We have 
already dilated, in the AnnalB of Mewar, of a foroign prince named ‘'Dahir Despati,” or the 
&ovcwgn> prince, Dahir, being amongst her defenders, or the first Mooslem invasion, which we 
conjoctured must have boon that of Mahomed Kasim, aftor ho had subdued Sinde. Bappa, 
the lord of Chootoro, was nephew of Kaja Maun Mori, showing a double motive in the exiled 
Son of Dahir to support Ghee tore against his own enemy Kasim. Tho Moris and Sodas wore 
alike blanches of the Pramar (See Yol. I, p. Sy. I*s is also worth while to draw attention 
to the remark elsewhere made on the stir mado by Jlojauje of Khorasan (who sent 
Kasim to Sinde) amongst the Hindu princoa of Zabulisthan : dislocated facts, all domonstra* 
ting ono of groat importance, namely, tho wide dominion of the Rajpoot raco, previous to the 
appearance of Mahomed. 

Oriental literature sustained a loss winch can soarooty bo repaired, by tho destruction of 
the valuable MSS, amassed by Colonel Briggs, during many years, for the purpose of a gen- 
eral history of tho early transactions of the Mahortiedaus, 

* Of tho latter stock bo gives us a list of seventeen princos, Oaldwin’s translation of 
Aycen Akbcri, vol. ii^p. 122, 

t Soo Briggs* Ferishta, vol. iv. pp. 411 and 422. 

X The four races called Agnicula ("of which tho Pramar was tho most numerous), at 
overy stop of ancient Hindu history aro scon displacing tho dynasty of Tadu. Hero the 
struggle between thorn is corroborated by tho two best Mahomcclan historians, both borrow- 
ing from tho same source, the more ancient histories, fow of which have reached us, It must 
bo borne in mind that tho Sodas, the Demurs, the Soomuras, were Pramaro (vulg, l*uru) j 
while the Summas wero Yaduw, for who#c origin boo Annals of Jossttlmor, p* 240* 
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•where by Abulfezil “the Sinde-Summa, dynasty,-” but having been, frem 
their amalgamation with the “ faithful,” put out of the pale of Hinduism, 
they desired to conceal their Samma-Yadu descent, which they abandoned 
for Jumshid, and Samma was converted into Jam. 

We may, therefore, assume that a prince of the Soda tribe held that di- 
vision of the great Puar sovereignty, of which Arore, or the insular Belcher, 
was the capital, when Alexander passed down the Indus : nor is it improbable 
that the army, styled Persian by Abulfazil, which invaded Arore, and slew 
Baja Sehris, was a Grseco-Bactrian army led by Apollodotus, or Menander, 
who traversed this region, ruled by Sigertides” (jw,Raja Sehris !) even to 
“ the country of the S o r o n ” or Saurashtra, were, according to their 
historian, their medals were existant when he Wrote in the second century.* 
The histories so largely quoted give us decided proof that Dahir, and his son. 
Rae-sa, the victims of the first Islamite invasion led by Kasim, were of the 
same lineage as Raja Sehris ; and the Bhatti annals prove to demonstration, 
that at this, the very period of their settling in the desert, the Soda tribe 
was paramount, which, together with the strong analogies in names 
of places and princes, affords a very reasonable ground for the conclu- 
sion we have come to, that the Soda tribe of Puar race was in possession of 
Tipper Sinde, when the Macedonian passed down the stream ; and that, 
amidst all the vicissitudes of fortune, it lias continued (contesting possession 
with its ancient Yadu antagonist, the Samma) to maintain some portion of 
its ancient sovereignty unto these days. Of this portion we shall now in- 
struct the reader, after hazarding a passing remark on the almost miraculous 
tenacity which has preserved this race in its desert abode during a period of 
at least two thousand two hundred years,* f bidding defiance to foreign 
foes, whether Greek; Bactrian, or Mahomedan, and even to those visita- 
tions of nature, famines, and earthquakes, which have periodically swept 
over the land, and at length rendered it the scene of desolation it now 
presents ; for in this desert, as in that of Egypt, tradition records that 
its increase has been and still is progressive, as well in the valley of 
the Indus as towards the Jumna. 

Omurkote . — This stronghold (Jcote) of the Omurs, until a very few years 
back, was the capital of the Soda Raj, which extended, two centuries ago, 
into the valley of Sinde, and east to the Loom ; but the Rahtores of Marwar, 

. and the family at present ruling Sinde, have together reduced the sove- 
1 leigtffcyof the Sodas to a very confined spot, and thrust out of Omurkote 

tou '■ .'. m .. i . ml — > I*****"*" 

* Of these, the author was bo fortunate as to obtain one oF Menander, and thr*o of 
Apollodotus, whose existanoe had heretofore been questioned : the first of the latter from the 
wreck of Surapoori, the capital of the Suraceai of Menu and Aryan ; another from the 
ancient Awinti, or Oojein, whoso monarch, according to Justin, held a correspondence with 
Augustus,- and tho third, In company with a whole jar of Jlindu-Scyfchic and Baotrain medals, 
at Agra, which was dug np several years since in oxcavating the city of tho more ancient 
city. This, I have olsewhere surmised, might have been tho abodo of Aggramos, Agra-gram* 
eswcvr, “lord of the oity of Agra/’ mentioned by Aryan as tho most potent monarch in the 
north of India, who, after the death of For us, was roady to oppose to further progress to 
Alexander. Lot us hope that the Punjab may yet afford us another poop into the past. 
For an account of these medals, see Transactions of tho Koyal Asiatic Society, vol. i p. 813* 

f Captain, now Colonel Fottinger, an his interesting work on Sinde and Baloocblstan, in 
extracting from the Persian work "Mujmood W&ri&at,’ f calls the ancient capital of Sinde, 
ffjaor, and mentions the overthrow of the dynasty of “Sabir,” (the Sehris of Abulfazil), whpse 
Jtoofeatora had governed Sindo for two thousand years. 
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(the last of the nine castles of Maroo) the descendant of Sehris, who, froifc 
Arorc, held dominions extending from Cashmere to the ocean. Omurkote 
has sadly fallen from its ancient grandeur, and instead of the five thousand 
houses it c mtainod during the opulence of the Soda princes, it hardly reckons 
two hundred and fifty houses, or rather huts. The old castle is to the north* 
West of the town. It is built of brick, and the bastions, said to bo eight- 
een in number, are of stone* It has an inner citadel, or rather a fortified 
pa’ace. There is an old canal to the north of the fort, in which water s ill 
lodges part of the year. When R\ja Maun had possession of Omurkote. he 
founded several villages thereunto, to keep up the communication. The 
Talpooris then found in their interest, so long as they had any alarms from 
their own L»rd paramount of Candahar, to court the Rahtore prince; but 
when civil war appeared in that region, as well as in Murwar, the cessation 
of all fears from the one, banished the desire of paying court to the other, 
and Omurkote was unhappily placed between the Kulloras of Sinde and the 
Ruhtoros, each of whom looked upon this frontier post as the proper limit of 
his Sway, and contended for its possession. We shall therefore give an ac^ 
count of a feud between these rivals, which finally sealed the fate of the Soda 
prince, and which may contribute something to the history of the ruling 
family of Sinde, still imperfectly known. 

When D.jejy Sing ruled Marwar, Meah !Noor Mahomed, Kullom, go* 
vorned Sindo ; but being expelled by an army from Candahar, he fled to 
Jessulmer, whore he died. The eldest son, Untur Khan, and his brothers, 
found refuge with Buhadoor Khan Khyrani ; while a natural brother, named 
Gholarn Shah, born of a common prostitute, found means to establish himself 
on the musnud at Hydrabad. The chiefs of Daodpotra espoused the cause of 
Untur Khan, and prepared to expel the usurper Bahadoor Khan, Subzul 
Khan, Alii Morad, Mohumud Khan. Kaim Khan, Alii Khan, chiefs of the 
Khyrani tribe, united, and marched with Untur Khan to Hydrabad, Gholam 
Shah advanced to meet him, and the brothers encountered at Ob&ora 
(sec map); but legitimacy failed : the Khyrani chiefs almost all perished, 
TJnfcor Khan was made prisoner, and confined for life in Guja-ca-kote, an 
island in the Indus, seven coss south of Hydrabad. Gholam Shah transmit* 
cd his musnud to his son Serefraz, who, dying soon after, was succeeded by 
Abdul Nubboe. At the town of Abhepura, seven coss east of Sheodadputf 
(a town in Lohri Sinde), resided a chieftain of the Talpoori tribe, a branch of 
the Baloch, named Goram, who had two sons, named Bcejur and Sobdnn* 
Horofraz demanded Goram’s daughter to wifo ; ho was refused, and the whole 
family was destroyed. Bocjur Khan, who alone escaped the massacre, raised 
his dan to avenge him, deposed the tyrant, and placed himself xipon the 
musnud of Hydrabad. The Kulloras dispersed 5 but tho Beejur, who was, 
Of a Violent and imperious temperament, became involved in hostilities With 
tho Rabtorea regarding tho possession of Omurkote. It is asserted that he 
not only demanded tribute from Marwar, but a daughter of the Rahtore 
prince, to wifr, sotting forth as a precedent his grandfather Ajit, who bea-*' 
towed a wife on Foroehshere. Thin insult led to a pitched battle, fought at 
Doogara, five coss from Dhurnidur, in which the Baloch army was fairly 
beaten from tho field by the Rahfcoro ; but Bcojy Sing, not content with his 
victory, determined to bo riel of this thorn in bis side. A Bhatti and Chon* 
dawut offered their sorvices, and lands being settled on their families, they 
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set out on this perilous enterprize in the garb of Ambassadors. "When in* 
trodueed to the Beejur, he arrogantly demanded if the Raja had thought 
better of his demand, when the Chondawut referred him to his credentials. 
As the Beejur rapidly ran his eye over it, muttering “no mention of the 
dola (bride),” the dagger of the Chondawut was buried in his heart. “ This 
for the dola” he exclaimed ; and u this for the tribute,’* said his comrade, as 
he struck another blow. The Beejur fell lifeless on his cushion of state, and 
the assassins, who knew escape was hopeless, plied their daggers on all 
around j the Chondawut slaying twenty-one, and tho Bhatd five, before they 
were hacked to pieces. The nephew of Beejur Khan, by name Futteh Alii, 
son of Sobdan, was' chosen his successor, and the old family of Knllora was 
dispersed to Bhooj, and Rajpootana, while its representative repaired to Can- 
dahar. There the- Shah put him at the head of an army of twenty-five 
thousand men, with which he reconquered Sinde, and commenced a career 
of unexampled cruelty, Futteh Alii, who had fled to Bhooj reassembled his 
adherents, attacked the army of the Shah, which he defeated and pursued with 
great slaughter beyond Shikarpur, of which he took poseesrion, and returned 
in triumph to Rydrabad. The cruel and now humbled Knllora once more 
appeared before the Shah, who, exasperated at the inglorious result of his 
arms, drove him from his presence ; and after wandering about, he passed 
from Moolfcan to J essulmer, settling at length at Pokurn, where he died. 
The Pokurn chief made himself his heir, and it is from the great wealth 
(chiefly in jewels) of the ex-prince of Sinde, that its chiefs have been enabled 
to take the lead in Marwar. The tomb of the exile is on the north side of 
the town.* 

This episode, which properly belongs to the history of Marwar, or to 
Sinde, is introduced for the purpose of shewing the infiuenoe of the latter 
on the destinies of the Soda princes. It was by the Beejur, who fell by the 
emissaries of Beejy Sing, that the Soda Raja was driven from Omurkote* 
the possession of which brought the Sindies into immediate collision with 
the Bhattis and Rabfcores. But on his assassination and the defeat of the 
Sinde army on the Rin, Beejy Sing re-inducted the Soda prince to his gadi 


* The memoir adds : Futteh Alii was fmcceeded by his brother, the present Oholara Alii, 
and he by his son, Kurrum Alii Tho general oorrortness of this outline is proved by a very 
interesting woik (which has only fallen into my hands in time to make this note), entitled 
“Narrative of a Visit to the Court of Sinde/* by Dr. Burues. Boojur Khan Was minister to 
the Galore rulers of Sinde, whose cruelties at length gave the govern men fc to the family to 
the minister. As it Is scarcely to be supposed that Baja Boojy 8ing would furr aasiu*} of 
the Calora, who could have little difficulty in finding them in Sinde, the insult • ‘i caused 
the fate of Beejur may have produced from his master, though he may have n » u ntule the 
scape-goat. It is much to be regretted that the Author of the “Visit to Sin/. '* did not 
accompany the Ameers to Sehwan (of which I shall venture an account obtained nearly twen- 
ty years ago). With the able memoir and map (by tho br >thei\ Lieut Bnrncs) of the Bin- 
a new light has beon thrown on the history and geography of thi most int- hug and im- 
portant portion of India. It is to bo desired that to a gentleman so well prepared may be 
entrusted the examination of this still known region. I had long entertained tho hope 
passing through the desert, by Jessulmor to Ootcb, and thence, sailing down to Monsoora, 
visiting Jro>e, So'iwan, Saimna-na^ari, and Bamun was go. Tho rupture with Sinde in I^O 
gave me great expectations of accomplishing this object, and I drew' up and transmitted to 
Lord Hastings a plan of marching a force through the desert, and planting the cross on tho 
insular capital of the Sogdi ; but peace was the order of the day. I was then in commnnica- 
liibn with Meer Sohrab. governor of Upper Sind, who, I have little douH, would !have com o 
owi to our views. 
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of Omurkote $ not, however, long to retain it, for on the invasion from Can* 
dahar, this poor country underwent a general massacre and pillage by the 
Afghans, and Oinurkote was assaulted and taken. When Futteh Alii made 
head against the army of Candahar, which he was enabled to defeat, partly 
by the aid of the Rahtores, he relinquished, as the price of this aid, the 
claims of Sinde upon Omurkote, of which Beejy Sing took possession, and 
on whose battlements the flag of the Rahtores waved until the last civil War, 
when the Sindies expelled them. Had Raja Maun known how to profit by 
the general desire of his chiefs to redeem this distant possession, he might 
have got rid of some of the unquiet spirits by other means than those which 
have brought infamy on his name. 

Chore . — Since Omurkote has been wrested from the Sodas, the expelled 
prince, who still preserves his title of Rana, resides at the town of Chore, 
fifteen miles north-east of his former capital. The descendant of the princes 
who probably opposed Alexander, Menander, and Kasim, the lieutenant of 
Walid, and who sheltered Humayoon when driven from the throne of India, 
now subsists on the eleemosynary gifts of those with whom he is connected 
by marriage, or the few patches of land of his own desert domain left him 
by the rules of Sinde. He has eight brothers, who are hardly pushed for a 
•ubsistonco, and can only obtain it by the ^supplement to all the finances of 
these states, plunder. 

The Soda, and the Jbarejn, are the connecting links between the Hindu 
md tho Mooslem ; for although the further west we go, the greater is the 
laxity of Rajpoot prejudice, yet to some thing more than mere locality must 
be attributed the denationalized sentiment, which allows the Soda to inter-, 
naarry with a Siudie : this cause is hunger ; and there are few zealots who 
will deny that its influence is more potent than the laws of Menu. Every 
third year brings famine, and those who have not stored up against it, fly to 
bheir neighbours, and chiofly to the valley of the Indus. Tho connexions they 
t/hen form often ond in the union of their daughters with their protectors ; 
but they still so far adhere to ancient us'ige, as never to receive back into 
flie family caste a fomale so allied. The present Rina of tho Sodas has sat? 
idle example, by giving daughters to Moer Gholam Alii and Meer Sohrab, 
ind even to the Khossa chief of Dadar ; and in consequence, his brother prin- 
ts of Jossulmor, Bah and Parkur, though they will accept a Soda princes 
30 wife (because they can depend on the purity of her blood) yet will not 
eostow a daughter on the Rana, whoso offspring might perhaps grace the 
iarom ol a Boiloch, But the Rahtores of Marwar wilL neither give to, nor 
receive daughters of Dhat. Tho females of this desert region, being reputed 
mry handsome, have become almost an article of matrimonial traffic ; and it 
s asserted that if a Sindie hoars of tho beauty of a Dhattiani, ho sends to 
\or f Rhcr as much grain as he dooms an equivalent, and is seldom refused of 
lor baud. We shall not hero further couch on tho manners or other peculi- 
arities of the Soda tribs, though we may rovert to tliom in the general out- 
mo of the tribes, with which wo shall conclude tho sketch of tho Indian 
iesort. 

Tribes *— Tho various tribes inhabiting the doaerb and valley of tho Indus* 
ivould alone form an ample subject of investigation, whi«h would, in all 
probability, elicit some important truths, Amongst tho converts to Islam, 
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the inquirer into the pedigree of nations would discover names, once illustri- 
ous but which, now hidden under the mantle of a new faith, might little aid 
his researches into the history of their origin. He would find the Soda , the 
Catti, the M allani, affording in history, position, and nominal resemblance, 

S ounds for inferring that they are the descendants of the Sogdi,Cathi and 
alii, who opposed the Macedonian in his passage down the Indus ; besides 
swarms of Getes br Yuti, many of whom ,have assumed the general title of 
Baloch, or retain the ancient specific name of N'oomri ; while others, in that 
of zihut, preserve almost the primitive appellation. We have also the re- 
mains of those interesting races the Johyas and D aJiyas, of which much has 
been said in the Annals of Jtssulmer, and elsewhere ; who as well as the 
Getes or Jits, and Huns, hold places amongst the “ thirty-six royal races” of 
ancient India.* These with the Barahas and the Lohanas, tribes who swarm- 
ed a few centuries ago in the Punjab will now only be descerned in small 
numbers in u the region of death” which has even preserved the illustrious 
name of Kaorwa , Chrishna's foe in the Bharat. The S ehrae, or great robber 
of our western desert, would alone afford a text for discus^on on his habits 
and his raids, as the enemy of all society. But we shall begin with those who 
yet retain any pretensions to the name of Hindu (distingushing them from 
the proselytes Islam), and afterwards descant upon their peculiarities. 
Bhatti, Bahtore, Joda, Chohan, Mallani, Kaorwa Jonya Sooltano, Lohana, 
Arorah, Kboomra, Sindil, Maisuri, Yishnuvi, Jakhur, Shiag or Ashiag, 
Booniah. 

Qf the Mahomedan there are but two, Kullora and Sehrae, concerning 
whose origin any doubt exists, and all those we are about to specify are 
Nyads , f or proselytes chiefly from Rajpoob or other Hindu tribes : 

Zjut ; Rajur ; Oomra ; Mair, or Mer ; Mor or Mohar ; Baloch ; Loomrea 
or Looka ; Sumaicha ; Mangulia ; Baggreah ; Dahya ; Johya ; Kairooo ; 
Jangurea; Oondurj Rerowee* Bawuri* Tawuri; Chrendea : Khossa ; Sudani ; 
Bohan as. 

Before we remark upon the habits of these tribes, wc may stato ono 
prominent trait which characterises the Nyad, or convert to Islam, who, on 
parting with his original faith, divested himself of its chief moral attribute, 
toleration, and imbibed a double portion of the bigotry of the creed he adopted. 
Whether it is to the intrinsic quality of the Mahomedan faith that we are to 
trace this moral metamorphosis, or to a sense of degradation (which we can 
hardly suppose) consequent on his apostacy, there is not a more ferocious, or 
Intolerant being on the earth than the Rajpoot convert to Islamism. In 
Sinde, and the desert, we find the same tribes, bearing the same name, ono 
Still Hindu, the other Mahomedan ; the first retaining his primitive 
manners, while the oonvert is cruel, intolerant, cowardly, and inhospitable. 
Escape, with life at least, perhaps a portion of property, is possible from the 
hands of the Maldote, the Larkhani, the Bhutti, or even the Tawuries 
distinctively called *‘the sons of the devil,” but from the Khossas, the Sehra- 
es, or Bhuttis, there would be no hope of salvation. Such are their ignorance 
*wd brutality, that should a stranger make use of the words rit$$ah $ or rustah 
(rope and road ) he will he fortunate if he escape with bastinado from these 

\ ^ $e# sketeh of fcho tribes, Vol. 1, p. 61. 

ia the noviciate, literally the first (<« 7 } Otott), or original converts, i suppose* 
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being 5 *, who discover therein an analogy to rusool, or i the prophet : 9 he must 
for the former nse the words kilbur , rundori and for the latter, duggra, or 
duyy.* It will not fail to strike those who have perstied the heart thrilling 
adventures of Park, Denham, and Clapperton — names which will live for 
ever in the annals of discovery— how completely the inoift nsive, Lind, and 
hospitable negro, resembles in these qualities the .Rajpoot, who i* transfoim- 
ed info a wild-beast the moment he can repeat La-allah, il-aliah, Maho- 
med Rusool alia, M ‘there is but one God, and, Mahomed is the piophet of 
God : while a lematkable change has taken place amongst the Tatar tribes, 
since the anti-destructive doctrines of Budha (or Hinduism purified of 
polytheism ) have been introduced into the regions of Central Asia, 

On the Bhattis, the Rahtores, the Chohans, and their offset the Mallani* 
we have sufficiently expatiated, and likewise on the Soda* but a few pe- 
cularities of this latter tribe remain to be noticed. 

Soda — The Soda, who has retained the name of Hindu, has yet so far 
discarded ancient prejudice, that he will drink from the same vessel and 
smoke out of the same hooka with a Moosulman, laying aside only the tube 
that touches the mouth. With his poverty, the Soda has lost his reputation 
for courage, retaining only the merit of being a dexterous thief, and joining 
the hordes of Schraos and Kos^as who prowl from Daodpotra to Guzzerat, 
The arms of tho Sodas are chiefly the sword and shield, with a long knife in 
the girdle, which serves either as a stiletto or u carver for his meat : few have 
matchlocks, but the primitive sling is a general weapon of offence, and they 
are very expert in its use. Their dress partakes of the Bhatti and Maho- 
modan costume, but the turban is peculiar to themselves, and by it a Soda 
mxy always be recognized. The Soda is to be found scattered over the de- 
sort, but there are offsets of his tribe, now more numerous than the parent 
stock, of which the Sumaichi is the most conspicuous, whether of those who 
arc still Hindu, or who have become converts to Islam. 

Kaovwa . — This singular tribe of Rajpoots, whoee habiLs, even in tho 
n i 1st of pillage arc entirely nomadic, is to be found chiefly in the thul of 
Dhu, though in no great numbois, They have no fixed habitations, but 
move about with thuir flocks, and encamp whereever they find a spring tfr 
pashm* for thoit cattle • and there construct temporary huts of the Wide- 
sprouliug pa loo % by interlacing its living branches, covering the top with 
leaves, ami coding tho inside with clay ; in so skilful a manner do they thus 
shelter tlionihtlv^s, that no sign o£ human habitation is observable from with- 
out. Still the roaming Sohrae is always on the look-out for these sylvan 
retreats, m which the shoplunds deposit their little hoards of grxin, raised 
from tho scainty patches around them. The rcstloSb disposition of tho Kaor* 
was, who oven among their over-roaming breihren enjov a species of fame in 
this respect, is attributed (said my Dhutti) to a cur^e entailed upon them 
from remote ages. They rear camels, cows, buffaloes, and goats, which they 
sell to tho Oharuns and other merchants, They are altogether a singularly 

S eaeoablo race *, and like all their Rajpoot brethren, can at will people the 
esert with palaces of their own creation, "by tho delightful uml 2 >ani t the 
universal panacea fot ills both moral and physical. 


* Jiuji/n* i# very umiaitm &u ILypuuUua fur a 'pathway f but the substitute hero u&ed 
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Dhote, or Dhatti , U another Rajpoot, inhabiting Dhat, and in no 
greater numbers thau the Kaorwas, whom they resemble in their habits, 
being entirely pastoral, cultivating a few patches of land, and trusting to 
the heavens alone to bring it forward. They barter the ghee or clarified 
butter, made from the produce of their flocks, for grain and other necessaries 
of life. Rabri and chauch , or c porridge and butter milk/ from the grand 
fare of the d#sert. A couple of seers of flour of bajra, jooar, and kaijri, is 
mixed with some seers of chauch , and exposed to the fire, but not boiled, and 
this mesa wil suffice for a larg" family. The cows of the desert are muoh 
larger than those of the plains >f India, and give from eight to ten seers 
(eight or ten qu irts) of milk daily. The produce of four cows will amply 
subsist a family of ten persons from the sale of ghee ; and their prices vary 
with their productive powers, from ten to fifteen rupees each. This rabri 
so analogous to tho kouskows of the African desert, is often made with 
camel’s milk, from which ghee cannot be extracted, and which soon becomes 
a living mass when put aside. Dried fish, from the valley of Smde, is con- 
veyed into the desert on horses or camels, and finds a ready sale amongst all 
classes, even as far east as Barmair. It is sold at two dobras (coppers) a 
seer. Th e pooras, or temporary hamlets of tne Dhafctis* consisting at most 
of ten huts in each, resemble those of the Kaorwas. 

Lohana . — This tribe is numerous both in Dhat and Talpoora: formerly 
they were Rajpoots, but V' taking tbomselves to commerce, have fallen into 
the third class. Th^y are scribes and shopkeepers, and object to no occupa- 
tion that will bring a subsistence ; and as to food, to use the exp-essive idiom 
of this region, where hung3i spurns at law, “ excepting their cats and their 
cows, they will eat any thing.” 

Arorah . — This class, like the former, apply themselves to every pursuit, 
trade, and agriculture, and fill many of the inferior offices of government in 
Sinde, being shrewd, industrious, and intelligent With the thirty Arorah 
and many other classes, flour steeped in cold water suffices to appoaso hunger. 
Whether this class has its name from being an inhabitant of Arorc, wo know 
not. 

Bhattiah is also one of the equestrian order converted into fclio com- 
mercial, and tho exchange has been to his advantage. His habits arc like 
^ those of the Aronhs and Bhabtiahs have commercial houses at Shikarpur, 
Hyderabad, and even at Surat and Joy poor. 

Brahmins. — Bishnuve is the most common sect of Brahmins in tho de- 
sert and Hnde. Tne doctrines of Menu with them go far as m.ieh as they 
are worth in the desert, where “thov are a law unto themselves.* Th*y 
wear th ejunnoo, or Inigo of their tribe, but in here ceases to a mark of 
clerical distinction, ai no drones are respected; they cultivate, tend cattle, 
and barter their superffuis g*>ce for other necessaries. They aro most nu- 
merous in Duat, having one hundr d of their order in Chore, the residence of 
the Soda Rana, and several hours in Omurkotf, Dharnas, and Mittic. They 
do not touch fish or smoke tobacco, but will eat food dressed by the hands of 
A malii (gardener), or even a me (barber caste) \ nor do they use tho chotvka 9 
or fire-place, reckoned indispensable in more civilized regions. Indeed, all 

' — 

tor rm<x\ a roj.e, i am not acquainted with. 
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classes of Hindus throughout Sinde will partake of food dressed in the serai f 
or inn, by the hands of the BiUearin. They use indiscriminately each 
other's vessels, without any process of purification but a little sand and 
water. They do not even burn their dead, but bury them near the thres- 
hold 5 and those who can afford it, raise small chabootras , or jar of water.* 
The }unoo> or thread which marks the smerdotal character in Hindusthan, 
is common in these regions to all classes, with the exception of Kolis and 
Lohanas. This practice originated with tin ir governors, in order to discri- 
min ite them from those who have to perform the most servile duties, 

.Rebams.— 1 This term is known throughout Hindusthan only as denot- 
ing persons employed in reining and tending camels, wEo are there always 
Mooslems. Here they are a distinct tribe, and Hindus, employed entirely in 
rearing camels, or in stealing them, in which they evince a peculiar dexterity 
uniting with the Bhattis in the practice as far as Daodpotra. When they 
come upon a herd grazing, the boldest and most experienced strikes his lance 
into the first he reaches, then dips a cloth in the blood, which at the end of 
his lance he thrusts close to the nose of the next, and wheeling about, sets 
off at speed, followed by the whole herd, lured by the scent of blood and the 
example of th< ir leader, 

Jakhur, fthiagl, Po niah, are all denominations of the Jit race, a few 
of whom u*ve under those ancient subdivisions their old customs and 
religion; but the greater part are nmong the concerts to Islam, and retain 
the genorio name, pronounced zj'hut. Those enumerated are harmless and 
industrious, and arc fom ^ both in the desert and valley. There are besides 
these a fow seitleivd families of ancient tribes, as the Rooltano* and Khoom~ 
ra, of whose history we arc ignorant, Johyas, Sindils and others, whose 
origiu has already been noticed in the annals of Maroosthali. 

We shall now leave this general account of the Hindu tribes, who 
throughout Sinde are subservient to the will of the Mahomedan, who is re- 
markable, as before observed, for intolerance. The Hindu is" always second; 
at the well, he must wait patiently until his tyrant has filled his vessel ; or i£ 
in cooking his dinner, a Mooslem should require fire, it must be given forth; 
with, or the shoe would be applied to the Hindu's bead, 

Sehrae , Kossah, Chandea > Budani~ The Sehrae is the most numerous of 
the Mahomedan tribes of the desert, said to be Hindu in origin, and descend- 
ants of the aneient dynasty of Arore ; but whether his descent is derived 
from the dynasty of Sehris (written Sahir by Pottinger), or from the selim, 
‘a desort/ of which ho is the terror, L of very littlo moment. The Kossas* 
r v Khossas, &c, are bi<-i ches of the oehrao, and their habits are the spone,, 
They have reduoed their mode of rapine to a system, and established koorie 9 
or black-mail, consisting of one rupee and five durris of grain for every, 
plough, exacted even from the hamlets of the shepherds throughout the thul. 
Their bards are chiefly mounted on camels, though some are on horse back $ 
thei* arms are the shall or sang (lances of bamboo or iron), the sword and 
shield, anti but few fire-arms. Their depredations used to be extended a 

* Abulfazil, hi describing the province of Jtdjore, inhabited b tho Eusofzyes, says that a 
iribo called “Sultan who alHrmod thcmsUveh to bo the descendants of the daughter of 
Sultan Secundor Znlkornam, camo from Cabul in tho time of Mirza Ulugh Beg, and possessed 
themselves of this country.” Mr. JElphmstono enquired in vain for this dffsprlng of 
Alexander tho Great, 
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hundred coss around, even into Jod poor and Doadpotra, but they escheW 
coming in contact with the Rajpoot, who says of a Sehrae” he is sure to be 
asleep when the battle nakarra, beats. Their chief abode is in the southern 
portion of the desert; apd about Noakote, Mittle, a* far as Bulirrie. Many of 
them used to find service at Oodipoor, Jodpoor, and Sooe-Bah, but they are 
cowardly and faithless. 

Sumaicha is one of the LTyad, or proselytes to Islam from the Soda race 
and numerous both in the thul and the valley, where they have many pooras 
or hamlets. They resemble the Dhotes in their habits, but many of them 
associate with the S$hraes, and plunder their brefchern. They never shave 
or touch the hair of their heads, and consequently look more like brutes 
than human beings. They allow no animal to die of desease, but kill it 
when they think there are no hopes of recovery. The Sumaicha women 
have the reputation of being great scolds, and never veil their faces. 

Rajurs, — They are said to be of Bhatti descent, and confine their 
haunts to the desert, or the borders of J essulmer, as at Rumgurh, Keallah, 
Jaraillah, &c.; and the thul between Jessulmer and Upper Sinde : — they are 
cultivators,, shepherds, and thieves, and are esteemed amongst the very worst 
of the converts to Mahomedanism. 

Qomurs and Socunras are from the Pramar or Puar race, and are now 
chiefly in the ranks of the faithful, though a few aro to be found in Jessul- 
mer and in the ihul called after them ; of whom we have already said 
enough. 

Kullorah and Talpoori are tribes of celebrity in Sinde, the first having 
furnished the late, and the other its present, dynasty of rulers; and though 
the one has dared to deduce its origin from the Abbasides of Persia, and the 
other has even advanced pretensions to descent from the prophet, it is as- 
serted that both are alike Baloches, who are said to be essentially Jit or 
Gete in origin. The Talpoori3, who have their n*une from the town ( pool'd ) 
of palms (tal and to), are said to amount to one- fourth of the population of 
Lohri or Little Sinde, which misnomer they affix to the dominion of Hydera- 
bad, There are none in the thul, 

Noomrie, Tjoomrie, ov Looka. — This is also a grand subdivision of the 
Baloch race, and is mentioned by Abulfazil as ranking next to the Kulmani, 
and being able to bring into the field three hundred cavalry and seven 
thousand infantry. Gladwin has rendered the name Nomurdy , and is fol- 
mwed by Rennel. The Noonans, or Loomries, also styled Lookct, a still more 
famiher term for /ox, are likewise affirmed to be Jit in origin. What is the 
etymology of the generic term B alooch, which they have assumed, or whether 
they took it from, or gave it to, Baloochisfcan, some future enquirer into these 
subjects may discover. 

Zjhut t Jut , or Jit, — This very original race, far more numerous than 
perhaps all the Rajpoot tribes put together, still retains its ancient appel- 
lation throughout the whole of Sinde, from the sea to Daodpotra, but there 
are few or none in the thul . Their habits differ little from* those who sur* 
.round them. They are amongst the oldest converts to Islam. 

Mair, or Mer. We should scarcely have expected to find a mountaineer 
; tarns) m the valley of Sinde, but their Bhatti origin sufficiently accounts 
‘fitor the term, as Jessulmer is termed Mer, 



Jl tohoTi ofc Mot , — Said to bo also Bhatti in origin ! 

T wpwri f TJiori or Tori . — These engross the distinctive epithet bff 
to* * evil spirits/ and the yet more emphatic title of, 4 sons of the 4^ ^ 
Their origin is doubtful, but they rank with the Bawuris, KhengarS, ' 
ather professional thieves scattered over Rajpootana, who will bring 
either your enemy’s head or the turban from it. They are found in r (n 
tfeuls of Daodpotra, Beejnote, Noke, Noafcote, and Oodur. They are 
prietors of camels, which they hire out, and also find employment as convoy# 
to caravans. * 

Sohyas, Dahycis, ManguZias, once found amongst .the Rajpoot tribes; 
now proselytes to Islam, but few in number either in the valley or th* 
desert. There arc also B ciirowis, a class of Baloch, Khairoicis, Jangtiom* 
Oondurs , Baggrealis , descended from the Pramar and Sankla Rajpoots, -p® 
not possessing, either in respect to numbers or other distinctive marks, aaj 
claims on our attention. 

D aud’potra . — This petty state, though beyond the pale of Hindui nd 
yet being but a recent formation out of the Bhatti state of Jessuhne^i i 
sflfictly within the limits of Maroosthali. Little is known regarding jth< 
Jktttily who founded it, and we shall therefore confine ourselves to this p0in< 
which is not adverted to by Mr. Elphinstone, who may be consulted foij 
interesting description of its prince, and his capital, Bhawulpoor, durip| 
halt of the embassy to CabuL k ^ 

I , , Daud Khan, the founder of Daudpotra, was a native of Shikarpb&$ 
jpeat of the Indus, where he acquired too much power for a subject, and <kj| 
pequently drew upon himself the arms of his sovereign of Candahar, tf|f 
#ble to cope with them, he abandoned his native place, passed his family 
effects across the Indus, and followed them into the deserts. The royal forced 
Jnirsned, and coming up with him at Sootialioh, Daud had no alternate 
surrender, or destroy the families who impeded his flight or def 
3We acted the Rajpoot, and faced his foes ; who, appalled at this desp 
*aot, deemed it unwise to attack him, and retreated Daud Khan, with 
adherents, then settled in the kutchee , or flat3 of Sinde, and gradually etft 
M ^.authority into the thul He was succeeded by Mobariek Khatys\, 
% h|s nephew Bhawul Khan, whoso son is Sadik Mahomtned Kha^v 
present lord of Bhawulpoor, or Daudpotra, a name applied both to the tec 
try and to its possessors, “ the children of Davids It was Mobariek 
deprived the Bhattis of the district called Khadai, so often mentioned in 
jannalsof Jessulnier, and whose chief town is Dorrawul, founded by Rf 
Peoraj in the eighth century ; and where the successor of Daud estabii* 
abode. Derrawui was at that time inhabited by a branch of the Bh& 

# off at a very early period, its chief holding the title of Rawg JL 
> family &£ce their expulsion have resided at Gurialah, be 
ikaner, bn an allowance of five rupees a day, granted by the Co. 
capital of the ‘‘ sons of David ” was removed to the soumxank 
at 5by Bhawuf Khan (who gave it his name), to the site ofiau old 
> whose name I could not learn. About thirty years ago^&n army 
jdahar invaded Daudpotra, invested and took Demwof and oox&y# 
lliwul Kh*n to seek protection with the Bhattis at Beefctmiww. J 



* This memorandum was written, I think, in 18 X 1 or 1 * 81 2 . 
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afcion for its restoration took place, and he once more pledged his submission 
,o the Abdalli king, and having sent his son Mobarick Khan as a hostage and 
guarantee for the liquidation of the imposition, the aimy withdrew -Moba- 
rick continued three years at Cabul, and was at length restored to liberty and 
made Khan of Bhawulpur, on attempting which he was imprisoned by hi3 
father, and confined in the foi tress of Kinjer, where he remained nearly 
until BhaWul Khan’s death. A short time previous to this, the principal 
chiefs of Daudpotra, viz. Buddaira Khyrabi, chief of Mozgurb, Khodabuksh 
of Teraroh, Ikhtiar Khan of Gurhie, and Hadji Khan of Ootch, released 
Mobarick Khan from Kinjer, and they had reached Morarrah, when tidings 
arrived of the death of BhaWul Khan. He continued his route to the 
capital ; but Nuseer Khan, son of Allum Khan, Goorgecha (Baloch), having 
formerly injured him and dreading punishment had him assassinated, and 
placed his brother, the present chief, Sadik Mahomed, on the musnud : who 
inp&ediateiy shut up his nephews, the sons of Mobarick, together with his 
y& nger brothers in the fortress of Derrawul. They escaped, raised a force 
of Kajpoots and Poorbias, and seized upon Derrawul : but Sadik escaladed it, 
the^Poorbias made no defence, and both his brothers and one nephew were 
slain. The other nephew got over the wall, but was seized by a neighbour- 
ing <phief, surrendered, and slain ; and it is conjectured the whole was ap 
plofc/of Sadik Khan to afford a pretext for their death. Nuseer Khan, by* 
^xhuse instigation he obtained the musnud, was also put to death, being too' 
powerful for a subject. But the Khyrani lords have always been plotting^ 
against their liege ; an instance of which has been given in the annals of 
Bikaner, when Teraroh and Mozgurh were confiscated, and the chiefs sen# 
to the fcastle of Kinjer, the state prison of Daudpotra. Gurhie still belong^ 
to Abdalla, son of Hadji Khan, but no territory is annexed to it. Sadi& 
VT ah^med has not the reputation of his father, whom Beejy Sing, of Marwar’ 
to style his brother. The' Daodpotras are much at variance amongstj 
other, and detested by the Bhattis, from whom they have hitherto! 
*ed a tribute to abstain from plunder. The fear of Candahar no longer! 
s at Bhawulpoor, whose chief is on good terms with his neighbour off 
t „er Sinde, though he is often alarmed by the threats of Runjeet Sing 
ore, who asserts supremacy over “ the children of David.” j 

'Diseases . — Of the numerous diseases to which the inhabitants of the 
t are subjected, from poor and unwholesome diet, and yet more unw hole- 
drink, ratanda or night-blindness, the naro^a or Guinea-worm, and' 
ose veins, are the most common. The first and last are mostly confined 
e poorer classes, and those who are compelled to walk a great deal, 
i the exertion necessary to extricate the limbs from deep sand, acting as 
istant drag upon the elasticity of the fibres, occasions them to become 
Yet, such is the force of habit, that the natives of Dhafc in^ myj 
^Oshad all their lives been plying their limbs as kasids, or carrier^ 
ich^s, i between all the cities on the Indus and in B&jpeetana, 
ned of tj>e firmer footing of the Indian plains, as* more fatiguing 
nat of thery native sand-hills. But I never was a convert to the 
cti’s reasoning . with all his simplicity of character, even in this was 
vanity, for tn&, own swelled veins, which could be compared to nothing 
vfcans twisted Wind the calf of his limbs, if they did not belie his as- 
at ! jatft prove^J chit he had paid dearly for his pedestrianism in the 
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Resort. From the narooa f or Guinea worm, there is no exemption, from the 
prince to the peasant, and happy is the man who can boast of only one trial. 
The disease is not confined to the desert and western Rajpootana, being far 
from uncommon in the central states $ but beyond the Aravalli the question 
of ‘ 'how is your narooa 2* is almost a general form of greeting, so numer- 
ous are the sufferers from this malady. It generally attacks the limbs and 
the integuments of the joints, when it is excruciating almost past endurance. 
Whether it arises^ from animalcule in sand or water, or porous absorption of 
minute particles imbued with the latent vital principle, the natives are not 
agreed. But the seat of the disease appears immediately under and adhe- 
sive to the skin, on which it at first) produces a small speck, which, gradually 
increasing and swelling., at length reaches a state of inflammation that affects 
the whole system. The worm then begins to move, and as it attains the 
degree of vitality apparently necessary for extricating itself, its motions 
are unceasing, and night and day it gnaws the unhappy patient who 
only odists in the hope of daily seeing the head of his enemy pierce the 
cuticle. This is the moment for action : the skilful narooa doctor is sent 
for, who seizes upon the head of the worm, and winding it round a needle or 
straw, employs it as a windlass, which is daily set in motion at a certain 
hour, when they wind out as much line as they can without the risk of 
breaking it. Unhappy the wretch whom this disaster befals, when, happen- 
ing to fail into a feverish slumber, he kicks the windlass, and snaps the 
living thread, which creates tenfold inflammation and suppuration. On 
the other h md, if by patience and skill it is extracted entire, he recovers. 
I should almost imagine, when the patriarch of Uz exclaims. Ct My iWi is 
clothed with worms : my skin is broken and become loathsome When I 
lio down, I say, when shill I arise and the night be gone?'’ thru ho must 
have been affletod with the narooa , than which none of the ills is 

heir to can be more agonizing.* 

They have the usual infantine and adult diseases, as: in tS * est of 
India. Of those the sectla, or ‘small-pox,’ and the twjaira, or f fcorban,’ are 
the most common. For the first, they merely recommend the little patient 
to * Sectla Mata;’ and treat the other with astringents, in which infusion of 
the rind of the pomegranate is always (when procurable) an ingredient. 
The rich, as in other countries, are under the dominion of empirics, who 
entail worse diseases by administering mineral poisons, of whose effects they 
arc ignorant. Enlargement of the spleen under the influence of these fevers 
is very common, and its cure is mostly the actual cautery. 

Famine is, however, the grand natural disease of these regions, whos^ 
legendary stanzas teem with records of visitations of Bodkha Mata, tile 
4 famished mother/ from the remotest times. That which is best authenti- 
cated in the traditions of several of these states, occurred in the eleventh 
century, and continued during twelve years! It is erroneously connected 
with the name of Lakha Phoolani, who was the personal foe of' Seoji, the 


* My friend Dr. Joseph Dancau (attached to the Residency when X wa^ political agent at 
Oodipoor) was attacked by the narooa in a vory aggravated form. It fixe/i jtself in the ancle- 
joint, and being broken in the attempt to extricato it, was attended by all the evil results X 
have described, ending in lameness, and generally impaired health, which obliged him to visit 
the Cape for rocovory, whore ] saw him on my way homo eighteen months after, but he had 
even then not. altogether rooovorod from the lamoness. 
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first Eahtore emigrant from Oanouj, and who slew this Robin Hood of the 
desert in S. 1268 (A.D. 1212). Doubtless the desiccation of the Caggar 
river, in the time of Hamir Soda, nearly a century before, must have been 
the cause of this. Every third year they calculate upon a partial visitation, 
and in 1812 one commenced which lasted three or four years, extending even 
to the central states of India, when flocks of po >r creatures found their way 
to the provinces on the Ganges, selling their infants, ' or parting with their 
own liberty, to sustain existence. 

Productions , animal and vegetable.~The camel, ‘the ship of the desert/ 
deserves the first mention. There he is indispensable ; he is yoked to the 
plough, draws water from the well,bears it for his lordly master in niesheks , or 
‘skins,’ in the passige of the desert, and can dispense with it himself altogether 
during several days. This quality, the formation of his hoof, which has the 
property of contracting and expanding according to the soil, and the indura- 
tion of his mouth, into which he draws by his tongue the branches of the 
babool, the hher y and jowas, with their long horns, sharp and hard as needles, 
attest the beneficence of the Supreme Artist. It is singular that the Arabian 
patriarch, who so accurately describes the habits of various an imals, domestic 
and ferocious* and who was himself lord of three thousand camels, should not 
have mentioned the peculiar properties of the camel, though in alluding to the 
incapacity of the unicorn (rhinoceros) fot the plough, he seems indirectly to* 
insinuate the use of others besides the ox for this purpose. The camels of the 
desert are far superior to those of the plains and those bred in the thuls of Dhat 
and Barmair are the best of all. The Rajas of Jessulmer and Bikaner have 
crops of camels trained for war. That of the former state is two hundred strong, 
eight of which belong to the pnnoe ; the rest are the quotas of his chiefs , hut 
how they are rated, or in what r itio to the horsemen of other principalities, I 
never thought of enquiring. Two men are mounted on each camel, one facing 
the head, the other the rear, and they are famous in a retreating action : but 
when compelled to come ‘to c^se quarters, they make the camel kneel down, 
tie his legs, and retiring behind, make a breastwork of his body, resting the 
rHatchlock over the pack-saddle. There is not a shrub in the desert that 
does not serve the camel for fooder. 

Khur-cfuddha , G orlJiur, or tho wild ass, is an inhabitant of the desert, 
but most abounds in the southern part, about Dhat, and the deep rooe 
which extends from Barmair to Bankasirr and Buliari, along the north bank 
of the great Runn, or c salt desert/ 

Roz or Mlgae , Lions } fyc. — The noble-species of the deer, the nilgae, 
is to b9 met with in numerous parts of the desert ; and although it enjoys a 
TBnd of immuni^^from the Rajpoot of the plains, who may hunt, but do 
its flesja( Leie, both for food and for its hide, it is of groat use. Of 
the animals common to India they have the tiger, fox, jackal, 

hare, ancraJUo the nobler animal, the lion. 

Gf domestic, animals , as horses, oxen, cows, sheep, goats, asses, there is 
no want, and\even the la^t-raentioned is made to go in the plough. 

Goats an&.sheep * — Flocks (heie termed chang) of goats and sheep are 
pastured in vasf; numbers in the desert. It is asset ted that the goat can 
subsist without wate from the month of Kartick to the middle of Cheyt, 
the autumnal to the spring equinox, — apparently an impossibility: though it 
is well kn^wn that they can dispense with it during six weeks when tho 
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grasses are abundant. In the thuls of Daudpotra and Bhattipoh, they re- 
move to the flats of Sinde in the commencement of the hot weather. The 
shepherds, like their flocks, go without water, but find a substitute in the 
chauch , or butter-milk, after extracting the butter, which is made into ghee, 
and exchanged for grain, or other necessaries. Those who pasture camels 
also live entirely upon their milk, and the wild fruits, scarcely ever tasting 
bread. 

Shruls and fruits. — We have often had occasion to mention the hhyr 
or hhireel ; the Jchaijri , whose pod converted, when dried, into flour, is called 
sanqvi ; the jhal, which serves to hut the shepherds, and in Jeyt and Bysak 
affords them fruit ; the peeloo, used as food ; the labool t which yields its 
medicinal gum ; the her or jujubee, which also has a pleasant fruit ; all of 
which serve the camel to browzc on, and are the most common and most 
useful of the shrubs : the joious , whose expressed juice yields a gum used 
in medicine ; the phohe, with whose twigs they line their wells ; and the 
alkaline plant the saji, which they burn for its ashes. Of these, the first 
and last are worthy of a more detailed notice. 

The hhureel or hhyr (the capparis , or caper-bush) is well-known both 
in Hindusthan and the desert: there they use it as a pickle, but here it is 
stored up as a culinary article of importance. The bush is from ten to fifteen 
feet in height, spreading very wide ; there are no leaves on its ever-green 
twig-like branches, which bear a red flower, and the fruit is about the size 
of a large black currant. When gathered, it is steeped for twenty-four 
hours in water, which is then poured off, and it undergoes, afterwards, two 
similar operations, when the deleterious properties are carried off ; they are 
thdTx boiled and eaten with a little salt, or by those who can afford it, dress- 
ed in ghee and eaten with bread. Many families possess a stock of twenty 
maunds, 

The saji is a low bushy plant, chiefly produced in the northern desert, 
and most abundant in those tracts of Jessulmer called Khadal, now subject 
to Duodpotra, From Poogul to Derrawul, and thence by Moreed-kote, 
Ikhtiar Khan-ca-gurhie, to Khyrpur (Dyr Alii) is one extensive tJml , or de- 
sert, in which there are very considerable tracts of low hard flat, termed 
chittram* formed by the lodgment of water after rain, and in these spots 
only is the saji plant produced. The salt, which is a sub— carbonate of soda, 
is obtained by incineration, and the process is as follows ; Pits are excavated 
and filled with tho plant, which, when fired, exudes a liquid substance that 
falls to the bottom. While burning, they agitate the mass with long poles, 
or throw on s'ind if it burns too rapidly. When the virtue of the plant 
is extracted, the pit is covered with sand, and left for three days to cool ; the 
alkali is then taken out, and freed from its impurities by some process. 
The purer product is sold at a rupee the seer (two pounds weight) ; of the 
other upwards of forty seers are sold for a rupee. Both Rajpoots and 
Mahometans pursue this employment, and pay a duty to the lord paramount 

* Chittram , tho name applied to those flats of hard soil (which Mr. Elphinstone happily 
describes, by saying that it rings under the horse’s hoofs in inarching over it), is literally 
'the picture/ from tho circumstauce of sueli spots almost constantly presenting the marnage , 
hero termed chittram. How far tiic soil, so deeply impregnated with alkaline matter, may 
tend to heightou, if not to cause this, we have elsewhere noted in a general account of this 
optical phenomenon in various parts of northern India For a full account of Chittram, see 
ond of tho Volume. P, R. 
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of a copper pice on every rupee’s worth they sell. Charuns and othois 
from the towns of Mir war purchase and transport this salt to the different 
marts, whence it is distributed over all parts of India. It is a considerable 
article of commerce with Sxnde, and entire caravans of it are carried to 
Bekher, Tatfcu, and Catch The virtue of the soda is well understood in 
culinary purposes, a little saji added to the hard water soon softening the 
mess of pulse and rice preparing for their meals ; and the tobacconists use 
considerable quantities in their trade, as it is said to have the power of 
restoring the lost virtues of the plant. 

Grasses are numerous, but unless accompanied by botanical illustration, 
their description would possess little interest. There is the gigantic seJuoun , 
or seon } classically known as the cusci, and said to have originated the name 
of Cush, the second son of Rama, and his race the Cushwaha. It is often 
eight feet in height ; when young, it serves as provender for animals, and 
when more mature, as thatch for the huts, whil 3 its roots supply a fibre, con- 
verted by the wavers into brushes indispensable to their trade. There is 
likewise the sirkunda, the dhamu* 2, the dhooha , and various others 5 besides 
the goJcra , the papri, and the blioorut } which adhering to their garments, 
are the torment of travellers. 

Melons.—* Of the cucurbitaceous g3nus, indigenous to the desert, they 
have various kinds, from the gigantic k hurbuja and the cliipra , to the dwarf 
govoir. The tomata , whose Indhn name I have not preserved, is also a 
native of these regions, and well known in other parts of India. We shall 
trespass no further with these details, than to add, that the botanical oames 
of ah such trees, shrubs or grains, as oecur in this work, will be given with 
the general jT/ir&x, to avoid unnecessary repetition. 
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Jessulmer to S ehwan, on the right bwk of the Indus , and Jlgdrabad, 
and returned by Onmrkote to J essitforter. 

Kooldurra , (5 0033).— A. village inhabit id by Palliwai Brahmins ; two hun- 
dred houses $ wells. 

Guject-ca-bustee, (2 coss). — Sixty houses ; chiefly Brhamins ; wells. 

Khabd, (3 coss). — Three hundred houses ; chiefly Brahmins ; a small forfc of 
four bastions on low hills, having a garrison of Jessulmer. 

Kanohi , (5 coss). 1 An Assemblage of hamlets of four or fi vo huts on one 
Soom, (5 do ) J spot, about a mile distant from each other, conjointly 
called Soom, having a b oorj or tower for defence, garrisoned from Jessul- 
mer $ several large wells, termed b%irea>\ inhabitants/ chiefly Sindies 
of various tribes, pasture their flocks, and bring Sait and k harra (natron) 
from Deo Chuudeswar, the latter used as a mordent in fixing colours, 
exported to all parts. ITilf-way between Soom and Moolanoh is the 
boundary of Jessulmer and Sinde. 
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Moulanoh* (24 coss) — A hamlet of ten huts : chiefly Sindies * situated 
amidst lofty sand hills. Fiom Soom, the first half of the journey is 
over alternate sand-hills, rocky ridges (termed munggro ), and occasion- 
ally plain ; for the next three, rocky ridges and sand-hills without any 
flats, and the remaining nine coss a succession of lofty teebas. In all 
this space of twenty-four coss there are no wells, nor is a drop of water, 
to be had but after rain, when it collects in some old tanks or reservoirs, 
called nadi and tabah , situated half-way, where in past times there was 
a town. 

It is asserted, that before the Mahomedans conquered Sinde and 
these regions, the valley and desert belonged to Rajpoot princes of the 
Pramar and Solanld tribes ; that the whole thul (desert was more or 
les3 inhabited, and the remains of old tanks nnd temples, notwithstand- 
ing the dufting of the sands, attest the fact. Tradition records a 
famine of twelve years’ duration during the time of Lakha Foolani, in 
the twelfth century, which depopulated the country, when the survivors 
of the thul fled to the Kutclii , or flats of the Sinde. There are through- 
out still many oases or cultivated patches, designated by the local terms 
from the indispensable element, water, which whether springs or rivu- 
lets, are called xoah ) bah % Ictireh , rar , tir 9 prefixed by the tribe of those 
pasturing, whether Sodas, Rajurs, Sumaichas. The inhabitants of one 
hamlet will go as far as ten miles to cultivate a patch. 

B hore, (2 coss.) These are all hamlets of about ten huts, inhabited by 
Palri, (3 coss.) Rajurs, who cultivate patches of land or pasture their 

Rajur cabustee, y flocks of buffaloes, cows, camels, goats, amidst the 

(2 coss.) , thul $ at each of these hamlets there are plenty of 

Hamlet of Ra - j springs ; at Rajur-ca-bustee there is a pool called 

jars, (2 coss.) J Mahadeo- ca~de. 

Deo Chandeswar Mahadeo , (2 coss.)— -When the Seda princes held sway in 
these regions, there was a town here, and a tomple to Mahadeo, the 
ruins of which still exist, erected over a spring called Soora; coond 7 or 
fountain of the sun. The Islamite destroyed the temple, and changed 
thc^nameof the spring to Deen-Behaw or ‘ waters of the faith/ The 
coond is small, faced with brick and has its margin planted with date 
trees and pomegranetes, and a Moola t or priest from Sind, resides there 
ami recicvcs tribute from the faithful. For twelve coss around this 
spot there are numerous springs of water, where the Rajurs find pasture 
for their flocks, and patches to cultivate. Their huts arc conical liko 
the wigwams of the African, and formed by stakes tied at the apex and 
covered with grass and leaves, and often but a large blanket of camels 
hair stretched on stakes. 

* There aro two routes from Moolanoh to Sohwaru The Dhatti went the longest on ac- 
count of water. The other is by Sukrund, as follows : 


Pair! 

.. 5 coss. 

Sukrund 


Padsha-ca-bustce 

.. 6 

Nulla 

on 

Oodani 

... 5 

Mukrund . 

... r 4 , 

Hittrao 

.. 10 

Koka-ca-bustco ...... 

6 This appears very 

Heor-ca-khoo 

.. 6 

Tho Sinde 


Soopuno 

5 

Sohwan 

0* 

Ku tuber- c a -nail a 

.. 9 

t Town high road from Upper to Lower Sindo 
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Chandia^ca-bustee, (2 cos3). — Hamlet inhabited by Mooslems of the Chandia 
tribe, mendicants who subsist on the charity of the traveller. 

R ajtir-ca bustee , (2 coss.) 

S utnaichci'Ca-dO' (2 coss.) 1 Poorwas , or hamlets of shepherds, Sumaiehas, 
Rajur, do. (1 coss.) Rajurs, and others who are ad migratory. 

Do. do. (2 coss.) and shift with their flocks as they consume 

Do« do. (2 coss.) the pastures. There is plenty of water in 

Do. do. (2 coss.) this space for all their wants, chiefly springs. 

Do. do. (2 coss.) 

Do. do. (2 coss.) J 

Odhanioh , (7 coss.)— 1 Twelve huts ; no water between it and the last hamlet. 
JSfallohy (5 coss.)— Descent from the thnl, or desert which ceases a mile east 
of the naUa or stream, said to be the same which issues from the Indus 
at Dura, above Rory-Bakher ; thence it passes east of Sohrab's Khyrhoor 
and by Jinar to Bairsea-ca-rar, whence there is a canal cut to Omur- 
kote and Chore. 

Mittrao, (4 » oss). — Village of sixty houses, inhabited by Baloches ; a t/ianncc 
or post here from Hydrabad ; occasional low sand-hills. 

Meer-cakooey (6 cos3.) — Three detached hamlets of ten huts each, inhabited 
by Aroras. 

Sheopooriy (3 coss.) — One hundred and twenty houses, chiefly Aroras : small 
fort of six bastions to the south-east garrisoned from Hydrabad. 
Kumira-ca-Halla, (9 coss — This nalla issues from the Indus between 
Kakur-ca- bustee and Sukrund, and passes eastward ; probably the bed 
of an old canal, with which the country is every where intersected. 
8 ukrund y (2 coss) — One hundred houses, one-third of which are Hindus ; 
patches of cultivation ; numerous water courses neglected ; every where 
overgrown with jungle, chiefly jhoto and khaijri, (tamarisk and acacia). 
Cotton, indigo, rico, wheat, barley, peas, grain, and maize, grow on the 
banks of the water courses. 

Juttooe, (2 coss ), — Sixty houses ; a nalla between it and Jnttooe. 
Cazi-ca-SeheVy( 4 i coss.)— Four hundred houses ; two nallas intervene* 

Makaira , (4 coss) — Sixty houses, a nalla between it and Juttooe. 

Kakur-ca- bustee ,(G coss.)— Sixteen houses ;half way the remains of an ancient 
fortress ; three canals or nallas intervening ; the village placed upon 
a mound four miles from the Indus, whose waters overflow it during the 
periodic monsoon. 

Poora, or Hamlet , ( 1 co«s. ) — A ferry. 

The Indus, (L coss.) — Took boat and crossed to 

or Sehwany (lj 4 coss.) — A town of twelve hundred houses on the right 
bank belonging to Hydrabad.* 

* Sehwan ia erected on an elevation within a few hundred yards of the river, having 1 
many clump-, of trees, especially to the south. The houses are built of clay, ofceu throo 
stories high, with wooden pillars supporting the doors. To the north of the town are the 
remains ot a very ancient and extensive fortress, sixty of its bastions Joeing still visible ; 
and in the centre the vestiges of a palace still known as Raja Bhirterri-ca Mahl. who is said 
to have reigned here when driven from Oojein by his brother Vicramaditya. Although cen- 
turies have flown since the Hindus had any pjwer in these regions, their traditions have 
remained. They relate that Bhirterri, the eldest son of Gundrup Sen, was so devoted to his 
wife, that he neglected the affairs of government, which made his brother expostulate with 
him. This coming to his wife’s ears, she insisted on che banishment of Vicrama. (Soon after 
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Sehwan to Fly drab ad. 

Jut oarbmtee, (2J c s?.) — The word jit ©r jut is here prohounced zjut, Thi* 
hamlet ‘hu&teefrz of thirty huts, half a mile from the Iudus ; hills close 
to the village, 

S umaicka ca-bustee , (2J do ) — Small village. 

ZwkAi,(2£do,) — Sixty houses ; one mile and a half from the river : canal on 
the north side of the village ; banks well cultivated. In the hills, two 

a celebrated ascetic reached his court, and presented to Bhirterri the Amur-phiil, or f fruit 
immortality,’ the reward of years of austere devotion at the shrubs of Mahadeo. Bhirterri 
gave it to his wife, who bestowed it on an elephant-diiver, her paramour, he to a common 
prostitute, his mistress who expecting to be highly rewarded for it, earned it to the raja. 
Incensed at such a decided proof of infidelity, Bhirterii, presenting himself before his queen* 
asked for the prize — ‘she had lost it’ Having produced it, she was so overwhelmed with 
sh'ime that she rushed from his picsonco, aud piccipitatmg her self from the walls of the 
palace, was dashed to pieces Raja Bhirterri consoled hims If with another wife, Rani 
Pingla, to whose charms he m like mannei became enslaved ; but experience had taught him 
suspicion. Having one day gone a hunting, lus huntsman shotade^r, whose doe coming to 
the spot, for a short time contemplated t* e body, then threw herseii on his antlers and died* 
The shehan, or huntsman, who had fallen asleep, was killed by a i snako. His wife came 
to seek him, supposing him still asleep, but at length seeing In was dead , she collected 
leaves, dried reeds and twigs, and having made a pyie, placed tne body under it ,* after the 
usual perambulations she sot fire to, and perished with it. The iaja, who witnessed these 
proceedings, went home and ccnveised with Pmglim on these extraoidmary suttees , especially 
the Shekaris, which he called unparalleled Pmglani disputed the point and said it was the 
sacrifice of passion, not of love , h i 1 it been the latter, grief would have required no pyre. 
Some time after, having again gone a hunting, Blmtem recalled this conversation, and 
having slain a deer, he deeped hiscl>bhos in the blood, and sent them by a confidential 
messenger to report his death iu combat with a tiger Pmglaia heard the details , she wept 
not, neither, did she speak, but piostr tting herself before the sun, ceased to exist The pyie 
was raised, and her remains were oonsu n ng outside the city as the raja returned from hia 
excursion. Hastening to the spot of lamentation and learning the fatal issue of his aitifico, 
he thiew ofi the trappings of soveieignty, put on tlio pilgrim’s garb, and abandoned Oojem 
to Vicrama. The only word which he utteied, as ho wandered to and fro, was the namo of 
his faithful Pinglam f “ Mae Pm'/la f I lae Pingla I” The royal pilgum at length fixed his 
abode at Sehwan ,but although they point out the mins of a pal ace stiLl known oven to the 
Islamite as the aum-khas of Raja Bhnterri, ifc is admitted that the fortress is of more ancient 
date. Thore is a w%ndra J or shime, to the south of the town, also called, after him Bhir - 
terri^ca miiulra. In this the Islamite li is deposited the moital remains of a samt, named Bali 
Peer Shahaz, to whom they attribute their victorious possession of Smde, The cenotaph of* 
this saint, who has the character of a proselyte Hindu, is m the centre of the mmdia, and 
surrounded by wooden stakes. It is a cuuous spectacle to sco both Islamite and Hindu 
paying their devotions in the same placi of worship ; and although the fust is prohibited 
from approaching the sacred enceinte of the peer, yet both adore a large salv^am t that vormi- 
culated fossil sacied to Vishnu, placed m a niclio in the tomb The lact is a curious ono, and 
although these Islamite adorors ure the scions of convertion, xt poihaps show** m the strongest 
manner that this conversion was of the avoid, for geneially speaking, the convoiiod Hindu 
makes the most bigoted and intolerant Mussulman My faithful ana intelligent emissaries, 
Madari Lolland the Hhatti, brought me a brick fiom the mms of this fortress ot Soil wan Ifc 
■was about a cubit in length, and of symmetrical breadth aud thickness, uncommonly well 
burnt, and rang like a bell. They also brought me some charted wheat, from pits where ifc 
had been burned. The grains wero entire and i educed to a piue carbon* Tradition is again 
at work, and asserts its having lain there for some thousand years. There is very little 
doubt that this is the site of one of the antagonists of the Macedonian conqueror* perhaps 
Musicanus, or Mookh-Sehwan the chief ot Sehwan The passage ot fcho Grecian down the 
Indus was marked by excesses not inferior to those of the Gh i7nivedo king in later times* 
and doubtless they fired all they could not plunder to cany to the licet Tlieie is aNo a 
JSfanukJrtirra, or place of worship sacrod to Nanuk, the great apostle of the Sikhs* placed 
between the fortress and the river. Sehwan is inhabited by Hindus and Islamites ifi equal 
proportions of the former, the mercantile tube of Jfatwrt from Joestilmer, is the most 
numerous, and have been fixed heiefoi gonciation? Tlioro aie also many JBialunms of the 
Pckuraa (\) caste, {Soomis or goldsmiths, aud othoi Hindu aruzans ; of tho Mooslem the 
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milfs wrsfe, a ^pol sacred to Parbufcti ami MaLadco where are aercra 
spiings, thiee of wh eh ore hot. 1 * 

Oomn, (2 oos^- -Twenty-live houses ha’f a mile from River j the hiPs not; 
lofty, a o ss west. 

Soom, i, (3 do.) — Fifty houses, on the River hills ; om and a half coss west 
S intUn, *r SunnJ i <lo. ' — Two hundi’-.l housts and a bazar, two hundred 
yirds fi rm the River ; hills one and a hV.f co s west. 

M ajend, (4 o s*.) — On the River two hundred and fifty houses, considerable 
t»r»de ; hil s two coss we t. 

Oonttir ('to husteejS cosj.)— A few huts, near tho river. 

S ijed cn bmtee i (3 do.) 

Shikarpoor, {4 do.) — On the river ; cro'sed to the eflsfc side. 
liyar^hnd , i n 3 do.) — One and a ha ] f cos from the river Indus. TTydrabvl to 
Nusurpoor, nine coss; to Shoodapoor, eleven do ; to Shoodpori, seventeen 
do j to Rory Bekher, six do ; total forty throe coss* 

II y dr ah ad via Omurkofe, to Jessulmer. 

Hindoo Khan ca-lusteC) (3 coss.) — West bank of Phooleli river. 

T '‘jpurffi do.) — Lai go town, north east of Hydrabad. 

Ku trail , (1 cossj — A hundred houses. 

N usurping 1 do) — Ea-r of Taj pur, large town. 

UUiar-ca-t<mda, * (I coss) — A considerable town built by Ulyar Khan, 
brother of the late Gholam Alii, and lying *outh- east of Nusurpur. 
‘Two coss norih of the town is the Sangm Nalla or Wawah* said to 
issue from the Indus between Hala and Sukrund, and passing Jundcela. 
Neerhali^o coss ) — Forty houses ; Bah Vanda Goto Poorwa arc all s} T nony- 
irrnus terms for habitation of various degrees. 

Soonario (7 coss.) — Forty houses. 

D inyano, (4 do.) — T<> this hamlet extends tin fhb of Sinde. Sand-hills five 
and six miles distant b> tho north. A smdl riv-^r runs under Dingano. 

is raid to bo tho most numerous class. Tho Hindus aim fchs inmio I *n • n 0 jtton an I tn li,go, 
and great quant tics ef ri j in hbo husk (paddy), grown In tho vie nage of Sell wan, arc ex- 
ported to tho ports of Tat ha and Kor. itchy Bunder by b a s of emidder 0>l i burthen, manned 
entirely by Mahomodans. Tlio Hakim of S* hwan is soil‘d fr m Ifydrabad Tho range of 
mountains which stretch from Tat lia neatly paral led with the In Itts, approaches within three 
miles of Sehwan, and thero turn off to the n.>i fcVwHt Ui these h 11s are inhibited as far as 
the sh'*ino of llmglaz Mata, (2) on tho coast of Mikran, (placed in the sami range) by the 
Loomne , or Noo/am tribe, win though styling thesis dves Bale In*, are JLts in oi igin (3) 

* These springs m o frequented, despite the <li ftcultlea and dang u\s of t le voafcn fi mi the 
savage Noemrie, by numerous Hindu pilgrims Two of iheni are h>t., and named rfary i-nont 
and Chandra coond, or foil it tins of thj sun m l moon, an 1 imbued \vi h espied il vi ' tu<^ s ; but 
before the pilgrim oin reap any advantage by pnriticUi >n in th ‘ii tv iters ho mist un lerg) 
the rite of confess on to the attendant pilots wh > ihrourh infc> cos do i with Mihidoo, have 
the power of gr.mLilig absolution. Should a si-noi bo s > h aliened as to plung i in without 
undergoing this preparatory ordeal, ho cmies out coveied with boils' 1 ! This is a curious 
confirmation that the confessional rite is one of very anoient usage amongst the Hindu- 1 , even 

thedays of Rama or JCosnla — 

(0 Boo Annals of Jessulmer, 

(2) Tins fionous shrinoof flio Hindu Cybole, yet frequented by num^rou i 1 obir’oj. is nine 
days’’ journej from Tat hi by Koi’aohy Bun lor, and about nine mdos from the to^-shora , 

(3) Th'»se are tlio Mimm dies of Renntd, 

* This ia thi ftuihrti of Nadir Shali’s treaty with \T ilotuo l Sh ih of Ta ha, whioh the 
conquon r made ^h ) b »uu lary botivjen tn Ii i ,i 1 1 Pers a, l>y which h j ohfc ini >1 bh > wh it; of 
that fertile p» rtion of tli3 valley of Blade, eiitof chit S’rJan, Ouh>rs a^y, it ibS-iOi fr>iu 
t>ma, above It^ry Bekher. 
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Kor 8 * 1 * 10 1 (7 coss.) — A. hundred houses Two coss east of Kors »«o are tin 
r mains of an ancient citv • brick buildings still remain in g y with well 
an *1 reservoirs. Sind hills two to three < oss to the noifch-waid. 

Qinw'knt* ( 8 coss. ) — Tlmrc is one continued pliin horn Hj dr ibid to Omur- 
kote, which is bait on tV low gro aid at th^ very exfcremety of the 
thul or sand hills of the desert, here commencing. In all this space, 
estimated at forty four encha cos?, or almost seventy miles of horizontal 
distance, as fir as Sonario the so 1 is excellent, and plentifully irrigated 
by bawah? or canals from the Indus A’omd the villages there is 
considerable cultivation; but notwithstanding, the nafcurd fertility, 
there is a vist cjinn^ifcv of jungle, chiefly Ictloul (nimesa aralica'', the 
evergreen j hoi and jhow or tamandc, From Sonario to Omurkote is 
one continued jungle, in which there one a few cultivated patches de- 
pendent on the hea\ens for irrigation , the soil is not so good as the 
first portion of th rt route. 

KuUa)',(4t coss) — A mile ea^t of Onvukote commences the thul or sand-hills, 
the ascsnfc a hundred and fifty to two hundred feet. A few huts of 
Sumaichas who pasture • two wells. 

Dhote ca-bn'stoe, (4 coss.) - A few huts ; one well ‘ Dhotes, Sodas and Sindies 
cultivate and pasture, 

D harnafi, (d do) — A hundred houses, chiefly Pokurna Brahmins and Banyas, 
who purchase up the qitce from the pastoral tribes, which they export 
to Bhooj and the valley. It is also an entrepot for trade ; caravans 
from the cast exchange tlmir goods for the ghee, here very cheap, fiom 
the visfc flocks pastured in the Rooc. 

K hairloo ca'p ir 9 (3 coss.)— Numerous springs (jnar)and hamlets scattered 
throghout this tract. 

Lanailo 9 { 1 (loWA hundred houses ; water brackish ; conveyed by camels 
from Khairloo. 

JBhoj ca-par } (3 do.) — Huts; wells , patclies of cultivation. 

Bto,(6 do.)— Huts. 

Gw mm (10 do) — A. smell town of three hundred houses belonging to 
Sowae Ring Budi, wi h several poor us or hamlets attached to it. This 
is the boundxry between D/<x£ or Roda nj and Jessulmer. Dhab is 
now entirely incorporated in Smde. A dhanni r or collector of the tran- 
sit duties, resides here. 

Har^ani, (10 doi — Three hundred houses hiofiy BhRtis. It belongs 'o n 
Rajpoot of this tiibe, now dependent on Mar war. 

J injinial/i 3 (10 coss.)— Three hundred hoiscs. This is the five of the chief 
noble of Jessulmer : his n hup Kaitsi, # Bhatti, Tfc is the border town, 
of Jessulmer. Tlnre i^ a small m id fortress, and sever xl f<ular/o, or sheets 
of wat r r, which contain water often during three fourths of the year ; 
and considerible cultivation in the little valleys formed by the te^ba$ 
or sxnd ridges. About two miles north of Jinjinialli there is a village 
of Oharans. 

*Guj Sing ea-lni8t<c t (2 do) — Thirty-five houses. Water scarce, brought on 
camels frobi the Chaiun village. 


See Auirlmf Jesmluicr for an a"cmiituf the iminhw ot this ihH’iom, In ISA ) 
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4 JE Jarr&r-deoratf do.)*— Two hundred houses. There are several lairas or 
pools, about a mile north, whither _ water is brought on camels, that 
in the village being saline. The ridge of rocks from Jessulmer here 
terminate*. 

Chailak,(5 do.) — Eighty houses, wells ; Obailak on the ridge. 

Bhopal^ 7 do.) — Forty houses ; well ; small tallao or pool. 

BAao,(2 do.) — Two hundred houses ; pool to the west ; small wells. 

Jessulmer ,(S do.) — Eighty -five and a half coss from Omurkote to Jessuhne 
by this route, which is circuitous. That by Jinjinialli 26 coss, Giraup 
7, Neelwa 12,^ Omurkote 25 ; in all 70 pucka coss, or about lBOmiles. 
Caravans or k ultars of camels pass in four days, casids or messengers 
in three and a half travelling night and day. The last 25 coss, or 50 
miles, is entire desert ; add to this 44 short coss from Hydrabad to 
Omurkote, making a total of 129 coss. The most direct road is esti- 
mated at 105 pucka coss, which, allowing for sinuosities, is equal to 
about 165 English miles. 

Total of this route, 85 £ coss. 


Jessulmer to E.ydrahad ) b y Baisnau , 

Khooldnr, ( 5 coss.) 

Khabcij (5 do) 

Lakha-ca gong, (30 coss.) — Desert the whole way ; no hamlets or water* 
Baisnow , (8 do.) 

Bairsea-ca-Rar, (16 do.) Weels. 

Theepro , (3 do.) 

M.eeta-ca-dhair , (7 coss.) — Omurkote distant 20 coss. 

Jundeela , (8 do.) 

Ullyar-ca~T<mda y (10 do.)— Sankra or Sangra Nalla. 


Tajpoor , (4 do.) 
Jam-ca-Tanda, (2 do.) 
Hydrabad , (5 do.) 


J 


Total of this route, 103 coss. 


In the former route the distance from TJllyar-ca- 
Tanda, by the town of Nusurpur, is called 13 
coss or two more than this. There are five 
nallas or canals in the last five coss, 


Jessulmer , by S hahgurh to Khyrpur of M^r Sohrab. 

Ana'8agur t (2 coss.) 

Chonda, (2 do ) 

Pani-ca-tur (3 do.)— T^r or Tir f springs. 

Pani-ca-koocheri (7 do.) — No village. 

K orialloy (4 do.) 

Shagurh\ (20 do.*)— R ooe or waste all this distance. Shagurh is the bound- 
ary $ it has a small castle of six bastions, a post of Meer Sohrab, gover- 
nor of Upper Sinde. 

Ourseahy (6 do.) 


* Shekh Abul Birkat makes the distance only nine coss from Shahgurh to Korialloh and 
states the important fact of crossing the dry bod of the Cajrgur, five coss west of Koriklloh 
water found plentifully by digging m the bed. Numerous batras, to which the Bhepherds drive 
their decks. 
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Gurhur , (28 da)— Rooe or desert the whole way ; not a drop of water, 
There are two routes branching off from Gurhur, one to Khyrpur, the 
other to Ranipur. 

Baloch-ca-bustee, (5 do.) \ Hamlets of Baloches and Sumaichas. 

S umaicha-ca bustee , (5 do.) J 

Nalla, (2 do. )— The same stream which flows from Dura, and though the 
ancient city of Alore ; it marks the boundary of the desert. 

Khyrpur , (18 do/WMeer Sohrab, governor of upper Sinde, and brother of the 
piince of llydrabad, resides here. He has erected a stone fortress of 
twelve bastions, called Noakote or New-castle. JThe 18 coss from the 
nalla to Khyrpur is flat, and marks the breadth of the valley here. The 
following towns are of consequence. 

Khyrpur to Ludkana . — Twenty coss west of the Indus, held by Kurrum All 
son of the prince of Hydrabad. 

Khyrpur to Lukhi . — Fifteen coss, and five from Shikarpur. 

Khyrpur to Shikarpur , (20 coss.) 


Gurhur to Ranipur. 

Furaroh, (10 coss.) — A village of fifty houses, inhabited by Sindies and Kurars ; 
several hamlets around. A dhanni or collector of transit dues resides ; 
here on the part of Meer Sohrab, the route being travelled by huttars 
or caravans of camels. The nalla from Durah passes two coss east of 
Furaroh, which is on the the extremety of the ^desert. Commencement 
of the ridge called Twkwr, five coss west of Furaroh, extending to Rory 
Bekher, sixteen coss distant from Furaroh. From Furaroh to the 
Indus, eighteen coss, of thirty miles breadth ol the valley here. 

JRamjooor,f(l8 coss.) 


Jssulmer to Rory Bekher 

Korialloh , (18 coss.) — See last route. 

B andohy [4 do.] —A tribe of Mooslems, called .Oondur, dwell here. 

Gotterroo, (16 do.)— -Boundary of Jessulmer and Upper Sinde. A small 
castle and garrison of Meer Sohrab’s ; two wells, one inside ; and a 
hamlet of thirty huts of Sumaichas and Oondurs; teebas heavy. 

Oodut, [32 do.] — Thirty huts of shepherds ; a small mud fortress. Rooe f a 
deep and entire desert, throughout all this space • no water, 

Sunkram or S ungram, (16 coss.) — Half the distance sand-hills, the rest nu- 
merous temporary hamlet 3 constricted of the j ooqr, or maize stalks ; 
several water courses. 

Natta S angra, [ \ do,] —This nalla or stream is from Duya, on the Sinde, 
two coss and a half north of Rory Bekher ; much cultivation ; extremity 
of the sand-hills. 

T irgateo, ( J do.)-*-A large town : Bankers and Banias, here termed Kirar, 
and Sumaichas. 

Low ridge of hills, called Tekher, [4 do.]— 1 This little chain of silicious rocks 
runs north and south • Noakote, the new-castle of Sohrab, is at the foot 

f Considerable town on the high road from Upper to Lower Single See subsequent routef 
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of thorn ; they extend beyond Furaroh, which is sixteen coss from Rory 
Bekhrr. Goomut is six 003 s from Noakote. 

Rory, (4 coss) } On the ridge, on the left bank of the Indus. Crossed 
B^k her, [ £ do.] > over to Bekher ; bieadth of the river near a mile Bo- 
Seldier, [ | do] J khfr is an island, and the other branch to bekher is 
almost a mile over also. This insulated rock is of silex, specimens of 
which I possess. There are the remains of the ancient foitress of Man- 
soora, named in honour of the Caliph Al-Mansoor, whose lieutenants 
made it the capital of Sinde on the opening of their conquests. It is yet 
more famed as the capital of the Sogdi of Alexander; in all probibiiity 
a corruption of Soda, the name of the tribe which has ruled ftom imme- 
morial ages, and who till very lately held Omuikote. 

N B. — Uasids or nvssenge s engage to carry lespatches from Jessulmer 
to Rory Bekher in four days and a half ;a distance of one hundred and 
twelve coss. 


Y' either to Shikarpoor, 
Lukie, also called Lukiesirr [12 coss.} 

Hindu Falla, [3i do.] 

Shikar poor, ( % do.) 

Total <.f this route, 1G coss. 

Bekher to Jjnclkhana' [28 coss.] 

Sh&arpoor to Itudkhana, [20 do } 


Jessulmer to T)yr Alii Khyrpo&r. 

YLoriallo, [18 c^ss ] 

Kharroh , [20 coss .] — Rooe or desert all the way. This is the dolnuf, or rm> 
tu»l boundary of Upper Sinde and Jessulmer and there is a smalt 
mitti-ca-kote, or mud fort, jointly held by the respective troops ; twenty 
huts and one we 1 ]. 

S ootialloh, [20 do.] — Rooe all the w r ay. A dand for the collection of duties* 
six wells. 

Khyrpoor, (Dyr A lh) [20 coss.] — Rooe, and deep jungle of the evergreens 
called lawa and yhal, from Sootialloh *to Khyrpo. r. 

Total of this route, 78 o„ss. 


' Khyrpoor [Dyr AUi] to A Jnnedpoor. 

Obaoret , [6 coss] — Considerable ton n : Indus four coss west. 

Subzul-ca kote, [8 d^>.] — Boun I ary of Upper Sinde and Diodputra. This 
frontier cahtie, often disputed, was lately taken by Meer Sohrab from 
Bhawul Khan. Numerous hamlets and vvat r-courses 
Ahmedpoor , [8 coss.] — Considerable garrison town of JDaodpotra ; two 
battalions and sixteen guns. 

Total of this route, 22 coss. 


K liyrpoor [Dyr AUi] to Ihjdrabad . 
M eerpur H [8coss]— -Four coss from the Indus. 
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M atailoh, [5 do] -Four coss from the Indus. 

Gotki , [7 do] — LVo coss from the Indus. 

Rory %e\Jicr 9 [20 do.] — Numerous hamlets and temporal y villages, with 
many water-courses for cultivation in a 1 this space. 


Khyrpoor 

(Sohrab-ca-j 

Goomut 

"Rani pur 

(Seo route bo it from Gurhur ) 

lihviove 

Bh i i auapur 

Uulinni 

Kunjerro 

Nosheyra 

M ora 

S ha J *pura 

D oulutpuv 

M eerpur 

K azi-ca-Gote 

S itkrnnd 

If ala 

K hurdao 

M nttari. 


coss. 


} 8 

8 

2 

5 

5 

1 

3 

8 

7 

3 

3 


"] Six coss from the Indus. 


The coss in this distnme seems a me- 
dium between the pucka of two coss 
and the k ntcha of one and a half. 
The medium of one and three quar- 
ter miles to each coss, deducting a 
tenth for windings, appeals, after nu- 
meious compaiisons, to be just. This 
is alike applicable to all Upper Sindo. 


3— On the Indus. Here Madarii crossed to 
Sehwan, and return to Meerpur. 



The coss about two miles each : which, 
deducting one in ten for windings of 
the road, may be protracted. 


Jlydrabrtd 


6 J 


Tot An 145 coss. 


Jess ulmcr to Ikhtiar Khanca-Qurkie. 

Bwnwr, [4 coss.] Th*'sc villag s are all inhabited by Palliwal Biah- 
'M orderin'. [3 d *.| | mins, and are in tin tract termed Kundal or Kha- 
Goq<i(Uo [3 do] dd, of wh : ch Katori, eight coss north ■ f Jessubner, 

'Kaimirr, [3 do.) | is tho chief town of about forty villages. — N. B. 

J All towns with tho affix of sirr ha\e pools of neater. 
Nohr-ca-Gurhie, [25 coss.] — liooe or desert throughout this space. The 
castle of Nohur is of brick, and now belongs to Daodpotra, who captured 
it irom the Bhattis of Jessulmer About forty huts and little culti- 
vation, It is a place <>f to l for th<* ICi Mars or caravans ; two rupees 
for each cutffel-load of ghee, and four fur o e with sugar • half a rupee for 
each camel, and a third fur an ox laden with grain. 

M creed K ofe, [24 coss.] — Rooe or d* sert. Ramgurh is four coss east of this. 

IK htiav-ca Gttrhi, [15 do]— Rooe until the list four coss, or eight miles. 
Thence tho descent from the or sand hills to the valley of the 

Indus. 
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Total of this route, 79 ooss, 


Ikhtiar toAlimedpoor IScoas 

Khanpoor 

Sooltanpoor.. .8 


J essulmer to S/wo Koitoroh, Kheraloo, Chotun, Nuggur-Parbur 
M ittifl, and return to J essulmer. 

DabZa, [3 coss.] — Thirty houses, Pokurna Brahmins. 

Ak ulli, [2 do.]— Thirty houses, Chohans, well and small taUcto. 

Chore , [5 do.] — Sixty" houses, mixed classes. 

Deibote, [2 do.]— A small town of two hundred houses, belongs to the 
Jessulmer fisc or khalsa. There is a little fort and garrison. A talla- 
or pool excavated by the Palliwals, in which water remains throughout 
the year after much rain. 

Sangur, [6 coss] — 1ST. B. This route is to the east of that [following] by 
Cheencha, the most direct road to Bhalotra, and the one usually travel 
led ; but the villages are uow deserted. J 

B easirr, (2 coss.)— Forty houses, and tallao. Beejoorae 2 coss distant 

Mmfaye (frontier), (2$ do.)-Two hundred and fifty houses. Sabeb Kh*n 
Sehrae with a hundred horse is stationed here ; the town is khalsa and 
the last of Jessulmer. The ridge from Jessulmer is close to all the 
places on this route to Mundaye. 

Ooonqah , (4j£ coss.) — T hanna, or post of Jodpoor, 

Sheo, (2 do.)— A large town of three hundred houses, but many deserted, 
some through famine Chief of a district. A Hakim resides here from 
Jodpoor ; collects ; the transit dues, and protects the country from the 
depredations of the Sehraes. 

K ottoroh, (3 coss.)— Town of five hundred houses, of which only two hundred 
are now inhabited. On the north-west side is a fort on the ridge A 
Rahtore chief resides here. The district of Sheo Kottoroh was taken 
from the Bhattis of Jessulmer by the Rahtores of Jdopoor 

B eesallao, (6 coss.)— In ancient times a considerable place • now only fifty 
houses. A fort on the ndge to the south-west, near two hundred feet 

fofty toiaeS/sand W h ^ JeSSulm6r rid o e > often covered by the 

Kheraloo, ( 7 coss.)-Oapital of Kherdhur, one of the ancient divisions of 
MarusthaU. Two coss south of B eesallao crossed a pass over the hills. 
Chotun, (10 coss.) An ancient city now in ruins, having at present only 
about eighty houses, inhabited by the Sehraes 5 v r 

Ban ^ndlixtjhZ'^ F ° rmeTlj 3 Iar?9 dty ’ D0W 0Ql y about ^ree hundred 

Bhil-ca-hustee. (5 do.) ) Few huts in each. 

Chohan-ca-poom, (6 do / 

Xm ur >l 3 c ?®l~r A la rge town, capital of Parkur, containing one thousand 
five hundred houses, of which one-half are inhabited. 

Eajm Khan Sehrae-ca-hutee,(\Z coss)-Thirty houses in the thul; wells, with 

^he Choha^Raj 1 ^ 06 5 thr0e ° 0SS *° the ® aafc the boundar y of s inde and 

Dhote-capoora, [15 coss.]— A Hamlet } Rajpoots, Bhils, and Sehraes. 
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Mitti or yiittri-ca-kote y [3 coss.] — A town of six hundred houses in Dhat, or 
the divison of Omurkote belonging to Hydrabad ; a relative of whose 
prince, with the ti le of Nawab, tesides heie : a place of greit commerce, 
and also of transit for the caravans ; a f« i tiffed mahal co the south-west. 
When the Shah of G ibul used to invade Sinde, the Hydrabad prince 
always took refuge here with his family and valuables. The sand-hills 
are immensely high and formidable. 

Chailasirr, (10 coss.) — Four hundred houses, inhabited by Sehraes, Brahmins, 
Beeju-ranis, and Bunyas ; a place or great importance to the transit 
trade. . 

Sumaicha-ca-bustee. [10 coss.] — Thul from Chailasirr. 

Noor-Alli , Pani-ca- f irr, [9 coss,] — Sixty houses of Oharuns, Sooltano Raj- 
poots and Kaoreas, [qu. the ancient Kaorea ? ] water [ pani-ca-tir ] 
plenty in the thul 

Roal y [5 coss.] — Twelve hamlets termed was , scattered round a tract o 
several coss, inhabited by different tribes, after whom they are named 
as Soda, Sehrae, Kaotea, Br*hmin, Banya and Sootar, as Sod-ca-bas 
Sehrae-ca-bas, or habitations of the Sodas • of the Sehaes, &c. &c, 

D aellie, [7 coss.] — One hundred houses ; a dhanni, or collector of duties 
resides here. 

Gwrirah , [10 do.] — Described in route from Omurkote to Jessulmer, 

Raidauoh , [11 do. — Forty houses ■ a lake formed by damming up the water, 
A ggury or salt-pans. 

Sheo, [3 io.] — The who’o space from Nuggur to Sheo-Kottoroh is a continu- 
ous mass oflofty-hids [thut-ca~tee ba], scattered with hamlets [pooruas], in 
many parts affording abundant pasture for flocks of sheep, goats, buffa- 
loes, and camels ; the thul extends south to Noa-kote and Bulwar, about 
ten coss south of the former and two of the latter. To the left of Noa- 
kote are the flats of Talpoora, or lower Sinde, 


Jes&uhtier to Shea Kottorofi, B urmair, Nuggw'-Qxooroh and 

Sooe-Bah . 

Dhuno, (5 coss.) — Two hundred houses of Palliwals ; pool and ifrells ; ridge' 
two to three hundred feet high, cultivation between the ridges. ° 

Cheenchciy (7 do.) — Small hamlet ; Sirroh, half a coss east ; ridge, low thul, 
cultivation. 

J ussorana, (2 coss.) — Thirty houses of Palliwals, as before j Keeta to the 
right half a coss. 

Ooonday (l do.) — Fifty houses of Palliwals and Jain Rajpoots ; wells and 
pools ; country as before. 

S angur r (2 do) — Sixty houses ; only fifteen inhabited, the rest fled to Sitide 
during the famine of 1813 ; Charuns, Grand thul commences. 

S angur-ca-tallao^ (J do.) — Water remains generally eight months in the 
tallao or pool, sometimes the whole year. 

B eejorae, coss.)*! Between is the S andfi or boundary of Jessulraer and 

Khorael, (4» do V Jodpoor. Beejorae has one hundred and Wen ty 
} houses of Palliwals ; wells and pools at both places*. 

S6> 
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Kujarail, (1 coss.)— Seventy houses ; mo3t deserted since famine. 

GongaJi, 4 do.) — Hamlet of twenty huts ; bair&s, or small wells and pools j to 
this the ridge and thul intermingle. 

S heQ) <2 do.) — Capital of the district. 

J WeemlaJi, (4 do.)— Forty houses ; deserted. 

B hadko (2 do.)— Four hundred houses $ deserted, This is ‘the third year of 
famine!’ 

Kupoolri , (3 do.) — Thirty huts, deserted ; wells* 

Sulepah , (3 do.) — Twenty huts , deserted. 

FTaggur (Go oroo), (2Q coss.) — This is a large town on the west hank of the 
Looni river, of four to five hundred houses, but many deserted since the 
famine, which has almost depopulated this region* In 1813, the in* 
habitants were flying as far as the Ganges, and selling themselves and 
offspring into slavery to save life. 

IB armaii\ [6 do.] — A town of twelve hundred houses. 

Gooroo, [2 do.] — West side of the Looni ; town of seven hundred houses ; the 
chief is styled Rana, and of the Chohan tribe. 

Ratio, [3 do.]— West side of river. 

Huna8, [3 do.] — East side of river. 

Caharuni , [2 do.] — Seventy houses ; east side. 

Oheetulwano , [2 do.] — Town of three hundred houses $ east side of river ; 
belonging to a Chohan chief, styled Rana. Sanchore seven coss to 
the south. 

Butoroh , [2 coss.] — East side of river : deserted. 

Hoteegong , [2 do.] — South side of river ; temple to Phoolmookheswar 
Mahadeo. 

Dhootoh , [2 do.]\ Rorth side. On the west side the thul is very heavy ; east 

Tappee , [2 do.]J side is plain , both sides well cultivated. 

Lapoora , [2 do.J — West side. 

Soorpoora, [1 do.] — Crossed river. 

S unlotti, [2 do.] — Eighty houses, east side of the river. 

B hoateroo, [2 do.] — East side ; relation of the Rana resides here. 

Narke, [4 do]— South side to-the river ; Bhils and Sonigurras* 

K aroe y (4 do.) — Sehraes. 

'Pitlanoh, (2 do.) — Large village ; Kolis and Pithils. 

Dhurnidur, [3 do.]— Seven or eight hundred houses, nearly deserted, belong' 
ing to Sooe Bah. 

BaA, (4 coss.) — Capital Rana Narrayn Rao, Chohan prince of Vira-Bah* 

Looy\ah, [5 do.] — One huhdred houses. 

Sooe, [7 io] — Residence of Chohan chief 


Bha,to#rct on the Looni river to Pokurn and J^essulmer* 

F mchbuddra, (3 coss.)— Bhalotra fair on the 1 1 th Maug— - continues ten 
days. Bhalotra has four to fivte hundred h ouses in the tract called 
Sewanchi ; the *ldge unites With Jhalare and Sewanoh. Panchbuddrat 
has two hundred houses, almost all deserted since the famine* Here 
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is the celebrated Agger, or salt-lake, yielding considerable revenue to 
the government. 

Qopti , (2 coss.) — Forty houses • deserted • one coss north of this the deep ; 
thul commences. 

Patode, (4 do.) — A considerable commercial mart 3 four hundred houses $ 
cotton produced in great quantities. 

Seevaie , (4 coss) — Two hundred houses, almost deserted. 

Sernroh , (1 coss.) — Sixty houses. To Patode the tract is termed Sewanch 
from thence Eendavati, from the ancient lords of the Eendo tribe. 

B oongurro, (3 coss.)'| Boongurro has seventy houses, Splankitullo four hun~ 

SolankitulLo, (4 do.) > dred, and Pongulli Sixty. Throughout sand-hills. 

Pongullif (5 do)] This tract is called Thulaicha, and the Raht ores 
who inhabit it, Thulaicha Rahtore3. There are many of the Jit or Jat 
tribe as cultivators. Pongulli a Oliarun community. 

Bahurri , (5 coss.)— One hundred houses , inhabited by Oharuna. 

Dholsirr , (4 da*)— Sixty houses, inhabited by Pallivvall Brahmins. 

Pokurn, (4 do )— From Bakurri commences the Pokurn district 3 all flat, 
and though sandy, no teehas or hills. 

Odhanio, ^6 coss.)— Fifty houses 3 a pool in the south side. 

Lahti , [7 do.] —Three hundred houses 3 Palliwal Brahmins. 

S odacoor, (2 do ) 1 Sodacoor has thirty houses and Chandun fifty ; Palli- 

V wals. Dry nalla at the latter, water obtained by 

Chandun, (4 do.) J digging in its bed. 

Bhojka, (3 do.)— One coss to the left is the direct road to Basunki, seven 
coss from Chandun. 

Basanki-talao, [5 coss.] — One hundred houses ; PalliwaL. 

Sloklait , [1 do.j — Twelve houses ; Pokurna Bramins. 

J essulmer, [4 do.] — From Pokurn to Odhanio, the road is over a low ridge 
of rocks ; thence to Lathi is a well-cukivatcd plain, the ridge being on 
the left. A small thul inteivenoH at Sodacoor, thence bo Chandun 
plain. From Chandun to Basunki the road again traverses the low 
ridge, increasing in height, and with occasional cultivation, to Jessulmer 


Bikaner to'IkKtiar Khan-ca-Gurhee, on the Indus , 

Nose ca-hustee y [4 coss.] ^ 

Gujnair, (5 do ) 1 Sandy plains; water at all these villages. Front 

Gooro\ (5 do. ) l Girajsirr, the Jessulmer frontier, the teehas or 

Beetnoke, (5 do.) j sand-hills commence, and continue moderate to 

Girajsirr , (8 do.) j Beekumpoor. 

N array e, (4 do.) J 

Beekumpoor , (9) coss. ] Beekumpoor to Mohungurh, root or desert all the 
Mohungur, (16) cpss. J way, having considerable sand-hills and jungle. 
PTatohana , (16 do.) — Teehas or sand-hills throughout this space. 

Narrate, (9 do.) — A Brahmin village. 

Nohur-ca G nrhee, [24 do.] — Deep rooe or desert : the frontier garrison of 
Sinde 3 the gurhee, or castle, held by Hadji Khan. 

Moreed Kote , [24 coss.]— Rooe high sand-hills. 
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Qurhee Ibhtiar-Khcm-ca, [18 coss .]— The best portion of this through the 
Kutchiy or fiats of the valley. Gurhie on the Indus. 

Total 147 coss equal to 220 miles, the coss being about a mile and a hal£ 
each 3 200 English miles of horizontal distance to be protracted*. 



ANNALS 


OF 

AMBER,* OR DHOONDAR, 


CHAPTER I. 

Designations given by Europeans to the principalities of Rajpootana. i 

Dhoondar k nown by the name of its capitals , Amber or Jeypoor T he 

country of the Guchwahas , an aggregate of conquests by the race so called 
— Etymology of ‘D hoondavd — Origin of the Guchwahas — Raja Hal 
founds Eurwar — D kola Rae expelled, and founds Dhoondar . — Roman- 
tic legend of Dhola Rae. — IJis treachery to his benefactor, the Meena lord 
of Khogong. — Marries a daughter of a Birgoojur chief and beoomes his 
heir , — Augments his territories , and transfers Jiis government to Ram - 
gurh. — Marries a daughter of the prince of Ajmere. — Is killed in battle 
with the M eenas , — His son KemktxZ conquers Dhoondar , — Maidul Rae 
conquers Amber , and other places , — Conquests of Iloondeo . — Of Koontul 
— Accession of Pujoon . — Reflections on the aboriginal tribes at this period . 
— T he Meena race . — Pujoon marries the sister of Priehivi- raj of Delhi. 
— His military prowess. — Is killed at the rape of the princess of Canouj „ 
— Malesi succeeds. — His successors . — Prithwi-raj creates the Bara~kotris> 
or twelve great fiefs of Amber. — He is assassinated . — B aharmulL — T he 
first to wait on the M ahomedan power. — B hagwandas the first Rajpoot to 
give a daughter to the imperial house. *—His daughter marries Jehangir , 
and gives birth to 'Khoosroo.— Accession of M aun S ing. — His poioer, intri- 
gues, and death . — Kao B Jiao. — M aha. — Mirza Raja J 'ey S ing, brother of 
Raja Maun , succeeds . — Repairs the disgt'aces of his two predecessors , and 
renders immense services to the empire . — Is poisoned by his soil. — Ram 
S ing, — Bishe?i S i?ig. 

Bv some conventional process, Europeans in India have adopted the 
habit of designating the piincipalibies of Rajpootana by tho names of their 
respective oapitals, instead of those of the countries. Thus Marwar and 
Mewar are recognised under the titles of their chief cities, Jodpoor and 
Ooodipoor ; Kotah and Boondi are denominations indiscriminately applied to 

* This account of tho Amber of Jeypoor state, is nearly what I communicated to the- 
Marquis of Hastings* in 1811-15. Amidst the multiplicity of objeots which subsequently 
engaged my attention, I had doomed myself absolved from the necessity of enlarging upon it, 
trusting that a more competent peu would have superseded this essay, there having been 
several political authorities at that court since it was written. Being, however, unaware that 
any thing has been done to develop© its historical resources, which are more abundant than 
those of any other com t of India, I think it right not to suppress this sketch, however 
imperfect. 
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Haravati, the general term of the region, which is rarely mentioned • and 
Dhoondra is hardly known by that denomination to Europeans, who refer to 
the state only by the names of its capitals, Amber or Jeipoor, the last of 
which is now universally used to designate the region inhabited by the 
Cuchwahas. 

The map defines the existing boundaries of this principality, to which 
I shall indiscriminately apply the terms [as is the practice of the natives] of 
Dhoondar, Amber and Jeipoor. 

Like all the other Rajpoot states, the country of the Cuchwahas is an 
assemblage of communities, the territories of which have been wrested from 
the aboriginal tribes, or from independent chieftains, at various periods ; and 
therefore the term D hoondar, which was only one of their earliest acquisi- 
tions, had scarcely a title to impose its name upon the aggregate. The ety- 
mology of Dhoondar is from a once celebrated sacrificial mount [dhoo?id] on 
the Western frontier, near Kaiik J obnair * 

The Cuchwaha or Cuchwa race claims descent from Cush, the second 
Son Of Ratna, King of Koshula, whose capital was Ayodia, the modern 
Oude. Cush, or some of his immediate offspring, ia said to have migrated 
from the parental abode, and erected the celebrated castle of Rhotas, or 
Rohitasrf* on the Soane, whence, in the lapse of several generations, another 
distinguished scion, Raja Nai, migrated westward, and in S. 351, or A, l) n 
295, founded the kingdom and city of Nurwar, or classically, Ninhida.|, 
Some of the traditional chronicles record intermediate places of domiclo 
prior to the erection of this fhmed city : first, the town of Lahar, in the 
heart of a tract yet nam^d CuchWagar, vt region [par] of the Cuchwahas ; 
and secondly, that of Gwalior. Be this as it may, tho descendants of Raja 
Hal adopted the affix of Pal [which appears to be the distinguishing epithet 
of all the early Rajpoot trib«s], until Sara Sing [thirty-third in descent from 
Hal], whose son, Dhola; Rae, was expelled from the paternal abode, and in S, 
1023 A. D, 967, laid the foundation of the state of Dhoondar. 


* The traditional history of tho Chohans asserts, that this raoitnc was tho place o 
penance (tapasija) of their, famed kin# JBeesildeo of Ajmere, who, for his oppression of lu 
subjects, was transformed into a Rakhus , or Demon, in winch condition he continued the evil 
Work of his former existence, ‘devouring his subjects’ (as literally expressed), until a grand- 
child offered himself as a viotim to appease Ins insatiable appotito. The language of inno- 
cent affeotion made its way to tho hoarfc of tho Rakhus , who recognized his offspring, and 
winged his flight to the Jumna. It might bo worth while to excavate tho dhoond of tho 
transformed Chohan king, which I have some notion to prove to bo hia sopulelire. 

f Where this celebrated abode searched for inscriptions, they might throw light on tho 
histbry of the descendants of Ratna. 

• Jv 1>r . efixe . ( * a descriptive sketch of the city of Nurwar (which I may append), the year 
S. 351 ia given for its foundation by Raja Nal, but whether obtained from an inscription or 
Historical legend. I know nob. It, howevor, corroborates, in a remarkable manner, tho 
number of descents from Nal to Dhola Rao, viz. thirty-threo, whioh, calculated according to 
the best data (see vot. i, p. 13), at twonty-two years to a reign, will make 726 years, which 
subtracted from 3023, tho era of Dhola Rae'a migration, loaves 207, a differ once of only fifty 
four years between the" earapiifedr ftfnl settled eras ; .ami if wo allowed only twenty-four year# 
insfcea< * of twenty-two, as proposed in all long linos above twenty-fiyo genei*ftbions. 
the difference would bo trifling. * 

We may thus, . without hesitation, adopt the date 351, or A, D. 29fr, for tho period of 
Sun ^ a1, vr * 10SG History is one of the grand sources of delight to tho bards of Raj poo tana, 
ine poem rehearsing his adventures* under tho title of Nal and Damyanti (fara. Nal- 
urnnratfn^ was translated into Persian at Akber’s command, bv Fieri, brother of Abulfaril, 
of Bedii| SmC0 k 6eU ^ niown to fcho admirers of Sanscrit literature by Professor Bppo 
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A family, whieh traces its lineage from Rama of Kdshula, Nala of 
Nishida, and Dhola the lover of Maroni, tnay be allowed ‘the boast of heral- 
dry and in remembrance of this desoent, the Oushites of India celebrate 
with great solemnity ‘the annual feast of the sun/ on which occasion a stately 
car, called the chariot of the sun [Surya ratha ;], drawn by eight horses, is 
brought from the temple, and the descendant of Ramesa, ascending therein, 
perambulates his capital. 

A case of simple usurpation originated the Ouohwaha state of Amber 5 
but it would be contrary to precedent if this event were untinged with 
romance. Aa the episode, while it doe 3 not violate probability, illustrates the 
condition of the aboriginal tribes, we do not exclude the tradition.. On the 
death of Sora Sing, prince of Nurwar, his brother usurped the government, 
depriving the infant, Dhola Rae, of his inheritance. His mother,* clothing 
herself in mean apparel, put the infant m a bisket, which she placed on her 
head, and travelled westward until she reached the town of Khogong 
[within five miles of the modern Jeipoor], then inhabited by the Meenas, 
Distressed with hunger and fatigue, she had placed her precious burthen on 
the ground, and was plucking some wild b3rriea, when she observed a hooded 
serpent rearing its form over the basket. She uttered a shriek, which attract- 
ed an itinerant Brahmin, who told h^r to be under no alarm, but rather to 
rejoice at this certain indication of future greatness in the boy. But thje 
emaciated parent of the founder of Amber replied, ‘,What may be in futurity 
I heed not, while I am sinking with hunger ; v on which the Brahmin put her 
in the way to Khogong, where he said her necessities would be relieved. 
Taking up the basket, she reached the town, which is encircled by hills, and 
accosting a female, who happened to be a slave of the Meena chieftain, 
begged any menial employment for food. By direction of the Meena Rani, 
she was entertained with the slaves. One day she was ordered to prepare 
dinner, of which Ralunsi’ the Meena R^ja, partook, and found it so superior 
to his usual fare, thxt he sent for the cook, who retailed her story. As soon 
as the Meena chief discovered the rank of the illustrious fugitive, he adopted 
her as his sister, and Dhola Rae ns his nephew. When the boy had attained 
the age of Rajpoot manhood [fourteen,] he was sent to Delhi,* with the 
tribute of Khogong, to attend instead of the Meena* The young Cuchwab» 
remained there five years, when he conceived the idea of usurping bis bene- 
factor’s authority. Having consulted the Meena dhadi 9 f or bard, as to the 
best means of executing his plan, he recommended him to take advantage of 
iho festival of the Deioali , when it is customary to perform the ablutions en 
masse, in a tank* Having brought a few of his Rajpoot breth^rn from Delhi, 
he accomplished his object, filling the reservoirs in whhh the Meenas bathed 
with their dead bodies, The treacherous bard did not escape $ Dhola Rae put 
him to death with his own hand, observing, * he who had proved unfaithful 
to one master, could not be trusted by another * He then took possession 
of Khogong, Soon after, he repaired to Deo 3 ah,| a castle and district ruled 
by an independent chief of the Birgoojur tribe of Rajpoots, whose daughter 

* The Tuar tribe were then supreme lords of India. 

' + Dhadh dholi, dhom, Jaeg<t, are all terms for the hards or minstrels, of the Meopa 
Jtr&es* 

X See Map for Deosah (written Dewnsah), on the Bangnnga river, abou thirty nriies 
east of Jeipoor, 
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he demanded in marraige. “How can this be,” said the Birgoojnr, *wtien 
we are both Suryavansi, and one hundred generations have not yet separated 
us ? ”§ But being convinced that the necessary number of descents had in- 
tervened, the nuptials took place, and as the Birgoojur had no male issue, 
he resigned his power to his son-in-law. With the additional means thus at 
his disposal, Dhola determined to subjugate the Seroh tribe of Meenns, whose 
chief, Rao Natto, dwelt at Mauch. Again he was victorious, and deeming 
his new conquest better adapted for a residence than Khogong, he transferred 
his infant government thither, changing the name of Mauch, in honour of 
his great ancestor, to Ramgurh. 

Dhola subsequently married the daughter of the prince of Ajmere, whose 
name was Maroni. Returning on one occasion with her from visiting the 
shrine of Juinwahi Matt a the whole force of the Meenas of that region 
assembled, to the number of eleven thousand, to oppose his passage through 
their country. Dhola gave them battle : but after slaying vast numbers of 
his foes, he was himself killed, and his followers fled. Murom escaped, and 
bore a posthumous child, who was named Kankul, and who conquered the 
country of Dhoondar. His son, Maidul Rao, made a conquest of Amber 
from the Soosawut Meenas, the lesidence of their chief, named Bhatto, who had 
the title of Rio, and was head of the Meena confederation. He also subdued 
the Nandla Meenas, and added the district of Gatoor Gatti to his terri tory. 

Hoondeo succeeded, and, like his predecessors, continued the warfare 
against the Meenas, He was succeeded by Koontul, whose sway extended 
over all the hill -tribes round his capital. Having detet mined to proceed to 
Bhutwar, where a Chohan prince resided, in order to marry his daughter, 
his Meena subjects, remembering the former fatality, collected from all quart- 
ers demanding that, if he went beyond the borders, he should leave the 
standards and nukarras of sovereignty in their custody. Koontul refusing 
to submit, a battle ensued, in which the Meenas were defeated with great 
slaughter, which secured his rule throughout Dhoondar, 

Koontul was succeeded by Pujoon. a name well known to the chivalrous 
Rajpoot, and immortalized by Chund, in the poetic history [Ra$a\ of the 
emperor Prithwi Raj, Before, however, we proceed further, it may be con- 
venient to give a sketch of the power and numbers of the indigenous tribes 
at this period. 

We have already had frequent occassion to observe the tendency of the 
aboriginal tribes to emerge from bondage and depression, which has been 
seen in Mewar, Kotah, and Boondi, nnd is now exemplified in the rise of the 
Cuchwahas in Dhoondar. The original, pure, unmixed * race of Meenas, 
Mynas, or Mainas, of Dhoondar, were styled Puchwarra, and subdivided into 
five trrand tribes. Their original home was in the lange of mountains called 
K.ali-kho, extending from Ajmere nearly to the Jumna, where they erected 
Amber* consecrated to Amba , the universal mother, or, as the Meenas stylo 

§ Tho Birgoojur tribe claims descent from Lava or Lao, the older son of Rama, A* tkoy* 
trace fifty-sis descents from Rama to Yioraina, and thirty-three fronl Raja Hala to Dhola 
Rae, we have only to calculate the nutnbor of generations between Viera ma and N&\, to 
ascertain whether Dhola’s genealogist went on good grounds. It was in S* US1 that Raja 
Nal erected Nir-war, which, at twenty-two years to a reign, gives sixteen to be added to fifty- 
six, and this added to thirty-three, is equal to ono hundred aud five generations from Rama 
to Dhola Rae. 
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her, Ghutta Rani, ‘Queen of the pass/ In this range was Kh gong, Mauch, 
and many other laige towns, the chief cities of communities. But even so 
late ci s Raja Baharmull Cuchwaha, the coternporan of Baber and Hem*}00n, 
the Meenas had retained or regained great jiower, to the mortification of 
their Rajpoot supenois, One of these independent communities Was at the 
ancient city of Naen, destroyed by Bahai mull, no doubt with the aid of his 
Mogul connexions. An old historical distich thus records the power of the 
Meena princess of Naen : 

“ Bawun kote ckapun durwam 

* My i a Murd , Naen ca Raja 

“ Banro iaj Naen ho * 

“ Juh bkoosvyn bhutto mango” 

That is. “There were fifty two strong- hold*,* and fifty six gates belonging 
to the manly Myna, the Raja of Naen, whose sovoeignty of Naen was 
extinct, when even of chaff [bftoo*] he took a share * If this is not an 
exaggeration, it would appear that, dunng the distractions of the first 
Islamite dynasties of Delhi, the Meenas had att lined iheir piimmvo impor- 
tant e. Certainly from Pujoon, the vassal chieftain of Pnthwi Raj, to Bahar- 
mull, the cotemporary of Baber, the Cuchwahas had hut little increa-ed their 
territory. When this latter prince des f ioyed the Meena soveieignty ofNaen, 
he levelled its half-hundred gates, and erected the town of Lowain [now the 
resid^n of the Rajawut chief] on its ruins. 

A disfcin ction is made in the orthography and pronunciation of the 
designation of this race • M yna, or Maina meaning the asil > or ‘unmixed 
class,’ of which there is now but one, the Oosaira ; while Meena is that applied 
to the mixed, of which they reckon ba rapal^f or twelve communities, 
descended from Rajpoot blood, as Chohan, Tuar, Jadoon, Purihar, Cuchwaha, 
Solanki, Gehlote, &c. and these are subdivided into no less than five thou- 
sand rtwo hundred distinct clans, of which it is the duty of the Jaega, Dhoii,or 
Dhom, their genealogists, to keep account. The unmixed Oosarra stock is now 
exceedingly rare, while the mixed races, spread over all the hilly and intricate 
regions of central and w< stern India, boast of their descent at the expense 
of “legitimacy.” These facts all tend strongly to prove that Rajpoots were 
conquerors, and that the mountaineers, whether Kolis, Bhi s Mynas, Goands 
fjainas, or Sarjas, are the indigenoas inhabitants of India. This subject wil 
b<i fully treated hereafter, in a separate chapter devoted to the Meena tribes 
their religion, manners, and customs. 

- Let us uturn to Pujoon, the sixth in descent from the exile of Nurwar* 
who was deemed of sufficient consequence to obtain m marriage the sister of 
Pribhwi Raj, the Chohan emperor of Delhi, an honour perhaps attributable 
to the splendour of Pujoon’s descent, added to h^ greac personal merit The 
chivalrous Chohan, who had assembled around him one hundred and eight 
chiefs of the highest rank in India, assigned a conspicuous phee to Pujoon, 

* Kate is * a fortress ,* but it may be applied simply to tho numb r of bastions of Naen,- 
which in tbe numbei«of its gates might rival Ihebes Lowain, buili on its ruins, contains 
three thousand houses, and has eighty-four townships dependent on it 

+ P al is tho term for a comrnu ity of any of tho aboriginal mountain races , its import i 
a ‘defile,’ or ‘valley, lifted foi cultivation and defence It is probable that Poligar may b© s 
corruption of Paligar, or tho region (qui) rf tlicse Rah Pilita, Bliilita, Phihta, are temi 
used by tho learned for tho Bhll tubes. Mama 01 Myna, Muira, Mauote, all designate morn 
tan eers, from Mair, or Mm, a lull 
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who commanded a division of that monarcVs ai mu s in many of his most 
impoitant battles Pujoon twice signalized himseli in mvasiois fjom the 
north, in one of which, when he commanded on the frontier, he defeated 
Shabudm in the Khjbei bass, ai d purused him towards Gazin Eu> valour 
mainly contnbuted to the conquest of Mahoba, the country of the Chundails, 
of which he wns left governor , and he was one of the sixty foui chiefs who, 
with a chosen body of theii letaimrs, enabled Prithwi Rnj to carry *fi the 
princess of Can ouj. In this service, covering the retre t of his liege loid, 
Pujoon lost hi" life, on the fiist of the five days’ continuous battle. Pujoon 
wa' c njoined with Govind Gchlote, a chief of the Me war house ,— both fell 
together. Chund, the bard, thus describes the List i ouis of the Cuchwaha 
prm c< . “When Govind fell, the foe danced withjoj: then did Pujoon thund- 
er on the curtain of fight : with both hands he piled tl e k haig (svord| on the 
heads of the barbarian, h our hundred rushed upon him ; but the fi\ e brotheis 
in aims, Kehur, Peepa, and P>oho, with 1ST arsing and C uchrn, suppos- 
ed him. Spears and daggeis aie plied — heads 1 oil on the j lain — blood 
flo vs in streams. Foonj’s a^sai ed Itimad ; but as his h 1 *<1 rolled at his fett, hcj 
received the Khan’s lance in his breast , the Cooima* fell in the field, and the 
A t saras dispuied for the hero. Whole lines of the noithmcn strew th( plain : 
many a head did Mahadio add to his chaplet f When Pujoon and Govind 
fell, one watch if the day remained. To rescue Lis kin came Palhan, like a 
tiger loosed from his chan, The array of Canouj fell back , the cloudlikc host 
of Je\ chund turned t> head. The brothei of Pujoon, with his son, perform- 
ed deeds like Carna : but both fell in the field, nnd g lined the secret of the sun, 
whose chariot advanced to conduct them to his mansion, 

“Gungi shrunk with affright, the moon ipaveied, the Digpals howled at 
their posts : checked was the .idvince of Canouj, and in the pause the Coor- 
ma performed the last r'tes to his sue (Pujoon ) 9 who broke m pieces the 
shields of Jeychund, Pujoon was a buckler to his lord, and numerous his 
gifts of the steel to the heroes of Canouj not even by the bard can his deeds 
be described. He placed hi^ feet on the head of S elunup, he made a waste of 
the forest of men, nor dan d the sons of the mighty approach him, As Pujoon 
fell, he exclaimed, ‘one hundred years are the limit ot ram's life, of which fifty 
are lost m night, and half thi3 m childhood • but the Almighty taught me to 
was wield the brand 9 As he spoke, even in the arms of Yama, ho Ik held the 
was arm of his boy playing on the head of the foenrnn His parting soul 
satisfied seven wounds fro « the sword had M ilesi received, whose steed i ovi r- 
ed w th wounds migh y were the deeds p ifoimnd by the son of Puj'o n 99 
This Malesi, in whose piaise the haul of Prithwiraj is lnish, succeed- 
ed (iccording to the chiomcle) his father Pujom m the Rtj of Amber 
There is little said of him m the transcript in my possession Th<re 
are, however, abundance of tradition il couplets to prove that the suc- 
cessors of Pujoon wen* not wanfci ig in the chief duties ot the Itijpoot, the 
excercise of his -word One of these mentions his having gained a victory at 
Roofcrahi over the prince of Mandoo l 


* Cnonna or CucJnia aie synonymous toims and indiscriminately applied to thoRijpoots 
of A) mere , meaning *toi roiae * 

t Hie chaplet ot the god of war is of skulls , his drinking cup a semi-cranium 
t I give this chiefly for the concluding couplet, to sec how tho Rajpoots applied the word 
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We shall pass over the intermediate pr nces from Malesi to Prithwi Raj, 
th6 eleventh m descent, with a hire enumerat on of their names : viz Malesi, 
Bpejnl, Rajdeo, Keelun, Kor.tul, Joonsi, Oodikurn, Nursing, Bunbeer, Oodha 
ruu, Cnandr»sen, Prithwiraj. 

Prifchwnrj had seventeen sons, twelve of whom reached man's estate. 
To them and their success s in perpetuity he aligned appanages, sryled the 
lava k otri t or ‘twelv 3 chambels , of the Cuchwahi house. The portion of 
each wis necessirdy v ry limited , some of the descendants of this hereditary 
arstocmcy now hold estates equal in magnitude to the principality itself at 
that pei lod Pluvious, howevei, to this perpetual settlement of Cuchwaha 
fi'ft, and indeed intermediately between Malesi and Prilhwiraj, a disjunction 
o f the junior branches of the royal family took place, which led to ih^ founda- 
tion of a power for a long tune t xceeding in m ignitude the parent state. 
This was in the time of Oodikurn, whose son Biloji, left his father’s ho se, 
and obtained the town and small district of Amritsii, which m time devolve- 
od on his g-andson bhekhji, and became the nucleus of an extensive and sin- 
gul »r confederation, known by the name of the founder, Shekhavati, at this 
day covering an arua of nearly ten thousand square railed As this subject 
will discussed in its proper p’ac?, we shall no longer dwell on it, but 
proceed with the posterity of Prithvviraj, among-t the few incidents of whose 
life, is mentioned in his meritorious pilgrimage to, D ewul* near the month of 
the Indus But ev m this could nor save him from foul assassination, and 
the assassin was his own son, Bheem, 11 whose countenance (sajs the chronicle 
was that of a demon'* The r cord is obscure, but it would appear that one 
parric de was penshud by another and that Aiskurn the son of Bheem was 
instigited by his bL thren to put th ir father to death and 'to expiate the 
crime by pilgrimage.”-)- Tn one list, both th< se monsters are enumerated 
amongst the “ anointed ’’ of Atnbu 4 , but they aie generally omitted in the 
genealogical chain, doubtless fr in a feeling of disgust. 

Khoten to the lauds beyond Cabul, where the gieat liuja Maun comandod as Akber* 
lieutenant . 

“ Pulhun , Vvgoon jeote, 

“ M&hoba, Canon ; Iwm, 
u Mandoo Malesi yeete t 
** liar Roobrahi ca 

Rnj Bhagwandas yeete, 

** M nta si lur 

** llija Maim S mg jeete , 

“ K«iorrN f>uj iloobalu ” 
e P tl uhl ind PujinawGii victorious, 

“ V mght at Mahoba and C inouj , 

“ Malesi conqueied Mandoo, 

41 In the battle of Rootrahi 
“ R ua Bhagwandas vanquished. 

“ Jn the Mowasi (fati esses, piobably, of Mowat), 

“ Raj M mn hing wa viotmir us , 

4< Subjugating theaimy of Khoten ” 

* ‘7 he temple the Debed of tho Mahomedan tribes . the Rajpoot seat of power of the 
Rajas of Smdi, when* attacked by the caliphs of Bigbad 

t Tho chtoniolo says of this Aiskmn, that on bis return, the king (Baber or Homayoon) 
gave him tho title of ltaja of Nuiwai Those states have continued occasi mly to furn sh 
repioseiitativo, on tho extinction of tho liii‘ of either A veiy conspicuous instance of this 
cccunetl on the dt ith of Rajn Juggut mu, the last prince of Amber, who dying without 
issue, an mtuguo vas sot on toot, and a son of the ox-prince of Nurwar was placed on the 
*di of Amber 
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Bahaimull was the first prince of AmW who pa ; d homage to the Maho- 
medau povvei. He attended the fortunes of Bab.r and received f ora Hema* * * § 
yoon previous to the Pathan usurp Ttion. the n)Unsub < f five thousand as 

Baja of Amb^r . . 

Bhagwandas, son of B iharmull, became still more intimately allied with 
the Mogul dynasty. He was the friend of Akber, who saw the full value of 
attaching such men to his throne By what arts or influence he oveic ime 
the scruples of the Cuchwaha Rajpoot we know not, unless by appealing to 
his avarice or amb tion , but the name of Bhagwandas is execrated as the first 
who sullied Rijpodt purity by matrimonial alliance with the Islamite. His 
daughter espoused Prince Selim, afterwards Jehangir, and the fruit of the 
marraige w s the unfortunate Khoosroo, * 

Maun Sing nephewf and successor of Bhagwandas was the most brillnnt 
character of Akber's court. As the emperor’s lieutenant, he was entrusted 
with the most arduous duties, and added conquests to the empne fiorn fvhot- 
en to the ocean, Orissa was subjugated by him,t Assam humbled and made 
tributary, and Cabul maintained m her allegiance. He held in succession 
the governments of Bengal and Behar,§ the Dekhan and Cabul, Raja 
Maun soon proved to Akber that his policy of strengthening his thione by 
Rajpoot alliances was not without hazard ; these alliances introducing a direct 
influence in the state, which frequently thwarted the views of the sov reign. 
So powerful was it, that even Akber, in the zenith of his p wer, saw no other 
method of diminishing its f uce, than the execrable but common expedient « f 
Asiatic despots — poison : it has been already related how the emperor's at- 
cempt recoiled upon him to his destruction. || 

Akber was on his death bed when Raja Maun commenced an intrigue 
alter the succession in favour of his nephew, Prince Khoorsoo, and it was 
obably in this predicament th it the monarch had recourse to the only safe 
iicy, that of seeing the crown fixed on the head of Selim, afterwards Jehan- 
gif. The conspiracy for the time was quashed, and Raja Maun was sent to 
the government of Bengal, hut it broke out again, and ended in the perpe- 
tual imprisonment of hhoorsoo/ and a dreadful death: to his adherents 

* It is pleasing to find almost all these outlines of Rajpoot history confiimed by Maho 
medan virifceis It uas in A H 993 ( A D. 1 586 ) that this mamago took place. Three 
generations of CuohwahaR, m 2 , Bhagwandas his adopted son Raja Mann, and grandson 
w6re all serving in the imperial army witn srreat distinction at this time Raja Mann, though 
styled Koonwar, or hur apparent is made tho most conspicuous Tie quelleu a robelhon 
headed by the empeior’s brother and while Bha wandas commanded under a prince of tho 
blood Hgamst Cashmere, Maun Sing < vercame an insurrection of the Afghans at Khybor , and 
his son was made viceroy of Cabul See Briggs Fenshta, vol ii p 258 U seq 

+ bhagwandas had tkice biothers, Sooiut Sing and du^gnt Sing, MadooSwg, Maun Smg 
way son of the last 

J Fenslita confirms this, samg lie sent one hundred and twenty elephants to tho king 
on this ocoas on — -Buggy’ Foushta, 10 I ii, p 2G8 

§ Fonshta oonfiims this likewise. According to this hisfoiian, it was while Maun was 
vet only Kocmtrcn ( 1 heir appaiont ’h it be was invested wirh trot cm month of “ Rehar, ITaji- 
pui and Patna £< the same vear (V D T58y)that his uncle Bhagwandas died, and that follow-* 
ir N the bnfch of pi nco Klunsiooby the daughter of tho Cnthwana ptmo< an event celebrated 
(says Fc rishta) vuth gi at icjoicmgs hoc Briggs Forihhta, vol, 11 p 261, Col, Buggahas 
a lowed tho simdanty of tho mnu s hftoovoo and Khoorum to bet a n him into a slignt error 
Snanotoouthc formoi pnnce It was not Klio sroo but Khooium who succeed* d his father 
Jthangir nn 1 vsni, father to the m n«tor Atungcbc, (note p £Q) t Khoos* c i\as put to 
donth bv Kh > mm afterwards Shah JT<hin 
)| Annals of Rojas h«m vul i p 29* 
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ja Maun was too wise to identify himself with the rebellion, though h * 
mulafced his nephew, and he was too powerful to be openly punished, be- 
g at the head of twenty thousand Rajpoots ; but the native chronicle men- 
ons thit he was amerced by Jehangir in the incredible sum of ten crores , 
r millions sterling. According to the Mahomedan histoiian, Raja Maun 
ied in Bengal,*}* A.JB. 1024 (A.D. 16 15i ; while the chronicle says he was 
lain in an expedition against the Khilji tribe in the north, two years, 
atter4 

Rao Bhao Sin" succeeded hi3 father, and was invested by the Emperor 
with the Punj hazari, or dignity of a legionary chief of five thousand. He 
was of we<*k intellect, and ruled a few years without distinction. He died 
A.H. 1030 of excessive diinking. 

Maha succeeded, and in like manner died from dissipated habits. These 
unworthy successors of Raja Maun allowed the princes of Jodnoor to take 
the lead at the imperal court. At the instigation of the celebrated Joda 
Bae (daughter of Rae Sing of Bikaner), the Rajpootni wife of Jehangir, Jey 
Sing, grandson of Juggufc Sing (Brother of Maun), was raised to the throne 
of Amber, to the no small jealousy, says the chronicle, of the favourite queen, 
Noor Jehan. It relates that the succession was settled by the Emperor and 
the Rajpootni in a conference at the balcony of the seraglio, where the Em- 
peror saluted the 3 outh below as Raja of Amber, and commanded him to 
make his salaam to Joda Bae, as the source of this honour. But the customs 
of Rajwarra could not be broken : it was contrary to etiquette for a Rajpoot 
chief to salaam, and he replied : “I will do this to any lady of your majesty’s 
family, but nofc to Joda Bie ;* upon which she good-naturedly laughed and 
called out, “It matters nofc : I give you the raj of Amber." 

Jey Sing, the Mirzi Raja, the title by which he is best known, restored 
by his conduct the renown of the Cuchwaha name, which had been tarnished 
by the two unworthy successors of Raja Maun. He performed great services 
to the empire during the reign of Arungzebe, who bestowed upon him the 
munsub of s<x thousand. He made prisoner the celebrated Sevaji, whom he 
•ouveyed to court, and afterwards, on finding that his pledge of safety was 
ikely to be broken, was accessary to his liberation. But this instance of 
magnanimity was more than counterbalanced by his treachery to Dura, in 
be war of success! n, which crushed the hopes of that brave prince. These 
lets, and their consequences, produced an unconquerable haughtiness of demea- 
nour, which determined the tyrannical Arungzebe to destroy him. The 
chronicle s\ys hi had twenty two thousand Rajpoot cavalry at his disposal, 
and twenty-rwo great vassal chiefs, who commanded under him \ that he 
won) I sifc with them in durbar , holding two glasses, one of which he called 
Delhi, the other Sufcarra, and dashing one to the ground, would exclaim, 
“there goes Satarra; the fafce of JDelhi is in my right hand, and this with like 
facility [ can cast away.” These vaunts reaching the emperor’s ear, he had 
recourse to the same diabolical expedient which ruined Marwar, of making a 
son the assassin of his father. He promised the succession to the pesdi of 

* Ho waa afterwards assainated by order of Shah Jehan. See Dow's Ferishta rol. iii. 
chap ip 06 

t T)>w, voli i’i, p 46 , Liu doom al says In S 1609, or A. D. 1613. 

% Account of t ho Ufo of Maun would fill volume j there are ample materials at 
Jey poor 
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Amber to Keerufc Sing, younger sop of the Raja, to the projudic of his elder 
brother Ram Sing, if he effected the horrid deed. The wretch having per- 
petrated the crime by mixing poison in his father’s opium, returned to cla m 
the investiture : but the . king only gave him the district of Kamah. From 
this period, says the chronicle, Amber declined. 

Ram Sing, who succeede l, had th * munsub of four thousand conferred 
upon him, arid was sent agiinst the Assamese. Upon his death, Bishcn 
Sing, whose munsub was further reduod to the gride of three thousand, suc- 
ceeded ; but he enjoyed the dignity, only a short peiioJ. 


CHAPTER II. 


Sowae Jey Sing succeeds — Joins the party of Azim Shall. — Amber sequestrat- 
ed — Jey Sing expels the imperial garrUon , — IH s* character . — H is astro- 
nomical knowledge, — His conduct during the troubles of the empire , — 
Anecdote illustrative of the evils of polygamy. — Limits of the raj of 
Amber at the accession of Jey Sing.— The new city of J eypoor. — Conquest 
of Raj ore and Deoti. — Incident illustrative of Rajpoot character ; — Jey 
Sing's habit of inebriation' — The virtues of his character. — Contemplates 
the rite of Aswam-dha . — Dispersion of his valuable manuscripts . — Hi* 
death — Some of his loives and concubines b<come satis on his pyre- 
Jey II., better known by the title of Sowae Jey * v in in contradistinc- 
tion to the first prince of this name, entitled the “Mirza Raja,” succeeded in 
S. 1755 (A.D. 1699), in the fortyffouith year of Arungebe’s reign, and with- 
in six years of that monarch’s death, lie served with distinction in the 
Dekhan, and in the war of succession attached himself to the prince Bedar 
Bukr, son of Azim Shah, declared successor of A rungzebe ; and with these 
he fought the b»tte of Dholpoor, which ended in their death and the eleva- 
tion of Shah Alum Bahadoor Shah. For this opposition Amber was sequos 
trated; and an imperial governor sent to take possession • but Jey Sing 
entered his estates, sword in hand, drove out the king’s garrisons, and formed 
'a league with Ajit Sing of Marwar for their muuial preservation. 

It Wotifd be tedio js t<> pursue this celebrated Rajpoot through his 
desultory military, career during the foity-four years he occupied the gadi 
of Am her; enough is already known of it from its combination with the 
Annals of Mmvar »»nd R ondi, of . which house h<* was the implacable foe 
Although Jey Sing mixed in all the troubles and warfatc of this long perioed 
of an irchv, when t'he th»one <»f Titnoor was rapidly crumbling into oust, his 
reputation as a solidier would never have handed down .his name', with 
honour to posterity ; on the contrary, his courage had none of the fire which 
i§ requisite to make a Rajpoot here ; though his lalonts for civil government 
and court intiigue, in which he wus the Machiavelh of his day, were at that 
period far more notab 1 ? auxiliaries. 

As a {statesman, legislator, and man of science, the character of Sowat 
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Jey Sing is worthy of an ample delineation,* which would correct our 
opinion of the genius and capacity of the princes of Rajpootana, of whom 
we are apt to form too low an estimate. He was the founder of the new- 
capital, named after him Jeypoor, or Jeynuggur, which became the- seat of 
science and art, and eclipsed the more ancient Atnbei; with which the forti- 
fications of the modern city unite, although the extremity of the one is six 
miles from the other. Jeypoor is the only city in India built upon a regular- 
plan, with streets disec ting each other at light angles. The merit of the 
design and execution is assigned to Vcdyadhar, a native of Bengal , one 
of the most eminent coadjutors of the prince in all hjs scientific pursuits, 
both astronomical and historical. Almost all the Rajpoot piinces have a 
smattering of astronomy, or rather of its spurious relation, astrology ; but 
Jey Sing went deep, n* t only into the theory, but the practice of the- science 
and was so esteemed for his knowledge, that he was entrusted by the emper- 
or Mahomed Shah with the reformation of the calender. He had elected 
observatorit s with instruments of his own invention at Delhi. Jeypoor, 
Oojein, Benares, and Mathura, upon a scale of Asiatic grandeur j and their 
results were so correct as to astonish the most. learned. He nad previously 
used such instruments as those of Ulug Beg (the royal astronomer of 
Samarcand), , which failed to answer his expectations. From the observa- 
tions of seven years at the various observatories, he constructed a set of 
tables. While thus engaged, he learned thiough a Portuguese missionary, 
Padre Manuel, the progress which his favourite pursuit was making in 
Portugal, and he sent ‘‘several skilful persons a ] ong with him"’ f to the 
court of Emanuel. The king of Portugal de?»paLched Xavier de Silva, who 
communicated to the Rajpoot prince the tables of De-la JEJire4 “On 
examining and comparing the calculations of thesu tables says the Rajpoot 
prince with actual observation, it appeared there was an error in the former, 
in assigning the moon’s place, of half a degree : although the error in the 
other planets was not so great, yet the times of solar and lunar eclipses he§ 
found to come out later or ea lier than the truth by the fourth part of a 
ghurry , or jUifteen puls (six minutes of time /’ In like manner, as he found 
faults with the instruments of br*ss used by the Toorki astronomer, and 
which he conjectures must have be eu-suich as were used by Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy, so he attributes the inaccuracies of De la HireV tables to instru- 
ments of “inferior diameter. The Raj o t prince might justly boast of 
his instruments. With that at Delhi, he, in A.D. 1729, determined the 
obliquity of the ecliptic to be 23° 28' ; within 28" of what it was determined 
to be, the year following, by Godin. His general accuracy was further put 

# For such a sketch, the mabeiials of the Am bar c;m*fc are abundant $ fc6 instance only 
the CaVpadvooma. a miscellaneous diary, in which every thing of* note was written, and a 
O' 'flection entitltd I£h seh rioh goon Joy Sing ca. or ‘the o io hundred an lime actions of Jey 
Sing, 1 of which 1 have heard several nanated and noted, liis volumuuuus coiieapondeuce 
with all the pi hues and chiefs of his time would alone repay the trouble of tianslation, and 
would throw a move perfret light outlie manners aud feelings of his counfcryraeii'ihjia the 
most labrurious lucubrations ot any European I possess an autograph letter of this prince, 
on one of the most important events ofJTmlifin history at this period, the depo^al of 
Ferochser. It was addressed to the R&na. T 

t It would he worth ascertaining whether the archives of Lisbon refer to this 
ciroumastance. 

% Sec >nd edition, published in A.D. 1702 Jey Sing finished bis in AD. 1728. 

§ Jey Sing always speaks of himseit in the third person. 
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to the test in A.D. 1793, by our scientific countr\man, Dr. W. Hunter, 
who compared a series of observations on the latitude of Oojein with that 
established by the Rajpoot prince. The difference was 24" ; and Dr. H. 
does not depend on his own observations within 15". Jey Sing made the 
latitude 23° 10' N. ; Dr. Hunter, 23° 10' 24" N. 

From the results of his varied observations, Jey Sing drew up a set of 
tables, which he entitled Zeij Mahomedshahi i dedicated to that monarch ; 
by these, all astronomical computations are yet made, constructed. It 
would be ©wrong, —while considering these labours of a prince who caused 
Euclid’s Elements, the treaties on plain and spherical trigonometry, n Don 
Juan! Napier on the construction and use of logarithms, to be translated 
into Sanscrit, — to omit noticing the high strain of devotion with which he 
views the wonders of the “Supreme Artificer */’ recalling the line of one 
of our own best poets : 

“An undercut astronomer is mad/' 


The Rajpoot prince thus opens his preface : “Praise be to God, such 
that the minutely discerning genius of the most profound geometers, in 
uttering the smallest particle of it, may open the mouth in confession of 
inability; and such adoration, that the study and accuracy of astronomers, 
who measure the heavens, may acknowledge their astonishment, and utter 
•^sufficiency ! Let us devote ourselves at the altar of the King of Kings, hal- 
owed be hi3 name 1 in the book of the register of whose power the lofty orbs 
lof heaven are only a few leaves ; and the stars, and that heavenly Oburser the 
sun, small pieces ot money, in the treasury of the empire of the Most High. 

‘‘From inability to comprehend the all'encompassing beneficence of his 
power, HIPPARCHUS is an igaorant clown, who wrings the hands of vexa- 
tion ; and in the contemplation of his exalted majesty, Ptolemy is a bat, 
who can never arrive at the sun of truth : the demonstrations of Euclid 
are an imperfect sketch of the forms of his contrivance. 

“But since the well wisher of the works of creation, and the admiring 
spectator of the works of infinite wisdom, Sev m Jey Sing, from the first 
dawning of reason in his mind, and during its progress towards maturity, 
was entirely devoted to the study of mathematical science, and the bent of 
his mind was constantly directed to the solution of its most difficult pro- 
blems; by theaid of the Supreme Artificer, he obtained a thorough knowledge 
of its principles and rule3,”&c.* 


* See “Account of the astronomical labours of Jey Sing, Ruja of Amber," by Dr W 
Hunter $ (Asiatic Researches, vol. v, p. 177), to whom I refer the reader forth© description, 
of the instruments used by the Raja. The author has seen those at Delhi and Mathura. 
There is also an equinoctial dial constructed on the ten ace of the palace of Oodi poor, and 
various mstruments at Kotah and Boondi < ©specially an armillary sphere at the former, of 
about five Feet diameter all in brass, got up under the Bctiolars of Joy Sing. 

® r * -“unt r gives a most interesting account of a young pundit whom ho found at Ooj -in, 
the grandson of one of the coadjutors of Jey Sing k who held the office of JyoMi-Uac or 
Astronomer-Royal and an estate of five thousand rupees annual rent both of wmch (titl eand 
estate) desceuded to this young man: but science fled with Jey Sing and the barbarian Mah rat ta 
Had rendered his estate desolate and unproductive. He possessed, says Dr. II.. a through 
aoqimnfanco with the Hindu astronomical science contained in the various Sidd/iantas, and 
that not confined to the mechanical practice of rules, but founded on a geometrical know 
ledge of their demonstration. Th s inheritor of the mantle of Jey Sing died at Jeypoor, soon 
after Dr. Hunter left Ooiem. in A.D. 1793 3 
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Besides the construction of these objects of science, he erected, at his own. 
expense, caravanserais for the free use of travellers m many of the provinces. 
How far vanity may have mingled with benevolence in this act (by no means 
uncommon in India), it were uncharitable to enquire : for the Hindu not 
only prays for all those “who travel by land or by water/' but ai Is me 
traveller by serais , or inns, and wells dug at hi* own expense, and in most 
capitals and cities, under the ancient princes, there were pul.be charities for 
necessitous travel v s, at which they had their meals, and then passed on. 

When we consider that Jey S*ng carried on his fivounte pursuits in the 
midst of perpetual wars and court intrigues, from who*.' debasing influence 
he escaped not untainted ; when amidst i evolution, the destruction of the 
empire, and the meteoric rise of the Mahrattas, he not only 3teered through 
the dangers, hut elevated Amber above all the principalities around, we 
tnust admit he was an extraordinary man Aware of the apptoaching down- 
fall of the Mogul empire, and determined to aggrandize Amber from the 
wreck, he was, nevertheless, not unfaithful to his lord-paramount ; for, on the 
Conspiracy which deprived Ferochser of empire and of life, Jey Sing was one 
of the few princes who retained their fidelity, and would have stood by him 
to the last, if he had possessed a particle of the valour which belonged to the 
descendants of Timoor.* 

Enough has been said of his public life, in that portion ot the Annals of 
Mewar with which he was so closely connected, both by political and family 
ti h. The Syeds, who succeeded to power on the murder of their sovereign 
Fertochser, wore too wise to raise enemies unnecessarily; and Jey Sing, when 
he left the unhappy monarch to his fate, retired to his hereditary dominions, 
devoting himself to his favourite pui suite, astronomy and history. He 
appears to have enjoyed three years of uninterrupted qnmt, taking no part 
in the struggles, which terminated, in A.D. 1721. with Mahomed Shah’s 
defeat of his rivals, nnd the destruction of the Syeds. At this period, Jey 
Sing was called from his philosophical pursuits, and appoiuted the king's 
lieutenant for the provinces of Agra and Malwa in succession : and it was 
during this interval of comparative repose, that ho erected those monuments 
which irradiate this dark epoch of the history of India.f Nor was he blind 
to the interests of his nation or the hononr of Amber, and his important 
office was made subservient to obtaining the repeal of that disgraceful edict, 
the jwya, and authority to repress the infant power of the Jats, long a 
thorn in the side of Amber. But when, in A.l). 1732, the Raja, once more 
lieutenant for Malwa, saw that it was in vain to attempt to check the Mahrat- 
ta invasion or to prevent the partition of the empire, he deemed himself 
justified in ’consulting the welfare of his own house. Wo know not what 
terms Joy Sing entered into with the Mahratca leader, Bajirow, who, by bia 
influence was appointed Soobadar of Malwa; we may, hovvover, imagine it 
was from some more powerful stimulant than the native historian of this 

’ * ScoltT in his excellent history of the successors of Arungzcbo, give s a full account of 

this tragical event, on which 1 have already touched in vol I p. 302. of this work ; where 
I have Avon a litoial translation of the autngiaph letter of Baja Jey Si fig on the occasion. 

f The Baja says ho finished his tables in A D, 17*28, and that lid had oocupicd himself 
seven years previously in the necessary observations ; in fact, the first quiet years of 
Mahomed Shah's reign, or indeed that India had known for centuries. 
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period assigns, namely, “a similarity of leligion ” By this conduct, Jey Sing 
is said emphatic ily, by his own countrymen, to have given the key of 
Hindustan to the Southron. The influence his character obtained, however, 
with the Mahiubtas was even u&eful to his sovereign, for by it he retarded 
their excesses, which at length reached the capital. In a few years more 
(AD. 1739 Nadir Shah’ invasion took place, and the Rajpoots, wisely 
alive to their own interests, remained aloof from a cause which neither Valour 
nor wisdom could longer serve. They respected the emperor, but the sys- 
tem of government had long alienated these gallant supporters of the throne. 
We may exemplify the tiials to which Rajpoot fidjity was exposed, by one 
of “the hundred and nine deeds of Jey Sing/’ which will at the same time 
serve further to illustrate the position, that half of the political and moral 
evils which have vexed the royal houses of Rajpootana, take their rise from 
polygamy. 

Mahraja Bishen Sing had two sons, Jey Sing and Beejy Sifig. The 
mother of Beejv Sing, doubtful of his safety, sent him to her own family in 
Keechiwarra. When he had attained man’s estate, he was sent to court, 
and by bribes, chiefly of jewels pi esen ted by his mother, he obtained the 
patronage of Kumurodin Khan, the vizier. At first his ambition was limited 
to the demand of Busswa, one of the most fertile districts of Amber, as an 
appanage ; which being acceded to by his brother and sovereign, Jey Sing* 
he was stimulated by bis mother to make still higher demands, and to offer 
the sum of five cron s of rupees and a contingent of five thousand horse, 
if he might supplant his brother on the throne of Amber. The vizier 
mentioned ii to the emperor, who asked wh'it security he had for the fulfil- 
ment of the contract ; the vizier offered his own guarantee, and the mnnuds 
of Amber were actualy preparing, which were thus to unseat Jey Sing, 
when his pugri budul bhae , Khandoran Khan, informed Kirparam, the 
Jeypoor envoy at coiut, of what was going on. The intelligence produced 
consternation at Amber, since Kumurodin was all-powerful. Jey Sing’s 
dejection became manifest on reading the letter, and he handed it to the 
confidential Nazir, who remarked, “it was an affair in which force could not 
be used, in which wealth was useless, and which must bo decided by 
stratagem* alone ; and that the conspiracy could be defeated only through 
the conspirator. At the Nazir’s recommendation he convened his principal 
chiefs, Mohun Sing, chief of the Nathawuts ;*f Deep Sing, Khonubani, of 
Bhansko ; Zoonwur Sing, Seodurunpota ; Himmat Shu?, Narooka; 
Koosul Sing of Jhulaye ; Bhojraj of Mozabad, and Futteh Sing of Maoli ; 
and thus addressed them on the difficulties of his position : ‘‘You placed me 
on the qad& of Amber ; and my brother, who would be satisfied with Busswa, 
has Amber forced upon him by the Nawab Kumurodin/ 5 They advised! him 
to be of good cheer, ami they would manage the affair, provided ho was 
sincere in assigning Busswa to his brother. He made out the grant at 

* The Nazir is hero harping ou three of the four predicaments, which (borrower! 
originally from Menu, and repeated by the great Rajpoot oracle, the bard Chuud) govern all 
human p-i nte sham dan, dhei, chnd , ‘aignmonfcs, gifts, stratagem, force.* 

+ ***’ sthe hereditary premier noble of this house, ( as is Saloomhra of Mewar, and the 

*hief of Alarwar) and is famihatly called the ‘Patel of Amber* IHs residence is 
’nhiofr is the place of rendezvous of the feudality of Amber, whenever they league 
gainst the Boverchm, 
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the moment, ratified it with an oath, and presented it with full powers to 
the chiefs to act for him. The Panc/i (council) of Amber sent their minis- 
teis to Beejy Sing, provided with all the necessary arguments ; but the 
prince replied, he had no confidence in the promises or protestations of his 
brother. For themselves, and in the name of the harah Jc otri A mbw ca 
(the twelve great families), they gave their < seeta ram? or security ; adding 
that if Jey Sing swerved from his engagements, they were his, and would 
themselves plaoe him 01 the garli of Amber. 

Ue accented their interposition and the grant, which being explained 
to his patron, be was by no means satisfied - nevertheless he ordered 
Khandoran and Kirparam to accompany him, to see him inducted in his 
new appanage of Busswa. The chiefs, anxious to reconcile the brothers, 
obtained Beejy Sing’s assent to a meeting, and as he declined going to 
Amber, Chomoo was proposed and agreed to, but was afterwaids changed 
to the town of Sanganair, six miles south-west of Jeypoor, where Beejy 
Sing pitched his tents. As Jey Sing was quitting the durbar to give his 
brother the meeting, the Nazir entered with a message from the queen- 
mother, to know, <£ why her eyes should not be blessed with witnessing the 
meeting and reconciliation of the two Lciljis”* The Raja referral the 
request to the chiefs, who said there could be no objection. 

The Nazir prepared the mahadole , with three hundred chariots for the 
females ; but instead of the loyal litter containing the queen-mother, it was 
occupied by Oogur Sen, the Bhatti chiefs, and each covered chariot contain- 
ed two chosen Sillrfiposluans, or men at arms. Not a soul but the Nazir 
and his master were aware of the treachery. The procession left the capital; 
money was scatter* d with profusion by the attendants of the supposed 
queen mother, to the people who thronged the highways, rejoicing at the 
approaching conclusion of those fraternal feuds. 

A messenger having brought tho intelligence that the queen-mother 
had arrived at tho palace of Sanganair, the Raja and his chiefs mounted 
to join her. The brothers first mot and embraced, when Jey Sing present- 
ed the grant of Busswa, saying, with some warmth, . that if his brother 
preferred ruling at Amber, he would abandon his birth-i ight and take 
Busswa. Beejy Sing, overcome v ith this kindness, replied, that “all his 
wants were satisfied,” Whan the time to separate had arrived, the Nazir 
came into tho court with a message from the queen-mother, to say, that if 
chiefs would withdraw she would come and sec her children, or that they 
might come to her apartment. Jey Sing referred his mother’s wish to the 
chiefs, saying he had no will hut, theirs. Having advised the brothers to 
wait on the queen-mother, they proceeded hand in hand to the interior of 
the mahl. When arrived at the door, Joy Sing, taking his dagger from his 
girdle, delivered it to an eunuch, saying, “what occasion for this here?” 
and Bc»jy Sing, not to be outdone in confidence, followed his example. 
As the Nazir closed the door, Beejy Sing found himself, not in the embrace 
of the queen* mother, but m the iron gripe of tho gigantic Bhatti, who 
instantly bound him hand and foot, and placing him in the mahadole ) the 
mock female procession with their prisoner returned to Amber. In an hour, 

* Lnlji ia an epithet of endearment used by all classes of Hindus towards their children 
rom the Sanscrit Zw/a. 
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tidings were conveyed to Jey Sing of the prisoner being safely lodged m 
the castle, when he rejoined the conclave of hib chiefs ; who on seeing him 
enter alone, attended by some of the ‘men at arms/ stared at each other, 
and asked £ Svhat had become of Beejy >h)g f* — Hnmara petit myn ‘in 
my belly was the reply. ‘‘We are both the sons of Bishen Sing, and I 
the eldest. It it is your wish that he should rule, then slay me and bring 
him forth. For you I have forfeited my faith, for should Beejy Sing have 
introduced, as assutedly he would, your enemies and mine, you must- have 
perished.” Hearing this, the chiefs were amazed ; but there was no 
remedy, and they left the palace m silence. Outside were encamped six 
thousand imperial horse, furnished by the vizier us the escort of Beejy Sing, 
whose commander demanded what had become of their trust. Jey Sing 
replit d, “It was no affair of their*/ and desired them to be gone, “or ho 
would request their horbes of them. v They had no alternative but to 
retrace their steps, and thus was Beejy Sing made prisoner * 

Whatever opinion the moralist may attach to this specimen of ‘‘the 
hundred and nine goon ” of the royal astronomer of Amber,. . which might 
rather be styled goonaf (vice) than goon (\irtue), no one will d my that 
it was done in a most masterly manner, and where chid or str’iv < m is a 
necessary expedient, did honour to the talents of Jey Sing and Lhj Nazir, 
who alone, says the narrative, wete accessary to the [lot. In tlui instance, 
moreover, it was perfectly justifiable; for with the means and influence, 
of th' vizier to support him, Beejy Sing must, sooner or latter, have 
supph'ioed his brother. The fate of Beejy Sing is not stated. 

The Cuchwaha state, as well as its capital, owes every thing to Jey 
Sing ; before his time, it had little political weight beyond that which it 
acquired, from the personal character of its princes, and their estimation at 
the Mogul court. Yet, notwithstanding the intimate connexion which 
e evste d between the Amber Rajas and the imperial family, from Baber to> 

' igzebe, their patrimonial estates had been very tittle enlarged since 
Pujoon, ihe cotemporary of the last Rajpoot empe i or of Delhi. Nor was 
it till the troubles which ensued on the demise of Arungzibe, when the 
empire was eventually partitioned, that Amber was entitled to the name 
of a raj. During those troubles, Jey Sing's power, as the king’s lieutenant 
in Agra, which embraced hia hereditary domains, gave him ample opportuni- 
ty to enlarge and consolidate his territory. The manner iu which ho 
possessed himself of the independent districts of Deoti aud Rajore, affords 
an additional insight into the national character, and that of this prince. 

At the accession of Jey Sing, the raj of Amber consisted only of the 
three pergunnas or distiicts of Amber, Deosah, and Bussao-, the western 
tracts bad been sequestrated, and added to the royal domains attached to. 
Ajmere. The Shekhavati confederation was superior to, and independent 
of th* 1 parent state, whose boundaries were as follows. The royal thanna 
(garrison) of Chatsoo, to the south ; those of Sambhur to the west, and 
Hasfcinah to the north-west ; while to the east, Deosah and Bussao formed 
its frontier. The kotribunds , as they denominate the twelve great 
feudalities, possessed but very slender domains and were held cheap by the, 

* l have wade a nrbutiHi translation of tms ijooti 

t This is a sjutfuter instance of making the piivativo an affix instead of prefix , n-<jotni % 
'without virtue/ would be tho common form. 
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great vassals of Mewar, of whom the Saloombra chief was esteemed, even by 
tho first Peshwa, as the equal of the prince of the Cuchwahas. 

Rajore was a city of great antiquity, the capital of a petty state called 
Deoti, ruled by a chief <d the Birgoojur tribe, descended, like the Cuchwahas, 
from Rama, but through Lao, the eider son. The Biigoojurs of Rajore had 
obtained celebrity amongst the more modern Rajpoots, by their invincible 
repugnance to matrimonial alliance with the Mahomedans ; and while the 
Cuchwahas set the degrading example, and by so doing eventually r.iised 
themselves to affluence, the Birgoojur ‘conquered renown in the song of the 
bard,” by performing the saka m defence of his honour. While, therefore, 
Sowae Jey Sing ruled as a viceroy over kingdoms, the Birgoojur was serving 
with his contingent with the Bijct ;se, and at the period in question in Anop- 
sheher, on the Gauges, When absent on duty, the safety of Rajor depend- 
ed on his younger brother. One day, while preparing for the chase of the 
wild boar, he became so impatient for his dinner, that his siter-in-law 
remarked, “one would suppose you were going to thiow a lance at Jey Sing, 
you are in such a hurry.” This was touching a tender subject, for it will be 
rccolleted that the first it rntoiy in the plains obtained by the Cuchwahas, on 
their migration from Nurwar, was Deosah,a Birgoojur possession. “ Thakoor - 
ji (the Lord), I shall do so, ere I eat from your hands again.” was the fierce 
reply. With ten horsemen he left Rajore, and took post under the dhoolkote , 

or c mud walls/ of Amber. But weeks and months fled ere he found an 

opportunity to execute his attendants. Still he lingered, and sold his clothes 
aud all his arms, except his spear ; he hid been three days without food, 

when he sold half his turbun for a meal. Tuat day, Jey Sing left the castle 

by the road called mom , a ciicuitous pi-ch to avoid a hill. He was in his 
sookhasun •* as he passed, a spear was delivered, whioh lodged in the corner 
of the litter. A hundred swords flew out to slay the assass n ; bub the 
Raja called aloud t > teko him alive, and carry him to Amber. When 
brought before him and asked who ho was, and the cause of such an act, he 
boldly replied, c< [ am lie Deoti Birgoojur, and threw the spear at you merely 
from some words with my Bhabee •, either kill or release mo.” He related 
how long he had l tin in wait for him, and added, that “had he not been 
four days without food, the spear would have done its duty/ 7 Jey Sing, 
with politic magnanimity, freed him from restraint, gave him a horse, and 
dress of honour \khelat) % and sonb him, escorted by fifty horse, in safety bo 
Rajore. Having told his adventure to his si3ter-in-law, she replied, Cf you 
have wounded the envenomed snake, and have given water to the state of 
Rajore.*' She knew th t a pretext alone was wanting to Jey Sing, and this 
was now unhappily given. With the advice of the elders , tho females and 
children wore sent to the Raj i at Anopsheher,* and the casties of Deoti and 
Rajore were pi ©pared for the storm. 

On tho third day after the occurrence, Jey Sing, in a full meeting of his 
chiefs, rtdated the circumstance, and held out the b&era against Deoti ; but 
Mohun Sing of Ohomoo warned his prince of the risk of such an attempt, as 
the Birgoojur chief was no£ only estimated at court, but then served with 
his contingent. This opinion of the chief noble of Amber al$?tned tho 

* A litbor, Ittei ally ‘scat (asun) of euso (soohh).' 

* Tfye Uosoeml%nta of tins ohioftain still occupy lauds at Anopslie^or. 
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assembly, and none were eager to seek the dangerous distinction. A 
month passed, and war against Deoti was again proposed ; but none of 
the Kotribunds seeming inclined to oppose the opinion of their ostensible 
head, Futteh Smg Bunbeerpota, the chieftain of one hundred and fifty vas- 
sals, accepted the beera, when five thousand horse were ordered to assemble 
under his command. Hearing that the Birgoojur had left Rajore to c< lebrate 
the festival Gungore, he moved towards him, sending on some messengers 
with "the compliments of Futteh Sing Bunbeerpota, and that be was at 
hand.* The young Birgoojur, who, little expecting any hostile visitation, 
was indulging during this festive season, put tbe heralds to death, and with 
his companions, completely taken by surprise, was in turn cut to pieces by 
the Jeypoor troops. The Rani of Rajore was the sistei of the Cuchwaha 
chief of Ohomoo * she was about giving a pledge of affection to her absent 
lord when Rajore was sut prised and taken. Addressing the victoi, Futteh 
Sing, she said, “Brother, give me the gift (dan) of my womb/* but suddenly 
recollecting that her own unwise speech had occasion e 1 this loss of her 
child’s inheritance, exchaimi g, “Why should I preserve life to engender 
feuds shs sheathed a daggir m h^r bosom and expiied. The heads of 
the vanquished Bugoojurs weie tied up in her handkerchiefs, and suspend- 
ing them from their saddle horses, the victors returned to their prince r 
who sent for that of his intended ass\S3m, the young Birgoojur chieftain. 
As soon as Mohun Sing recognized the features of his kinsman, the tears 
poured down his face. Jey Sing, recollecting the advice of this, the first 
noble of his court, which delayed his revenge a whole month, called hiff 
grief treason, and upbraided him, raying, "when the spear was levelled for 
my destruction, no te r fell.* He sequestrated Ohomoo, and banished him 
from Dhoondar : the chief found refuge with the Rana at Oodipo<»r. “Thus 
(says the manuscript) did Jey Sing dispossess the Birgoojur of Deoti and 
Rajore, which were added to his dominions : they embraced all the tract 
now called Macherri.”* 

Amongst the foibles of Jey Sing’s character was his partiality to "strong* 
drink,” What this beverage was, whether the juice of the madhn (mead), 
or the essence (arar) of rice, the tra litional chronicles of Amber do not 
declare, though they mentio i frequent appeals from Jey Smg drunk, to 
Jey Sing sob°r : one anecdote has already been related -j* 

In spite of his many defects, Jey Sing’s name is destined to descend 
to posterity as one of the most remarkable men of his age and nation. 

Until Jey Sing’s time, the palace of Amber, built by the great Raja 
Maun, inferior to many private houses in the new city, was the chief royal 
residence. The Muza Raja made several additions to it, but those were 
trifles compared wich the edifice addedt *>y Sowae Jey Sing which has made 
the residence of the Cuchwaha prince* as celebrated as those of Boondi or 

* Raioie is esteemed a place of great antiquity, and the chief s< at of the Birgoojur 
tribe for ages, a tnbo mentioned with high ie^p ct m the works of bard Chund and 
celebrated in the wars of Pnthwiraj*. I sent a paity to Rajore m 1813. 

t Annals of Marwar, Vol II p 120 

t The maimscnpt says, “On the spot wheie thej?>,s2! Jey Sing erected the thice mahU r 
and excavated the tank called the Talkvfoi <i he erected olher e<iifico 3 17 As Hindu princes 
never throw down the works of Ihoir predecessors, this means that ho added greatly to the 
old palace, 
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Oodipoor, or, to borrow a more appropriate comparison, the Kremlin at 
Moscow. It was in S* 1784 (A.D. 1728) that he laid the foundation of 
Jeypoor. Raja Mull was the mosuheb, Kirparam the stationary vakeel at 
Delhi, and Boodh Sing Khombani, with the oordoo , or royal camp, in the 
Dekhan : all eminent men. The position he chose for the new capital 
enable him to connect it with the ancient castle of Amber, situated upon a 
peak at the apex of the re-enfc*ring angle of the range called Khali-kho ; a 
strong circumvalktion enclosed the gorge of the mountain, and was carried 
over the crest of the hills, on either side, to unite with the castle, whilst all 
the adjoining passes were strongly fortified. 

Tne sumptuary laws which he endeavoured to establish throughout 
Rajpootana tor the regulation of marriages, in order to check those lavish 
expenses that led to infanticide and satis , will be again called forth when 
the time is ripe for the abolition of all such unhallowed acts. For this end 
Search should be made for the historical legends called the ‘hundred and 
nine acts,' in the archives of Jeypoor, to which ready access could be 
obtained, and which should be ransacked for all the traces of this great man's 
mind.* Like all Hindus, he was tolerant ; and a Brahmin, a Mahomedan, 
or a Jain, were alike certain of patronage. The Jains enjoyed his peculiar 
estimation, from the superiority of their knowledge, and he is said to have 
been thoroughly conveisant both in their doctrine and their histories, 
Vidhyadhur, one of his chief coadjutors in his astronomical pursuits, and 
whose genius planned the city of Jeypoor, was a Jain, and claimed spiritual 
descent from the celebrated Hemacharya, of Nehrvalla, minister and spiritual 
guide of his namesake, the great Sidraj jey Sing.f 

Amongst the vanities of >he founder of Amber, it is said that he 
intended to get up the ceremony of the asweimeda ynga , or ‘saciifice of the 
horse/ a rite which his research into the traditions of his nation must have 
informed him and had entailed destruction on all who had attempted it, from 
the days of Janmeja the Pandu, to Jeychund, the last Rajpoot monarch of 
Canouj. It was a virtual assumption of universal supremacy y and although, 
perhaps, in virtue of his office, as the satrap of Delhi, the horse dedicated to 
the sun might have wandered unmolested on the banks of the Ganges, he 
would most assuredly have found his way into a Rahtore stable had he 
roamed in the direction of the desert : or at the risk both of jeva and gadi 
(life and throne), the Kara would have seized him, had he fancied the pastures 
of the Ohumbul/t He erected a sacrificial hall of much beauty and splen- 
dour, whose columns and ceiling wore covered with plates of silver ; nor is 
it improbable that the steed, emb'eraalio of Surya , may have been led 
round the hall, and afterwards sacrificed to the solar divinity. The Yugsala 
of Jey Singf, one of the great ornaments of the city, was, however, 
Stripped of its rich decoration by his profligate descendant, the late Juggut 
Sing, who had not the grace even of Kehoboam, to replace them with in- 

* By such researches Wo should in all probability recover those sketches of ancient 
history of the various dynasties of Rajpootana, which ho is said to have collected with 
great pains an<l labour, and the genealogies of the old races, under the titles of MajavaU and 
Jtaj Taringini i besides, the astronomical works, either original or translations, such as wer* 
collected by Jey Sing, would be areal gift to science. 

t Ho ruled from & 1X50 to S. 1201, A.D. 1094-1145 

% See Vol. X, p, 51, for a description of the rite of Asrvamedha, 
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ferior ornaments ; and the noble treasures of learning which Jey Sing had 
collected from every quarter, the accumulated results of his own research and 
that of hi3 predecessors, were divided into two portions, and one half was 
given to a common prostitute, the favourite of the day. The most remark- 
able MSS. Were, till lately, hawking about Jeypoor. 

Sowae Jey Sing died in S. 1799 (A.D. 1743), having ruled forty-four 
years. Three of his wives and several concubines ascended his funeral 
pyre, on which science expired with him. 


CHAPTER III* 

The Rajpoot league . — Aggrandizement of Ambers — Eesuri Sing succeeds . — * 
Intestine troubles produced by polygamy, — Madhu Sing. — The Jats . — 
Tlteir Rajas . — Violation of the Amber territory by the Jats . — Battle . — ■ 
Rise of Mackerr / . — Decline of the Guchwaha power after the death of Madhu 
Sing . — Prithwi Sing. — Pratap Sing. — Intrigues at his court. — The 
stratagems of Khooshialiram , and the Macherri chief ’ — 'Death of Feeroz 
the feelban, paramour of the Pat-Rani . — Broils with the Mahrattas . — * 
Pratap attains majority , and gains the victory of Tonga.— His follies 
and despicable character. — Makes Ras-caphoor , his concubine , queen of 
half Amoer. — Project to depose him prevented by a timely sacrifice*—* 
Molmn S ing elected his successor. 

The league formed at this time by the three chief powers of Rajpootana 
has already been noticed in the annah of Mewar. It was one of self- 
preservation ; and while the Rahtores added to Mar war from Guzzerat, tho 
Cuchwahas consolidated all the districts in their neighbourhood under 
Amber. The Shekhavati federation was compelled to become tributary, and 
but for the rise of the Jats, the state of Jeypoor would have extended from 
the lake of Sambhur to the J umna. 

Eesuri Sing succeeded to a well-defined territory, hoaps of treasure, an 
efficient ministry, and a good army ; but the seeds of destruction lurked in 
the social edifice so lately raised, and polygamy was again tho immediate 
agent. Eesuri Sing was the successor of Jey Sing, according to the fixed 
laws ot primogeniture ; but Madhu Sing, a younger son, born of a princess 
of Mewar, possessed conventional rights which vitiated those of birth. 
These have already been discussed, as well as their disastrous issue to the 
unfortunate Eesuri Sing, who was not calculated for the times, being totally 
deficient in that nervous energy of character, without which a Rajpoot 
prince can enforce no respect. His conduct on the Abdalli invasion admitted 
the construction of cowardice though his retreat from the field of battle, 
when the commander-in-chief, Kumurodin Khan, was kjlled, might have 
been ascribed to political motives, were it not recorded that his own wife 
received him with gibes and reproaches. There is every appearance of Joy 
Sing having repented of his engagement on obtaining the hand of the 
Seesodia princess, namely, that her issue should succeed, as he had in his life 
time given an appanage unusually large to Madhu Sing, viz . the four 
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pergunnahs of Tonk, Rampura, Phaggi, and Malpura. The Rana also, who 
supported his nephew’s claims, assigned to him the rich fief of Rainpur*' 
Bhanpura in Me war, which as well rs Tonk Rampura, c omtituting a petty 
sovereignty, wore, with eighty lour takhs (£340,000 sterling), eventually 
made over to Hoicar for supporting his claim* to the ‘cushion’ of Jeypoor. 
The consequence of this barbarous intervention in the intei national quarrels 
of the Ruj ioots annihilated the certain pros r ect they had of nation li 
independence, on the breaking up of the empire, and subjected them t 'i 
thraldom still more degrading, iiorn which a chance of redemption is now 
offered to them. > 

Maolm Sing, on his accession, displayed great vigour of mind, and 
though faithful to his engagements, he soon shewed the Mahrattas he would 
admit of no protracted interference in his affairs: and had not the rising 
power of the Jats detracted his attention and divided his resouices, he woald, 
had his life been prolonged, in conjunction with the Rahtores, have complete- 
ly humbled their power. But this near enemy embarrassed ail hU plans. 
Although the history of the Jats is now well known, it may not be imper- 
tinent shortly to commemorate the rise of a power, which, from a rustic 
condition, in little more than half a century was able to baffle the armies of 
Britain, led by the most popular commander it ever had in the Ea^fc ; for till 
the siege of Bhurtpoor the name of Lake was always coupled with victory. 

The Jats* are a branch of the great Getic race, of which enough has 
been said in various parts of this work. Though reduced from the rank 
they once Lad amongst the ‘thirty six royal races/ they appear never to have 
renounced the love of independence, which they contested with Cyrus in 
their original haunts in Sogdiana. The name of the Cincinnati^ of the 
Jats, who abandoned his plough to lead his countrymen against their tyrants, 
was Chooramun Taking advantage of the sanguinary civil wars amongst 
the successors of Arungzebe, they erected petty castles in the villages (whose 
lands they cultivated) of Thoon and Smsini, and soon obtained the distinc- 
tion of kuzzaks , or ‘robbers/ a title which they were not slow to merit, by 
their inroads as far as the royal abode of Ferochser. Tho Syeds then in 
power, commanded Jey Sing of Amber to attack them in their strong-holds, 
and Thoon and Sinsini were simultaneously invested. But the Jats, even 
in tho very infancy of their power, evinced the same obstinate skill in defend- 
ing mud walls, which in later times gained them so much celebrity. The 
royal astronomer of Amber was foiled, and after twelve months of toil, was 
ingloriously compelled to raise \ oth sieges. 

Not long after this event, Buddun Sing, the younger brother of Choora- 
mun, and a joint proprietor of the land, was for some misconduct placed in 
restraint, and had remained so for some years, when, through the intercession 
of Joy Sing and the guarantee of the other Bhomia Jats, he was liberated, 
w His first act was to fly to Amber, and to bring its prince, at the head of an 
army, to invest Thoon, which, after a gallant defence of six months, surrender- 
ed and was razeed to the ground. Chooramun and his son, Mohkum Sing, 


* Ifc hay boon soon how tho Yadu-B hatti piincos, when they fell from their rank of Raj. 
poots, assumed that of Jits, or Jets, who are assuredly a mixture of the Rajpoot and Yuti, Jit* 
or Gate races. Bee p. 199. , 
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effected their escape, and Buddun Sing was proclaimed chief of the Jats, 
and installed, as Raja, by Jey Sing, in the town of Deeg, destined aUo in 
after times to have its share of fame. 

Buddun Sing had a numerous progeny, and four of his sons obtained 
notoriety, viz. Soorajmull, Subharaja, Pratap Sing, and Beernarain. Bud- 
dun Sing subjected several of the royal districts to his authority, He 
abdicated Ms power in favour of his elder son, Soorajmull, having in the first 
instance assigned the district of Wayr, on which he had constructed a fort, 
to his son Pratap. 

Soorajmull inherited all the turbulence and energy requisite to carry on 
the plans of his predecessors. His first act was to dispossess a relative, 
named Kaima, of the castle of Bhurtpoor, afterwards the celebrated capital 
of the Jats. In the year S. 1820 (A.D. 1764), Soorajmull carried his auda- 
city so far as tto make an attempt upon the imperial city ; but here his career 
was cut short by a party of Baloch horse, who slew him while enjoying the 
chase. He had five sons, viz, JowahirSing, Ruttun Sing, Newul Sing, 
Nahur Sing, Runjeet Sing, and also an adopted son, named Hurdco Buksh, 
picked up while hunting. Of these five sons, the first two were by a wife of 
the Koormi* tribe • the third was by a wife of the Malin 9 or horticultural 
class ; while the others were by JainVs , or women of his own race. 

Jowahir Sing, who succeeded, was the contemporary of Raja Madhu 
Sing, whose reign in Jeypoor we have just reached ; and to the Jat’s deter- 
mination to measure swords with him were owing, not only the frustration 
of his schemes for humbling the Mahratta, but the dismemberment of the 
country by the defection of the chief of Macherri. Jowahir Sing, in A.H, 
1182, having in vain solicited the district of Kamona, manifested his resent- 
ment by instantly marching through the Jeypoor territories to the sacred 
lake of Poshkur, without any previous intimation He there met Raja 
Beejy Sing of Marwar, who, in spite of his J at origin, condescended to* 
“exchange turbans,” the sign of friendship and fraternal adoption. At this- 
period, Madhu Sing’s health was on the decline, and his counsels wore guided 
by two brothers, named Hursae and Goor>ae, who respresented the insulting 
conduct of the Jat and required instructions. They were commanded to 
address him a letter warning him not to return through the territories of 
Amber, and the chiefs were desired to assemble their retainers in order to 
punish a repetition of the insult. But the Jat, who had determined to* 
abide the consequences, paid no regard to the letter, and returned home- 
wards by the same route. This wo* a justifiable ground of quarrel, and the 
united Kotribunds marched to the encounter, to maintain the pretensions of 
their equestrain order against the plebeian Jat. A desperate conflict ensu- 
ed, which, though it terminated in favour of the Cuchwahas, and the flight 
of the leader o r the Jats proved destructive to Amber, in the loss of almost 
every chieftain of note.-f 


* The Koormi (the Koolmbi of the Dekhan ) is perhaps the most numerous, next to the 
Jats, of all the agricultural classes. 

t Having given a slight sketch of the origin of the Jats, I may here conclude it. 

Ruttun Sing, t ne brother of Jowahir, succeeded him. He was assassinated by a Gosen 
Brahmin from Bindrabund, who had undertaken to teach the Jab prince the transmutation 
of vitals, and had obtained consideiable suras on pretence of preparing the process. Find- 
day arrive on which he was to commence operation, and which would roveal hia 
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This battle was the indirect cause of the formation of Macherri into an 
independent state, which a few words will explain. Pratap Sing, of the 
Narooka clan, held the fief of Macherri, for some fault he was banished the 
country by Madhu Sing, and fled to Jowahir Sing, from whom he obtained 
sirna (sanctuary), and lands for his maintenance. The ex-chieftain of 
Macherri had, as conductors of his household affairs and his agents at court, 
two celebrated men, Khooshialiramf and Nundrara, who now shared Lis 
exile amongst the Jats. Though enjoying protection and hospitality at 
Bhurtpoor, they did not the less feel the national insult, in that the Jat 
should d*>re thus unceremoniously to traverse their country. Whether the 
chief t*aw in this juncture an opening for reconciliation with his liege lord, 
or that a pure spirit of patriotism alone influenced him, he abandoned the 
place of refuge, and ranged himself at his old post, under the standard of 
Amber, on the eve of the battle, to the gaining of which he contributed not 
a little. For this opportune act of loyalty his past errors were forgiven, and 
Madhu Sing, who only survived that battle four days, restored him to his 
favour and his fief of Macherri. 

Madhu Sing died of a dysentery, after a rule of seventeen years. Had 
he been spared, in all human probaility he would have repaired the injuri- 
ous effects of the contest which gave him the gadi of Amber $ but a 
minority, and its accustomed anarchy, made his death the point from which 
the Cuchwaha power declined. He built several cities, of which that called 
after him Madhupoor, near the celebrated foi tress of Rinthumbor, the most 
secure of the commercial cities of Rajwarra, is the mest remarkable. He 
inherited no small portion of his father’s love of science, which continued 
to make J eypoor the resort of learned men, so as to eclipse even the sacred 
Benares. 

Prithi Sing II., a minor, succeeded, under the guardianship of tho 
mother of his younger brother, Pratap. The queen rtgent, a Chondawufcni, 
was of an ambitious and resolute character, but d< gr.<tcd by her paramour 
Feoroz, FeelUm , or ‘elephant-driver/ whom she made member of her council, 
which disgusted the chiefs, who alionated themselves from court and remain, 
ed at their estates. Determined, however, to dispense with their aid, she 
entertained a mercenary army under ihe celebrated Umbaji, with which she 
enforced tho collection of the revenue. Arut Raiu was at this period tho 
Dowan or prime minister, and Khooshialiram Bora, a name afterwards cons- 
picuous in th© politics of this com t, was associated in the ministry. But 
though those men were o ( the highest order ol talent, fcheir influence^ was 
neutralized by that of tho F< elban, who controlled both the regent Rani and 
th© state. Matters rcmiinocl in this humiliiting posture during nine years, 
when Pirthi Sing died through a fall from his horse, though not without 
suspicions that a dose of poison accelerated tho vacancy of tho gadi , whi,oh 


imposture, ho had no way of escape but by applying the knifo to bis dupe, KeBuri Sing, an 
infant, succeeded, under tho guardianship of his uncle, Nowul Sing. Kunjeat Sing^ succeed- 
ed him, a narao renowned for tho defence of Bhurtpoor against Lord Lake, He died A# D. 
3810, and was succeeded by the eldest of four sons, viz. ltundheer Sing, Baldeo Sing, 
Hurdeo Sing, and Luohmun Sing. Tho infant son of Rundhocr succeeded, under the tutelage 
of his undo; to remove whom the British army destroyed Bhurtpoor, which plundered it of 
its wealth, both public and private. 

f Father of two men scarcely less celebrated than himself, Chutturbhoj and Duolut Bam 
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the Rani desired to see occupied by her own sop. The Scandalous chronicle 
of that day is by no means tender of the reputation of Madhu Sing’s widow. 
Having a direct interest in the death of Prithi Sing, the laws of common 
sense were violated in appointing her gunrdian, notwithstanding her claims 
as Pat Rani, or chief queen ©f the deceased. Prithi Sing, though he never 
emerged from the trammels of min' ritv and the tutelage of the Ohondawutni, 
yet contracted two marriages, one with Bikaner, the other with Kishengurh, 
By the latter he had a son, Maun Sing. Every court in Rajpootana has its 
pretender, and young Maun was long the bugbear to the court of Amber, 
He was removed seeretly, on his father’s death, to the matern d roof at 
Kishengurh; but as this did not offer sufficient security, he was sent to 
Sindia’s camp, and has ever since lived on the bounty of the Mahratta chief 
at Gwalior,* 

Pratap Sing was immediately placed upon the gadi by the queen regent, 
his mother, and’ her council, consisting of the Feelban, and Khooshialiram\ 
who had now received the title of Raja, and the rank of prime minister. He 
employed the power thus obtained to supplant his rival Feerozr, and the 
means he adopted established the independence of his old master, the chief ot 
Macberri. This chief was the only one of note who absented himself from 
the ceremony of the installation of his sovereign. Ho was countenanced by 
the minister, whose plan to get rid of his rival was to create as much confu- 
sion as possible. In order that distress might reach the court, he gave 
private instructions that the zemindars should withhold their payments ; but 
these minor stratagems would have been unavailing, had he not associated 
In his schemes the last remnants of power about the Mogul throne. Nujif 
Khan was at this time the imperial commander, who, aided by the Mahrattas, 
proceeded to expel the Jats from the city <>f Agra. He then attacked them 
in their stronghold of Bhurtpoor. Newui Sing was then the chief of the 
Jats. The Macherri chief s*w in the last act of exi iring vigour of the im- 
perialists an opening for the furtherance of his views, and he united his troops 
to those of Nujif Khan. This timely succour, and his subsequent aid in 
defeating the Jats, obtained for him the title of Rao Raja, and a mnud for 
Macherri, to hold direct of the crown. Khooshialiram, who, it is arid, chalk- 
ed out this course, nwle his old master’s success the basis of his own 
operations to supplant the Feiban. Affecting the s?ime zeal that he recom- 
mended to the chief of Macherri, he volunteered to join the imperial standard 
with all the forces of Amber. The queen regent did not oppose the Bh ora’s 
plan, but determined out of it still higher to exalt her favourite : she put him 
at the head of the foi’ce, which post the minister had intended i\v Ir'mself. 
This exaltation proved his ruin, Feeroz, in command of the Amber army, 
met, the tent of the imperial commander, Foiled in these schemes of attain- 
ing th° sole control of affairs, through the measure adopted, the Macherri 
chi*:f, at the instigation of his associate, resolved to accomplish his objects by 


* ’} v oc throe times ho bar] a chance of being 1 placed on the t tadi (tide letter of Rosulen^ 
wir c 'in(ha to Government, 27th March 181?) which assuredly ought to be his* once, obou t 
1 m 10. when the nobles of .lev poor were disgusted with tbo libertme Juggut Sing, and again, 
upon the death ol tins dissolute prince in 1820, The last occasion presented a fit occasion 
for hirt l»n& the British Government were then the aibilrators, and 1 doubt much 

if bis chums were nKelnyf d to ir, or understood by those who had the decision of the question* 
which marly town mated in a < Ivil war. 
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less justifiable means. He sought the friendship of the Feelban, and so suc- 
cessfully ingratiated himself in his confidence as to administer a dose of 
poison to him, and in conjunction with the Bhora succeeded to the charge of 
the government of Amber The legent queen soon followed the Feelban, 
and Raja Fratap was yet too young to guide the state vessel without aid. 
The Rao Raja and the Bhora, alike ambitious, soon quarrelled, and a division 
of the imperialists, under the celebrated JBamadan Khan, was called in by 
the Bhora. Then followed those interminable broils which brought in the 
Mahrattas. Leagues were formed with them against the imperialists one 
day, and dissolved the next ; and this went on until the majority of Pratap 
who determined to extricate himself from bondage, and formed that league, 
elsewhere mentioned, which ended in the glorious victory of Tonga, and for 
a time the expulsion of all their enemies, whether imperial or Mahrattas. 

To give a full narrative of the events of this reign, would be to 
recount the history of the empire in its expiring moments. Through- 
out the twenty-five years’ rule of Pratap, he and his country underwent 
many vicissitudes. He was a gallant prince, and not deficient in judgment 
but neither gallantry nor prudence could successfully apply the rosources of 
his petty state against; its numerous predatory foes and its internal dissen- 
sions. The defection of Macherri was a serious blow to Jeypoor, and the 
necessary subsidies soon lightened the hoards accumulated by his predeces- 
sors. Two payments to the Mahrattas took away eighty lakhs of rupees 
(£800,000) ; yet such was the mass of treasure, notwithstanding the enorm- 
ous sums lavished by Madhu Sing for the support of his claims, besides those 
of the gency, that Pratap expended in charity alone, on the victory of 
Tonga, AD. 1789, the sum of twenty-four lakhs, or a quarter of a million 
sterling. 

In A.D. 1791, after the susequent defeats at Patun, and the disruption 
of the alliance with the Rahtores, Tukaji Holcar invaded Jeypoor, and 
extorted an annual tribute, which was afterwards transferred to Ameer Khan 
and continues a permanent incumbrance on the resources ot Jeypoor. From, 
th*s period to A.D. 1803, the year of Pratap’s death, his country was alter- 
nately desolated by Sindia’s armies, und^r De Boigne or Perron, and the 
other hordes of robbers, who frequently contested with each other the pos- 
session of the spoils. 

Juggut Sing succeeded in A.D. 1803, and ruled for seventeen years, 
with the disgraceful distinction of being the most dissolute prince of his race 
of his age. The events with which his reign is ciowdcd would fill volumes 
were they worthy of b ing recorded. Foreign invasions, cities besieged, 
capitulations and war contributions, occasional acts of heroism, when the 
invader forgot the point of honour, court intrigues, diversified, not unfre- 
quently, by an appeal to the sword o* dagger, even in the precincts of 
the court. Some times the daily journals (akters) di&seminated the scandal 
of the rawula (female apartments), the follies of the libertine prince with his 
concubine JRas-caphoor , or even lesss worthy objects, who excluded from the 
nuptial couch his lawful mates of the noble blood ofjoda, or Jessa, the 
Rahtores and Bhattis of the desert. We shall not disgrace these annals with 
the history of a life which discloses not one redeeming virtue amidst a cluster 
of effeminate vices, including the rankest, in the opinion of a Rajpoot— H 
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cowardice. The black transaction respecting the princ* ss of Oodipoor has 
already been related which covered him with disgrace, and inflicted a greater 
loss, in his estimation, even than that of character—a million sterling. The 
treasures of the Jey-Mmdra were rapidly dissipated, to the grief of those 
faithful hereditary guardians, the Meenas of Kalikho, some of whom com- 
mitted suicide rather than see these sacred deposits squandered on their 
prince’s unworthy pursuits. The lofty walls which surrounded the beautiful 
city of Jey Sing were insulted by every marauder ; commerce was interrupted, 
and agriculture rapidly declined, partly from insecurity, but still more from 
the perpetual exactions of his minions. One day a tailor* ruled tim councils, 
the next a Baniah, who might be succeeded by a Brahmin, and each had in 
turn the honour of elevatiou to the donjon "keep < f Nahrgurh, the castle where 
criminals are confined, overlooking the city. The feodal chiefs held both his 
authority and his person in utter contempt, and the pranks he played 
with the ‘Essence Camphor’ ( ras-caphoov ),-f- at one time led to serious 
thoughts of deposing him ; which project, when near maturity, was defeated 
‘‘this queen of half of Amber,” to the prison of Nahrgurh. 
In the height of his passion for this Islamite concubine, he formally installed 
her as queen of half his dominions, and actually conveyed to her in gift a 
moiety of the personalty of the crown, even to the invaluable library of the 
illustrious Jey Sing, . svhich was despoiled, and its treasures distributed 
amongst her base relations. The Raja even struck coin in h< r name, and not 
only i ode with her on the same elephant, but demand* d foims of reverence, 
towards her, which were paid only to his legitimate queens. This their pride 
could not brook, and though the Dewan, or prime minister, Misr Sheonarain, 
albeit a Brahmin, called her “daughter/’ the brave Chand Sing of Doonee 
indignantly refused to take part in any ceremony at which she was present. 
This contumacy was punished by a mulct of £20,000, nearly four years’ 
revenue of the fief of Doonee 1 

Menu allows that sovereigns may be deposed, and the aristocracy of 
Amber had ample justification for such an act. But unfortunately the design 
became known, and some judicious friend, as a salvo for the Raja’s dignity 
propagated a report injurious to the fa r fame of his Aspasia, which he 
affected to believe ; a mandate issued for the sequestration of her property 
and her incarceration in the castle allotted to criminals. There sho waa los^j 
sight of, and Juggut continued to dishonour the gadi of Jey S^ng until hi 
death, on a day held especially sacred by the Rajpoot, the 21st of Decembes 
1818, the winter solstice, when, to use their own metaphorical languager 
“the door of heaven is reopened.” 

Raja Juggut Sing left no issue, legitimate or illegitimate, and no, 
provision had been made for a successor during his life. But as the laws of 
Rajpootana, political or religious, admit of no interregnum , and the funereal 
pyre mesfc be lit by an adopted child if there be no natural issue. It ws& 
necessary at once to maugura£e a successor • and the choice fell on Mohun 


Rorji Ahawas was a tailor by birth, and, I believe, harV in early life exercised the trado. 
He was, however, amengst the Moos&hcbs, or pi ivy councillors of Juggut Sing, and (I thiuk) 
one of the ambassadors sent to treat with Lord Lake. 

+ R<L$-cj>pht>or. I am aware ; means ‘corrosive sublimate/ but it may also b© interpreted 
‘essence of camphor. 
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Sing, son of the ex prince of Nurwar. As this selection, in opposition to the 
established rales of succession, would, but for a posthumous birth, have led to 
a civil war, it may be proper to touch briefly upon the subject of heirs pre- 
sumptive in Rajfiootana, more especially those of Jeypoor : the want of exact 
knowledge respecting this point, in those to ivhom its political relations with 
us were at that time entrusted, might have had the most injurious effects on 
the British character. To set this in its proper light, we shall explain the 
principles of the alliance which rendered Jeyp >or a tributary of Britain, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Jeypoor the last of the Rajpoot states to embrace the proffered alliance of the 
British. — Procrastination habitual to the Rajpoots , as to all Asiatics 
Motives and considerations which influenced the Jeypoor court in 
declining our alliance . — A treaty concluded . — Death of Juggut Sing . — 
Effects of our interference in the intrigues respecting the succession . — 
haw of primogeniture. — The evils attending an ignorance of Rajpoot 
customs . — Violation of the law of succession in the placing of Mohun 
Sing on the gadi. — Reasons for departing from the rule of succession * 
Conduct of the British authorities. — The title of Mohun Sing disputed ly 
the legal heir -presumptive. — Dilemma of the Nazir and his faction.—* 
The threatened disorders prevented by the unexpected pregnancy of one 
of the queens of Juggut Sing. — Birth of a posthumous son . 

Jeypoor was the last of the principalities of Rajpootana to accept 
the protection tendered by the government of British India. To the latest 
moment, she delayed her sanction to a system which was to banish for ever 
the enemies of order. Our overtures and expostulations were rejected, 
until the predatory powers of India had been, one after another, laid 
prostrato at our fef-t. The Pindarries were annihilated ; the Peshwa was 
exiled from Poena to the Ganges ; the Boonsla was humbled ; Sindia 
palsied by his fears ; and Holcar, who had extensive lands assigned him, 
besides a regular tribute from Jeypoor, had received a death-blow to his 
power m the field of Mehidpoor. 

Procrastination is the favourite expedient of all Asiatics ; and the 
Rajpoot, though a fatalist, often by protracting the irresistible honhar 
(destiny), woiks out his deliverance. Ameer Khan, the lieutenant of Holcar, 
who held the lands and tribute o Jeypoor in joedad 7 or assignment for his 
troops, was the solo enemy of social ordt r left to. operate on the fears of 
Jeypoor, and to urge her to take refuge in our alliance ; and even he was 
upon the point of becoming one of the illustrious allies, who were to enjoy 
the “perpetual friendship'’ of Great Britain. The Khan was at that very 
moment battering Madhurajpura, a town almost within the sound of cannon- 
shot of Jeypoor, and we were compelled to make an indirect use of this 
incident to hasten the decision of the Cuchwaha prince. The motives of 
his backwardness will appear from the following details 

Various considerations combined to check the ardour with which we 
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naturally expected our offer of protection would be enffraced. The Jeypoof 
court retained a lively, but no grateful remembrance, of the solemn 
obligations we contracted with her in 1803, and the facility with which we 
extricated ourselves from them when expediency demanded, whilst we vainly 
attempted to throw the blame of violating the treaty upon our ally. To use 
the words of one who has been mixed up with all the political transactions 
of that eventful period, with reference to the letter delivered by the envoy 
at the Jeypoor court from our viceroy in the East, notifying the dissolution 
of the alliance ; “the justice of these grounds was warmly disputed by the 
court, which, under a lively sense of that imminent danger to which it had 
become exposed from this measure, almost forgot for a moment the temper 
and respect which it owed to the English nation” But the native envoy 
from Jeypocr, attending the camp of the gallant Lake, took a still higher 
tone, and with a manly indignation observed, that “this was the first time 
since the English government was established in India, that it had been 
known to make its faith subservient to its convenience a reproach the 
more bitter and unpalatable from its truth * 

The enlarged and prophetic views of Marquis Wellesley, which suggest- 
ed the policy of uniting all these regular governments in a league against 
the predatory powers, were counteracted by the timid temporising policy of 
Lord Cornwallis, who could discover nothing bat weakness in this extension 
of our influence. What misery would not these states have been spared, 
had those engagements, executed through the noble Lake (a name never 
mentioned in India, by European or native, without reverence), been 
maintained • for the fifteen years which intervened between the two periods 
produced more mischief to Raj war r a than the preceding half century, and 
half a century more will not repair it ! 

A circumstance that tended to increase this distrust was our tearing 
Vizier Alii from his sanctuary at Jeypoor, which has cast an indelible stain 
upon the Cuchwaha name. We hnve elsewhere-f* explained the privileges of 
sima, or 'sanctuary,' which claimed by the unfortunate or cirminal, is sacred 
in the eye of the Rajpoot. This trust we forced the Jeypoor state to 
violate, though she was then indipendent of us. It was no excuse for the 
act that the fugitive was a foul assassin : we had no right to demand his 
surrender^ 

There were other objections to the proffered treaty of no small weight. 
The Jeypoor court justly deemed one-fifth ( eight lalchs) of the gross revenues 


* Vide Malcolm’s Political History of India, p, 434 
f Vol. I. p. 489. 

4 A better commentaiy on the opinions belli by the natives upon this subject could 
not^be given than the speech of Hoi car's envoy to the agent of the Governor General of 
India, then with Lord Late • “Holcars vakeel demanded, with no slight degree of pertinacity, 
the cession of the Jeypoor and Boondi tributes ; and one of them, speaking of the former, 
stated, that he no doubt would continue to enjoy the friendship of the English, as he had 
disgraced himself to please that nation, by giving up Vizier Alii (r^ho had sought his 
protection) to their vengeance. The vakeel was severely rebuked by the agent (Colonel, 
now Sir John Malcolm) for this insolent refiectien on the conduct of an ally of the British 
Government, who had delivered up a murderer whom it would have been infamy to shelter 
though the author of the “Po'itioal History of India” might have added — bub whom it, 
was *till greater infamy, according to their code , to surrender. See Malcolm’s Political 
History of Iudia, p. 432. 
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6f the crown, a high rate of insurance for protection ; but when we further, 
sfcij’i'Jated for a prospective increase* of nearly one-third of all surplus revenue 
beyond forty lakhs , th-?’ saw, instead of the generous Briton, a sordid 
trafficker of mercenary protection, whose rapacity transcended that of the 
Mahratta. 

Independent of these state objections, there were abundance of private 
and individual motives arrayed in hostility to the British offer. For example: 
the ministers dreaded the surveillance of a resident agent, as obnoxious to 
their authority and influence •, ahd the chieftains, whom rank and ancient 
usage kept at court as the counsellors of their prince; saw in prospect the 
surrender of crown- lands, which fraud, favour, or force, had obtained for 
them. Such were the principal causes which impeded the alliance between 
Amber and the Governor-general of British India ; but it would have 
marred the uniformity of Lord Hasting’s plan to have left a gap in the 
general protective system by the omission of Jeypoor. The events rapidly 
happening around them — the presence of Meer Khan— the expulsion of the 
orange flag of the Mahratta, and the substitution of the British banner on 
the battlemeuts of Ajmere — at length produced a tardy and ungracious 
assent, and, on the 2nd of April 1818, a treaty of ten articles was concluded, 
which made the Cuchwaha princes the friends and tributaries in perpetuity 
of Great Britain. 

On the 21st of December of the same year, Juggut Sing died, and the 
choice of a successor speedily evinced to the ministers the impracticability of 
their exercising, as in days of yore, that“ absolute power over their country 
and dependants/ guaranteed to them by the treaty .f Our office of arbitrat- 
ing the differences between the Raja and his vassals, on the subject of the 
usurpations fiora the crownlands, was easy, and left no unpleasant fueling; 
but when we intermeddled with the intrigues respecting the succession, our 
ignorance of established rights and usage rendered the interference offensive, 
and made the Jeypoor chiefs repent the alliance which temporary policy had 
induced their prince to accept. 

It may bo of use in future negotiations, to explain the usages which 
govern the different states of Rajpootana in respect to succession. The 
law of primogeniture prevails in all Rajpoot sovereignties ; the rare instances 
in which it has been set aside, are only exceptions to the rule. The 
inconclusive dicta of Menu, on this as on many other points, are never 
appealed to by the Rajpoots of modern days. Custom and precedent fix 
the right of succession, whether to the gadi of the state, or to a fief, in the 
eldest son, who is styled liajkomar Pai«komar 9 or simply Komar} i> Hhe 
prinoe while his brothers have their proper names affixed, as Komar Jowart 
Siny, ‘Prince Jowan.’ Seniority is, in fact, a distinction pervading all ranks 
of life, whether in royal families or those of chieftains ; all have their Pat- 
Komar , and Pat*rani, or ‘head child/ and _ ffieofl queen.’ ^ The privileges of 
the Pat-rani are very considerable. In minorities, she is the guardian, by 
custom as well as nature, of her child ; and in Mewar (the oldest sovereignty 
in India), she is publicly enthroned with the Rana^ Seniority in tnatriage 
bestows* the title of Pot rani, but as soon as an heir ts given to the estate* 

* Sco Article 6 of the Treaty, Appendix, Ho, & 

t Sue Articles 8 of the Treaty. 
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the queen mother assumes this title, or that of Mahji , simply * the mother/# 
In the duties of guardian, she is assisted by the chiefs of certain families* 
who with certain officers of the household enjoy this as an established 
hereditary distinction. 

On the demise of a prince without lawful issue of his body* or that 
of near kindred., brothers or cousins, there are certain families in every 
principality (raj) of Rajwarra, in whom is vested the right of presumptive 
heirship to the gadL In order to restrict the circle of claimants, laws have 
been established in every state limiting this right to the issue of a certain 
family in each princijJ&lity, Thus, in Mewar, the elder of the Ranawut clans, 
styled Babas, or ‘the infants/ possesses the latent right of heir presumptive. 
In Marwar, the independent house of Eedur, of the family of Jodaj in Boondi, 
the house of Doogari; in Kotah, the Apjis of Polaitoh; in Bikaner, the family 
of Mahajin ; and . in Jeypoor, the branch Rajawut (according to seniority), of 
the stock of Raja Maun. Even in this stock there is a distinction between 
those prior, and those posterior, to Raja Madhu Sing; the former are styled 
simple Rajawut, or occasionally conjoined, Mansing ote\ the other Madfiani. 
The Rajawuts constitute a numerous f rerage , of which the Jhnlaye house 
takes the lead; and in which, provided there are no mental or physical dis- 
abilities, the right of furnishing heirs to the gacli of Jeypoor is long-established* 
incontrovertible, and inalienable privilege. 

We have been thus minute, because, notwithstanding the pressed wish 
of the government not to prejudge the question, the first exercise of its 
authority as lord-paramount was to justify a proceeding by which these estab- 
lished usages were infringed, in spite of the eighth article of the treaty: H The 
Maharaja and his heirs and successors shall remain absolute rulers of their 
country and dependants according to long-established usage, v &c. st Oest le 
•premier pas qui coutef and this first step, being a wrong one, has involved 
an interference never contemplated, and fully justifying that wariness on the 
part of Jeypoor, which made her hesitate to link her destiny with ours. 

Both the sixth and seventh articles contain the seeds of disunion, when- 
ever it might suit the chicanery or bad faith of the protected, or the avarice 
of the protector The former has already been called into operation, and the 
‘absolute rulers* of Jeypoor have been compelled to unfold to the resident 
agent the whole of their financial and territorial arrangements, to prove that 
the revenues did not exceed the sum of forty lakhs, as, of the sum in excess 
(besides the stipulated tiibutary fifth), our share was to be thr ee sixteenths^ 

While, therefore, we deem ourselves justified in interfering in the two 

* In Mewar, simply Mahji ; at Jeypoor, where they have long used tho language and 
manners of Delhi, they affix the Persian word S aheleh, or ‘lady-moth er.’ “ 

t Mewar was subjected to the same premium on her reviving prosperity. The author 
unsuccessfully endeavouredto have a limit fixed to thk demand ; but he has heard with joy 
that some important modiflctions have since been made in these tributary engagements 
both with Mewar and Amber ; they cannot be made too light. Discontent in Bajpootaua. 
will not be appeased by a few lakhs of extra-expenditure. I gave my» opinions fearlessly 
when I had every thing at stake ; I will not suppress them now, when I have nothing either 
to hope or to fear but for the perpetuity of the '"Di’itish power m these regions, and the 
revival of the happiness and independence of those who have sought our protection. Ho 
will prove tho greatest enemy to his country, who, in ignorance of the true position of the 
Rajpoots, may aim at further trenching upon their independence. Bead the thirty years’ 
waf between Arungzebe and the Rahtorea ! where is the dynasty of their tyrant ? Look at 
the map ; a Resort at their back, the Aravalli in front; no enemies to harass or disturb 
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chief branches of government, the succession and finances, bow is it possible 
to avoid being implicated in the acts of the government- functionaries, and 
involved in the party views and intrigues of a court, stigmatized even by 
the rest of Rajwarra with the epithet of jootha durbar, the ‘lying court ? 
While there is a resident agent at Jeypoor, whatever his resolves, he will find 
it next to impossible to keep aloof from the vortex of intrigue. The purest 
intentions, the highest talents, will scarcely avail to counteract this systa- 
matic vice, and with one party at least, but eventually with ajl, the reputa- 
tion of his government will be compromised. 

This brings us back to the topic which suggested these remarks, the 
installation of a youth upon the gadi of Jeypoor. We shall expose the opera- 
tion of this transactian by a literal translation of an authentic document, 
every word of which was phorughly substantiated. As it presents a curious 
picture of manners, and is valuable as a precedent, we shall give it entire in 
the Appendix, and shall here enter no farther into details than is necessary 
to unravel the intrigue which violated the established laws of succession. 

The youth, named Mohun Sing, who was installed on the gadi of Jey- 
poor, on the morning succeeding Juggut Sing’s decease, was 'the son of 
Monohur Sing, the ex -Raja of Nurwar, who was chased from his throne and 
country by Smdia. We have stated that the Jeypoor family sprung from 
that of Nurwar eight centuries ago; but the parent state being left without 
direct lineage, they applied to Amber and adopted son of Prithi R»j I., from 
whom the boy now brought forward was fourteen generations in decent. 
This course of proc coding was in direct contravention of usage, which had 
fixed, as already stated, the heirs-presumptiva, on failure of lineal issue, to 
the gadi of Amber, in the decendants of Raja Maun, and the branch 
Madhani, generally styled R ajawut, of whom the first claimant was the chief 
of Jhulryo, and supposing his incompetency, Kamah, and a dozen other 
houses of the ‘infants’ of Jeypoor, 

The causes of departure from the recognized rule, in this respect wore 
tho following. At the death of Juggut Sin <r t the reins of power were, and 
had been for somo time, in the hands of the chief eunuch of 
(seraglio), whose name was Mohun Nazir,# a man of considerable vigour of 
understanding, and not without the reputation of good intention in his 
administration of affairs, although the system of chicanery and force, f by 
which he attempted to carry his subject, savoured more of self-interest than 
of royalty* Tho youth was but nine years of age ; and a long minority, with 
tho exclusive possession of power, suggests the true motives of the Nazir. 
His principal coadjutor, amongst the great vassals of the state, was Megh 
Sing of Diggee, a chief who had contrived by fraud and force to double his 
hereditary fief by usurpations from tho crown-lands, to retain which he sup 1 - 
ported the views of the Nazir with all the influence of his clan (the Khanga 


them ! How different would a Rajpoot foe prove from a contemptible Mafcratta, or the 
mercenary array of traitorous Nawabs, whom we have always found easy conquests ! Cherish, 
the native army : conciliate the Rajpoots ; thon, laugh at foes ! 

* Naan r is the official name, a Mahometan one, denoting his capaoity, as emasculated 
guardian of tho seraglio- Jeypoor and Boondi are the only two of the Rajpoot principalities 
who, adopting tho Mooslom custom, have contaminated the palaces of their queens with 
the proeonco of these creatures. 

f See “Summary of Transactions,” Appendix, No. 5. 
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rote ), the mos ^ powerful of the twehe gieat families of Amber.* Tho 
personal servants of the crown, such as the Purohiis, Dhahhaes (domestic 
chaplains and foster-brothers), and all the subordinate officers of the house- 
hold, considered the Nazir’s cause as their own : a minority and his favour 
guaranteed their places which might be risked by the election of a prince 
who could judge for himself, and had friends to provide for. 

A reference to the ‘‘Summary of Transactions” (in the Appendix will 
show there was no previous consultation oi concert amongst the military 
vassals, or the queens ; on the contrary, acting entirely on his own respon- 
sibility, the Nazir, # on the morning "succeeding the death of his master, 
placed young Mohun in “the car of the sun,” to lead the funeral procession, 
and light the pyre of his adopted sire. Scarcely were the ablutions and 
necessary purfications from this rite concluded, when he received the 
congratulation 0 of all present as lord of the Cuchwahas, under the revived 
name of Maun Sing the Second, The transactions which followed, as relat- 
ed in the diary, until the final denouement , distinctly shew, that having- 
committed himself, the Nazir was anxious to obtain through the resident 
agents of the chieftains at court, their acquiescence in the measure under 
their signs- manual. It will be seen that the communications were received 
and replied to in that cautious, yet courteous manner, which pledged the 
writer to- nothing, and gained him time for the formation of a deliberate 
©pinion: the decision was thus suspended ; all eyes were directed to the par- 
amount power , and the Nazir, whose first desire was to propitiate this, en- 
treated the British functionary at Delhi to send his confidential moonshee to* 
Jeypoor without delay. This agent reached Jeypoor from Delhi six days 
after the death of Juggut, He was the bearei of instructions, “requiring a 
full account of the reasons for placing the son of the Nurwar Raja on the 
musnud; of his family, lineage, right of succession, and by whose councils the 
measure was adopted.'’ On the 11th. of January this requistion was reiterat- 
ed; and it was further asked, whether the measure had the assent of the 
queens and ch iefs^ a^d^v-daclaraiion to this effect, under their signatures, was 
Jff qp i icfd^i^fee^Torward ed . Nothing could be more explicit, or more judici- 
ous, than the tenor of these instructions. 

The replies of the Nazir and confidential moonshee were such, that on 
the 7th. of February the receipt of letters of congratulation from the British 
agent, accompanied by*one from the supreme authority, was formally announc- 
ed* which letters being read in full court, “the noult ("kettledrum) again 
sounded, and young Maun Sing was conducted to the Pratap Mahl and 
seated on the musnud.’* On this formal recognition by the British govern- 
ment, the agents of the chieftains at their sovereign’s court, in reph to the 
Nazir’s demand, “to know the opinions of the chiefs,*’ nnsweted, that *‘ifhe 
called them, they were ready to obey;” but at the same time they rested 
their adhesion on that of the chief queen, sister of the Raja of Jodpoor, who 
Ijreathed nothing but open defiance of the Nazir and his junta m Early in 


# The Khangarote clan enumerates twenty-two fiefs, -whoso united rent -rolls amount 
to 4,02,806 rupees annually, and their united qnotaR for tlio suvice of the state, rix bundled 
forty- three hoj so, Meghu Sing, by Ms tuihulenco and intelligence, though only tho 
sixth or ecv^nth in the scale of rani, of this body, had taken the lead, and become the 
of hi* tfan couit. 
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March, public discontent became more manifest: and tfhe Rajawui chief of 
Jhulaye determined to appeal to arms in support of his rights as heir presump- 
tive, and was soon joined by the chiefs of Sirwur and Eesurda, junior but 
powerful branches of the same stock. 

Another party seemed inclined, on this emergency, to revive the right 
of that posthumous son of Prithi Sing, whom we haVe already described as 
living in exile at Gwalior, on the bounty of Sindia; and nothing but the 
unfavourable report of his intellect and debased habits prevented the elder 
branch of the sons of Madhu Sing recovering their lost honours. 

While the paramount authority was thus deluded* and the chieftains 
were wavering amidst so many conflicting opinions, the queens continued 
resolute, and the Rajawuts were arming — and the Nazir, in this dilemma, 
determined as a last resource, to make Raja Maun of Jodpoor the umpire, 
hoping by this appeal to his vanity, to obtain his influence over his sister to 
an acquiescence in the irremediable step, which h a( * been taken “in obedience 
(as be pretended) to the will of the deceased prince" Raja Maun’s reply is 
important : “that there could be no occasion for his or his sister’s signature to 
the required declaration on the right of succession to the musnud of Jeypoor, 
which depeuded upon, and was vested in, the elders of the twelve tribes 
of Cuchwahas ; that if they approved and signed the declaration, the queen 
his sister and afterwards himself, would sign it, if requisite.’* 

The Nazir and bis faction, though aided by the interposition of the 
moonshee, were now in despair, and in these desperate circumstances, he 
attempted to get up a marriage between the puppet he had enthroned and the 
grand-daughter of the Rana of Mewer. It was well contrived, and not 
ill — received by the Rana ; but there was an influence at his court which at 
once extinguished the plot, though supported at Delhi by the Rana’s most 
influential agent. It was proposed that, at the same time, the Rana should . 
consummate his nuptials with the Joypoor Raja’s sister, the preliminaries of 
which had been settled a dozen years back. Money in abundance was offered, 
and the liana’s passion for pageantry and profusion would have prevented any 
objection to his proceeding to tho Joypoor capital. To receive the chief of the 
universal Hindu race with due honour, the whole nobility of Amber would 
left their estates, which would have been construed into, and accepted as 
a voluntary acquiescence in the rights of the Nazir’s choice, which marriage 
would have completely cemented. Foiled in this promising design, the knot 
which the precipitato and perseveiing conduct of tlie Nazir had rendered too 
indissoluble even for his skill to undo, was out by the annunciation of the 
advanced pregnancy of the Bhaitiani queen. 

This timely interposition of Mata Jamnm (the Juno Lucina of Raj- 
warra) might well be regarded as miraculous ; and though the sequel of his 
event was conducted with such publicity as almost to choke the voice of 
slander, it still found utterance.* It was deemed a sort of prodigy, that an 
event, which would have caused a jubilee throughout Dhoondar, should 


* Tho publicity, on tint, occasion, is pvoci&eU o? tlie same obarapter as» marked 
iho accouchement of l bo Duchess do Horn, who, it is said, not only had the usual witnesses 
to silence the voice of doubt, but absolutely insisted cu the Murcclmw as well as the 
MunchulM oi France being *in the rpom at the moment of parturition. 
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have been kept secret until three months after the Raja’s death.* The 
mysteries of the rawulas of Rajpoot princes fmu their way to thy public out 
of doors ; and in Oodipoor, more especially, are the common topics of 
conversation. The variety of character within its walls, the like variety of 
communicants without, the conflicting interests, the diversified objects of 
contention of these little worlds, render it utteily impossible that any secret 
can long be maintained, far less one of such magnitude as the pregnancy of 
the queen of a prince without issue. That this event should be revealed 
to the Nazir, the superintendent of the queen’s pdace, with all the formality 
of a new discovery, ihree months after Juggut Sing’s death, must excite 
surprise ; since to have been the bearer of such joy full intelljgence to his- 
master, to whom he was much attached, muse have rivetted his influence. 

At three o’clock on the 1st of April, a council of sixteen queens, the 
widows of the late prince, and the wives of all the great vassals of the 
state, “assembled to ascertain the fact of pregnancy,” whilst all the great 
barons awaited in the antichambers of the Zenana D eori the important 
response of this council of matrons. When it announced that the Bhattiani 
queen was pregnant beyond a doubt, they consulted until seven, when they 
sent in a written declaration, avowing their unanimous belief of the fact ; 
and that “should a son be born, they would acknowledge him as their li,rd r 
and to none else pledge allegiance.” A transcript of this was given to the 
Nazir, who was recommended to forward an attested copy to the British 
agent at Delhi. From these deliberations from which there w«»s no appeal, 
the Nazir was excluded by ex pre^ desire of the Rahtore queen. He made 
an ineffectual effort to obtain from the chiefs a declaration, that the adoption 
of the Nurwar youth was in conformity to the desire of the deceased 
prince, their master ; but this attempt to obtain indemnity for his illegal 
acts was defeated immediately on the ground of its untruth.-f 

By this lawful and energetic exertion of the powers directly vested in 
^he^giieen-mother and the great council of the chiefs, the tongue of faction 
was rendered mute ; but had it been otherwise, another queen was pronoun- 
ced to be in the same joyful condition.^: On the morning of the 25th of 
April, four months and four days after Juggut Sing’s death a son was 
ushered into the world with the usual demonstrations of joy, and received 
as the Autocrat of the Cuchwahas ; while the infant interloper was removed 
from the gadi , and thrust back to his original obscurity. Thus terminated 
an affair which involved all Rajwarra in discussion, and at one time 
threatened a very serious result. That it was disposed of in this manner 
was fortunate for all parties, and not least for the protecting power. 

Having thus given a connected, though imperfect, sketch of the history 
of the Jeypoor state, from its foundation to the present time, before proceed- 
ing with any account of irs resources, or the details of its internal 
administration, we shall delineate the rise, progress, and existing condition 
of the Sbekhavati federation, which has risen out of, and almost to an 
equality with, the parent state. 

* Raja Juggut Sing died on the the 21st December 1818, and the announcement of tha 
Bhattinm being in “the eighth month of her pregnancy,” was on the 2*1 bh March 1819 

t Deeming a record of theso transactions useful, not only as descriptive of mannors, out, 
as a precedent, inasmuch as they show the powers and position of the different authorities 
composing a Rajpoot state in oases of succession, l have inserted it in the Appendix, 

5 No notice, that I am aware of, was ever taken of this second annunciation. 
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CHAPTER V. 

‘Origin of the Shekhavati federation. — Its constitution. — Descent of the chiefs 
from Baloji of Amber. — J lolculji. — Miraculous birth of his son , — Shekhju 
* — Aggrandizes his territory. — Raemul. — Sooja. — Baesil. His heroism* 
~ Obtains grants from Akber . — Gets possession of Khundaila and Oodi - 
poor. — His exploits and character. — *6r hirdharji-* — Is cut off by assassina - 
•iron , — D icarcadas. — His extraordinary feat with a lion . — Falls by Khan 
Delian Lodi. — Birsingdeo. — His authority usurped by his son „ — B aha- 
door Sing. — Arungzebe directs the demolition of the temple of Khundaila. 

* — Bahadoor deserts his capital . — Shujaun Sing. — Raesilote flies to its 
defence. — lie is slain, the temple razed , and the city garrisoned.— Kesuri m 
— Partition of the territory between Kesuri and Futteh Sing . — • 
Futteh Sing assassinated. — Kesuri resists the regal authority. — Is deserted 
in the field and slain . — His son Oodi Sing taken to Ajmere. — Khundaila 
retaken , and restored to Oodi S ing, ioho is liberated. — He resolves to 
punish the Munohnrpur chief. — Is baffled by that chiefs intrigues . — Is 
besieged by Jey Sing of Amber % — Khundaila becomes tributary to Amber . 
We proceed to sketch the history of the Shekhawufc confederation, 
which, springing frojn the redundant feodality of Amber, through the in- 
fluence of age and circumstances, has attained a power and consideration 
almost equalling that of the parent &tato • and although it possesses neither 
written laws, a permanent congress, nor any visible or recognized head, 
subsists by a sense of common interest. It must not bo supposed, however, 
that no system of policy is to be found in this confederation, because the 
springs arc not always visible or in action ; the moment any common or in- 
dividual interest is menaced, the grand council of the B irons of Shekhavati 
assembles at Oodipoor to decide the course of action to be pursued. 

The Shekhawui chieftains arc descended from Baloji, the third son of 
Raja Oodikurn, who succeeded to the throne of Amber in S. 1445, A.t>. 
13S9. At this period, if wo look baok to the political state of society, we 
find that nearly the wholo of the tracts, which now obey the Shekhavati 
federation, were parcelled out amongst numerous chieftains of the Chohan or 
Tuar tribes,* the descendants of the ancient Hindu emperors of Delhi, who 
evinced no more submission than the sword and their Islamite successors ex- 
acted from them. # 

Baloji, who was the actual founder of the numerous families now 
designated by the more distinguished name of Shekji, his grandson, obtained 

*Tbo lovers of antiquity huvo only to make tho search bo find an " abundant harvest, 
throughout all those countries, of ancient capitals au<l cities, whose names are hardly kncfwn 
even to the modern inhabit ants Of the :* ciont Eajore I have already spoken, and I now 
draw the attention of my countrymen to Abhanair, which boasts a very remote antiquity ; and 
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bs an appanage the district of Amrutsir, but whether by his own prowess or 
ay other means, is not mentioned. He had three sons , Mokulji, Khemraj, 
|nd Kharud. The first succeeded to the patrimony of Amrutsir ; the second 
had a numerous issue styled Balapota, one of whom was adopted into the 
twelve chambers (bctra-kotri) of Ouchwahas. The third had a son called 
Kumun, whose descendants were styled Kumawut, but are now neaily 
extinct. 

Mokul had a son who was named Shekh]], m compliment to a miracle- 
working Islamite saint, to whose prayers the childless chief was indebted for 
a son destined to ba the patriarch of a numerous race, occupying, under the 
term Shekhawut, an important portion of the surface of Rajpootna. Shekh 
Boorhan was the name of this sunt, whose shrine (still existing) was about 
six miles from Achrole, and fourteen from the residence of Mokul. As the 
period of time was shortly after Timoor’s invasion, it is not unlikely he was 
a pious missionary, who remained behind for the conversion of the wailike 
but tolerant Rajpoot, with whom, even if he should fail in his purpose, he 
was certain of protection and hospitality. The Shekh in one of his peregr i- 


from an old stanza, we might imagine that its punces were connected with the Kama, dynasty 
,of Persia. X copied it, some twenty years ago, from an ifcineiant bard, who had an imper- 
fect knowledge of it himself, and I have doubtless made it more so, but it is still sufficiently 
intelligible to point at a xemarkable coincidence : 

“ Raja Chund ca Abhanit , 
u JBeea S anjog ayo Qirmir ( Girnar) 
c< ReVh bhaiat, leo bulae 
ie Keo bidut , mini beqsae, 

“ Beao S anjog t Pei mala buire 
“ Kos sat'h- so, muu chit d haue r ; 

“ Tu beti Kaicum ca 
*' Nam Permala (+} 7t# 

" LclJia hooa lui tar ko 
“ Eea jana mb koj 

This is a fragment of a long poem relative to the rivalry of Raja Chund of Abhaniir'j 
and Raja Soorsen of Indrapoori, who was betrothed to Permala, daughter of Kaicum , and 
had gone to Girnar, to espouse h a r, when the Abhanair prince abducted her Raja Soorsen 
of Iudbrapoori (Delhi), if the ancestor of the Suraseni, and founder of Soorpoon, existed 
probably twelve hundred yoars before Chust JLhat sun-worshippers had established 
themelves in the peninsula of Saurashtra, (whose capital was Junagurh Gunar), its appella- 
tion, m the days of the Greeks of Bactna, as now, proves , (sec Strabo Justin, &c. but 
whether Kaicum, the father of Permala, is the Caioumaras of Ferdoosi, wo shall not stop 
to inquire The connection between this peninsula and Persia was intimated in later times, so 
as even to give rise to the assertion that the Rrmas of Mewar weie descended from the Sas- 
sanian kings It was my good fortune to discover Soorpoori, on the Jumna, the residence of 
the rival of Chund of Abhanair, which oity I leave to some one imbued with similar taste to 
vist, and merely add, ho will find there an inscription m a coond <r fountain dedicated to 
the Sun The distance.however, seven hundred coss [kos sat'K so ), whether from Indrapoori or 
Abhanair, to Girnai, even admitting them to bo gao c os$ f would be too much I believe this 
would make it eight hundred miles, and cei fcainly, as the crow flies, it is not seven hundred. 
Interwoven with the story there is much about Raja Chambba, punce of Jajnuggur, a city 
of great antiquity m Orissa, and containing some of tho finest specimens of sculpture I ever 
Saw. There is also mention of a Raja Saei, (qu Sahii on Sehris of Aroro) of Perman In 
1804, 1 passed through Jajnuggur after the conquest of the provmco of Cuttack, with my 
regiment At Jajnuggur, my earliest friend, the late Captain Bellcfc Sealy, employed bis 
pencil for several days with the sculptured remains These drawings Weie sent to the 
auhoiifcies at Calcutta perhaps this notice mayj’rescue fiom oblivion the remains of Jainug- 
gur, of my deceased friend’ talent, for Captain Bellet Sealy was an ornament equally to 
private life and to his profession He fell a victim to the fever contracted m the Nepal war, 
The ruins of JbJurmn aro on the Bangunga, thiee coss east of Lalsont, 
f Pen-mala, means Fairy garland. 
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hations had reached the confines of Amrutsir, and was passing over an exten- 
sive meadow, in which was Mukulji. The Mangta (mendicant) approached 
with the usual salutation, f< have you any thing for me T J u Whatever you 
please to have. Babaji (sire)/’ was the courteous reply. The request was 
limited to a draught of milk, and if our faith were equal to the Shekhawut’s. 
we should believe that Shekh Boorhan drew a copious stream from the ex- 
hausted udder of a female buffalo. Thi3 was sufficient to convince the old 
chief that the Shekh could work other miracles , and he urayed that, through 
his means, he might no longer be childless. In dno time he had an heir, 
who, according to the injunctions of Boorhan, was styled^ after his own tribe, 
Shekh. He directed that he should wear the buddea^ which, when laid 
aside, was to be suspended at the saint’s durgah and further, that he should 
assume the blue tunic and cap, abstain from hog’s flesh, and eat no meat 
*in which the blood remained.” He also ordained that at the birth of every 
Shekhawut mule infant, a goat should be sacrificed, the ICulrua (Islamite 
creed) read, and the child sprinkled with the blood. Although four centuries 
have passed away since these obligations were contracted by Mokul, they are 
still religiously maintained by the little nation of his descendants, occupying 
a space of ten thousand squaro miles. The wild hog, which, according to 
immemorial usage, should be eaten once a year by every Rajpoot, is rarely even 
hunted by a Shekhawufc ; and though they have relaxed in that ordinance 
which commanded the suspension of the buddects at the shrine of Boorhan, 
still each infant wears them, as well as the blue tunic and cup, for two year 
after his birth ; and a still greater mark of respect to the memory of the saint 
is evinced in the blue pennon which surmounts the yellow banner, or national 
flag, of the Shekhawuts* \t is even gravely asserted, that those who, from 
indolenoe, distance, or less justifiable motives have neglected the least im- 
portant injunction, that of depositing the initiatory strings or buddeas > have 
never prospered. But a'still stronger proof is furnished of the credulity, the 
toleration, and yet immutability <>f the Rajpoot character* in the fact, that 
although Amrutsir,* and the lands around the durgah , are annexed to the fisa 
of Amber, yet the shiino of Shekh Boorhan continues a sirna (sanctuary \ 
while lands are assigned to almost a hundred families, the descendants of the 
saint, who reside in the adjacent town of Talla. * 

Bhekhji when he attained man’s estate, greatly augmented the territory 
left by bis father, and had consolidated three hundred and sixty villages under 
his sway, by conquest from bin neighbours, when his reputation and power 
attracted the jealous notice of the Punnee Pathansf he successfully withstood 
the reiterated assaults of his suzerain. TJp to this period, they had acknow- 
ledged the Amber princes as liege lords, and in token of alliance paid as tribute* 


* Strings, or threads, worn crossways by Mahomedan children, 

* The town of Amrutsir and forty-five villages are stilt left to the Munohurpoer branch* 
+ The Pnnnees are a tribe of Doorannees, regarding whom Mr. Elphinstone’s account of 
Cabnlmay be consulted. In aftcrfcimes, there Was a chieftain of this tiibe so celebrated for 
his ge&eroaity and hospitality, that his name has become proverbial ; 

Dunne, to, bunne 

Nuhyn, JDaod Khan Putoie 5 

that is, if they faded elesewherc, there whs always Daod Khan in, reserve. His gallant 
bearing, and death in h'eroohacr’s reign, arc related in Scott’s ^foellent History of the 
Dekhan. 

/ 

s' 
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all the colts reared on the original estate.* A dispute on this point was th$ 
ostensible cause (though subordinate to their rapid pi osperity), which occasioned 
a total separation of the Shekhawut colonies from the parent state, until the 
reign of Sowae Jey Sing, who, with his means as lieutenant of the empire, 
compelled homage, submission, and pecuniary relief from them. Shekhji left 
a well-established authority to Ms son, Reaniul , of whom nothing is recorded. 
Raemul was followed by S ooja, who had three sons, viz. Noonkurn, Rresil, Gopal, 
The elder succeeded to the patrimony of Amrutsir and its three hundred sixty 
townships, while to his brothers, the fiefs of Lambi and Jharli were respectively 
assigned. With the second brother, Raesil, the fortums of the Shekhawuts 
made a rapid stride, from an occurrence in which the Rajpoot appears in the 
position we desire to see him occupy. 

Noonkurn, the chief of the Shekhawuts, had a minister named Devidas, 
of the lanya or mercantile caste, and, like thousands of that caste, energetic, 
shrewd, and intelligent. He one day held an argument with his lord (which 
the result proves he maintained with independence), that “genius with good 
fortune was the first gift of heaven, and to be far more prized than a man’s 
mere inheritance.” Noonkurn warmly disputed the point, which ended by 
his telling the minister he might go to Lambi and make experimeiit-^f-the 
truth of his argument on his brother Raesil. Devidas lost no time, on this 
polite dismissal from his office, in proceeding with his family and property to 
Lambi. He was received with the usual hospitality ; but soon discovered 
that Raesil’s means were too confined to bear an additional burthen, and that 
the field was too restricted to enable him to demonstrate the truth of the 
argument which lost him his place He made known his determination to 
proceed to the imperial city, and advised Raesil to accompany him, and try 
his luck at court, Raesil, who was valiant and not without ambition, could 
only equip twenty ho^e, with which he arrived at Delhi just as an army was 
forming to oppose one of those Afghan invasions, so common at that period. 
In the action which ensued, Raesil had the good fortune fro distinguish him- 
self by cutting down a leader of the enemy, in the presence of the imperial 
general, which had a decided influence on the event of the day. Enquiries 
were made for the brave unknown, who had performed this heroic deed; but 
4 as, for reasons which will be perceived, he kept aloof from the quarters of 
his countrymen, the argument of Devidas would have been illustrated, had 
not the imperial commander determined to seek out and reward merit. He 
ordered a grand zeafut , or ‘entertainment’ to be prepared for the chiefs of 
every grade in the army, who were commanded afterwards to pay their res- 
pects to the general. As soon as Ruesil appeared, he was recognized as the 
individual of whom they were in search. His name and family being disclo- 
sed, his brother, Noonkurn, who was serving with his quota, was called, 
whose anger was peremptorily expressed at his presuming to appear at court 
without his permission ; but this ebullition of jealousy was of little avail. 
Raesil was^ at once introduced to the great Akber, who bestowed upon him 
the title of '"Raesil DwrJan,f and a more substantial mark'of royal favour, in 


' % This will recall to the reader’s recollection a similar custom in the ancient Persian 

“empire, where the tribute of the distant Satrapies was of the same kind. Armenia, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, alone gave an annual tribute of twenty thousand colts. 

J* It is always agreeable to find the truth of these simple annals corrobo rated in the 
ins of ^he conquerors ef the Rajpoots, The name of Reasil l>u rbari will be 
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& grant of the districts Rewasso and Khasulli, then belonging to the Chun- 
daiia Rajpoots* This was but the opening of Baesil’s career, for scarcely had 
he settled his new possessions, when he was recalled to court to take part in 
an expedition against Bhutnair. Fresh services obtained new favour, and ho 
received a grant of Khundaila and Oodipoor, then belonging t<> the Nurbhan 
Rajpoots, who disdained to pay allegiance to the empire, and give themselves 
up to unlicensed rapine. 

Raesil finding it would be a work of difficulty to expel the brave Nur- 
fchans from tbeir ancient bapota (patrimony), had recourse to stratagem co 
effect his object. Previous to the expedifci m to Bhutnair, Raesil had espous- 
ed the daughter of the chief of Khundaila, and it is related that a casual 
expression, dropped on that 03casion, suggested his desire to obtain it for 
himself. Being dissatisfied with the dower ( daejci ) given with his bride, he, 
with no commendable taste, pertinaciously insisted upon an increase; upon 
which the Nurbhan chief, losing patience, hastily, “we have nothing else to 
give, unless you take the stones of the hill/ 1 The attendant Sooguni (augur ) 
immediately turning to Reasil, in an under tone, “tie a knot on the skirt oo 
your garment in remembrance of this, 51 ? An expression like this from a pro- 
phetic tongue, gave birth to the wish to be lord of Khundail.i ; while his ser- 
vices to the king, and the imbecility of its Nurbhan possessor, conspired to 
fulfil it. Watching his opportunity, he marched against the place, and be- 
ing in all probability supported by his liege loid, it was abandoned without 
defence, and the inhabitants tendered their submission to him. Henceforth, 
Khundaila was esteemed the principal city of the Shekhawut, confederation ; 
and the descendants of Raesil, using his name as a patronymic, are styled 
Raesilote, occupying all southern Shekhavati; while another branch of later 
origin, called S adhans, holds the northern tracts. Immediately after the 
occupation of Khundaila, Raesil obtained possession of Oodipoor, formerly call- 
ed Kwoombi , also belonging to the Nurbhans.* 

Raesil accompanied his proper liege lord, the great Raja Maun of 
Amber, against the heroic jRana Pratap of Mewar. He was al«o in the expe- 
dition to Oabul, against the Afghans of Cob istan, in aU of which enterprise 
he obtained fresh distinctions. Regarding his death, there is no record ; but 
his history is another illustration of the Rajpoot character, whilst it con- 
firms the position of the Banya, that “genius and good fortune are far 
superior to inheritance.” 

Raesil, at his death, had a compact and well-managed territory, out of 
which he assigned appanages to his s ven sons, from whom am dcseend“d the 
various families, who, with relative distinctive patronymics, Bhojanis, Sadha- 
nia, Larkhanis, Taj-khanis, Pursrampotas, Hur rampotas, arc recognized 
throughout Rajawarra by the generic name of Shekhawut. 


1. Girdhur had Khundaila and Rewaw. 

2, Larkhan Kachria was. 


found, in the Ayeon Akberri, amongst the munsubdows oi twelve htiudred anl fifty horse ; a 
rank of high importance, being equivalent to that conferred on the son of potent Kajas- 
# The Nnvbhan is sack' ha, or ramification of the Chohan race. They had long held possess- 
ion of these regions, of which Kais, or Kasoombi, now Oodipoor, was the capital, the ®Hy 
where the grand council of the confederation always meets on groat occasions. This may 
throw light on the Cusoombce mentiohed on the triumphal pillar at Delhi ; the Nurbhan 
capital it more likely to be the town alluded to, chan Ousoombee on the Ganges, 
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3. Bhojraj .......Oodipoor. 

4. Tirmul Rao Kasulli and*eighty-fuur villager 

5. Pursram.. Bae. 

6. Hur-ramji MoondurrL 

7. Taj-khan No appanage. 


We shall not break the thread of the narrative of the elder branch of 
Khundaila, tfc chief of the sons of .Shekhji,” to treat of the junior line, 
though the issue of Bhojraj have eclipsed, both in population and property^ 
the senior descendants of Raesil. 

Girdhur-ji succeeded to the prowess, the energy, and the estates 
of his father, and for a gdlant action obtained from the emperor the 
title of Raja of Khundaila. At this period, the empire was in a most disor- 
dered state, and the mountainous region, called Mewat,. was inhabited by a 
daring and ferocious banditti, called Mewohs, who pillaged in gangs even to 
the gates of the capital. The task of taking, dead or alive, the leader of this 
bandi ti, was assigned to the chief of Khundaila, who performed it with 
signal gallantry and success Aware that, by the display of superior force, 
his enemy would remain in his lurking places, Girdhur put himself on terms 
of equality with his foe, and with a small but select band hunted the Mew- 
atti leader down, and in the end slew him in single combat. The career of 
Girdhur, short as it was brilliant, was terminated by assassination, while 
bathing in the Jumna. The anecdote is descriptive of the difference of 
manners between the rustic Rajpoot and the debauched retainer of the court* 

One of the Khundaila chiefs men was waiting, in a blacksmith’s shop, 
while his sword was repaired and sharpened. A Mooslem, passing by* 
thought he might have his jest with the unpolished Rajpoot, and after 
asking some impertinent questions, and laughing at the unintelligible replies 
in the Bdkha of Rjwarra, slipped a heated cinder in the turban of the 
soldier : the insult was borne with great coolness, which increased the mirth 
of the Mussulman, and at length the turban took fire. The sword was then 
ready, and the Thakoov y after feeling the edgr», with one blow laid the jester’s 
head at his feet. He belonged to one of the chief nobles of the court, who 
immediately led his retainers to the Khundaila chiefs quarters, and thence 
to where he was performing his religious ablutions in the Jfumna, and whilst 
engaged in which act, unarmed and almost unattended, basely murdered 
him. Girdhur left several children. 

Dwarca^das, his eldest son, succeeded, and soon after his accession nearly 
fell a victim to the jealousy of the Munohurpoor chief, the representative of 
the elder branch of the family, being the lineal descendant of Noonkurn. 
The emperor had caught a lion in the toils, and gave out a grand hunt, 
when the Munohurpoor chief observed that his relative, the Raesiloto, who 
was a votary of Nahr Hingh , wus the proper person to engage the king of the 
forest. Dwarca-d is sxw through his relative’s treachery, but cheerfully ac- 
cepted the pioposal. Having bathed and prayed, to the astonishment of the 
king and court* he entered the arena unarmed* with a brazen platter contain- 
ing the various articles used in pooja (worship^ as grains of rice, curds, and 
sandul ointment, and going directly up to the monster, made the tilac on his 
^forehead, put a chaplet round his^ neck, and prostrated himself in the usual 
'attitude of adoration before the lion ; when, to the amazement of the spoc-r 
IMotSj the noble beast ovme gently up, and with his tongue repeatedly licked 
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his face, permitting him to retire without the least indication of anger. The 
emperor, who concluded that his subject must “wear a charmed life," desired 
the Khundaila chief to make any request, with the assurance of compliance ; 
when he received a delicate reproof, in the desire ‘‘that his majesty would 
never place another person in the sune predicament from which he had 
happily escaped 

Dwarca-das was slain by the greatest hero of the age in which he lived, 
the celebrated Khan Jehan Lodi, who, according to the legends of the She- 
khawuts, also fell by the hand of their lord ; and they throw an air of romance 
upon the transaction, which would grace the annals of chivalry in any age or 
country. Khan Jehan and the chieftain of Khundaila were sworn friends, 
and when nothing but the life of the gallant Lodi would satisfy the king, 
Dwarca gave timely notice to his friend of the hateful task imposed upon 
him, advising cither submission or flight. His fate, which forms one of the 
most interesting episodes in Ferishta’s history, involved that of the Shekhab 
wut chief. 

He was succeeded by his son, Birsiugdeo, who served with his contin- 
gent in the conquest of the Dekhan, and was made governor of Pernalla, 
which he had materially assisted in reducing. The Khundaila annalist is 
desirous to make it appear that his service was independent of his liege lord 
of Amber; but the probability is that he was under the immediate command 
of the Mirza Raja Jey Sing, at that period the most distinguished general of 
his nation of the court. 

Birsingdeo had seven sons, of whom the heir-apparent, Bahadoor Sing, 
remained at Khundaila ; while estates were assigned to his brothers, viz . 
Amur Sing, Siam Sing, Jugdeo, Bhopal Sing, Mokri Sing, and Paim Sing, 
who all increased the stock of Raesilotes- When the Raja was performing 
his duties in the Dekhan, intelligence reached him that his son at home had 
usurped his title and authority ; upon which, with only four horsemen, he 
left the army for his capital t. When within two coss of Khundaila, he alight- 
ed at the house of a Jatni, of whom lie requested refreshment, and begged 
especial care of his \\ earied steed, lest he should be stolen ; to which she 
sharply replied, “Is not Bahadoor Sing ruler here? You may leave gold 
in the highway, and no one dare touch it" The old chieftain' was s6 
delighted with this testimony to his son's discharge of a prince’s duties, 
thnt, without disclosing himself or his suspicions, he immediately returned 
to the Dekhan, where he died. 

* Bahadoor Sing succeeded, and on his father’s death repaired to the 
armies in the south, commanded by Arungzebe in person. Being insulted 
by a Mooslem chief, beaiimr the same name with himself, and obtaining no 1 
redress from the bigotted prince, he left the army in disgust, upon whieh 
his name was erased from the list of munsubdars. It was at this time the 
tyrant issued his mandate for the capitation-tax on all his Hindu subjects, 
and for the destruction of their temples,* 


* The numerous ruined shrines and mutilated statues in every town and village, still 
attest the ?oal with which tho bigot’s orders wore obeyed $ nor is there an image of any an- 
tiquity with an entiro set of features (except in spots imporvious to his myrmidons), from 
Lahore to Capo Comorin. Omkarji, whoso temple is on a small island of the Nerbudda, alone, 
it is said, supported his dignity in tho indiscriminate attack on the deities of Hind. “If they 
are gods (said the tyiannioal but witty iconoclast), let them evince their power, and by some 
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To the personal enemy of the Shekh.iwut was intrusted the twofold 
duty of exacting tribute, and the demolition of the temple, the ornament of 
Khundaiia, whose chief, degrading the name of Bahadoor (warrior), abandon- 
ed his capital ; and the royal army had arrived within two coss without the 
appearance of opposition. The news spiead over the lands of the confeder- 
acy, that Bahadoor had fled from Khuudaila, and that the Toork was bent 
on the destruction of its shrines. It readied the ear of Shujann Sing, the 
chieftain ef Ohapowlee, a descendant of Bhojraj, the second son of lTaesil. 
Imbued with all the spirit of this hero, the brave Bhojani resolved to devote 
himself to the protection of the temple, or perish in its defence. At the 
moment the tidings reached him, he was solemnizing his nuptials on the 
Marwar frontier. Hastening home with his bride, he left her with his 
mother, and bade both a solemn farewell In vain his kindred, collecting 
round him, dissuaded him from his design, urging that it was Bahadoor 
Sing’s affair, not his. “Am not 1/ he said, “also of Raesit’s stock, and can 
I allow the Toork to destroy the dwelling of the ThaJcoor (lord), and not 
attempt to save it V Would this be acting the part of a Hajpoot ? As their 
entreaties were vain, they, to the number of sixty, resolved to accompany 
him, and share his fate. They were joined by a party of Bahadoor’s adher- 
ents, and succeeded in entering Khundaiia. The imperial commander, to 
whom this unlooked-for opposition was reported, well aware of what a Raj- 
poot ia capable when excited to action, and perhaps moved by a generous 
feeling at seeing a handful of men oppose an army, requested that two 
of their number might be deputed to hi 3 camp to confer with him, He 
told them, that not withstanding it was the king’s command that he 
should raise the temple to the ground, he would be satisfied (if accompanied 
by proper submission) with taking off the kullus , or golden ball which sur- 
mounted its pinnacle. They endeavoured to dissuade him ; offered money 
to the utmost possible amount of their means; but the answer was, “the 
kullus must come down.* One of these noble delegates, no longer able to 
contain himself, exclaimed, “Break down the kullus V* as with some moist 
clay at his feet he moulded a ball, which he placed on a little mound before 
him ; and drawing his sword, repeated, “Break down the kullus l 1 dare you 
even to break this ball of clay !” The intrepidity of this action gained the 
applause even of the foe, and they had safe conduct to rejoin their breathern, 
and prepare them for the worst,- 

At this time, Khundaiia had no fortifications ; there was, however, a 
gateway half way up the hill in the route of ascent, which led to the place of 
residence of its chieftains, adjoining which was the temple. One party was 
stationed in the gateway, while Shujaun reserved for hjmself the defence of 
the temple, in which he took post with his kinsmen. When the mercenaries 
of the tyrant advanced, the defenders of the gateway, after dealing many a 
distant death, marched upon them sword in hand, and perihhed. When 
they pushed on to the chief object of attack, the band issued forth in small 
detached parties, having first made their obeisances to the image, and carried 


miracle resist my commands.” Omkaiji received the first blow on hifl head, as if imbaed with 
mortal feeling, for the blood gushed from his nose and month, which prevented a repetition 
of the injury ! This sensibility, though without the power of avenging himself, made Omkar’s 
shrine doubly respected, and it continues to be one of the beat frequented and most venorat* 
ed in these regions. 
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destruction along with them* Shujaun was the last who fell. The temple 
was levelled to the earth, the idol broken in pieces, and the fragments thrown 
into the foundation of a mosque erected on ins ruins. There is hardly a town 
of note in Rajwarra that has not to relate a similar tale of desperate valour 
in the defence of their household gods against the iniquitous and impolitic 
Arungzebe. Khandaiia received a royal garrison $ but the old officers, both 
territorial and financial, were retained by the conqueror. 

Bahadoor Sing continued to reside in an adjacent township, and 
through his Dewan, obtained a certain share of the crops and transit 
duties, viz. a seer out of every maund of the former, §ind one pice in every 
rupee of the latter. In process of time, the family residence and gardens 
were given up to him, and when the Syeds obtained power he regained 
his country, through a garrison of the royal troops was retained, whose 
expenses he paid. He left three sons, viz. Kesuri Sing, Futteh Sing, 
and Oodey Sing. ^ 

Kesuri, solicitous to hold his lands on the same terms as his ancestors, 
namely, service to the lord paramount assembled his adherents, and with 
his second brother, Futteh Sing, departed for the imperial camp, to 
proffer his service. The Munohurpur chief, the elder branch of the family, 
was in the royal camp, and having regained his lost consequence by the 
depression of Khundaila, was by no means willing again to part with it. 
He intrigued with the second brother, Futteh Sing, to whom he proposed 
a division of the lands • the latter lent himself to the intrigue, and the 
Dewan, seeing that a family quarrel would involve the destruction of them 
all, repaired to Khundaila, and through the mother, a Gor Rajpootni, he 
advocated the partition. A census was accordingly made of the popula- 
tion, and a measurement of the lands, of whieh two portions were assigned 
to Futteh Sing, and the three remaining to the Raja. The town itself 
was partitioned in the same manner. Henceforth, the brothers held no 
intercourse with each other, and Kesuri preferred Kaotah as his residence, 
though whenever he came to Khundaila, Futteh Sing withdrew. Things 
remained in this state until the Dewan prompted his master to get rid of 
the agreement which had secured the ascendancy of Munohurpur in the 
Sbekhawut federation, by destroying his brother. The Dewan arranged 
a friendly meeting at Kaotah for the avowed purpose of reconciliation, 
when Futteh Sing fell a victim to assassination ; but the instigator to 
the crime met his proper reward, for a splinter of the sword which slew 
Futteh Sing entered his neck, and was the occasion of his death. 

Kesuri Sing, having thus recovered all his lost authority, from the 
contentions at court conceived he might refuse the tribute of Rewasso, 
hitherto paid to the Ajmere treasury, while that of Khundaila went to 
Narnol. Syed Abdoolla, then Vizier, found leisure to resent this insult, and 
sent a force against Khundaila. Every Ra^silote in the country assembled 
to resist the Toork, and even his foe of Munohurpur sent his quota, led by 
the dhalhae (foster-brother), to aid the national cause. Thus strengthened, 
Kesuri determined to oppose the royal forces hand to hand in the plain, and 
the rival armies encountered at. the border town of IVolee. While victory 
manifested a wish to side with the confederated Shekhawuts, the old jea- 
ousies of Munohurpur revived, and he withdrew his quota from the field, atr 
the same moment that the Kasulli chief, on whom much depended, was slain- 
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To crown these misfortunes, the Larkhani chief of Danta, basely deeming 
this an opportunity to consult his own interest, abandoned the field, to t»»ke 
possession of Rewasso. The ‘lion* of Kkundaila (Kesuri), observing these 
defections, when the shout of u Jy ! jy !” (victory, victory), already rang in 
his ears, could not help exclaiming, in the bitterness of despair, “Had Futteh 
Sing been here, he would not have deserted me.” He disdained, however, 
to give way, and prepared to meet his fate like a true Raesilofce. Sending 
to where the battle yet raged for his youngest brother, Oodey Sing, he 
urged him to save himself ; but the young Rajpoot scorned obedience to such 
a behest, until Kesqri made known his determination not to quit the field, 
adding that if he also were slain, there would be an end of his line* Others 
joined their persuasions, and even attempted to turn Kesuri from his purpose. 
‘‘No,” replied the chief, “I have no desire for life ; two black deeds press 
upon me ; the murder of my brother, and the curse of the Oharuns of Bikaner, 
whom I neglected at the distribution of the nuptial gifts. I will not add a 
third by dastardly flight.” As Oodey Sing reluctantly obeyed, while the 
swords rung around him, Kesuri made a hasty sacrifice to Awini-matti 
(mother earth), of which flesh, blood, and earth are the ingredients. He cut 
pieces from his own body, but as scarcely any blood flowed, his own uncle, 
Mokum Sidg of Allodah, parted with some of his, for so grand an obligation 
as the retention of Khundaila. Mixing his own flesh, and his uncle’s blood, 
with a portion of his own sandy soil, he formed small balls in dan (gift), for 
the maintenance of the land to his posterity. The D'homb (bard), who 
repeated the incantations, pronounced the sacrifice accepted, and that seven 
generations of his line should rule in Khundaila.* The brave Kesuri was 
Sain, the town taken, and Oodey Sing carried to Ajmere, where he remained 
three years in captivity. At this time, the chiefs of Oodipoor and Kasulli 
determined to cut. off the royal garrison in Khundaila; but apprehensive of 
the danger it might occasion to their chief, they sent a special messenger to 
Ajmere, to acquaiht the viceroy of their scheme, previous to its execution, to 
prevent his being implicated. Khundaila was surprised, and Deonath and 
three hundred Toorks put to the sword. The viceroy, desirous to recover the 
j)lace, consulted his prisoner, who offered to re-instabe him if he granted him 
liberty. The Nawab demanded a hostage, but the young Rajpoot said he 
knew of none but his own mother, who willingly became the pledge for her 
son. He fulfilled his agreement, and the viceroy was so pleased with his 
frank and loyal conduct, that on paying a large nuzzerana , he restored him 
to his capital. 

Oodey Sing’s first act was to assemle his breatherm in order to punish 
Munohurpoor, whose treachery had caused them so much misery. The foster- 
brother, who commanded on that occasion, was again entrusted with the 
command ; but ho fled after a sharp encounter, and Munohurpur was invest- 
ed Seeing he had no chance of salvation, he had again recourse to ckul 
(stratagem). There were two feudatories Of Noonkhurn’s line, joint-holder^ 
of Khajrolli, who had long been at variance with Deep Sing of Kasulli, th e 
principal adviser of the young Raja of Khundaila. They were gained ove r 
to the purpose of the Munohurpur ehief, who sent them with a private mess^ 

* The fifth, as will he seen hereafter, has been expelled, and authority usurped by the 
Kasulli branch of the family, and unless some f ortanate change should occur, the devotion of 
Kesuri was useless, and th# prophecy must fall to the ground, 
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age to Deep Sing, that no sooner should Munohurpur fall than he would be 
deprived of Kasulli. These treacherous proceedings Were but too common 
amongst “the sons of Shekbji.” Deep Sing fell into the snare, and at break 
of day, when the trumpets sounded for the assault, the drums of the Kasulli 
chief were heard in full march to his estate* Oodey Sing, thus deprived 
of his revenge followed Deep Sing, who, aware of his inability to cope with 
his immediate chief, fled for succour to Jeypoor, and Kasulli fell a sacrifice to 
the artifices which preserved Munohurpur. The great Jey Sing then ruled 
Amber; he received the suppliant chief, and promised him ample redress, on 
his swearing to become his vassal and tributary. Deep Sing swore allegiance 
to the gadi of Jey Sing, and signed a tributary engagement of four thousand 
rupees annually ! 

Thus recommenced the Surpremacy of Amber over the confederated She- 
khawuts, which had been thrown off ever since the dispute regarding the 
colts of Amrufcsir, the ancient mark of homage, when “the sons of Shekh- 
ji’> consisted only of a few hundred armed men. Shortly after this transaction) 
Jey Sing proceeded to the Ganges to fulfil certain rites upon an eclipse, and 
while performing his ablutions in the sacred stream, and the gifts for distribu* 
tion to the priests being collected on the bank, he inquired “who was present 
to receive dan that day V y The Kasulli chief, spreading out the skirt of his 
garment, replied, he was an applicant. Such dan (gifts) being only given to 
mmgtas } or mendicants, in which class they put priests, poets, and the poor, 
the Raja asked, laughing, “What is your desire, Thakoorf 7 To which Deep 
Sing replied, that through his intercession the son of Futteh Sing might 
obtain his fathers share of Khundaila; which request was complied with. 

This occurrence was in A* D. 1716, when the Jats were rising into 
power) and when all the minor Rajas served with their contingents under 
the great Jey Sing, as lieutenant of the emperor. Along with the princes of 
Kerowli, Bhadorea, Sheopur, and many others of the third rank, was Oodey 
Sing of Khundaila. During the siege of Thoon, the Shekhawut chief waar 
Reprimanded for neglect of duty, and although he owed a double allegiance to 
Jey Sing, as his natural liege lord and lieutenant of the king, he wwd not 
brook the censure from one of hi3 own race, and indignantly withdrew from 
the siege. Chooramun the Jat, having contrived to make his peace with the 
Syed vizier, when Thoon was upon the eve of surrender, and Oodey Sing 
being implicated in this intrigue. Jey Sing, who was mortified at an occur- 
rence which prevented the gratification of a long-cherished resentment again-* 
At the upstart Jats, determined that the Khundaila chief should sufler 
for his audacity. Attended by the imperialists under Bazeed Khan, and all 
his homo clans, he laid siege to the citadel called Oodigurb. Oodey Sing 
held out a month in his castle he had constructed and called by his own 
name, when his resources failing, he fled to Nuroo in Marwar, and bin son, 
Sowae Sing, presented the keys, throwing himself on the clemency of the 
conqueror. He was well received, and pardoned, on condition of becoming 
tributary to Amb'er. He followed the example of the Kasulli chief, ana 
signed an engagement to pay annually one lakh of rupees. From this a de- 
duction of fifteen thousand was subsequently made, and in time b^ing re- 
duced twenty thousand more, sixty-five thousand continued to be the tribute 
of Khundaila,* until the decay of both the parent staifeeand its scion, when the 
weakness of the former, and the merciless outrages of the predatory powers* 

42 
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P&than and Mahrafcta, rendered its amount uncertain and difficult to realkd 
Moreover, recalling his promise to Deep Sing, he restored the division of the 
lands as existing prior to the murder of Futteh Sing, viz. three shares to 
Sowae Sing, with the title of chief of the Shekhawuts, and two to Dheer 
Sing, son of Futteh Sing. The young cousin chieftains, now joint-holders 
of Khundaila, attended their liege lord with their contingent ; and Oodey 
Sing, taking advantage of their absence, with the aid of a band of outlawed 
Larkhanis, surprised and took Khundaila. Attended by the Jeypoor troops, 
the son pei formed the dutiful task of expelling his father from his inherit- 
ance, who again fled to Nuroo, where he resided upon a pension of five rupe- 
es a day, given by his son, until His death. He, however, outlived Sowae 
Sing, who left three sons ; Bindrabun, who succeeded to Khundaila \ Simboo„ 
who had the appanage of Ranolli ; and Koosul, having that of Piperolli. 


CHAPTER VI. 

B indrabun Das adheres io Maffhu Sing in the civil wars of Amber . — * 
Partition of lands armulled . — Self-immolation of the Brahmins.—* 
Consequences to Bindrabun in his contest loitli Indur Sing, the other 
chief of Khundaila . — Civil war . — Prodigal expiatory sacrifice ofBmdra- 
bun.-~Ee abdicates , — Govind Sing. — Is assassinated.— Nursing-Das . — - 
Rise and devastation of the Mahrattas. — Seige of Khundaila. — Terms 
of redemption. — Murder of deputies b y the Mahrattas. — Indra Siotg 
perishes in the attempt to avenge them, — Pratap Sing,— Rise of the 
Seekur chief. — Transactions between Pratap and Nursing, his co- 
partner. — Pratap obtains the whole of Khundaila. — Nursing recovers 
by stratagem his share of Khundaila . — D omestic broils and feuds . — 
General assembly of the S adhani and Raesilots chiefs , to counteract 
the encroachments of Ambey. — Treaty between the Shekhawuts and 
the court of Amber . — Violated by the latter . — The confederacy assault 
the town of ITuldea faction. — Pursing refuses tribute to the court , and 
Khundaila/ is sequestrated,— Nursing and Pratap treacherously made 
captive, and conveyed to Jeypoor. — Khundila annexed to the fisc . 
BiptDRibun Das steadfastly adhered to the Madhu Sing in the civil 
wars which ensued for the gadi of Amber, and the latter, when success 
attended his cause wished to reward the important services of his feudatory. 
At his request, he consented that the partition of the lands which has caused 
so much bloodshed should .be annulled, and that Bindrabun should rule as 
aole lord of Khundaila. Five thousand men were placed under his command 
for the expulsion of the minor r Indur Sing, grandson of Deo Sing, who 
made a stout resistance for many months ; but at length his little castle was 
no longer tenable, and he fled to Parasoli, where he again, defended himself 
and was again . on the point of surrender, when an unexpected accident 
not only saved him from exile, but restored him to his rights. 

The mercenaries were supported at the solo charge of Bindrabun, 
and as ids ancestors left no treasury, he was compelled to resort to the 
contribution called dind from his subjects, not even exempting the hierarchy 
Piqued at this unusual demand, some of the wealthiest Brahmins expostu- 
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laled with the Raja cm this indignity to the order. But their appeals 
were disregarded by their chief, whose existence depended on supplies. 
The loss of influence as well as wealth being the fruit of this disregard of 
their remonstrance, they had recourse to that singular species of revenge 
termed chandi , or self-immolation, and poignarded themselves in his 
presence, pouring maledictions on his head with their last breath* The 
blood of Brahmins now rested on the head of Bindr«bun ; even amongst 
his personal friends be laboured under a species of excommunication, 
and his liege lord, Madhu Sing of Amber, in order to expiate his in- 
direct share in the guilt, recalled his troops, and. distributed twenty 
thousand rupees to the Brahmins of his own capital Indur Sing had 
thus time to breathe, and having collected all his retainers, wisely joined 
the Jeypoor army assembling under the command of the celebrated 
Khoshialiram Bhora to chastise the Rao of Macherri, who was expelled 
and obliged to seek refuge with the Jats. In this service IndurSing 
so much distinguished himself, that, on the payment of a nuzzerana of 
fifty thousand rupees, he recovered his lost share of Khundaila, by a 
regular putla , or grant, of the Raja. 

Perpetual feuds, however between these two kings of Khundaila, each 
of whom hud his castle, or fortified palace. Each day “there was even in 
the gates’* of Khundaila, and at the hazard of prolixity we shall state how 
it was conducted, challenging the records of any civil war to produce 
an instance in which all the ties of blood and kindred were more disregarded 
than helium plusquam civile . 

Indur Sing had popularity on his side to balance tho other’s superior 
power, and he was briskly pushing an attack on Oodigurh, the castle of his 
opponent, when ho Waa joined by Raghunath Sing, the younger son of his foe- 
man. This youth, who had the township of Koochore in appanage, helped 
himself to three more, to retain which he sided with his father’s foe. Bindra- 
bun, in order to create a diversion, sallied out to attack Koochrore 5 to opp<feo 
wbioh, his son, together with his nephew, Prifchi Sing of Ranolli and his re- 
tainers, withdrew from the batteries to defend it. But tho attack on Koo- 
chore had already failed, and Bindradbun was on his retreat to regain Khun- 
daila, when he was intercepted. The battle took place outside the city , 
whose gates Were shut against friend and foo, to prevent a pell-mell entry 1 
At the same time, the siege of Oodigurh was not slackened; it was defend- 
ed by Govind Sing, the eldest son of Sindrabun, while the batteries agains t 
it were commanded by another near kinsman, Nahr &ing of Cherana. For 
several days daily combats ensued, in which were to bo seen father and son, 
uncles and nephews, and cousins within every degree of affinity, destroying 
each other. At length* both parties were exhausted and a compromise en- 
sued* in which Indur Sing obtained the rights he had so manfully vindicated. 

At this time, a dying and desultory effort to regain his lost power was 
made by Nujuf Kooli Tvhan, at the head of the imperialists, who, conducted 
by the traitorous Macherri Rao, led the royal army into tho lands of the con- 
federacy to raise contributions, for which ho was cordially and laudably de- 
tested. Nowul Sing of Nowulgurh, Bagh Sing of Keytri, Soorajmul of 
Bussao, all chieftains of the Sadhanis, unable to comply with the requisi- 
tions, were carried off, and retained captive till ransomed for many lakhs of 
rupees ; all eventually raised upon tho impoverished husbandman and indus- 
trious merchant. 
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The din of civil war having ended, the ministers of religion never ceased 
pouring into the ears of Bindrabun, the necessity of expiation and oblations 
for the murder of their brethren, and he was daily sacrificing the birthright 
of his children, in grants of the best lands of Khundaila, to these drones of 
society, when Govind, the heir apparent, remonstrated, which was follwed by 
the abdication of Bindrabun, who, appropriating five townships and the 
impost duties of Khundaila for his support, left the cares of government to* 
his son,* 

Govind Sing did not long enjoy the honours of chief of the Raesilotes. 
The year of his elevation having produced an unfavourable harvest, at the 
request of his vassal of Ranolli he proceeded to inspect the crops prepaiatoiy 
to a reduction in the assessment. Less superstitious than his father, ho 
persevered in spite of the predictions of the astrologer, who told 1dm, “to 
beware the ides (amavns) of Pteushr/ 7 and not to go abroad that day. In 
the course of the excrusion, one of his personal attendants, a Rajkot of 
Kajrolli, had lost some valuable article entrusted to his charge, and the 
impetuous chief broardly taxed hrm with theft. His protestalions of 
innocence were unavailing, and considering himself dishonoured by the* 
imputation, which might possibly be followed by some disgraceful punish- 
ment, he determined to anticipate his chief, and murdered him that night. 
Govind left five sons, Nursing Soorajmul (who had D odea), Bagh Sing, 
Jawan Sing, and Runjeet, all of whom had families. 

Nursing-Das, his eldest son, succeeded. In spite of internal dissensions, 
oecasional chastisement, and pecuniary exactions from the imperial armies 
of those of their immediate liege lord of Amber, the confederated frerage 
of Shekhavati had increased their territory and population. Only the 
shadow of a name now remained to the empire of the Great Mogul ; and? 
their own? lord- paramount, satisfied with a certain degree of homage, 
tribute, and service on emergencies, was little inclined to- trench further 
upon their national independence. But a new enemy had now arisen, and 
though of their own faith, far more destructive than even the intolerant 
Islamite. Happy were the inhabitants of the desert, who had an ocean 
of sand between them ami this scourge of India, the insatiable Mahratta. 
After the fatal day of Maiita, where the evil genius of Rajpootana enabled 
De Boigne to give the last blow to her independence, the desultory hordes' 
roved in bands through the lands of the confederation, plundering, 
murdering, and carrying off captive the principal chiefs or their child- 
ren, as hostages for contributions they could not realize, These were 
dragged about after their armies, until the hardships and indignities they 
underwent made them sell every article of value, or until the charge of 
keeping, or the trouble of guarding them, rendered their prolonged capti- 
vity burdensome lotho wandering Southrons. 

Let us follow the path of the barbarians, and trace only one day’s 
acts of outrage. When the Mahrattas entered the lauds of the federa- 
tion, soon after the battle of Mairta, they first attacked Bae. The 
inhabitants, knowing that they had no hope of mercy from these marauders, 
fled, cairvrng away all the effects they could to the larger to wt a, while a 
garrison of eighty Rajpoots took post in the little castle, to defend the point 
of honour against this new assailant. Bie was stormed ; not one tfajpo* fc 

*His second son, Baghunath, had Kooohoie in appaoago. 
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would accept of quarter, and all were put bo the swoid. The enemy pio- 
ceeded to Khundaila, the route marked by similar fcraGts of blood. When 
within two co$8 of the town, the horde halted at Hodegong, and a Pundit* 
was sent to Rao Iudur Sing to settle the contribution, which was fixed 
at twenty thousand rupees besides three thousand in ghoos f (bribe), 
for the Brahmin negotiator. The two chitffe, who negotiated on the j.art of 
the joint Rajas of Khundaila, proceeded with the pundit to the enemy's 
camp; their names weie Nowal and Duleel As it was out of their power 
to realize so large a sum, they were accompanied by joint revenue officers of 
Khundaila as ole , or hostage, when to their dismay, the Southron commander 
demurred, and said they themselves must lemain. One of the chieftains, 
with the sang froid which a Rajpoot never loses, coolly replied, that should 
not be, and taking his hooka from his attendant, began unceremoniously to 
smoke, when a rude JDekhany knocked the pipe from his hand. The 
Thakoor’s sword was unsheathed m an instant, bi t ere he had time to use 
it a pistol-ball passed through his brain. Duleel Sing’s party attempting to 
avenge their companion were cut off to a man , and Ii dur Sing, who had 
left Khundaila to learn how the negotiations ^ped, arnved just in time to 
see his clansmen butchered. He was advised to regain Khundaila ; <f No* 
replied the iutrepid Raesilote • “better that I should fall before the gates 
of Khundaila than enter them after such disgiace, without avenging my 
kinsmen.” Dismounting from his horse he turned him loose. Ids adherents 
following his example ; and sword in hand they rushed on the host of 
assassins and met their fate. Indur Smg was stretched besides his vassals, 
and, strange to say, Duleel was the only survhor: though covered witlfe 
wounds, he was taken up alive, and cariicd to the hostile camp. 

Such was the opening scene of the lengthened tragedy enacted in 
Shekhavali, w T hen Mahratta actors succeeded to Pathans and Moguls; heirs 
to their worst feeling, without one particle of their magnanimity or courtesy. 
But the territoiy of the confederacy was far too narrow a stage; even the 
entire plain of India appeared at one time too restricted for the hj'dra- 
headed banditti, nor is there a j rincipality, district, or even township, 
from the Sutlej to the sea, where similar massacres have not been known, 
and but for our interposition, such scenes would have continued to the 
present hour. 

Pratap Sing, who succeeded his brave father in his share of the 
patrimony, was at this crisis with his mother at Sikrae, a strong fort in the 
hi Is, ton miles from Khundaila. To save the town, the principal men dug 
up the grain-pits selling their property to release their minor chief from 
further trouble. Having obtained all they could, the enemy proceeded to the 
lands of the Sadi anis. Oodipoor was the first assaulted, taken, and sacked * 
the walls were knocked down, and the floors dug up in search of treasure. 
After, four day's havock, they left it a ruin, and marched against the nor- 
thern chieftains of Smghana, Jhoonjoonoo, and Keytri. On the departure 

„ , — 

* The ministers of religion wore the only clorls amongst this race of depredators, and th^y 
were not behind the most illiterate m cupidity, and to say tho tiufch, oourage, when required; 
and as for skill in negotiation, a Main a tta Brahmin stand, alone . keen, skilful, and imperturb- 
able, he would have bafHcd Mathiavelh himself, 

t Ohoo8 is liteially 'a bribe/ and no treaty or transaction tv as ever carried on without 
this stipulation. So eacicd was the ghoos held, from tyrant usage, that the ghoos should go 
to the puvy purse ! 
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of the foe, young Pratap and his kinsman. Nursing, took of their abode 
in Khundaila; but; soaroely had they recovered from tho effects of Dekani 
incursion, before demands were made by their liege lord of Amber for the 
tribute. Pratap made his peace by assigning a fourth of the harvest ; h\x t 
Nursing in the procrastinating and haughty spirit of his ancestors, despised 
an arrangement which, he said (and with justicej, would reduce him to the 
level of a common Bhomia landholder. 

At this period^ a remote branch of the Khundada Shekhawuts began to 
disclose a spirit that afterwards gained him disbintion. Devi Sing, chieftain 
of Seekur, a descendant of Rio Tirmul of Kasulli, had added to the patri- 
mony by the usurpation of no less than twenty-five large townships, as 
Lohagurra, Kho, &c. ; and he deemed this a good opportunity, his chief 
being embroiled with the court, to make an attack on Rewasso ; but death 
put a stop to the ambitious views of the Seekur chieftain. Having no 
issue, he bad adopted Luchmun Sing, son of the Shahpura Thakoor ; but 
the Jeypoor court, which had taken great umbrage at thesj most unjustifiable 
assaults of the Seekur chief on hi3 weaker brethren, commanded Nundram 
Huldia (brother of the prime minister Doulet Ram), collector of the 
Shekhawut tribute, to attack and humble him. No sooner were tho 
orders of the court promulgated, that all the Barwuttias* gathered round 
the standard of the collector, to aid in the redemption of their patrimonies 
wrested from them by the Seekur. Besides the Khundaila chief in person 
there were the Pititawuts of Ivasulli, Bilara, and others of Tirmui’s stock 5 
and even the Sadhanis, who little interfered in the affairs of the Raesilotes, 
repaired with joy with their tiibute and their retainers to the camp of tho 
Jeypoor commander, to depress the Seekur chief, who rapidly rising over 
them all. Devi Sing, it may be imagined, was no common character, to 
have excited such universal hatred ; and his first care had been to make 
strong friends at eburt, in order to retain what he had acquired. He had 
especia’ly cultivated the minister's friendship, which was now turned to 
account. A deputation, consisting of a Ohondawut chief, the Dewan of 
Seekur, and that important character the Dhabhae, repaired to the Huldia,. 
and implored him in the name of the deceased, not to give up his infant son 
to hungry and revengeful Barwuttiafi. The Huldia said there was but one 
way by which he could avoid the fulfilment of his court's command, which 
was for them, as he approiched tho place, to congregate a force so formidable 
from its numbers, as to exonerate him from all suspicion of collision* With 
the treasury of Devi Sing, overflowing from the spoliation of tho Kaim- 
khani of Futtehpur, it was easy to afford such indemnity to the Huldia, at 
whose approach to Seekur ten thousand men appeared to oppose him. 
Having made a shew of investing Seekur, and expended a good deal of 
ammunition, he addressed his court, where his brother was minister, stating 
he could make nothing of Seekur without great loss, both of time, men, and 
money, and advising an acceptance of the proffered submission. Without 
waiting a reply, he took two lakhs as a fine for his sovereign, and a present 
of one for himself. The seige was broken up, and Seekur was permitiid to 
prosecute his schemes ; in which he was not a little aided by the continued 

* Barnntfia. is ‘one cypitrififcorV from bnr t ’out of,’ an<l witflun, *a country. rm<l it uuvans 
either an exile, ov outlaw, according to the mtaasuro of crime which caused hit? bauishtuenb 
from hia country. 
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feud of the co-partner chiefs of Khundaiia. Pratap took advantage of 
Nursing’s non-compliance with the court's requisition, and his consequent 
disgrace, to settle the feud of their fathers, and unite both shares in hia 
own person ; and stipulated in return to be responsible for the whole tribute, 
be ready with his contingent to serve the court and pay besides a handsome 
nuzzeranaon investiture. 'The Holdia was about to comply, when Rawul 
lndur Sing of Samote, chief of the Nathawut clan, interceded for Nursing, 
and inviting him to his own responsibility to the camp, acquainted him with 
the procedure of his rival, in whose name the patent for Khundaila was 
actually made out; “but even now/’ said this noble chief, “ I will stay it 
if you comply with the terms of the court.” But Nursing either would not 
or could not, and the Samote chief urged his immediate departure ; adding 
that as he came under his guarantee, he was desirous to see him safe back, 
for u such were the crooked ways of the Amber house/’ that if he prolong- 
ed his stay, he might be involved in ruin in his desire to protect him. 
Accordingly, at dusk, with sixty of his own retainers, he escorted him to 
Nowulgurh, and the next morning he was in his castle of Govindgurh. The 
precautions of the Samote chief were not vain, and he was reproached and 
threatened with the court’s displeasure, for permitting Nursing's departure; 
but he nobly replied, “he had performed the duty of a Rajpoot, and would 
abide the consequences.” As the sequel will further exemplify the corrup- 
tions of courts, and the base passions of kindred, under a system of feudal 
government, we shall trespass on the reader’s patience by recording the 
result. 

Samote and Chomoo are the chief house of the Nathawut clan ; the 
elder branch enjoying the title of Rawul, with supremacy over the numerous 
vassalage. But these two families had often contested the lead, and their 
fends had caused much bloodshed. On the disgrace of lndur Sing, as 
already related, his jival of Chomoo repaired to court, and offered so large 
a nuzzerana as to be invested with rights of seniority. Avarice and 
revenge were good advocates : a warrant was made out and transmitted to 
lndur Sing (still serving with the collector of the tribute) for the sequestra- 
tion of Samote, Placing, like a dutiful subject, the warrant to his forehead, 
he instantly departed for Samote, and commanded the removal of his family 
his goods and chattels, from the seat of his ancestors, and went into exile in 
Manvar. In after times, his R mi had a grant of the village of Peeplye, to 
which the magnanimous, patriotic, and loyal lndur Sing, when he found 
the hand of death upon him, repaired, that he might die in the lands of the 
Cuchwahas, and have his ashes buried amongst his father. This man, who 
was naturally brave, acted upon the nbstract principle of swemdherma, or 
‘fealty’ which is not even now explored, in the midst of corruption and 
demoralization. lndur Sing would have been fully justified, according to 
all the principles which govern these states, in resisting the iniquitous man- 
date. Such an act might have been deemed as rebellious by those who look 
only at the surface of things ; but let the present lords paramount go deeper 
when they have to decide between a Raja and his feudatories, and look to, 
the origin and condition of both, and the ties which alone can hokLsuch 
associations together 

To return : Pratap Sing, having thus obtained the whole of Khundaila, 
commenced the demolition of a fortified gate, whence during the feuds his 
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.antagonist used to p fay some swivels against his castle. While the work of 
destruction was advancing; an omen occurred, foreboding evil to Pratap* An 
image of ©mesa, the god of wisdom and protector of the arts, (more especially 
of architecture), was fixed in the wall of this gate, which an ill-fated and 
uninteution d blow knocked from its elevated position to the earth, and 
being of terra cotta , his fragments lay dishonoured and scattered on the 
pavement. Notwithst mding this, the demolition was completed, and the 
long obnoxious gateway levelled with the earth. Pratap, having adjusted 
affairs in the capital, proceeded against Rewasso, which he reduced, and 
then laid seige to ^Govindgurh, aided by a detachment of the Huldia. 
Having encamped at Goorah, two eoss from it, and twice that distance from 
Ranolli, its chief, who still espoused the cause of his immediate head, the 
unfortunate Nursing, sent his minister to the Huldia, offering not only to 
be responsible for all Arrears due by Nursing, but also handsome douceur , to 
restore him to his rights. He repaired to Khundaila stationed a party in the 
fortified palace of Nursing, and consented that they should be expelled, as 
if by force of his adherents, from Govindgurh. Accordingly Soorajmul and 
Bagb Sing, the brothers of Nursing, in the dead of night, with one hundred 
and fifty followers, made a mock attack on the Huldia’s followers, expellg 
them, and made good a lodgment in their ancient dwelling. Pratap weh 
highly exasperated ; and to render the acquisition useless, he ordered ted 
possession of a point which commanded the mahl ; but here he was antici. 
pated by his opponent, whose party now poured into Khundaila. He then 
cut off tlnir supplies of water, by fortifying the reservoirs and Wells, and 
this brought matters to a crisis. An action, ensued, in which many were 
killed on each side, when the traitorous Huldia interposed the five coloured 
banner, and caused the combat to cease. Nursing, at this juncture, joined 
the c unbat mts in person, from his cistle of his Govindgurh, and a treaty 
was forthwith set on foot, which left the district of Rewasso to Pratap, and 
restored to Nursing his share of Khundaila. 

These domestic broils continued, however, and occasions were perpetual- 
ly recurring to bring the rivals in collision. The first was on the festival of 
the Qangore ;* the next on the Ranolli chief placing in durance a vassal of 
Pratap, which produced a general gathering of the clans : both ended in an 
appeal to the lord-paramount, who soon merged the office of arbitrator in 
that of dictator. 

The Sadhanuj, or chieftains of northern Shekhavati, began to feel the bad 
effects of these feuds of the R iesilotes and to express dissatisfaction at the 
progressive advances of the Jeypoor court for the establishment of its supra- 
njaoy, Until this period they had escaped any tributary engagement, and 
Only recognized their connexion with Amber by mark of homage and fealty 
on lapses, which belonged more to kindred than political superiority. But 
as tfie armies of the court were now perpetually on the frontiers, and might 
soon pass over, they deemed it necessary to take measures for their safety. 
The township of Tooe, appertaining to Nowu lgurh, had already been seized, 
and Ranolli was battered for the restoration of the subject of Pratap. 
These were grievances which affected all the Sa lhanis, who perceiving they 
could no longer preserve their neutrality, determined to abandon their 


* See Vol, X, p. 599 , for an account of this festival, 
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internal dissensions, and from a system of general defence. Accordingly*’ 
a general assembly of the Sadhani lords, ana as many of the Raesilotes as 
chose to attend, was announced at the ancient place of rendezvous, Oodipoor. 
To increase the solemnity of the occasion, and to banish all suspicion' of 
treachery, as well as to extinguish ancient feuds, and reconcile chiefs who 
had never met but in hostility, it was unanimously agreed that ' > w 'st 
sacred pledge of good faith, the Noon-dab * or dipping the hand in the 
should take place. 

The entire body of the Sadhani lords, with all their retainers, met at 
the appointed time, as did nearly all the Raesilotes,* excepting the joint 
chieftains of Khundaibi, too deeply tainted with mutual distrust to take 
part in this august and national congress of all ‘“the children of ^hekhji.” 
It was decided in this grand council, that all internal strife should cease ; 
and that for the future, whenever ic might o:>cur, there should be no appeals 
to the arbitration of Joy poor ; but that on all such occasions, or where the 
general interests were endangered, a meeting should take placo at ‘ e the Pass 
of Oodipoor, ,J to deliberate and decide, but above all to repel by force of 
arms, if necessary, the further encroachments of the court. This unusual 
measure alarmed the court of Amber, and when oppression had generated the 
determined resistance, it disapproved and disowned the p;oceedings of its 
lieutenant, who was superseded by Rora Ram, with orders to secure the 
person of his predecessor. His flight preserved him from captivity in the dunge- 
ons of Amber, but his estates, as well as those of the minister, his brother, 
Were resumed, and all their property was confiscated. 

The new commander, who was a tnilor by caste, was ordered to follow 
tho Huldia to the last extremity j for, in these regions, displaced ministers 
and rebels are identical. It was expected if they did not lose their heads, to 
see them in opposition to the orders of their eoveroign lord,^ whose slaves they 
had so lately proclaimc 1 themselves; in fact, a rebel minister in Rajwarra, 
is like an ex Tory or ex-Whig elsewhere, nor does restoration to the councils 
of his sovereign, perhaps in a few short months after he carried arms against 
him, plundered his subjects, and carried conflagration in his towns, excifc* 
more than transient emotion. The new commander whs eager to obtain the 
services of the assembled Shekhawuts against the Huldias, but experience had 
given them wisdom ; and they not only exacted stipulations befitting their 
position, the price of this aid, but what was of more consequence, negotiated 
the conditions of their future connexion with the lord-paramount. 

The first article was the immediate restoration of the townships which 
the Huldia had seized upon as Tooo, Gwala, &c. 

The second , that the court should disavow all pretension^ to exact 
tribute beyond what they had voluntarily stipulated, and which they would 
remit to the capital. 

Third, that on no account should the armies of the court enter the 
lands of the confederation, the consequences of which had been so strongly 
marked in the atrocities at Khundaila. 

Fourth, that the confederacy would furnish a contingent for the service 
of the court, which should b? paid by the court whilo so employed. 


* Noon or loon ‘salt/ and dulna, ‘to (lip, bospatter, or sprinkle,’ 
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The treaty being ratified through the intervention of the new command- 
er and having received in advance 10,000 rupees for their expenses, the chiefs 
wi’fch their retaineis repaired to the capital, after paying homage to their lcige 
lord zealously set to work to execute its orders on the Huldia faction, who 
were dispossessed of their estates. But, as observed in the annals of the 
parent state, Jeypoor had obtained the distinction of the jootha aurlar , or 
‘lying court/ of the justness of which epithet it afforded an illustration in 
its conduct to the confederated chieftains, who soon discovered the difference 
between promises and performance. They had done their duty, but they 
obtained not one of ihe advantages for which they agreed to serve the court ; 
and they had tho mortification to see they had merely displaced the garrisons 
of the Huldia for those of Rora Ram. After a short consultation, they 
determined to seek themselves the justice that was denied them ; according- 
ly, they assaulted in succession the towns occupied by Rora Ram’s myrmi- 
dons, drove them out, and made over to their original proprietors. 

At the same time, the court having demanded the usual tribute from 
Nursing Das, which was always in arrear, he had the imprudence to stone 
the agent, who was a relation of the minsiter. He hastened to the presence, 
4< threw his turban at the Raja’s fee t,” sayiug, he was dishonoured for ever, 
a mandate was instantaneously issued for the sequestration of Khundaila and 
the capture of Nursing who bade his liege lord defiance from his castle of 
Govindgurh: but his co-partner, Pratap Sing, having no just cause of 
apprehension, remained in Khundaila, which was environed by the Jeypoor 
troops under Assaram. His security was his ruin ; but the wily Banyan 
(Assaram), who wished to seize at once the joint holders of the estate, offered 
no molestation to Pratap, while he laid a plot for the other. He imited his 
return, on the buchun , or ‘pledge of safety/ of the Munohurpoor chief. Nur- 
sing did not hesitate, for rank as was the character of his countrymen in these 
degenerate days, no Rajpoot had ever incurred the epithet of Buohun-chookp 
tenfold more odious than that of murderer, and which no future action, 
however brilliant, could obliterate, even from his descendants to the latest 
posterity. On the faith of this luchun , Nursing came, and a mock 
negotiation was c irried on for the arrears of tribute, and time fixed for 
payment. Nursing returned to Khundaila, and Assaram broke up his 
camp and moved away. The crafty Banyan, having thus successfully 
thrown him off his guard, on -the third day rapidly retraced his steps, and at 
midnight surrounded Nursing in his abode, who was ordered to proceed 
forthwith to the camp. Burning with indignatioi, he attempted self-des- 
truction, but was withheld ; and accompanied by a few Rajpoot who swore 
to protect or die with him, he joined Assaram to see the issue. 

A simple plan was adopted to secui’e Pratap, and he fearlessly obeyed 
the summons. Both parties remained in camp ; the one was amused with 
a negotiation for his liberation on the payment of a fine; the other had 
higher, hope* ; and in the indulgence of both, their vassals relaxed 
in vigilance. While they were at dinner, a party planted in ambuscade 
rushed on t, and before they could seize their arms, made captive both 
the chiefs. They were pinioned like felons, put into a covered carriage, 
despatched under the guard of five hundred men to the state-prison of 
Arab**, It is an axiom with these people, that the end sanctifies the mean?; 
and t&e prince and his minister congratulated each other on the complete 
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success of the scheme. Khundaila was declared khalisa (fiscal J, and garrisoned 
by five hundred men from the camp, while the interior feudatories, holding 
estates detached from the capital, were received on terms, and even allowed to 
hold thier fiefs on the promise that they did not disturb the sequestrated 
lands, 


CHAPTER VII. 


BagK Sing opposes the faithless court of A niter. — Uc is joined hy the 
celebrated George Thomas.— Desperate action.— Bagh Sing placed in 
the fortified palace at Khundaila.— His garrison, with his brother , 
slain by JE Turnout Sing , son of Pratap.—Bayh regains the palace . — 
The lands of Khundaila formed by Amber to two Brahmins . They are 
expelled by the feudatory Barwutfcias, who resist the court . — They 
become a banditti* — S ingram Sing , cousin to Prataj >, their leader.— rHe 
avoids the treachery of the courts — Llis d°aih. — T he confederacy unite in 
the league against Jodpoov.—New treaty with the Amber court , — 
Liberation of Pratap and Nursing . — Grmd union of the Shekhaimts 
A bhe Sing succeeds in Khundailai — Treachery of the court . — Hunwunt 
regains Govindgurh , Khundaila §c. — Restoration of Khooshialiram 
to the ministry of Jeypoor . — New investitures granted to the feudatories of 
Khundaila . — A bhe and Pratap inducted into their ancestral abodes.— 
Incident illustrative of the dejects of the Rajpoot feudal system. — Khundaila 
assailed by Luchman Sing chief of Seek ur. — Gallant defence of Hunwunt * 
—His death * — Surrender oj Khaundaila to Luchman S mg. — T he co heirs 
exiled.— Power and influence of Luchman Sing* — Foils the de- 
signs qf the Purohit.— Present attitude of Luchman Sin #. — Subordinate 
branches of the Shekhawuts.—The Sadhanis.—Thf'ir territories wrested 
from the Kaikhanis and Rajpoots. — The Keytri branch of the family of 
Sadhoo attains superiority ♦ — Bay A Sing of Keytri murders his own son*— 
The Larkhanis , — Revenues of SAckavafri* 

Deenaram IBohba was now (A. D. 1798-9) prime minister ot 
Jeypoor, and he no sooner heard of the success of Assaram, than he proceed 
ed to join him in pors>n, for the purpose of collecting the tribute due by 
the Sadhani chiefs. Having formed a junction with Assaram at Oodipoir 
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they marched to P«rsarampoor a town m the heart of the Sadhanis, whenee 
they issued commands for the tribute to be biought ; to expedite which, the 
ministers sent dhoos* to all the townships of the confederacy. This insulting 
process irritated the Sadhani to such a degree that they wiote to Deenaram 
to withdraw his paities instantly, and letracejns ^teps to Jhoonjoonoo, or 
abide the consequences , declaring, if he did so, that the co levtive tnbute, 
of which ten thousand was then ready, would be forthcoming. All had 
assented to this arrangement but Bagh Sing, biother of the captive prince of 
Khundaila, who was so incensed afc the faithless conduct of the court, after 
the great services they had so recently pei formed, that he determined to 
oppose by force of alms this infraction of their charter, which declared the 
inviolability of the territory of the confideLation so long as the tribute was 
paid. He was joined by five hundred men of Keytri, with which having 
levied contributions at Singhana and Futtehpur from the traitorous lord of 
Seekur, he invited to their aid the celebrated George Thomas, then carving 
out his fortunes amongst these discoidant to political elements. Nearly the 
hole of the Jeypoor mercenary and feudal army was embodied on this occa- 
sion, and although far superior in numbers to the confederation, yet the 
presence of Thomas and his regulars moie than counterpoised their numeri- 
cal mfeiiorifcy. The attack of Thomas was irresistible , the Jej poor lines led 
by Bora Ram gave w i /, and lost several pieces of aiti!lerj\ To redeem what 
the cowardice and ill conduct of the geneial in chief had lost, chieftain of 
Chomoo formed a qole or dense and band of the feudil chivalry, which he led 
in person against Thomas’s brigade, chaigmg bo the mouths of his guns. His 
object, the recovery of the guns, was attained with great slaughter on each 
side. The Chomoo chief (Runjeet Sing) was desperately wounded, Buhadur 
Sing, Pahar Sing, chiefs of the Khangarote clans, with many others, were 
slain by discharges of grape ; the guns were retrieved, and Thomas and his 
auxiliaries were deprived of a victory, and ultimately com rolled to re- 
treat^ 

The captive chief of Khundaila deemed this revolt and union of their 
countrymen favourable to their emancipation, and address thorn to this 
effect. A communication was made to the discomfited Roi Ram, who 
promised his influence, , provided an efficient body of Raesilotes joined his 
camp, and by their services seconded their requests. Bagh Sing was 
selected ; a man held in high esteem by both parties, and even the court 
manager of Khundaila found it necessary to retain his services, as it was 
by his influence only over his unruly brethorn that he was enable to make 
any thing of the new fiscal lands. For this purpose, and to preserve the 
jioint of honour, the manager permitted Bagh Sing to remain in the 
iumfied palace of Khundaila, who with a small party of his brefchivmr but on 
being selected to lead the quotas of his country men with the court command- 
er, he left his younger brother, Luchman Sing as his deputy. 

* X>hoos is an expedient to hasten tlio compliance) of a demand from a dependent. A, 
party of horse piooeeds to the township, and are commanded to receivo'Bo much per day till 
the exaction is complied with If the Ihooa is lefused, it is considered, tantamount to an 
appeal to aims 

t Franklin, in his lifj of George Thomas, desciibes this battle circumstantially ; but 
makes it appeal an atfaii of the Jeypoor court, with Thomas and tho Mahrattas, in which the 
phekhawuts are not mentioned Thomas gives the Rajpoot chivalry full praise for thoir 
gallant bearing — Memoii o^Gooige Thomas, p 1 Q&. 
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No sooner did ifc reach the ears of Hunwunt Sing of Sillede, son of the 
captive Pratap, that Bagh Sing had joined the army, than in the true 
spirit of these relentless feuds, he determined to attempt the castle. As 
soon as the darkness of night favoured his design, he hastened its accomplish- 
ment, escaladed it, and put the unprepared garrison to the sword. Intelli- 
gence of this event reached Bagh Sing at Ran olli, who instantly counter- 
marched, and commenced the assault, into which even the towns people 
entered heartly, inspired as they Were with indignation at the atrocious 
murder of the young chief. The day was extremely h t ; the defendants 
fought for their existence, for their reader could not hope for mercy. The 
assailants were served with the beat fo^d ; such as the enthusiasm, that even 
the women forgot their fears, and cheered them on as the ladders were 
planted against the last point of defence. Then the white flag was dis- 
played, and the gate opened, but the murderer had fled. 

Manji Das succeeded Deenaram as minister of Jeypoor ; and Rora Ram, 
notwithstanding his disgraceful defeat and the lampoons of the bards, con- 
tinued to be collector of the Shekhawut tribute, and farmed the fiscal lands 
of Khundaila to a Brahmin for twenty thousand rupees annually. This 
Brahmin, in conjunction with another speculative brother, had taken a lease 
of the Map a Rahdari , or town and transit duties at Joypoor, which having 
been profitable, they now agreed to take on lease the sequestrated lands of 
Khundaila. Having not only fulfilled their contract in the fiist year, but put 
money in their pocket, they renewed it fur two more. Aided by a party of 
the S illeJiposhians of the court, the minister of religion shewed he was no 
messenger of peace, and determined to make the most of his ephemeral power, 
ho not only levied contrbutions on the yet independent feudatories, but at- 
tacked those who resisted, and carried several of their castles sword in hand. 
The brave “sons of Raesii* could not bear this new mark of contumely and 
bad faith of the court,— “to be made the sport of a tailor and a Brahmin,” — * 
and having received intimation from the captive chiefs that there was no 
hope of their liberty, they at once throw away the scabbard, and commenced' a 
scone of indiscriminate vengeance, which the Rajpoot often has recourse to 
when urged to despair. They at once assailed Khundaila, and in spite of the 
resistance of seven thousand I) adoopuntis, dispossessed the Purohit; and sacked 
it. Then advancing with the Jeypoor domains, they spread terror and des- 
truction, pillaging oven the estates of the queen. Fresh troops were sent 
against them, and after many actions the confederacy was broken up. The 
JRanolli chief and others of the elder branches made their peace, but the 
younger branches fled from the country, and obtained sir no, (sanctuary) and 
aubsistoneo in Mar wav and Bikaner: Singram Singof Soojawas (cousin to 
Pratap) sought the former, Bagh Sing and Sooruj Sing the latter, whose 
prince gave them lands. There they abode in tranquility for a time, locking 
to that justice from the prince which tributary collectors knew not $ but 
when apathy and neglect mistook the motive of this patient suffering, he was 
roused from his indifference to the fate of the brave BarwutUas , by the tramp 
of their horses* foot even at the gates of his capital. 

Singram SJng headed the band of exiles, which spread fear and desola- 
tion over a great portion of Dhoondar. In many districts they established 
rehwalli ;* and wherever they sucocedefl in surprising a thanna (garrison) of 

* The salvamcnta, or black-mail of our own feudal system. See Yol, I, p. 114. 
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their liege lord, they cut it up without mercy. They sacked the town of Kho, 
within a few miles of the city of Jeypoor, from under whose walls they carri- 
ed off horses to mount their gang. Animated by successful revenge, and the 
excitement of a life so suited to the Rajpoot, Singram became the leader of a 
band of several hundred horse, bold enough to attempt any thing. Com- 
plaints for redress poured in upon the court from all quarters, to which a 
deaf ear might have been turned, had they not been accompanied with appli- 
cations for reduction of rent. The court at length, alarmed at this daring 
desperado, made overtures to him through Shiam Sing, Sadhani, the chief of 
Bussao, on whose lunhun (pledge) Singram consented to appear before his 
liege lord. As soon as he arrived under the walls of the city, his cavalcade 
was surrounded by all classes, but particularly the Sikh mercenaries, all of 
whom recognized their property, some a horse, some a camel, others arms, &c. ; 
but none durst advance a claim to their own, so daring was their attitude 
and so guarded their conduct, The object of the minister was to secure the 
person of Singram, regardless of the infamy which would attach to the chief 
who, at his desire, had pledged himself for his safety. ' But Shiam Sing, who 
had heard of the plot, gave Singram warning. In forty- eight hours, intel- 
ligence reached the court that Singram was in Tuarvati, and that, joined by 
the Tuars and Larkhanis, he was at the head of one thousand horse. He 
now assailed, the large fiscal towns of his prince ; contributions were demand- 
ed, and if they could not be complied with, he carried off in ole (hostage ) the 
chief citizens, who were afterwards ransomed. If a delay occured in furnish- 
ing either, the place was instantly given over to pillage, which was placed 
upon a body of camels. The career of this determined ~Barwnttia> was at 
length closed. He had surrounded the town of Madhupoor, the estate of one of 
the queens, when a ball struck him in the head. His body was carried to 
Kanolli and burnt, and he had his cenotaph amongst the Joojars (those slain 
in battle) of his fathers. The son of Singram succeeded to the command 
and the revenge of his father, and he continued the same daring course, until 
the court restored his patrimony of Soojawas. Such were the tumultuous 
proceedings in Shekhavati, when an event of such magnitude occurred as to 
prove an epoch in the history of Rajpootana, and which not only was like oil 
effused upon their afflictions, but made them prominent to their own bene- 
fit in the transaction. 

That grand international war, ostensibly for the hand of the Helen of 
Rajwarra, was on the point of bursting forth. The opening scene was in 
Shekhavati, and the actors chiefly Sadhanis. It will be recollected, that 
though this was but the underplot of a tragedy, chiefly got up for the depo- 
sal of Raja Maun of Jodpoor, in favor of Dhonkul Sing, Rae-Ohund was 
then Dewan, or prime minister, of Jeypoor; and to forwrrd his master’s 
views for the hand of Kishna, supported the cause of the pretender. 

The minister seat his nephew, Kirparam, to obtain the aid of the She- 
khawuts, who appointed Kishen Sing as interpreter, of their wishes, while 
the Kher assembled at the “Pass of Oodipoor ” There a *iew treaty was 
formed, the main article of which was the liberation of their chieftains, the 
joint Raja? of Khundaila, and the renewal of the ancient stipulations re- 
garding the non-interference of the court in their internal arrangements, so 
long as they paid the regulated tribute, Kishen Sing, the organ of tho 
confederation, together with Kirparam, left the assembly for the capital, 
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where they soon returned with the ratification of their wishes. On those 
conditions ten thousand of the sons of Shekhji were embodied, and ready to 
accompany their lord-paramount wherever he might lead them, receiving 
paiti , or subsistance while out of their own lands. 

These preliminaiies settled, Shiam Sing Champawut (nephew of the 
Pokurn chief) with Kirparam repaired to Keytri, whence they conveyed the 
young pretender, Dhonkul Sing, to the camp of the confederates. They 
were met by ,a deputation headed by the princess Anundi Kowur (daughter 
of the late Raja Pratap, and one of the widows of Raja Bheem of Marwar* 
father off the pretender), who received the boy in her arms as the child of her 
adotion, and forthwith returned to the capital, where the army was forming 
for the invasion of Marvvar. 

It moved to Katoo, ten coss from Khundaila, where they waited the 
junction of the Bikaner Raja and other auxiliaries. The Shekhawut lords 
here sent in their imperative demand for the liberation of the son of Raesil, 
“that they might march under a leader of their own, equal in celebrity to 
the proudest of that; assembled host.” Evasion was dangerous ; and in a 
few days their chiefs were formally delivered to them. Even the self- 
abdicated Rindrabun could not resist this general appeal to arms. The 
princes encamped in the midst of their vassals, nor was there ever such a 
convocation of ‘the sons of Shekhji: 1 Shadkauis, Bhojanis, Larkhanis, and 
even the B arwutlas, flocked around the ‘the yellow banner of Raesil.’ The 
accounts of the expedition arc elsewhere narrated, and we shall only add 
that the Shekhawuts participated in all its glory and all its disgrace, and 
lost both Rao Nursing and his father ere they returned to their own 
lands. 

Abhc Sing, the son of Nursing succeeded, and conducted the contingent 
of his countrymen until the ill-starred expedition broke up, when they 
returned to Khundaila. But the faithless court had no intention of restor- 
ing the lands of Khundaila. Compelled to look about for subsistence, with 
ono hundred and fifty horse, they went to Raja Buktawur Sing of Macherri; 
but he, performed the duties of kindrerd and hospitality so meanly, that 
they only remained a fortnight. In this exigence, Pratap and his son 
repaired to tho Mahratta leader, Bapoo Sindia, at Dewnsa, while Hunwut, 
in the ancient spirit of his race, determined to attempt Govindgurh. In 
disguise, he obtained the necessary information, assembled sixty of his 
resolute clansmen, whom he concealed at dusk in a ravine, whence, as soon 
as silence proclaimed the hour was come, he issued, ascended the well- 
known path, planted his ladders, and cut down the sentinels ere the 
garrison was alarmed. It was soon mastered, several being killed and the 
rest turned out. Tho well-known beat of the Rajpoots in the vicinity, who 
immediately repaired to the castle. In a few weeks the gallant Hunwunt? 
was at the head of two thousand men, prepared to act offensively against 
his faithless loige lord. Khundaila and all the adjacent towns surrendered, 
their garrisons flying before the victors, and Kho*hial Daroga, a name of note 
in all the intrigues of the durbar of that day, carried to court the tidings 
of his own disgrace, which, his enemies took care to proclaim, arose from 
his cupidity : for though he drew pay and rations for a garrison of one 
hundred men, he only had thirty. Accompanied by Ruttun Chund, with 
two battalions and guns, and reproaches of his sovereign, he was commanded 
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at his peril to recover Khundaila. Tho gallant Hunwut disdained to await 
the attack, but advanced outside the city to meet it, drove Khoshial back, 
and had he not in the very moment of victory been wounded, while the 
Larkhanis hung behind, would have totally routed them. Hunwunt was 
compelled to retreat with the walls, where he stood two assaults, in one of 
which he slew thirty S illehposh, or men in armour, the body-guard of the 
prince ; but the only water of the garrison being from tankas (reservoirs), 
he was on the point of surrendering at discretion, when an offer of five 
townships being made, he accepted the towns. 

Another change # took place in the ministery oi Amber at this period ; 
and Khoosbialiram, at the age of fourscore and four years, was liberated 
from the state pris >n of Amber, and once more entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the government. This hoary-headed politician, who, during more 
than half a century, had alternately met the frown sjand the smiles of his 
prince, at this the extreme verge of existence, entered with all the alacrity 
of youth into the tortuous intrigues of office, after witnessing the removal of 
two prime ministers, his rivals, who resigned power and life together* 
Khoosbialiram had remained incarcerated since the reign of Raja Pratap, 
who, when dying, left three injunctions ; the fitsfc of which was ? that the 
Bohra (his caste) should never be enfranchised ; but if in evil hour bis 
successor should be induced to liberate him “he should be placed uncontroll- 
id at the head of affairs.** 

When this veteran politician, whose biography would flU a volume,+ 
succeeded to the helm at Jeypoor, a solemn deputation of the principal She- 
khawut chieftains repaired to the capital, and begged that through his inter- 
cession they might be restored to the lands of their forefathers. The Bohra, 
who had always kept up, as well from sound principle as from pesonal feel- 
ing, a good understanding with the feudality, willingly became their advocate 
with his sovereign, to whom he represented that the defence of the state lay 
in a willing and contented vassalage : for, notwithstanding their disobedi- 
ence and turbulence, they were always ready, when the general weal was 
threatened, to support it with all their power. He appealed to the late ex- 
pedition, when thousand of the children of Shekhji were embodied in his 
cause, and what was a better argument, he observed, the Mahraitas had only 
been able to prevail since their dissensions amongst themselves. The Bohra 
was commanded to follow his own good will and pleasure ; and having ex- 
acted an engagement, by which the future tribute of the Raesilotes was fixed 
at sixty thousand rupees annually, and tho immediate payment of a nuz - 
zerana of forty thousand, fresh puttas of investiture were made out for Khun- 
daila and its dependencies. There are so many conflicting interests in all 
these courts, that it by no means follows that obedience which runs on the 


* The second injunction was to keep the offico of Foujdar, or commander of tho forces, in 
the family of Simboo Sing, Googawut. a tribe always noted for thoir fidelity, and liko tho 
Mairteas of Marwai*, even a blind fidelity, to the gadi, whoever was the ocoupant. Tho third 
injunction is left blank in my manuscript. 

f His nrtt act, after his emancipation from the dungeons of Amber, was tho delicate 
negotiation at Dhoneo, the castle of Chand Sing, Googawut. lie died at Busswah, 22nd April 
1812, on his return from Macherri to Jeypoor, where he had boon unsuccessfully attempting a 
reconciliation between the courts. It will not he forgotten that the independence of the 
JSTcurooca, cbiofin Maclierri liad been mainly achieved by the Bohra, who was originally the 
homee d'affaires of the traitorous Narooca. 
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heels of command ; even though the orders of the prince were countersigned 
by the minister, the Nagas, who formed the garrison of Khundaila, and tho 
inferior fiefs, shewed no disposition to comply. The gallant Hunwunt, justly 
suspecting the Bohra’s good faith, proposed to the joint rajas a coup cle main 
(a sudden enterprise) which he volunteered to lead They had five hundred 
retainers amongst them; of these Hunwunt selected twenty of the most? 
intrepid, and repaired to Oodigurh, to which he gained admission as a 
messenger from himself ; twenty more were at his heels, who also got in, and 
the rest rapidly following, took post at the gateway. Hunwunt then 
disclosed himself] and presented the fresh putta of Khundaila to the Nagas* 
who still hesitating to obey, he drew his sword, when seeing that he was 
determined to succeed or perish, they reluctantly withdrew, and Abhe and 
Pratap were once more inducted into the dilapidated abodes of their 
ancestors. Tho adversity they had undergone, added to their youth and 
inexperience, made them both yield a ready acquiescence to the advice of 
their kinsman, to whose valour and conduct they owed the restoration of 
their inheritance, and the ancient feuds, which were marked on every stone 
of their castellated 7nahls, were apparently appeased. 

Shortly after this restoration, the Shikhawut contingent were called 
out to serve against the common enemy of Itajpootana, the notorious Meet 
Khan, whose general, Mahomed Shah Khan, was closely blockaded in the 
fortress of Bhomgurh, near Tonk, by the whole strength of Jeypoor, 
commanded by Rao Ohand Sing of Dhoonee. An incident occurred, while 
tho siege was approaching a successful conclusion, which well exemplifies 
the incorrigible imperfections of the feudal system, either for offensive or 
defensive operations. This incident, trivial as it is in its origin, proved a 
death blow to these unfortunate princes, so long the sport of injustice, and 
appears destined to falsify the dhom , who prophecicd, on the acceptance of 
his self-sacrifice, that seven successive generations of his issue^ should 
occupy the gadi of Khundaila. In the disorderly proceedings of this feudal 
array, composed of all the quotas of Amber, a body of Shokhawut had 
sacked one of the townships of Tonk, in which a Googawut inhabitant wasi 
slain, and his property plundered, in tho indiscriminate pell-mell. The £oit 
of tho Googawut instantly carried his complaints to the besieging general, 
Chand Sing, the head of Ids clan, who gave him a party of the S illeposh (men. 
in armour) to recover his property. The Shekhawuts resisted, and rein- 
forced their party ; Chand Sing did the same-, tho Khundaila chiefs repair- 
ed in person, accompanied by the whole, confederacy, with the exception of 
Seeking and the Googawut chief, who had not only the ties of clanship* 
but the dignity of commandcr-ia-chief, to sustain, sent every man he 
could spare from tho blockado. Thus nearly the whole feudal array of 
Amber was collected round a few bakeries (carts), ready to cut each other to 
pieces for the point of honour ; neither would relinquish the claim, and 
swords wore already drawn, when the Khangarote chief stepped between 
them as poacc-nfaker, and proposed an expedient which saved the honour of 
both, namely, that the plundered property should bo permitted to proceed to 
destination, Khundaila prince's quarters, who should transmit it, “ 0 / Ms owrt 
accord ” to the commander-in-chief of the army. The Shekhawuts assented ; 
the havoc Was prevented ; but the pride of Chand Sing was hurt, who saw 
in this a concession to the commander of tho army, hut none to the leader 
of the Googawuts, 

44 j 
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Luchman Sing, the chief of Seekur, who, as before stated, was the only 
Shekhawut who kept aloof from the affray, saw the moment was arrived for* 
the accomplishment of his long-concealed desire to be lord of Khuudaila. 
The seige of Bhomgurh being broken up, in consequence of these dissen- 
sions and the defection of the confederated Shekhawuts, the Seekur chief 
no sooner saw them move by the circuitous route of the capital, than he 
inarched directly for his estates, and throwing aside all disguise, attacked 
SeeSsoh, which by an infamous stratagem he secured by inveigling the 
commandant, the son of the late Bohra minister. Then making overtures to 
the enemy, against whom he had just been fighting, for the sum of two lakhs 
of rupees, he obtained a brigade of the mereenery Pathans, under their 
leaders Munnoo and Mahtab Khan, the last of whom, but a few days before, 
had entered into a solemn engagement with Hunwunt, as manager for the 
minor princes, to support whose cause, and to obtain from molesting their 
estates, he had received fifty thousand rupees ! Such nefarious acts were 
too common at that period even to occasion remark, far less reprehension. 

The gallant Hunwunt now prepared for the defence of the lands 
which his valour had redeemed. His foeman made a lavish application of 
the wealth, which his selfish policy had acquired, and Rewasso and other 
fiefs were soon in his possession* The town of Khundaila, being open, soon 
followed, but the castle held out sufficiently long to enable him to strength- 
en and provision Kote, which he determined to defend to the last. Having 
withstood the attacks of the enemy, during three weeks, in the almost 
ruined castle, he sallied out sword in hand, and gained Kote, where he 
assembled all those yet faithful to the family, and determined to stand or 
fall with the last strong-hold of Khundaila. The other chiefs of the confe- 
deration beheld with indignation this unprovoked and avaricious agression 
on the minor princes of Khundaila, not only because of its abstract 
injustice, but on the undue aggrandizement of this inferior branch of the 
Raesilotes, and the means employed, namely, the common enemy of their 
countiy. Many leagued for its prevention, but some were bribed by the 
offer of a part of the domain, and those who were too virtuous to be corrupt- 
ed, found their intentions defeated by the necessity of defending their own 
homes against the detachments of Meer Khan, sent by desire of Seekur to 
neutralize their efforts. The court was steeled against all remonstrance, from 
the unhappy rupture at Bbomgurh, the blockade of which, it was represented* 
was broken by the conduct of the followers of Khundaila# 

Hunwunt and some hundreds of his brave olansmen were thus left to 
their own resources. During three months, they defended themselves in a 
position outside the castle, when a general assault was made on his intrench- 
ment. He was advised to retreat into the castle, but he nobly replied* 
“Khundaila is gone for ever, if we are reduced to shelter ourselves behind 
walls and he called upon his brethern to repel the attack or perish. Hun- 
wunt cheered on his kinsmen, who charged the battalions sword in hand, 
drove them from their guns, and completely cleared the intrenchment, But 
the enemy returned to the conflict, which lasted from morn until nightfall. 
Another sortie was made * again the enemy was ignominiousily dislodged, 
hut the gallant Hunwunt, leading his men to the very muzzle of tho guns, 
received a shot which ended his career. The victory remained with the 
ssttged, but the death of their leader disconcerted his olansmen, who 
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retfrefi within the fort. Five hundred of the mercenary Pathans and men 
of Seekur (a number equal to the whole of the defenders), accompanied to 
the last intrepid Raesilote of Khundaila. 

The next morning, an armistice for the removal of the wounded and 
obsequies of the dead was agreed to, during which terms were offered, and 
refused by the garrison. As soon as the death of Hunwunt was known, the 
Oodipoor chief, who from the first had upheld the cause of justice, sent 
additional aid both in men and supplies ; and had the Keytri chief been at 
his estates, the cause would have been further supported ; but he was at 
court, and had left orders with his son to act according 1;o the advice of the 
chief of Bussao, who had been gained over to the interests of Seekur by the 
bribe of participation in the conquered lands. INTevertheless, the garrison held 
out, under every privation, for five weeks longer, their only sustenance at 
length being a little Indian corn introduced by the exertions of individual 
MeenaSi At this extremity, an offer being made of ten townships, they 
surrendered, Pratap Sing took his share of this remnant of his patrimony, 
but his co-heir Abhe Sing inherited too much of Raesil’s spirit to degrade 
himself by owing aught to his criminal vassal and kinsman* It would 
have been well for Pratap had he shewn the same Spirit ; for Luchman 
Sing, now lord of Khundaila, fell too acutely the injustice of his success, to 
allow to the rightful heir to remain upon his patrimony ; and he only allow- 
ed sufficient time to elapse for the consolidation of his acquisition, before ho 
expelled the young prince. Both the co-heirs, Abhe Sing and Pratap, now 
reside at Jhoonjoonoo, where each receives five rupees a day, from a joint 
purse made for them by the Sadhanis, nor at present* is there a ray of hope 
of their restoration to Khundaila* 

In 1814, when Misr Sheonarian, then minister of Jeypoor, was involved 
in great pecuniary difficulties, to get rid of the importunities of Meer Khan* 
he cast his eyes towards the Seekur chief, who had long been desirous to 
have his usurpation sanctioned by the court ■ and it was stipulated that on 
the payment of nine lakhs of rupees (viz, five from himself, with the 
authoity and force of Jeypoor to raise the rest from the Sadhanis), he should 
receive the putta of investiture of Khundaila* Meer Khan, the mutual agent 
on this occasion, was then at Ranolli, where Luchman Sing met him and 
paid the amount, receiving his receipt, which was exchanged for the grant 
under the great seal* 

Immediately after, Luchman Sing proceeded to court, and upon the 
further payment of ono year’s tribute m advance, henceforth fixed at fifty- 
seven thousand rupees, ho received from the hands of his leige-lord, tne 
Raja Juggut Sing, the k helat of investiture* Thus, by the ambition of 
Seekur, the cupidity of the court, and the joalousies and avarice of the 
Sadhanis, the birth right of the lineal heirs of Raesil was alienated* 

Luchman Sing, by his talents and wealth, soon established his influence 
at the court of his sovereign ; but the jealousy which this excited in the 
Purohit minister of the day very nearly lost him his deaily-bought 
acquisition. It will be recollected that a Brahmin obtained the jease of the 
lands of Khundaila, and that for his extortions he was expelled with disgrace. 


* This was written in 1813-14, 
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He proceeded, however, in his career of ambition ; subverted the influence 
of his patron Sheouarian Misr, forcing him to commit suicide, mined the 
prospects of his son, and by successful and daring intrigue established 
himself in the ministerial chair of Amber The influence of Luchmau 
Sing, who was consulted on all occasions, gave him umbrage, and he deter- 
mined to get rid of him. To drive him iuto opposition to his sovereign was 
his aim, and to effect this there was no better method than to sanction 
an attack upon Khnnd.itda. The Sadhanis, whose avarice and jealousies 
made them overlook their true interests, readily united to the troops, of the 
court, and Kundaila \vas besieged. Luchman Sing, on this occasion, shew- 
ed he was no common character. He tranquilly abided the issue at Joy- 
poor, thus neutralizing tH© malignity of the Purohit, while, to ensure 
the safety of Khundai: a timely supply of the money to the partizan, 
Jumsheed Khan, brought) his battalians to threaten the Purohit in his 
camp. Completely failed by the superior tract of Luchman Sing, the 
Brahmin was compelled to abandon the undertaking and to return to the 
capital, where his anger made him throw aside the mask, and attempt to 
secure the person of his enemy. The Scekur chief had a narrow escape 
he fled with fifty horse, hotly pursued by his adversary, while his effects, 
and those of his partisans (amongst whom was the Samoto chief) were 
confiscated. The Sadhanis, led by the chief of Ivcytri and Bussao, even 
after the Purohit had left them, made a bold attempt to capture Khundaila 
Which was defeated, and young Abhe Sing, who was made a puppet on the 
occasion, v : tnessed the last defeat of his hopes. 

If necessity or expediency could palliate or justify such nefarious acts, 
it would be shewn in the good consequences that have resulted from evil. 
The discord and bloodshed produced by the partition of authority between 
the son of Bahadur Sing are now at an end. Luchman Sing is the sole 
tyrant in Khundaila, and so long as the system which he has esfcablshed is 
maintained, he may laugh at the efforts, not only of the Sadhanis, but of tha 
court itself, to supplant him. 

Let us, in a few woids, trace the family of Luchman Sing, Tt will be 
recollected that daesil, the first Raja amongst the sons of Shckhji, had 
seven sons, the fourth of whom, Tirznul (who obtained the title of Rao), held 
Kasulli and its eighty four townships in appanage. His son, Hurreo Sing* 
wrested the district of Bilara, with its one hundred and twenty-five town- 
ships, from the Kaimkhanis of Futtehpur, and shortly after, twenty-five 
more from Rewasso, Seo Sing, the sou of Hurree, captured Futtehpur 
itself, the chief abode of the Kaimkhanis, where he established himself. His 
son, Chand Sing, founded Seekur, whose lineal descendant, Devi Sing, 
adopted Luchman Sing, son of his near kinsman, the Shaphura lhakoor. 
The estates of Seekur were in admirable order when Luchman succeeded to 
his uncle, whoso policy was of the exterminating sort. Luchman improved 
upon it : and long before uhe acquired Khundaila, had demolished all the 
castles of his inferior feudatories, not even sparing that of* Sbuhpura, the 
place of his nativity, as well as Bilara, Buthotie, and Kasulli; and so com- 
pletely did he allow the Lies of adoption to supersede those of blood, that life 
own father preferred exile, to living under a son who, covered with “the 
turban of Seekur/' foigot the author of bis life, and retired to Jodpoor. 

Lucluuan Sing has now a compact and improving country, containing 
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five hundred towns and villages, yielding a revenue of eight lakhs of rupees. 
Desirous of transmitting his name to posterity, he erected the castle of 
Luchmangurh,* and has fortified many other strongholds, for the defence of 
which he has formed a little army, which, in these regions, merits the title of 
regulars, consisting of eight battalions of alligole> armed with matchlocks^ 
with a brigade of guns to eaoh battalion. He has besides an efficient cavalry; 
consisting of one thousand hoise, half of which are bargeers , or stipendiary ; 
the other half jagheerdars , having lands assigned for their support. 
With such means, and with his ambition, there is very little doubt that, had, 
not the alliance of his liege lord of Amber with the English government put a 
stop to the predatory system, he would, by means of the same worthy allies 
by whose aid he obtained Khundaila,f before this time have made himself 
supreme in Shekhavati. 

Having thus brought to a conclusion the history of the princes of Khun- 
daila, we shall give a brief account of the other branches of the Shekhawuts, 
especially the most powerful, the Sadhani. 

The Sadhanis are descended from Bhojraj, the third son of Raesil, and in 
the division of fiefs amongst his seven sons, obtained Oodipoor and its depen- 
dencies. Bhojraj had a numerous issue, styled Bhojani, who arrogated their 
full share of importance in the infancy of the confederacy, and in process of 
time, from some circumstance not related, perhaps the mere advantage of 
locality, their ohief city became the rendezvous for the great council of the 
federation, which is still in the defile of Odipoor.^ 

Several generations subsequent to Bhojraj, Jugram succeeded to the 
lands of Oodipoor. He had six sons, the eldest of whom, Sadhoo, quarrelled* 
With his father, on some ceremonial connected with the celebration of the 
military festival, tho doserrahfe and quitting the paternal roof, sought his 
fortunes abroad. At this time, almost all the tract now inhabited by the 
Sadhanis was dependent on Futtehpoor (Jhoonjoonoo), the residence of a 
Nawab of the Kaimkhani tribe of Afghans, who held it as a fief of the empire* 
To him Sadhoo repaired, and was received with favours, and by his talents- 
and courage rose in consideration, until he was eventually intrusted with the 
entire management of affairs. There are two accounts of the mode ofhia 
ulterior advancement : both may bd correct. One is, that the Nawab, Jhaving 
no children, adopted young Sadhoo, and assigned to him Jhoonjoonoo and 
its eighty-tour dependencies, which he retained on the Kaimkhani’s death* 
The other, and less favourable though equally probable account, is that, feel- 
ing his influence firmly established, he hinted to bis patron, that the township 

of was prepared for his future residence, where he should enjoy a 

sufficient pension, as ho intended to retain possession of his dolcgated authori- 

# Luchmangurh, or ff th© castle of Luchman,” situated upon a lofty mountain, was exept- 
ed in 8. 1862, or A. D. 1806, though probably on the ruins of some more ancient fortress. ^ Ifc 
commands a most extensive prospect, and is quite a beacon in that country, studded with 
hill-castlcs. The town is built on the model of Jeypoor, with regular streets intersecting etch 
other at right angled in which there are many wealthy merchants, who enjoy perfect security; 

t Khundaila is said to have derived its name from tho Kholtur Raj'poot. The Khokur is 
often mentioned in the Bhatti Annals, whom 1 have supposed to bo the 0httker, who were 
cdrtainly lndo*Soytbic. Khundaila has four thousand houses, and eighty villages dependent 
on lfc. 

* J The ancient name of Oodipoor is said to bo Kaos ; it contains throe thousand houses, 
and 1ms forty-live villages attached to it, diviclod, into four portions* 

§ Sec Vol. i, p, 663. 
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ty. So completely had he supplanted the Kaimkhani, that he found himself 
utterly unable to make a party against the ungrateful Shekhawut. He 
therefore fled from Jhoonjoonoo to Futtehpoor, the other division of his 
authority, or at least one of his own kin, who espoused his cause, and prepar- 
ed to expel the traitor from Jhoonjoonoo. Sadhoo, in this emergency, applied 
to his father, requesting him to call upon his brethren, as it was a common 
cause. The old chief, who, in, his son’s success, forgave and forgot the conduct 
which made him leave his roof, instantly addressed another son, then serving 
with his liege lord, the Mirza Raja Jey Sing, in the imperial army, to obtain 
succour for him ; and some regular troops with guns were immediately des- 
patched to reinforce young Sadhoo and maintain his usurpation, which was 
accomplished, and moreover Futtehpoor was added to Jhoojoonoo. Sadhoo 
bestowed the former with its dependencies, equal in value to his own share, 
on his brother, for his timely aid, and both, according to previous stipulation, 
agreed to acknowledge their obligations to the Raja by an annual tribute and 
nuzzerana on all lapses, as lord- paramount- Sadhoo soon after wrested Sing- 
hana, containing one hundred and twenty-five villages, from another branch 
of the Kaimkhanis ; Sooltano, with its chourasi , or division of eighty four 
townships, from the Gor Rajpoots ; and Keytri and its dependencies from the 
Tuars, the descendants cf the ancient emperors of Delhi; so that, in process 
of time, he possessed himself of a territory comprising more than one thousand 
towns and villages. Shortly before his death, he divided the conquered lands 
amongst his five sons, whose descendants, adopting his name as the patro- 
nymic, are called Sadhani ; viz . Zoorawur Sing, Kishen Sing, Kesuri Sing, 
and Pahar Sing, 

Zoorawaur Sing, besides the paternal and original estates,, had, in vir- 
tue of primogeniture, the town of Chokeri and its twelve subordinate villages, 
with all the other emblems of state, as the elephants, palkees, &e. ; and al- 
though the cupidity of the Keytri chief, the descendant of the second son, 
Kishen, has wrested the patrimony from the elder branch, who has now only 
Chokeri, yet the distinctions of birth are never lost in those of fortune, and 
the petty chief of Chokeri, with its twelve small townships, is looked upon as 
the superior of Abhe Sing, though the lord of five hundred villages. 

The descendants of the other four sons, now the most distinguished of 
the Sadhanis, are,* 

Abhe Sing of Keytri ; 

Shiam Sing of Bussao ; 

Gyan Sing of Nowulgorhyf* 

Shere Sing of Sooltano. 

Besides the patrimonies assigned to the five sons of Sadhoo, he loft the 
districts of Singhana, Jhoonjoonoo, and Soorujgnrh (the ancient Oreecha^), 
to be held in joint heirship by the junior members of his stock. The first, 
with its one hundred and twenty-five villages, has been usurped by Abhe 
Sing of Keytri, but the others still continue to be frittered ‘away in sub-in- 
feudations among this numerous and ever-spreading frerage. 


* It must be borne in mind tbafc this was written in 1814, 

f Noyulgurh contains four thousand houses, environed by a sekerpunnetr* It is on a more 
ancient site called Roleani, whose old castle in ruins is to the south-east, and fcho now on© 
w *dw»y between it and the town, built by Nowul Sing in S. 1803, or A.0^ 
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Abhe Sing has assumed the same importance amongst the Sadhanis, 
that Luchman Sing has amongst the Raesilotes, and both by the same 
means, crime, and usurpation. The Seekur chief has despoiled his senior 
branch of Khundaiia; and the Keytri chief has not only despoiled the senior, 
but also the junior, of the five branches of Sadhoo. The transaction which 
produced the last result, whereby the descendant of Shere Sing lost Sooltano, 
is so peculiarly atrocious, that it is worth relating, as a proof to what lengths 
the Rajpoot will go “to get land.” 

Pahar Sing had an only son, named Bhopal, who being killed in an at- 
tempt on Loharoo, he adopted the younger son of his nephew, Bagh Sing of 
.Keytri. On the death of his adopted father, the Sooltano chief, being too 
young to undertake the management of his fief in person, remained under the 
paternal roof. It would appear as if this alienation of political rights could 
also alienate affection and rupture all the ties of kindred, for this unnatural 
father embrued his hands in the blood of his own child, and annexed Sool- 
tano to Keytri. But the monster grievously suffered for the deed ; he be- 
came the scorn of his kinsmen, “who spit at him and threw dust on his head” 
until he secluded himself from the gaze of mankind. The wife of his bosom 
ever after refused to look upon him ; she managed the estates for her surviv- 
ing son, the preseut Abhe Sing, During twelve years that Bagh Sing 
survived, he never quitted his apartment in the castle of Keytri, until carried 
out to be burned, amidst the execrations and contempt of his kinsmen. 

Larkhmis . — Having made the reader sufficiently acquainted with the 
genealogy of the Sadhanis, as well as of the Raesilotes, we shall conclude 
with a brief notice of the Larkhanis, which term, translated, “the beloved 
lords,” ill -accords with their occupation, as the most notorious in Rajpootana. 
Larla is a common infantine appellation, meaning ‘beloved ; but whether the 
adjunct of Khan to this son Racsil, as well as to that of his youngest, Taj-khan 
fthe crown of princes), was out of compliment to some other Mooslem saint, 
we know not. Larkjban conquered his own appanage, Dantah Ramgurh, on 
the frontiers of Marwar, then a dependency of Sambhur* It is not unlikely 
that his father’s influence at court secured the possession to him. Besides 
this district, they ha^e the tuppa of Nosul, and altogether about eighty town- 
ships, including some held of the Rajas of Marwar and Bikaner, to secure 
their abstinence from plunder within their bounds. The Larkhanis are a 
community of robbers ; their name, like Pindarri and Kuzzak, is held in 
these regions to be synonimous with ‘freebooter/ and as they can muster 
hundred horse, their raids are rather formidable. Sometimes their nominal 
liege lord calls upon them for tribute, but being in a difficult country, and 
Ramgurh being a place of strength, they pay little regard to the call, unless 
backed by some of the mercenary partisans, such- as Meer Khan, who con- 
trived to get payment of arrears of tribute to the amount of the twenty 
thousand rupees. *4 

Revenues . — We conclude this sketch with a rough statement of the 
revenues of Shekavati, which might yield in peace and prosperity, now for 
the first "time beginning to beam upon them, from twenty-five to thirty 
lakhs of rupees ; but at present they fall much short of this sum, and full 
one-half of the lands of the confederation are held by the chiefs of Seekur 
and Keytri: — 
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feupeeS. 

Luchman Sing, of Seekur, including Khundaila 8,00,000 

Abhe Sing, of Keytri, including Kot-Pootli, given by Lord 

Lake 6,00,000 

Shiam Sing of Bussio, including his brother Runjeet’s Share 

Of 40,000, (whom he killed) 1,90,000 

Gyan Sing of Nowulgurh, including Mundao, each fifty 

villages 70,000 

Luchman '’Sing, Mayndsir, the chief sub-infeudation of 

Nowulgurh * 30,000. 

Taen and its lands, divided amongst the twenty-seven great 

grandsons of Zoorawur Sing, eldest son of Sadhoo 1,00,000 

Oodipoor-vati 1,00,000 

Munohurpur* * 30,000 

Larkhanis....k * * 1,00,000 

Hur-ram jia. 40,000 

Girdhur-potas * * 40,000 

Smaller estates.. 2,00,000 


The tribute established by Jeypoor is as follows i — " w 

Enpees. 

Sadhanis - 2,00,000 

Khundaila * 60,000 

Ifuttehpur . 64,000 

Oodipoor and Bubhye.* *.•>» 22,000 

Kasulli..*.. *..* 4,000 

Total ... 3,50, pOQ 


Thus, supposing the revenues, as stated, at twenty-three lakhs, to be 
near the truth, and the tribute at three and a-half, it would be an assess- 
ment of one-seventh of the whole, which is a fair proportion, and a 
measure of justice which the British Gevernment would do well to 
imitate* 


# The Munohurpoor chief was put to death by Baja Juggub Sing (vide Madam kali's 
Journal of A D. 1 814), and his lands were sequestrated and partitioned amongst the con- 
federacy : tho cause, his inciting the RMis or RaHs (an epithet for the proselyte Bhatti 
plunderers of Bhattiana) to invade and plunder the country. 
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hcfieclions. — Statistics of Amber . — Boundaries . — Extent. — Population , — 

Number of townships . — Classification of inhabitants — Soil. —Husband- 
ly. — Products. — Revenues. — Foreign army. — The feudal levies , 

We have thus developed the origin and progress of the Cuchwaha tribe, 
as well as its scions of Shekhavati and Macherri. To some, at least, it may 
be deemed no uninteresting object to trace ia continuity the issue of a fugi- 
tive individual, spreading, in the course of eight hundred years, over a region 
of fifteen thousand square miles; and to know that forty thousand of his 
flesh and blood have been marshalled in the same field, defending, sword in 
hand, their country and their prince. The name of ‘countiy’ carries with 
it a magical power in the mind of the Rajpoot. The name of his wife or his 
mistress must never be mentioned at all, nor that of his country but with 
respect, or his sword is' instantly unsheathed. Of these facts, numerous 
instances abound in these Annals ; yet does the ignorant purdesi (foreigner) 
venture to say there are no indigenous terms either for patriotism or grati- 
tude in this country, 

Boundaries and Extent . — The boundaries of Amber and its dependencies 
are best seen by an inspection of the Map. Its greatest breadth lies between. 
Sambhoor, touching the Marwar frontier on the west, and the town of Sur- 
out, on tho Jat frontier, east. This line is one hundred and twenty British 
miles, whilst its greatest breadth from north to south, including Shekhavati, 
is one hundred and eighty. Its form is very irregular. We may, however, 
estimate the surface of the parent state, Dhoondhar or Jeypoor, at nine 
thousand five hundred square miles, and Shekhavati at five thousand four 
hundred ; in all, fourteen thousand nine hundred square miles. 

Population.— It is difficult lo determine with exactitude the amount 
of the population of this region ; but from tho best information, one hundred 
and fifty souls to the square mile would not be too great a proportion in 
Amber, and eighty in Shekhnvati ; giving an avor'go of one hundred and 
twenty-four to tho united area, which consequently contains 185,670 ; and 
when we con -ider the very groat number of larg* towns in this region, it 
may not be above, but rather below, the truth. Dhoondhar, tho parent 
country, calculated to contain four thousand townships, exclusive of poorwas, 
or hamlets, and Shekhavati about half that number, ot which Luchman 
Sing of Seckur and Khundaila, and Abho Sing of Keytri, have each about 
five hundred, or the half of the lands of the federation. 

Classification* of Inhabitants. — Of this population, it is still more difficult 
to classify its varied parts, although it may be asserted with confidence that 
the Rajpoots bear but a small ratio to the rest, whilst they may equal in 
number any individual class, except tho aboriginal Meenas t who, strange to 
say, aro still the most numerous. The following are the principal tribes, 
and tho order in which they follow may be considered as indicative of ‘their 

45 
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relative numbers. I. Meenas ; 2. Rajpoots ; 3. Brahmins ; \ 

5. Jats ; 6. Dhakur, or Kirar (qu. Girata ?) ; 7. Goojurs. 

Meenas . — The Meenas are subdivided into no less than thirty-two 
-distinct clans or classes, but it would extend too much the annals to this state 
to distinguish them. Moreover, as they belong to every state in Rajwarra, 
we shall find a fitter occasion to give a general account of them. The 
immunities and privileges presented to the Meenas best attest the truth of 
the original induction of the exiled prince of Nurwar to the sovereignty 
of Amber $ and it is a curious fact, showing that such establishment must 
have been owing to adoption, not conquest, that this event was commemo- 
rated on every installation by a Meena of Kalikho marking with his blood 
the teeka of sovereignty on the forehead of the prince. The blood was 
obtained by incision of the great toe, and though, like many other antiquated 
usages, this has fallen into desuetude here (as has the same mode of inaugura- 
tion of the Ranas by the Ondeva Bhils), yet both in the one case add in the 
other, there cannot be more convincnig evidence that these now outcasts 
were originally the masters. The Meenas still enjoy the most confidential 
posts about the persons of the princes of Amber, having charge of the archi- 
ves and treasure in Jeygurh • they guard his person at night, and have that 
most delicate of all trusts, the charge of the rawnla, or seraglio. In the 
earlier stages of Ouchwaha power, these their primitive subjects the whole 
insignia of state, as well as the person of the prince, committed to their trust ; 
but presuming upon this privilege too far, when they insisted that, in leav- 
ing their bounds, he should leave these emblems, the ttakcOTas and standards, 
with them, their pretentions were cancelled in their blood. The Meenas, 
Jats, and Kirars, are the principal cultivators, many of them holding large 
estates 

Jats . — The Jats nearly equal to the Meenas in numbers, as well as in ex- 
tent of possessions, and are, as usual, the most industrious of all husbandmen. 

Brahmins . — Of Brahmins, following secular as well as sacred employment, 
there are more in Amber than in any other state in Rajwarra ; from which 
we are not to conclude that her princes were more religious than their 
neighbours, but on the contrary, that they were greater sinners. 

Rajpoots . — It is calculated that, even now, on an emergency, if a national 
war roused the patriotism of the Cuchwaha feudality, they could bring into 
the field thirty thousand of their kin and clan or, to repeat their own em- 
phatic pharse, “the sons of one father,” which includes the Naroocas and the 
chiefs of the Shekhawut federation. Although the Cuchwahas, under their 
popular princes, as Pujoon, Raja Maun, and the Mirja, have performed ex- 
ploits as brilliant as any other tribes, yet they do not now enjoy the same 
reputation for courage as either the Rahtores or Haras. This may be in 
part accounted for by the demoralization consequent upon their proximity to 
the Mogul court, and their participation in all its enervating vices ; but still 
more from the degradations they have suffered from the Mahrattas, and 
to which theii westorn brethren have been less exposed. Every feeling, 
patriotic or domestic, became corrupted wherever their pernicious influence 
prevailed. 

Soil, husbandry , products , — Dhoondhar contains every variety of soil, and 
the^k hureef and rubbee or autumnal and spring crops, are of nearly equal 
importance. Of the former lajra predominates over jooar, and in the lattei 
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barley over wheat. The other grains, pulses, and vegetables, reared all over 
Hindusthan, are here produced in abundance, and require not to be specified’ 
The sugar-cane used to be cultivated to a very great extent, but partly from 
extrinsic causes, and still more from its holding out such an allurement to the 
renters, the husbandman has been compelled to curtail this lucrative branch 
of agriculture ; for although land fit for eek (cane) is let at four to six rupees' 
per beegha, sixty 'have been exacted before it was allowed to be reaped. 
Cotton of excellent quality is produced in considerable quantities in various 
districts, as are indigo and other dyes common to India. Neither do the- 
implements of husbandry or their application differ from those which have* 
been described in this and various other works sufficiently well known. 

Farming system . — It is the practice in this state to farm its lands to the 
highest bidder; and the mode of farming is most pernicious to the interests* 
of the state and the cultivating classes, both of whom it must eventually 
impoverish. The farmers-general are the wealthy bankers and merchants, 
who make their offers for entire districts ; these they underlet in tuppas, or 
subdivisions, tho holders of a village. With the profits of all these persons, the 
expenses attending collections, quartering of burkendases, or armed police, 
are the poor Bhomias and Ryots saddled. Could they only know the point 
whero exaction must stop, they would still have a stimulous to activity ; 
but when tho crops are nearly got in, and all just demands satisfied, they 
suddenly hear that a new renter has been installed in the district, having 
ousted the holder by some ten or twenty thousand rupees, and at the procise 
moment when the last toils of the husbandman wore near completion , 
The renter has no remedy ; he may go and “throw his turban at the door of 
the palace and exclaimed dohae, Baja SahobV’ till he is weary, or marched 
off to the cufcwal’s clidbootra , and perhaps fined for making a disturbance. 
Knowing, however, that there is little benefit to be derived from such a 
course, they generally submit, go through the whole accounts, make over 
tho amount of tho collections, and with the host of vultures in thoir train, 
who, never unprepared for such charges, have been making the most of 
their ephomeral power by battening ou the hard earnings of the peasantry, 
retiro for this fresh band of harpies to pursue a like course. Nay it is far 
from uncommon for three different renters to come upon the same district ia 
one season, or even the crop of one season, for five or ten thousand rupees, 
annulling the exciting engagement, no matter how far advanced. Such 
was the condition of this state r and when to these evils were supperadded 
the exactions called dind t or burrar, forced contributions to pay those armies 
of robbers who swept the lands, language cannot exaggerate the extent of 
misery. Tho love of country must bo powerful indeed which can enchain 
man to a land so misgoverned, so unprotected. 

Revenues . — It is always a difficulty to obtain any correct account 
of tho rovenues of these states, which are ever fluctuating. We have now 
before us soveral schedules, both of past and present reigns, all said to be 
copied from tho archives, in which the name of every district, together with 
its rent, town and transit duties, and other sources of income, are stated ; 
but tho details would afford little satisfaction, and doubtless the resident 
authorities have accoss to the fountain head. The revenues of Dhoondfiar, 
of every description, fiscal, feudal, and tributary or impost, arc staled,! 
round numbors, at one oioro of rupees, or about a million of pounds sterlia 
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•which, estimating the difference of the price of iabow, may be deemed 
equivalent to four times that sum in England. . Since this estimate was 
made, there have been great alienations of territoiy, and no less than 
sixteen rich districts have been wrested from Amber by the Mahrattas, or 
her own rebel son, the Naroooa chief of Maeherri. 

The following is the schedule of alienations: — 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


I 


Taken by General Perron, for his master Sindian 
since rented to the J ats, and retained by them* 

1 


Kamah 
Khori 
Pahari 

Kanti .... 

Ookrode. 

Pundapun........ 

Gazi ea-thana..* 

Rampura (kirda),.. Seized by the Maeherri Rao, 
Gaonrio ............... 

Rinnie I* 

Purbainie * 

Mozpur Hursana....j 
Kanorh or Kanound* > 

Narnol.., * J 


14. Kotpootlee... 


15. 

16. 


Tonk 

Rampura... 


Taken by De Boigne and given to* 
Morfccza Khan, Baraitch, confirmed, 
in them by Lord Lake. 

Taken in the- war of 1803-4, from the Mahrattas, 
and given by Lord Lake to Abko Sing of 
Keytri. 

Granted to Holcar by Raja Madhu Sing ; con- 
firmed in sovereignty to Meer Khan by Lord 
J Hastings. 

It must, however, be borne in mind, that almost all those alienated dis- 
tricts had but for a comparatively short period formed an integral portion of 
Dhoondhar * and that the major part were portions of the imperial 
domains, held in jctedatl y or "assignment/ by the princes of this country, in* 
their capacity of lieutenants of the emperor. In Raja Prithwi Sing’s reign, 
about half a century ago, the rent-roll of Amber and her tributaries Was. 
seventy-seven lakhs : and in a very minute schedule formed in S. 1S58 (A.D. 
1802), the last year of the reign of Raja Pratab Sing, they were estimated at 
seventy-nine lakhs : an ample revenue, if well administered, for every object. 
We shall present the chief items which, form the budget of ways and means, 
of Amber. 

Schedule of the revenues of Amber for S. 1858 (A.D. 1802-3), the year of 
Raja Jnggut Sing’s accession. 

Khalisa , or Fiscal land ♦ 

Bnp ce s. 

Managed by ihe*Raja, or rented , 20,55,000- 

Deori talooka, expenses of the queers household 5,00,000’ 

Sagird-pesha, servants of the household 3,00,0 00 

Ministers, and civil officers 2,00,000* 

Jagheers for the Sillehposb, or men at arms 1,50,000 

Total., . . . .....3205000 


SanorU w,.s the fief pf Ameer Sing, Klntn^urot^ on.© pfthe twolvo gl'cat lvrcly of Anther* 
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Brought over 

Jagheers to army, viz. ton battalions of infantry with 

cavalry *. . 7,14,000 

Total Fiscal land “ 

Feudal lands (of Joy poor Proper) 

Ooduk, or charity lands, chiefly to Brahmins 

Dan and Mauppa, or transit and impost duties, of the cavalry 
Cucherri, of the capital, includes town-duties fines, contribu- 
tions, &c, &c 

Mint • • • 

Hoondi-bharra, insurance, and dues on bills of exchange •••*• 

Foujdari, or commandant of Amber (annual fine) 

Foujdari, or commandant of city Jeypoor ...* 

Bedaet, petty fines from the Cucherri, or hall of justice 

Subzi-mandi, vegetable market 


Rupees. 

3205000 


39,19,000 

17.00. 000 

16.00. 000 

1.90.000 

2.15.000 
60,000 
60,000 
12,000 

8,000 

16,000 

3,000 


Total lakhs 77,83,000 

'fShekhavati 3,50,000 

Tribute... 4 Rajawut and other feudatories of Jeypoor* 80,000 
l^Kotrccs of Haroutif...... - 20,000 


Total Tribute 4,00,000 


Add Tribute... 4,00,000 

Grand Total 81,83,000 


If this statement is correct, and wo add there to the Shekhawut, 
Rajawut, and Hara tributes, the revenues fiscal, feudal, commercial, and 
tributary, of Amber when Juggut Sing came to the throne, would exceed 
eighty lakhs of rupees, half of which is hhaha , or appertaining to the Raja 
. — nearly twice the personal revenue of any other priuce in Rajwarra* 
This sum (forty lakhs) was the estimated amount liable to the tribute, when 
tho treaty was formed with the British Government, and of which the raja 
has to pay eight lakhs annually, and fioe sixteenths of all revenue Surplus to 
this amount. The observant reader will not fail to be struck with the vast 
inequality between the states of the defenders of the country, and these 
drones the Brahmins, — a point on which we have elsewhere treated :f nor 
can any thing more powerful mark the utter prostration of intellect of the 
Cuchwaha princes, than their thus maintaining an indolent and baneful 
heirarchy to fatten on the revenues which Would support four thousand 
Cuchwaha cavaliers. With a proper application of her revenues, and 
princes liko Raja Maun to load a brave vassalage, they w-ouid have foiled all 
the efforts of the Mahrattas ; but their own follies and vices have been 
their ruin. 

Foreign army . — At the period (4.D. 1803) this schedule was formed of 
tho rovenues of Amber, she maintained a foreign army of thirteen thousand 
men, consisting of ten battalions of infantry with guns, a legion* of four 


# Burwarra, Kheorni, Sowar, Jserdeh, <feo, <Sro. 
f Antorcteh, Bulwun, and Indurgarh. 

$ Soo Dissertation on Uxo Religious Establishments of Mewar, vol. i, p. 479* 
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thousand Nagas, a crops of alligoles for police duties and one of cavalry, 
seven hundred strong. With these, the regular contingent of feudal levies 
amounting to about four thousand efficient horse, formed a force adequate 
to repel any insult ; but when the kher, levee en masse , was called out 
twenty thousand men, horse and foot, were ready to back the always 
embodied force. 

A detailed schedule of the feudal levies of Amber may diversify the dry 
details of these annals, obviate repetition and present a perfect picture of a 
society of clanships. In this list we shall give precedence to the kotribund, 
the holders of the twelve great fiefs ( bara-kolri ) of Amber. 

Schedule of the names and appanages of the twelve sons of Raja Prithwi Raja 

whose descendants from the bara-kotri, or twelve great fiefs of Amber, 


Son^ofPrithwiRaj 

Names of Families. 

Names of Fiefs. 

Proscnt Chiefs. 

.... 

.Revenues 

1. Chutliurbhooj 

Chutlmrbhoj ot o 

f Pinar and ^ 
t Bhugroo.... > 

Bagh Sing 

18,000 

2. Kullian 

8 . Nathoo—...... 

4. Balbudhur 

5. Jugmul his 

Kullianote 

Nathawut 

Bal budhuroto ........ . 

Lotwarra 

Chomoo 

Acherole 

Gunga Sing 

Kishen Sing . . 
Kaim Sing .. . 

25,000 

1,15,000 

28,850 

son Khangar 
6. Sooltan 

Khangaroto 

Thodree... 

Prithwi Sing... 

25,000 

Sooltanote- 

Ohandsirr 

7. Pnchaen 

Puchaenoto . 

Sambra, 

Sullee Sing 

Kao Chand Sing 
Puddum Sing . 

17,700 

70,000 

21,535 

8 

Goorawui 

Dhnrvnfie 

9, Kaem 

Khoombani 

Bhariskho. . .. 

10. KLoombho 

11. Sooiut 

Khoombawut 

Sheoburrunpota 

Mahar 

Neendir 

RawutSurupSing 
Rawtib IlurriSmg 

27,538 

10.000 

12. Bunbe'r..,,,.. ' 

Bunbeerpoto 

Batko 

SurOop Sing .... 

19,000 


& 


28 

47 

205 

57 

4,0 

82 

88 

31 

45 

19 

35 


It will be remarked that the estates of these, the chief vassals of Amber 
are, with the exception of two, far inferior in value to those of the sixteen 
great chiefs of Mewar, or the eight of Marvvar ; and a detailed list of all tho 
inferior^ feudatories of each Icotree , or clan, would shew that many of them 
have estates greater than those of their leaders : for instance, Kishen Sing of 
Chomoo has upwards of a lakh, while Berri Sal of Samoto, the head of the 
clan (Nathawut), has only forty thousand: again, the chief of Ballahairi 
holds an estate of thirty-five thousand, while that of the head of his clan is 
but twenty-five thousand. The representative of the Shooburrunpotas baa 
an estate of only ten thousand, while the junior branch of Gooroh has thirty 
six thousand. Again, the chief of tho Khangarofccs has but twenty-five thou 
sand, while no less than three junior branches hold lands to double that 
amount ; and the inferior of the Balbhudurofces holds upwards of a lakh, while 
his superior of Acherole has not a third of this rental. The favour of the 
prince, the turbulence or talents of individuals, have caused* these inequali- 
'ties ; but, however disproportioned the gifts of fortune* tho attribute of honor 
always remains with the lineal descendant and representative of the original 
fief. ° 

We shall further illustrate this subject of the feudalities of Amber by 
inserting a general list of all the clans, with the number of subdivisions* the 
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resources of each, and the quotas they ought to furnish. At no remote period 
this was held to be correct, and will serve to give a good idea of the Cuch- 
waha aristocracy. It was my intention to have given a detailed account of 
the subdivisions of each fief, their names, and those of their holders, but on 
reflexion, though they cost some diligence to obtain, they would have little 
interest for the general reader. 

Schedule of the Cuchwaha clans ; the numher of fiefs or estates in each ; their 
aggregate value , and quotas of horse for each estate ♦ 


Names of Clans. 

C 

Number ot 

Fiefs in each 
clanship or Clan. 

A g ate 
Revenue. 

Aggregate 

Quotas. 


"Chuthurbhojote " * 

: 6 

53,800 

92 


Kullianote 

Nathawut 

Balbudherote. 

19 

10 

2 

2,4.5,190 

2,20,800 

1,30,850 

4,02,806 

422 

371 

157 

2* < 

Khangarote 

Soolfcanote.. 

22 

643 ‘ 

Puchaenotc 

3 

24,700 

1,67,900 

23,787 

40,738 

49 500 

45 


Googawut. * ... 

13 

273 

35 

68 

73 

48 

392 


Khoombaui 

2 


1 Khoombautw f... 

Seoburrunpota 

6 

3 


^Bunbeerpota 

3 

26,575 

1,98,137 

1 

['"Rajawuti 

16 

fat \ 

Narooca 

G 

91,069 

92 

j Bhankawut 

4 

34,600 

53 


l^Purinmulote 

1 

10,000 

id- 

i 

f Bhatti 

4 

1,04,039 

205 

i 

| Ghohan * , 

4 

30,500 

61 

: 

1 Bircrooiur 

G 

32,000 

58 

i 

J Gliundcrawut . .... 

1 

14,000 

21 

at - 

! Rikerwar 

2 

4,500 

8 

Goojurs 

0 

15,300 

30 


Ran or&s 

G 

2,91,105 

549 


TChpfctiris 

4 

1,20,000 

281 




12 

3,12,000 

606 




Mu buI man . 

9 

1,41,400 

274 







We shall eoncludo the annals of Amber with the names of a few of the 
ancient towns, in which research may recover something of past days. 


1 The next four 

-J The last ten are 


* The flrfcb twelve are the Bara-hotris, or twelve great fiefs of Amhor.- 
are of the Cuchwaha stock, but not reckoned amongst the KoMunds . — 
foroiffn chieftains, of various tribes and classes, ... 

No doubt great changes have taken place since this list was formed, especially amongst the 
mercenary Pultacts, or Jaghcordars. The quotas are also irregular, though the qualification 
of a cavaliQrin this state is reckoned at five hundvod rapoes of income. 
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Mora — Nine coss east; of Deons.ih ; built by Mordhuj, a Chohan Raja, 

Abhanair — Three coss east of Lalsonfc; very ancient, capital of a Oho- 
ban sovereignty. 

B hangurh — Five coss from Tholai ; the ruins of an ancient town and 
castle in the hills, built by the old princes of Dhoondhar, prior to the Cuch- 
wahas. 

AmurgurJi — Three coss from Kooshalgurh ; built by the Nagvansa. 

Birat — Three coss from Bussyo in Macliern, attributed to the Pandus. 

Patun and Ganipur — Both erected by the ancient Tuar kings of Delhi, 

Khurar , or Khandar — Near Rinthumbor. 

Ootgeer — On the Chumbul. 

Amber 3 or Amb-Keswur , a title of Siva, whose symbol is in the centre 
of a coond or tan in the middle of the old town.^ The water covers half the 
lingam : and a prophecy prevails, that when it is entirely submerged, the 
state of Amber will perish ! There are inscriptions. 
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Haravati defined . — Fabulous origin of the Agnieula races, — Mount Aloo* 
— The Chohans obtain Macavati, Golconda t and the Konkan. — Found 
Ajmere , — Ajipal. — Manik Rae . — First Islamite invasion . — Ajmere 
taken , — S ambhur founded its salt laks. — 'Offspring of Manik Bae. — j5s- 
tablishment in Rajpoot ana. — Contests ivitli the Mahomedans . — Beelundeo 
of Ajmere ; Goga Chohan of Mehera , both slain by Mahmoud.— Bee sul- 
deo Generalissimo of the Rajpoot nations ; his period fixed ; his colu?n 7 
at Delhi ; his alliance — Origin of the Hara tribe . — A nuraj obtains A sin 
— dispossessed . — Ishtpal obtains A ser. — Rao Hamir.—~Rao Chund slain , 
— A ser taken by AZla-o-din. — Prince Rainsi escapes to Ghcetore ; settles . 
at B hynsror, in Mcwar. — His son K olun declared lord of the Patfhar. 

Haravati, or Harouti, 'the country of the Haras/ comprehends two 
principalities, viz . Kotah and Boondi. The Chumbul intersects the 
territory of the Hara race, and now serves as their boundary, ‘although only 
three centuries have elapsed since the younger branch separated from and 
became independent of Boondi. 

The Hara is the most important of the twenty-four Ohohan sacha 
being descended from Anuraj, the son of Manik Rae, king of Ajmere, who 
|n S. 74I (A. IX 635) sustained the first shock of the Islamite arms. 
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We have already sketched the pedigree of the Chohans,* one of the most 
Illustrious of the “fchiriy-six royal races” of India.f- We must, however* 
in this place, enter into the somewhat more fully ; and in doing so, we 
must not discard even the fables of their origin, which will at least demons* 
trate that the human undersfc mding has been similarly censtructed ^ in. all 
ages and countries, before the thick veil of ignorance and superstition was 
withdrawn from it. So scanty are the remote records of the Ohohans, that 
it would savour of affectation to attempt a division of the periods of their 
history, or the improbable, the probable, and the certain. Of the fiist two, 
a separation would be impracticable, and we cannot trac# the latter beyond 
the seventh century. 

* ‘‘When the impieties of the kings of the warrior race drew upon them 
the vengeance of Purs irama, was twenty-one times extirpated that race, 
some, in order to save their lives, called themselves bards ; others assumed 
the guile of women ; and thus the singh (horn) of the Rajpoots was preserved 
when dominion was assignod to the Brahmins The impious avarice of 
Sahasra Arjuna, of the Hya race, king of Maheswar on the Nerbudda, 
provoked the last war, having slain the father of Pursarama* 

f; But as the chief weapon of the Brahmin is his curse or blessing* 
great disorders soon ensued from the want of the strong arm- Ignorance 
and infidelity spread over the land 5 the sacred books were trampled under 
foot, and mankind had no refuge from the monstrous broodj In this 
exigence, Viswamitra, the instructor in arms§ of Bhagwan, revolved^ within 
his own mind, and determined upon, the re-creation of the Chetries. He 
chose for this rite the summit of Mount Aboo,|| where dwell the hermits and 
sages (1 'oonis and Risis) constantly occupied in the duties of religion, 
and who had carried their complaints even to the Yheer samudra (sea of 
curds),* where they saw the Father of Creation floating upon the hydra 
(emblem of eternity). He desired them to regenerate the warrior race* 
and they returned to Mount Aboo with Indra, Bramha, Roodra, Vishnu, and 
all the inferior divinities, in their train. The fire' fountain ( anul-coond ) was 
lustrated with the waters of the Ganges, expiatory rit^ were performed, and 
after a protracted debate, it was resolved that Indra should initiate the 
work of re'Creation. Having formed an image ( pootli J of the durba grass, 
he sprinkled it with the water of life, and threw it into the fire-fountain. 
Thence, on pronouncing the scmjivctn mccntrcb (incantation to give life), a 
figure slowly emerged from the flame, bearing in the right hand a mace, and 
exclaiming, (i Mar ! marl* (slay, slay). He was called Praraar; and Aboo, 
Dhar, and Oojein. were assigned to him as a territory. 


+ According to Herodotus, the Scythic saca enumerated eight races with Wig epithet of 
royal, and Strabo mentions one of the tribes of the Thyssagetcc as boasting the title of 
The Rajpoots assert that in ancient times they only enumerated eight royal sachani or bran- 
ches, vhz. Surya, Soma, Hya or Aswa (qu. Asi ?) Nima, and the four tribes of Agaivanss, viz, 
Pramara, Purihara, Solanhi, and Chohan. „ . _ * , . ... 

Abulga 2 i states that the Tatars or Scythians were divided mto six grand famines. The 
Rajpoots have maintained those ideas, originally brought from the Oxns. 

J Or, as tlio bard says, Bytes, Asuras. and Banoos, or demons and mfiaolfl, as they stylo 
the Indo-Scythic tribes from the north-west, who paid no respect to the Brahmins. 

§ Awud-gurn. 

1! My last pilgrimage was to Aboo, 


46 
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“Brahma was then entreated to frame one from his own essence (dnsd) 
He mcde an image, threw it into the pit, whence issued a figure armed with 
a sword (k harga) in one hand, with the veda in the other, and a zunoo round 
his neck. He was named Ohalook or Solanki, and Anhulpur Patun was 
appropriated to him. 

“Roodra formed the third. The image was sprinkled with the water of 
the Ganges, and on the incantation being read, a black illfavoured figure 
arose, armed with the dhanoos or bow. As his foot slipped when sent 
against the demons, he was called Purihar, and placed as the poleoh , or 
guardian of the gates. # He had the nonangul marusthali , or ‘nine habita- 
tions of the desert/ assigned to him. 

“The fourth was formed by Vishnu ; when an image like himself four - 
armed, each having a separato weapon, issued from the flamas, and wag 
thence styled Ohaturbhooja Chauhan, or the ‘four-armed. The gods 
bestowed their blessing upon him, and Macavaki-nciyavi as a territory. Such 
was the name of Gurra-Mundilla in the Dwapur, or silver age. 

“The Dytes were watching the rites, and two of their leaders were close 
to the fire-fountain ; but the work of regeneration being over, the new-born 
warriors were sent against the infidels, when a desperate encounter ensued. 
But as fast as the blood of the demons was shed, young demons arose ; when 
the four tutelary divinities, attendant on each newly-created race, drank up 
the blood, and thus stopped the multiplication of evil. These were 
Asapurana, of the Chohan. 

Gajun Mata, ••••• •••Purihar i 

I£eonj Mata, Solanki, 

Sanehair Mata, Pramara. 

“When the Dytes were slain, shouts of joy rent the sky ; ambrosial 
showers were shed from heaven ; and the gods drove their cars (vahan) about 
the firmament, exulting at the victory thus achieved. 

“Of all the thirty- six royal races (says Ohund, the great bard of the 
Chohans), iho Agniculv is the greatest ; the rest were born of woman ; these 
were created by the Brahmins ! * — Gotr-acharya of the Chohans, Sham 
Veda, Somvansa, Madhooni sacha, Vacha gotra, panch purwur junoo. 
Laktuncari nekas, Chandrabhaga Nadi, Brigooneshan, Amba-ca-Bhavani, 
Baiun Pufcra, Kai-Bhiroo, Aboo Achileswar Mahadeo Chatur-bhoeja 
Chauhan/ ’ 

The period of this grand convocation of the gods on Mount Aboo, to 
regenerate the warrior race of Hind, and to incite them against “the infidel 
races who had spread over the land,’ ? is dated so far back as the opening of 
the second age of the Hindus : a point which we shall not dispute. Neither 
shall we throw a doubt upon the chronicles which claim Priace Sohl, one of 
the great heroes of the Mahabharat, as an intermediate link betwecu Anhui 
Chohan and Satpati, who founded Macavati, aud conquered the Konkan ; 
while another son called Tuntur Pal, conquered Aser and Gowalcoond 


* It is by no means uncommon for this arrogant priesthood to lay claim to powers coequal 
with those of the Divinity, nay often superior to thorn. Witness the scene in the Rama- 
yma, where they make tho doity a mediator, to entreat the Brahmin Vashishta to hearken to 
King Yishwamitra’s desire for hi? friendship. Can any thing oxcoed this ? Parallel it, perhaps, 
we may, in that memorable instanoo of Christian idolatry, whore tho Almighty is callled on to 
intercede wijbh St, fanuarius to pexfana the annual jnirtwle liquofyiug tho oohgoalod 
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( Oolconcla ), planted his garrisons in every region, and nine hundred elephants 
to carry puckals , or water-skins. 

Let us here pause for a moment before we proceed with the chronicle,' 
and inquire who were these warriors, thus regenerated to fight the battles 
of Brahminism, and brought within the pale of their faith ? They must have 
been either the aboriginal debased classes, raised to moral importance by the 
ministers of the pervading religion, or foreign races who had obtained a 
footing amongst them. The contrasted physical appearance of the respective 
races will deside this question. The aborigines are dark, diminutive, and 
ill-favoured ; the agniculas are of good stature, and. fair, with prominent 
features, like those of the Parthian kings. The ideas which pervade their 
martial poetry are such as were held by the Scythian in distant ages, and 
which even Brahminism has failed to eradicate ; while the tumuli , contain- 
ing ashes and arms, discovered throughout India, especially in the south 
about Gowalcoond, where the Chohans held sway, indicate the nomadic 
warrior of the north as the proselyte of Mount Aboo. 

Of the four Agnicula races, the Chohans v ere the first who obtained 
extensive dominion. The almost universal power of the Praraaras is prover- 
bial ; but the wide sway possessed by the Chohans can only be discovered 
with difficulty. Their glory was on the wane when that of the Pramaraa 
was in the zenith ; and if we may credit the last great bard of the Rajpoots, 
the Chohans held in czpiie of the Pramaras of Telingana, in the eighth 
century of Yicrama, though the name of Prithwiraj threw a parting ray of 
splendour upon the whole line of his ancestry, even to the fire-fountain on 
the summit of classic Aboo. 

The facts to be gleaned in the early page of the chronicle are contained 
in a few stanzas, which proclaim the possession of paramount power, though 
probably of no lengthened duration. The line of the Nerbudda, from Maca- 
vati, or Macaouti, to Maheswar, was their primitive seat of sovereignty, 
comprehending all the tracts in its vicinity both north and south- Thence 
as they multiplied they spread over the peninsula, possessing Mandoo, Aser, 
Golconda, and the Konkan ; while to the noith, they stretched even to the 
fountains of the Ganges. The following is the bard’s picture of the Chohan 
dominion i 

"From ‘the seat of government ( rajasthan ) Macaouti, the oath of 
allegiance (an) resounded in fifty-two castles. The land of Tatha, Lahore, 
Mooltan, Peshore,* the Chohan in his might arose and conquered even to 
the hills of Bhadri. The infidels (asuras) fled, and allegiance was proclaimed 
in Delhi and Cabul, while the country of Nepal he bestowed on the 
Mallani/J- Crowned with the blessing of the gods, he returned to Macaouti. 7 * 

It has already beon observed, that Maoaouti-Nagari was the ancient! 


* Tho Mahomedan writers confirm tins account, for in thoir oarliest recorded invasion, in. 
AJI. 143, tho princes of Lahore and Aj more, said to be of the same family, are the great 
opponents of Islam, and combated its advance in fields west of tho Indus. We know beyond 
a doubt that Ajmoro was then chief seat of Ohohan power. 

f The Mallani is (or rather was) one of tho Chohan Sacboo, and may be the MaUi who 
opposed Alexander at tho confluent arms of the Indns. Tho tribe is extinct and was so little 
known even fivo ceuturios ago, that a prince of Boondi, of the llara tribe, intermarried with 
a Mallani, the book of genealogical aCfinitios not indicating her being within the prohibited 
canon. A more skilful bard pointed out tho incosfcuous cpnnectipn, when divproe and expia* 
iion ensued* Vide page 267- 
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nothing but the enthusiasm of religious frenzy could have induced a band to 
cross the desert in order to punish this insult to the new faith. 

Whatever were the means, however, by which Ajmere was captured, 
and Doola Eae tlaiu, the importance of the event has been deeply imprinted 
on the Chohans ; who, in remembrance of it, deified the youthful heir of 
Ajmere : “Lot putra” is still the most conspicuous of the Chohan penates . 
The day on which he was killed is sanctified, and his effigy then receives 
divine honours from all who have the name of Chohan. Even the anklet of 
bells which he wore has become an object of veneration, and is forbidden to 
be used by the children of this race. 

Of the house of Doola Eae of Chohan race, Lot Deo, the heir-apparent, 
by the decree of Siva, on Monday the 12th of the month of Jeyt, went to 
heaven/ 7 

Manik Eae, the uncle of the youth (putra), (who is still the object 
of general homage, especially of the Chohan fair), upon the occupation of 
Ajmere, retired upon Sambhur, which event another couplet fixes, as we 
have said, in S. 74L* Here the bard has recourse to celestial interposition 
in order to support Manik Eae in his adversity. The goddess Sacctmbhari 
appears to him, while seeking shelter from the pursuit of this merciless foe, 
bids him establish himself in the spot where she manifested herself guaran- 
teeing to him the possession of all the ground he could encompass with his 
horse on that day ; but commanded him not to look back until he had 
returned to the spot where he left her. He commenced the circuit, with 
what he deemed his steed could accomplish, but forgetting the injunction, he 
was surprised to see the whole space covered as with a sheet. This was the 
desiccated sirr, or salt-lake, which he named after his patroness Sacambhari, 
whose statue still exists on a small island in the lake, now corrupted to 
Sambhur.* 

However, jejune these legends of the first days of Chohan power, they 
suffice to mark with exactness their locality ; and the importance attached 
to this settlement is manifested in the little of “Sambhri Rao, 5 maintained 
by Prithwi Raj, the descendant of Manik Eae, even when emperur of all 
northern India. 

Manik Eae, whom we may consider as the founder of the Chohans of 
the north, recovered Ajmere. He Lad a numerous progeny, who establish ed 
many petty dynasties throughout Western Eajwarra, giving birth to various 
tribes* which are spread even to tho Indus. The Kheeehio,f the Hara, the 
Mohil, Nurbhana Badorca, Bhowrecha, Dhunairea, and Bagrecha, are alt 
descended from him. The Kheechies were established in the remote Do-abeb, 
called Sinde-Sagur, comprising all the tract between the Behut and tho 
Sinde, a space of sixty eight coss, whose capital was Keeehpur-Patum Tho 
Haras obtained or founded Asi ( Ilansi ) in Horiana j while another tribo 


* et Samvat , satk soh oktalecs 
(t Malut bali hep 
"ScLmbhnr aya tobi sv.rr~u& 

<e Mamh Rae, Ni Wres” 

* inscription on tie pillar at Feroz Shah’s palace at Delhi, belonging to this family, 
5a which the word sacambha'n occurs, gave riss inge&iomil CWOCtTOft by WV 

iTpnos, Mr. Oolebroohe, and Colonel Will'd* r * 

t CMted b^ J&ber, 
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name of Gum Mundilla, whose princes for ages continued the surname of 
Pal, indicative, it is recorded by tradition cf their nomadic occupation. 
The Aheers, who occupied all Central India, and have left in one nook 
( Aheerwarra ) a memorial of their existence, was a branch of the same race 
Aheer being a synonym for Pal, Bhelsa, Bhojpur, Diep, Bhopal, Airun, 
Garspur, are a few of the ancient towns established by the Pals or Palis, 
and could we master the still unknown characters appertaining to the early 
colonists of India, more light would be thrown on the histroy of the 
Chohans.* 

yt A scion from Macaouti, named Ajipal, established himself at Ajmere/f- 
and erected its castle of Tarragurh. The name of Ajipal is one of the most 
conspicuous tl&t tradition has preserved, and is always followed by the 
epithet of chtkiva, or universal potentate. His era must ever remain doubt- 
ful, unless, as already observed, we should master the characters said to 
belong to this race, and which are still extant, both on stone and on copper 
From what cause is not stated (most probably a failure of lineal issue), 
Prithwi Pahar was brought from Macaouti to Ajmere. By a single wife 
for polygamy was then unknown to these races), he had twenty-four sons, 
whose, progeny peopled these regions one of whose descendants, Manik Rae, 
was lord of Ajmere and Sambhur, in the year S. 741, or A. D. 685. ' 

With the name of Manik Rae, the history of the Chohan emerges froibh 
obscurity, if not fable ; and although the bard does not subsequently entertain 
us with much substantial information, we can trace his subject, and see his 
heroes fret their hour upon the uncertain stage, throughout a period of 
twelve hundred years. It was at this era (A. D. 685), that Rajpoofcana was 
first visited by the arms of Islam, being the sixty-third year of the Hejira, 
Manik Rae, then prince of Ajmere, was slain by the Asuras , and his only 
child, named Lot, then an infant of seven years of age, was killed by an 
arrow while playing on the battlements (kangras). The invasion is said to 
have been from Sinde, in revenge for the ill-treatment of an Islamite 
missionary “named Roshan Ali though the complexion of the event is more 
like an enterprise prompted by religious enthusiasm. The missionary being 
condemned to lose his thumb, 'The disjointed member flew to Mecca/' and 
gave evidence against the Rajpoot idolater $ when a force was prepared, 
disguised as a caravan of horse-merchants, which surprised and slew Doola 
Rae and his son, and obtained possession of Gtirh-beetli, the citadel. 

Puerile as is the transaction, its truth is substantiated by the fact, that 
the Caliph Omar at this vory time sent an army to Sindo, whose commanderi 
Abul Aas, was slain in an attempt on the ancient capital, Alorc, Stil 


* All these towns contain remains o£ antiquity, especially in the district of Diep, Bhojpoor. 
and Bhelsa. Twenty years ago, in ono of my journoys, I passed the ruins of Apron, where a* 
suporb column stands at tho junction of its two sfcrea , It is about thirty feet in height, 
and is surmountod by a human figure, having a glory round his head, a colossal bull is at the 
base of the column, I sent a drswing of it vo Mr. Cjlebrooke at the time, bub possess no 
copy. 

t It is indifferently called Aji-mer and Aji-doorg, the invincible hill (merer-), or invincible 
castle ( doory ). Tradition, however, says that the namo of this renowned abode, the key of 
Rajpoot aaa, is derived from tho humble profession of the youug Chohan, who was a goat- 
herd : Aja> moaning 'a goat' in Sanskrit j still referring to the original pastoral occupation 
of the Palis. 

t I obtained at Ajmere and at Poshkur several very valuable medals, Bactrian, Indo-Scy- 
thic;, and Hindu, having tho ancient PaH on one side, and the effigy of a hors© on the other. 
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held Gowalcoond the celebrated Golconda, now Hydrabad, and when thence 
expelled , regained Aaer. The Mohils had the tracts round Nagore.* The 
Bhadoreas had an appanage on the Chumbul, in a tract which bears their 
name, and is still subject to them, The Dhunaireas settled at Shahabad, 
which by a singular fatality has at length come into the possession of the 
Haras of Kotafc. Another branch fixed at Nadole, but never changed the 
name of Chohan/f 

Many chieftainships were scattered over the desert, either trusting to 
their lances to maintain their indipendence, or holding of superiors; but a 
notice of them, however interesting, would here, perhaps, be out of place. 
Eleven princes are enumerated in the Jaega’s catalogue, from Manik Rae to 
Beesildeo, a name of the highest celebrity in the Rajpoot annals, and a 
landmark to various authorities, who otherwise have little in common 
even in their genealogies, which 1 pass over in silence, with the exception of 
the intermediate name of Hursraj,* common to the Hamir R&sci as well as 
the Jaega’s list. The authority of Hursraj stretched along the Aravalli 
mountains to Aboo, and east of the Chumbul. He ruled from S. 812 to 827 
(A. H. 138 to 153), and fell in battle against the Asuras, having attained 
the title of kri-iHurdhan. Ferishta says, that “in A. H, 143, the Mooslems 
greatly increased, wben issuing from their hills they obtained possession of 
Hirman, Peshore, and all the lands adjacent ; and that the Raja of Lahore, 
who was of the family of the Raja of Ajmere, sent his brotherf against 
these Afghans, who were reinforced by the tribes of Ghilij, of Ghor and 
Caubul, just became proselytes to Islam, and he adds, that during five 


# la the annals of Marwar it will be Bhewn, that the Rah tores conquered Nagore, or# 
ISaga-doorg (the* serpent’s castle'), from the Mohils, who held fourteen hundred and forty 
Tillages so late as the fifteenth century. So many of the colonies of Agniculas bestowed the 
name of serpent On their settlements, that I am convinced all were of the Tak, Takshac, or 
Nagvansa race from Sacadwipa. who, six centuries anterior to Vicramaditya, under their 
leader Sehesnaga, conquered India, and whose era must be the limit of Agnicula antiquity. 

+ The importance of Nadole was considerable, and is fully attested by existing inscrip- 
tions as well as by the domestic chronicle. Midway from the founder, in the eighth century 
to its destruction in the twelfth, was Rao Lakhun, who in Sj 1039 (A. D. 983). sucessfully,, 
coped with the princes of Nehrvalla. 

” SiwteoJi clos seh onclialecs 
,f Bar ekhouta, Patun pyla pol 
C( Dan Ohohan agat'% 

“ Mewar Dhanni d%)id bhurri 
Cl Tis bar Rao lUklum thnppi 
c< Jv arumba , so kitrriS ( 

Literally : In S. 1039, at the father gate of the city of Patun, the Chohan oolected iho 
commercial duties (dan). He took tribute from the lord of Mewar, and performed whatever 
he had a mind to . 99 

Lakhjpi drew upon him the arms of Soobektogin, and his son Mahmoud, when Nadole 
was stripped of its consequence ; its temples were thrown down, when fortress was dilapida- 
ted. But it had recovered much of its power, and even sent forth several branches, who all 
fell under Alla-o-din in the thirteen th century. On the final conquest of India by Shahbudin 
the prince of Nodie appears to have effected a compromise, and to have become a vessel of 
the empire. This Coujecture arises from the singularity of its currency, which retains on the 
one side the names in Sanscrit of its indigenous princes, and on the other that of the 
conqueror. 

1 Hursroj and Beejy Raj were sons of Aji-pal, king of Ajmere, according to the chronicle. 

T This is a very important admission of Ferishta, concerning the prosolytism of all these 
tos, and confirms my hypothesis, that the Afghans are converted Jadoons or Yadus not 
xakrnis, or jTews The Qor is also a well-known Rajpoot tribe, and they had only to convert it 
into Got. Vide Annals of the Rhattis, 
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months, seventy battles were fought with success ; or, to use the historian's 
own words, “in which Sepahi sir mah (General Frost) was victorious over the 
infidel, but who returned when the cold season was passed with fresh force. 
The armies met between Kirman and Peshawer ; sometimes the infidel 
(Rajpoot) carried the war to the Kohistan, 'mountainous regions/ and drove 
the Moosulmauns before him ; sometimes the Moosulmanus, obtaining re- 
inforcements, drove the infidel by fights of arrows to their own borders' 
to which they always retired when the torrents swelled the Nilab (Indus).* 9 

Whether the Raja of Ajmere personally engaged in these distant 
combats the chronicle says not. According to the Eqmir Rasa , Hursraj 
was succeeded by Doojgun-deo, whose advanced post was Bhutnair, and who 
overcame Nasir-oo-din, from whom he captured twelve hundred horse, and 
hence bore the epithet of Sultan Or aha, or ‘King-seizer.’ Nasir-oo din was 
the title of the celebrated Soobektegin repeatedly invaded India during the 
fifteen years’ reign of his predecessor Aiiptegin. 

Passing over the intermediate reigns, each of which is marked by some 
meagre and unsatisfactory details of battles with the Islamite, we arrive at 
Beesildeo. The father of this prince, according to the Hara genealogists, 
w&s Dherma-Guj, apparently a title, — 'in faith like an elephant/ — as in 
the Jaega y s list is Beer Beelundeo, confirmed by the inscription on the 
triumphal column at Delhi. The last of Mahmood’s invasions occurred 
during the reign of Ueelundeo, who, at the expense of his life, had the glory 
of humbling the mighty conqfueror, and forcing him to relinquish the seige of 
Ajmere. Before we condense the scanty records of the bards concering 
Visala-Deva,* we may spare a few words to commemorate a Chohan, who 
consecrated his name and that of all his kin, by his deeds in the first passage 
of Mahmood into India. 

Goga Chohan was the son of Yacha Raja, a name of some celebrity. 
He held the whole of Jungul-des or the forest lands from the Sutlej to 
Heriana; his capital, called Mehera, or, as pronounced, Goga ca M airi, was 
on the Sutlej. In defending this he fell, with forty-five sons and sixty 
nephews ; and as it oecured on Sunday (Rubbar), the ninth ( nomee ) of the 
month, that day is held sacred to the manes of Goga by the “thirty-six 
classes”f throughout Rajpootana, but especially in the desert, a portion of 
which is yet called Qogadeo ca thul . Even his steed, JavadiaX has been 
immortalized, and has become a favourite name for a war horse throughout 
Rajpootana, whose mighty men swear “by the saca of Goga/’ for maintaining 
the Rajpoot fame when Mahmood crossed the Sutlej. 

This was probably the last of Mahmood’s invasions, when he marched, 
direct from Mooltan through the desert. He attacked Ajmere, which was ' 

* The classical mode of writing the name of Beesildeo, 

+ Chatcrs-pon. 

t It is related by the Rajpoot romancers that Goga had no children; that lamenting this, 
his guardian deity gave him two barley-corns (java orjaoj, one pf which he gave to his queen, 
another to his favourite*' mare, which produced tho steed (Javadia) which became as famous 
as Goga himself. The Rana of Oodipoor gave tho author a blood-horse of Kattiawar, whoso 
name was Javadia. Though a lamb in disposition, when mounted, he was a piece.of fire, and* 
admirably broken in to all the manege exercise. A more perfect animal never existed. The 
author brought him, with another (itf irg-raj), from Oodipoor to the ocean, intending to bring 
them home, but the grey he gave to a friend, and fearful of the voyage, he sent Javadia back 
six hundred miles to the Rana, requesting “ho might be tho first worshiped on the annual mi- 
litary festival f” a request which he doubts not was oomplied with. 
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abandoned* * * § and the country around given up to devastation and plunder^ 
The citadel Gnrh-Beetli, however, held out, and Mahomed was foiled, 
wounded, and obliged to retreat by Nadole,* another Chohan possession 
which he sacked, and then proceeded to JSehrwalla, which he captured. 
His barbarities promoted a coalition, which, by compelling him to march 
through the western deserts to gain the valley of Sinde, had nearly proved 
fetal to his army* 

The exploits of Beesildeo from one of the books of Chund the bard. 
The date assigned to Beesildeo in the Rasa (S. 921) is interpolated— a vice 
not uncommon with {he Rajpoot bard, whose periods acquire verification 
from less mutable materials than those out of which he weaves his song.+ 

Chund gives an animated picture of the levy of the Rajpoot chivalry, 
which assembled under Beesildeo, who, as the champion of the Hindu faith, 
was chosen to lead its warriors against the Islamite invader. The Chaiook 
king of Anhulwarra alone refused to join the confederation, and in terms 
which drew upon him the vengeance of the Chohan. A literal translation of 
the passage may be interesting:— 

“To the G-oelwal Jait, the prince entrusted Ajmere, saying, ‘on jour 
fealty I depend where can this Chaiook find refuge ? He moved from the 
city (Ajmere), and encamped on the lake Visala $ and summoned his tribu 
taries and vassals to meet him. MaunsiPurihar ? with the array of Mundore» 
touched his feet.§ Then came the Ghelote, the ornament of the throng ;* and 
the Pawasir with Tuar,j* and Rama the Gorf with Holies the lord of Mewat§. 
The Mohil of Doonapur v ith tribute sent exouse.|| With folded hands arrived 

* See note. p. 490, for remarks, on Nadole, whence the author obtained much valuable 
matter, consisting of coins, inscriptions on stone and copper, and MSS., when on a visit to 
this ancient city in 1821. 

+ We have abundant checks, which, could they have been detailed in the eaidier stage of 
inquiry into Hindu literature, would have excited more interest for the hero whose column at 
Delhi has excited the inquries of Jones. Wilford, and Colebrooke. 

% This lake still hears the name of Becsil-ca-tal notwithstanding the changes which have 
accrued during a lapse of one thousand years, since he formed it by damming-up the springs. 
It is one of the reservoirs of the Looni river. The emperor Jehangir erected a palace on the 
banks of the Beesil-ca-tal, in which he received the ambassador of James x. of England. 

§ This shews that the Purihars were subordinate to the Chohans of Ajmere, 

* The respectful mention of the Ghelote as ‘the ornament of the throng * clearly proves 
that the Cheetore prince came as an ally. How rejoicing to an antiquary to find this confirm- 
ed by an inscription found amidst the ruins of a city of Mewar, which alludes to this very 
coalition ! The ir script ion is a record of the friendship maintained by their issue in the twelf 
the century. — Samarsi of Cheetore, and Prithwiraj, the last Chohan king of India — on thoi' 
combining to chastise the king of Patun Anhulwarra. “in like maimer as did Beesildeo an r 
Tejsi of old unite against the foe, so,” &c. &o. Now Tejsi was the grandfather of Rawul Samard 
si, who was killed in opposing the final Mooslom invasion, on the Caggar after one of the long- 
est reigns in their annals : from which we calculate that Tejsi must have sat on the throne 
about the year S. 1120 (A.D. 1064). His youth and inexperience would account for his acting 
subordinately to the Chohan of A] mere. The name of Udyadita further confirms the date, as 
will be mentioned in the text, His date has been fully settled by various inscriptions found 
by the author. (See Transactions Royal Asistic Society, vol. i, page 223.) 

* This Tuar must have been one of the Delhi vassals, whose monarch was of this race. 

t The Gor was a celebrated tribe , and amongst the most illustrious of the Chohan feuda- 
tories; a branch until a few years ago held Sooo-Soopoor and about nine lakhs of territory. 
1 have no doudt the Gor appanage was west of the Indus, and that this tribe on conversion 
became the Ghor. 

t The Mewoh race of Mewnt is well known ; all arc Mahomedans now. 

§ The Mohils have been sufficiently discussed . 

11 The Baloch vras evidently Hindu at this time ; and as I have repeatedly said, of Jit or 
Goto orifcin, * 
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the Ba,loch,U hut the lord of Bamuni abandoned Sinde.* Then came the 
Nuzzur from BhutnairJ* and the Nctlbundi from Tattaj and Mooltan.§ When, 
the summons reached the Bhoomri Bhatti of Derrawul,|) all obeyed ; as did 
the Jadoon of Mailunwas.^r The Mori* and Birgoojurf also joined with the 
Cuchwahas of Anterved.| The subjugated Meras worshipped his feet.§ Then 
came the array of Takitpur, headed by the Q- )elwal Jait ti Mounted in haste 
came Udya Parmar,^ with the Nurbhan v and the Dor,-f* the Chundail, and 
the Dahima*’^ 

In this short passage, a text is afforded for a dissertation on the whole 
genealogical history of Rajpootana at that period. Such extracts from 
the more ancient bards, incorporated in the works of their successors, 
however laconic, afford decisive evidence that their poetic chronicles bore 
always the same character ; fox this passage is introduced by Chund merely 
as a preface to the history of his own prince, Pnthwiraj, the descendant of 
Beesildeo. 

A similar passage was given from the ancient chronicles of Mewar* 
recording an invasion of the Mooslems, of which the histories oi the invaders 
have left no trace. (Vol. I, p, 159.). The evidence of both is incontestable, 
every name affords a synchronism not ‘to be disputed • and though the- 
isolated passage would afford a very faint ray of light to the explorer of 
those days of darkness, yet when the same industrious research has pervaded 
the annals of all these races, a flood of illumination pours upon us, and we 
can at least tell who the races were who held sway in these regions a 
thousand years ago* 

Amidst meagre, jejune, and unsatisfactory details, the annalist of 
Rajpootana must be content to wade on, in order to obtain some solid 
foundation for the history of the tribes *, but such facts as these stimulate his 
exertions and reward his toil : without them, his task would be hopeless* 
To each of the twenty tribes enumerated, formed tinder the standard of the 
Chohan, we append a seperate notice, for thu satisfaction of the few who 
can appreciate their importance, while some gen oral remarks may suffice as a 
connection with the immediate object of research, the Haras, descended 
from Beesildeo. 

In the first place, it is of no small moment to be enabled to adjust the 
date of Beesildeo, the most important name in the annals of theChohans 
from Manik Rae to Prithwiraj, and a slip from the genealogical tree will 
elucidate our remarks. 


‘The lord of Bamuni ” in other places eallod Bamunwasso, must apply to the anoient 
Brahminabad, or VowclI, on whoso site the modern Tatta is built. 

* Soe Annals of Jessulmor. 

+ % All this evinces supremacy over tho Prinoes of this region : the Soda, the Stoma, 
and Soomura. 

§ Of Perrawul we have spoken in the text. 

|| Mallunwas we know not. 

«[f * t The Moris, the Cuchwahas and Birgoojurs require no farther notice, 

$ The Meras inhabited the Aravalli. 

§ Taldtpoor is the modern Thoda, near Tonk, where there are fine remains. 

(1 TTdyadita, now a laud-mark in Hindu history. 

•IT See annnls of Rhekhuvati for the Nurbhans, who held Khundaila as a fief of Ajtnere. 

* f The Dor and Ohundail wore well known tribes ; the latter contended with Prithwi* 
Bai, who deprievod them oCMahoba find Kahnger, and all modern Boondelhuncl. 

’ t Tho renowned Dabima was lord of Biana , also called Druinadbar. 

* 
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Guinn Scor 

,.Ajipala‘*CJiukM?a,” J 


( or Agnipala "offspring of fire'* the first Chohan ? 
probable period 65’ before Vicrama when an 
invasion of the Tcwshkas took place ; established 
Macavafci-nagari (Gurra Mirndilla) : conquered 
the Kunkan, Aser, Golconda. 

Suvabciha. 

__ I (In all probability this is the patriarch of the 

Ma | lan I Mallani tribe. See p. 257. 

Guinn Scor 

i f or universal potentate : founder of Ajmere, Some 

202 Ajipala‘*CJiukn?a,” S authorities say, in 202 of the Vicrama other* 

| 1 of the Krai-Samv&t : the latter is the mos& 

J ( probable. 

Bola Rae C Slain, and lost Ajmere, on the first irruption of the 

I ( Mahomedans, S. 741, A.D, 685. 

( "Manik Rae f Founded Sambhar ; hence the title of Sambri Rae 

j* j. bsrn by the Chohan jorinces, his issue, 

,827..,. Hurstaj... (Defeated Saziroodin ( qu Soobekfcegln ?), thence 

| | styled Sooltan graha. 

Beer Beelundeo... f or Dheemaguj : slain When defending Ajmere 
| l against Maliomeds of Ghizni. 

, 1066 to 1130Beesuldeo j (Classically, Visaladeva). his period, from variou® 

| ( inscriptions, 1066 to S. 1130. 

Sarangdeo, Died in nonage. 

a U [Constructed the Anah Sagnv at Ajmere: ?trll 

I \ bears his name. 


Dola Rae, 




Hurspal. 


Ajeydeo, or 
Anundeo 

f 

Someswar : 
married Rooka Bae, 
daughter of Anungpal 
Tuai* king of Delhi. 


Beejydeo 


Kan-Bae. 


0‘odeydeo. 


Jait, G-oelwah 


Eesurdas ; 
turned Mahomedan. 


Frithwiraj ; obtained Delhi ; Chahirdeo, 

slain by Shabudin, S. 1219, | J Adopted sucessor to Pnthwiraj ; his name is on 

A.D. 1199. Vijaya Raj ( the pillar at Delhi. 

| | f Has twenty one sons ; seven of whom were legtr* 

Rain asi ; slain in the j I mate, the others illeatim ate, and founders of 

sack of Delhi. Lakunsi J mixed tribes. From Lakunsi there are twenty- 

j six generations to Nobud Sing the present 
chieftain of Neemrana, the nearest lineal des- 
l scendant of Ajipal and Frith wiraj. 

The name of Beesildeo ( Visaladeva ) heads the inscription on the cele- 
brated column erected in the centre of Feroz Shah’s palace at Delhi* This* 
column, alluded to by Cliund, as * 'telling the fame of the Chohan, ” was- 
“placed at Nigumbode,” *a place of pilgrimage on the Jumna, a few miles* 
below Delhi, whence it must have been removed to ib& present singular 
position.* 

* See Aaiatic Researches, Yol» I,p, 079, Y<,1, vii, p» 180, anti Vol. ix r p. 453, 
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The inscription commences and ends with the same date viz . 15th of he 
month Bysakh, S. 1220. If correctly copied, it can have no reference to 
Beesildeo, expecting as the ancestor of Prativa Chahmana tilaca Sacambhark 
bhupati ; or Trithwiraja, Chohan, the anointed of Sambhur, Lord of the 
earth \ who ruled at Delhi in S 1220, and was slain in S. 1049, retaining 
the ancient epithet of ‘Lord of Sambhur,’ one of the early seats of their 
power.* The second stanza, however, tells us we must distrust the first of 
the two dates, and read 1120 (instead of 1220), when Visaladeva “exter- 
minated the barbarians” from Aryaverta. The numerals 1 and 2, in Sans- 
crit, are easily mistaken. If however, it is decidedly J220, then the whole 
inscription belongs to Prativa Chahmana , between whom and Visala no less 
than six princes intervened and the opening is merely to introduce Prith- 
wiraja’s lineage, in which the sculptor has foisted in the date. 

I feel inclined to assign the first stanza to Visaladeva (Beesildeo)' and 
what follows to his descendant Prithwi Raj, who by a conceit may have 
availed himself to the anniversary of the victory of his ancestor, to record 
his own exploits. These were precisely of the same nature. — 
successful war against the Islamite, in which each drove him from Aryaverta 
for even the Mooslem writers acknowledge that Shahbudin was often 
ignominiously defeated before he finally succeeded in making a conquest of 
northern India. 

If, as I surmise, the first stanza belongs to Beesildeo, the date is S. 
1120, or A. D, IO64, and this grand confederation described by the Chohan 
bard was assembled under his banner, preparatory to the very success, to 
commemorate which the inscription was recorded. 

In the passage quoted from Chund, recording the princes who led 
their household troops under Beesildeo, there are four names which establish 
synchronisms : One, by which we arrive directly at the date, and three 
indirectly. The first is Udyadit Pramar, king of Dhar (son of Raja Bhoj), 
whose period T established from numerous inscriptions,* as between S. 1100 
and S. 1150 ; so that the date of his joining the expedition would be 
about the middle of his reign. The indirect, but equally strong testimony 
consists of. 


* 1 brought away an inscription of this, tho last Chohan emperor from tho ruins of his 
palace at Husi or Hansi. dated S. 1224 Soe comments thoieon. Transactions of tho Royal 
Asiatic Society Vbl i, p. 133. 

f These inscriptions, while they have given iiso to ingonious interpretations, demonstrate 
tho little value of more translations, even wlien made by lirat-rate schohvrs, who possess 
no historical knowle Igo of tho tribes to whom they rofor. This inscription was first translated 
by Sir W. Jones in 178 Ii (Asiatic Researches. Vol, i). A fresh version (from a frosh 
transcript I believe) was made by Mr, Colobrooko in. 1800 (Asiatic Researches, Vol. vii), 
but rather darkening than enlightonmg the subject, from attending to his pundit’s 
emendation, giving to the prince’s name and tribe a metaphorical interpretation. Nor was 
it till Wilford had published his hodgo-podgo Essay on Vicramadifcya and Salivahana, that 
Mr. Colebrooke discovered his error, and amended it in a note to that volume; but oven 
then, without rendering tho inscription useful as a historical document. 1 call Wilford's essay 
a hodge-podgo advisodly. It is a paper of immense research, vast naeterials are brought to his 
task, but he had an hypothesis, and all Was confounded to suit it. Chohans, Solonkis Grhelotes, 
all aro amalgamated in his crucible. It was from the Samnyadhar Padhati n written by tho 
bard of Hamira QhoJian not king of Mewar (as Wilford has it) but of Rinthnmbor linoally de- 
scended from Visaladeva, and slain by Alla-o-din- Sarangadhar Was also author of the 
Ucmvr Rasa, and tho Ilamir Qavyci, bearing this princo’s name, tho essence of both of which 
I translated with tho aid of my G urn. 1 was long bewildered in my admiration of Wil ford’s 
researches ; but experience inspired distrust, and 1 adopted th© useful adage in all those 
matters, Sml admirarv ' 

$ See Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol,i,p. 13 
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First* The montion of '‘the Bhomia Bhatfci from Derrawul;*-} for had 
there been any thing apocryphal in Chund, Jessulmer, the present capital, 
would have been given as the Bhatti abode,]: 

Second, The Cuchwahas, who arc also described as coming from Anterved 
(the region between the Jumna and Ganges); for the infant colony trans- 
mitted from Nurwar to Amber was yet; undistinguished. 

The third proof is in the Mewar inscription, when Tejsi, the grand- 
father of Samarsi, is described as in alliance with Beesildeo. Beesildeo is said 
to have lived sixty- four years. Supposing this date, S. 1120, to be the medi- 
um point of his existence, this would make his date S. 1088 to S. 1152, or AD* 
1032 to A.D. 1096 ;*but as his father, Dherma Gup “the elephaht in faith, 0 
or Beer Beelun Deo (called Malun Deo, in the, Samir Rasa), was killed 
when defending Ajmere on the last invasion of Mahmood, we must neces- 
sarily place BecsiPs birth (supposing him an infant on that event), ten years 
earlier, or A D. 1022 (S. 1078), to A.D. 1086 (S. 1142), comprehending the 
date on the pillar of Delhi, and by computation all the periods mentioned 
in the catalogue. We may therefore safely adopt the date of the Rasa , viz. 
S. 1066 to 8. 1130. 

Beesildeo was, therefore, contemporary with Jeypal, the Tuar king of 
Delhi ; with Doorlub and Bhima off Guzzerat ; with Bhoj and XJdya Dit of 
Dhar; with Pudumsi and Tejsi of Mewar; and the confederacy which be 
headed must have been that against the Islamite king Modud, the fourth 
from Mahmood of Ghizni, whose expulsion fiom the northern parts of Raj- 
pootana (as recorded on the pillar of Delhi) caused Aryverta again to become 
‘the land of virtue.' Mahmood’s final retreat from India by Sinde, to avoid 
the armies collected “by Byramdeo and the prince of Ajmere, to oppose him, 
was in A.H. 417, A. D 1026, or S. 1082, nearly the same date as that assigned 
by Chund S. 1086. 

We could dilate on the war which Beesildeo waged against the prince 
of Guzzerat, his victory, and the erection of Beesil-nuggur,* on the spot 
where victory perched upon his lance ; but this we reserve for the intoduc- 
tion of the history of the illustrious Prithwiraj. There is much fable mixed 
up with the history of Beesildeo apparently invented to hide a blot in the 
annals, warranting the inference that he became a convert, in all likelihood 
a compulsory one, to the doctrines of Islam. There is also the appearance 
of his subsequent expiation of this crime in the garb of a penitent ; and 
the mound (i dhooiul , whero he took up his abode, still exists, and is called 
after him, Bcewl-ca-dhoond , at Kalik Jobnair.*f* 

i See Annals o£ Jessuhner, for foundation of DorraWul, p. 187. 

I In tiansciibing the annals of tho Kheochic3, nn important branch of the Chohans, 
their btrnls have preserved this passage , but ignorant of Derrawul and Lodorva (both pre- 
served in my version of Chund), tli y have innerted .Jessulmer. By such anachronisms, arising 
from the emendations of ignoiant. hotel their >oetic chronicles have lost half their value. To, 
mo tho compaiison ni such p.is^agos, presence! in Chund fiom the older hauls, and distorted 
by the moderns, was a subject of considerable pleasure. It reconciled much that I might 
hare _ thrown away, teaching mo the diftVenoo between absolute invention, and ignoiance 
creating errors m the attempt to erruct thorn Tho TChooehio bavcl, no doubt, thought he was 
doing right when lie erased Perrawul and inscribed Tossulmor. 

* This town, — ancldicv prooi of tho veraciy of the chronic 1 o, — yet exists in Northern 
Guzser&b. 

f Tho picka^o if allied to this mount (which gives it name io Dhoondar), might 
possibly show it to be a place of sei n Hurts, ai d that the Chohans, even to this period may 
havs entombed at lenst the of their Tho numerous tomb ftWnt Hydrahad, the 
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According to tho Bool of Kings of Gomund Ram (the Hara bard), the 
Haras were descended from Anuraj, son of Beesildeo, but Mog-ji, the Khee- 
chief bard makes Anuiaj progenitor of the Kheechies, and son of Manik 
Rae. We follow the Hara baid 

Anuraj had ass gned to him in appanage the important frontier fort- 
ress of Asi (yulg Hansi' His son Ishtpal, together with Agunraj, son of 
Ajey Rao, the founder of Keechpoor Patun in Smde Sagur, was preparing 
to seek his fortunes with Rundheer Chohan prince of Gowalcoond : but 
both Asi and Golconda were almost simultaneously assailed by an army 
“fiom the wilds of Gujhbund '* Rundheer performed r the saca\ and only 
a single female, his diughter, named Soorahbae, survived, and she fled for 
protection towaids Asi, then attacked by the same furious invader Anuraj 
prepared to fly , but hib son, Ishtpal, determined not to wait the attack, but 
seek the f e. A battle ensued, when the invader was slain, and Ishtpal, 
grievously wounded, puisucd him till he fell, near the spot where Soorahbae 
was awitmg death under the shade of peepul . for “hopes of life were extnct, 
and fear and hunger had reduced her to a skeleton,” In the moment of 
despair, however, the ashtioa (peepul) tree under which she took shelter was 
severed, and Asapuma, the guardian goddess of her race, appeared before her. 
To her, Soorahbae related ho v her father and twelve brothers had fallen in 
defending Golconda against ‘the demon of Gu]hbund. ? The goddess told her 
to be of good cheer, for that a Chohan of hei own race had slam him, and was 
then at hand ; and led her to where Ishtpal lay senseless from his wounds. 
By her aid he recovered,* and possessed himself of that ancient heir loom of 
the Chohms, the famed fortress of Aser. 

Ishtpal, the founder of the Haras ? obtained Aser is S. 1081+ (or A,D. 
1025) ; and as Mahmood’s last destructive visit to India, by Mooltan through 
the desert to Ajmere, was in A H 417, or AD. 1022, we have every right to 
conclude that his fuher Anuraj lost his life and Asi to the king of Ghizni $ 
at the same time that Ajmere was sacked, and the country laid waste by this 
conqueror, whom the Hiudu baid might well style, “the demon from Gujli- 
bund, w $ The Mahomedan historians give us no hint even of any portion of 
Mahmood’s army penetrating into the peninsula, though that grasping ambi- 
tion, which considered the shores of Saurashtra but an intermediate step from' 
Ghizni to the conquest of Ceylon and Pegu,§ may have pushed an army dur- 


nnci( nt G "Jfvalcoond, one of tho roj al abodes of the Chohans, may bo sepultures of this race, 
and the arms and rases they contain all sfciengtln n my hypothesis ot then Scythia origin 

* Or, as the stoiy goes his limns, which lay dissevoiod, weio eollocted by Soorahbae, and 
tho goddess spi inkling them with the waLoi oi UCo,* ho arose 1 Etenco tho name Hoa a, 
whioh his descendants boro, ftom 7ia > , oi ‘bouos * thus collocied ; but more likely from hav^ 
mg lost (ftcfm) Asi. 

f Tho Haia chromclo says S 081, but by some strange, yet uniform error, 'all the tribes of 
the Chohans antedate thoir ehiomclos by a hundiol, years. Thus Deesideos’ taking possess- 
ion of Anhulpooi Patun is f *nniG huutlrod fifty, thirty andsrt” (S 986), instoid ofS 1215^ 
But it o en pervades Chund, tho poot of Prilhwitaj, Whose biith is made 3115 instead of S T 
1215, and hoio, m all piobability, the error couimoncod, by the lgnoianoe (wilful we cannot 
imagine) cn some ihynicr 

I ‘The elephant wilds ’ They asseit that Ghizm is properly Guzm f founded by the 
Tadus , and m a curious specimen of XTmdu geogiaphy (presented by mo to the Roral Asiatio 
Society), all tho ti act about the glacicis of tho Ganges is termed GujUbun, or Gujlibu the 
‘Elephant Forest * Thcue is a “Qtijmgwh” mentionod by Abultol m tho region oJE Brjovo, 
inhabited by tho Sqoltano, Jaboon, and Eufeofyze tubes. 

§ See Ferishfca, life q£ Mahwod* 
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ing his long halt at Anhulwarra, and have driven Rundheer from Golconda, 
But it is idle to speculate upon such slender materials ; let them suffice to 
illustrate one new fact, namely, that these kingdoms of the south as well as 
the north were held by Rajpoot soveieig ns, whose offspring, blending with 
the original population, produced that mixed race of Mahrattas, inheriting 
with the names, the warlike propensities of their ancestors, but who assume 
the name of their abodes as titles, as the Nimalkurs, the Phalkias, the Patun- 
kars instead of their tribes of Jadoon, Tuar, Puar, &c. &c. 

Ishtpai had a son called Chand-kurn ; his son, Lok Pal, had Hamir and 
Gumbir, names well known in the wars of Prithwiraj. The brothers were 
enrolled amongst hi3 one hundred and eight great vassals, from which we mny 
infer that, though Aser was not considered absolutely as a fief, its chief paid 
homage to Ajtnere, as the principal seat of the Chohans. 

In the 0 onouj Samya , that book of the poems of Chund devoted to the 
famous war in which the Chohan prince carries off the princess of Canouj, 
honourable mention is made of the Hara princes in the third day's fight 
when they covered the retreat of Prithwiraj : — 

‘‘Then did the Hara Rao Hamir, with ins brother Gumbir, mounted on 
Lakhi steeds, approach their lord, as thus they spoke : ‘Think of thy safety, 
Jungui es,* while we make offerings to the array of Jeychund. Our horses 
hoofs shall plough the field of fight, like the ship of the ocean.’' 

The brothers encountered the contingent of the princes of Kasi (Benares) 
one of the great feudatories of Oanouj. As they joined, “the shout raised 
by Hamir reached Doorga on her rock-bound throne?” Both brothers fell in 
these wars, though one of the few survivors of the last battle fought with 
Shabudin for Rajpoot independence, was a Mara : — 

Hamir had Kalkurna, who had Maha Mugd : his son was Rao Bacha v 
his, Rao Chund. 

Amongst the many independent princes of the Chohan race to whom 
Alla-o-din was the messenger of fate, was Rao Chund of Aser. Its walls, 
though deemed impregnable, were not proof against the skill and valour of 
this energetic warrior ; and Chund and all his family, with the exception of 
one son, were put to the sword. This son was prince Rainsi, a name fatal to 
Chohan heirs, for it was borne by the son of Prithwiraj who fell in the defence 
of Delhi : but Rainsi of Aser was more fortunate. Ho was but an infant two 
years and a half old, and being nephew of the Rana of Cheetore, was sent to 
him for protection. _When he attained man's estate, he made a successful! 
attempt upon the ruined castle of Bhynsror, from which he drove DoOnga, a 
Bhil chief, who, with a band of his mountain brethern, had made it his re- 
treat, This ancient fief of Me war had been dismantled by All-o-din in his- 
attack on Cheetore, from which the Ranas had not yet recovered when the 
young Chohan came amongst them for protection. 

Rainsi had two sons, Kolun and Kankul. Kolun being afflicted with 
an incurable disease, commenced a pilgrimage to the sacred “Kedarnath/* 
one of the towns of the Ganges. To obtain the full benefit of this meritori- 
ous act, he determined to measure Ids length on the whole ground of 
this painful journey. In six months he had only reached the Binda Pass, 
where having bathed in a fountain whenco flows the rivulet Bangunga, he 


J’ungtil-os, ‘lord of tho forest lauds/ another of PiithwiraJ's titles, 
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found his health gieatly restored. Kedernath* was pleased to manifest him- 
self, to accept his devotions, and to declare him ‘’King of the Pathar,” or 
plateau of Central India.f The whole of this tract was under the princes of 
Cheetore, but the sack of this famed fortress by Alla, and the enormous 
slaughter of the Gehlotes, had so weakened their authority, that the aborigi- 
nal Meenas had once more possessed themselves of all their native hills, or 
leagued with the subordinate vassals of Cheetore. 

In ancient times, Raja Hoon, said to be of the Pramara race, was lord 
of the Pathar, and held his court at Myual. There are many memorials of this 
Hoon or Hun prince, and even so far back as the first assault of Cheetore, in 
the eighth century, its prince was aided m his defence by u Ungntd> lord of 
the HoonsP The celebrated temples of Barolli are attributed to this Hoon 
Raja, who appears in so questionable a shape, that we can scarcely refuse to 
believe that a branch of this celebrated race must in the first centuries of Vic- 
rama have been admitted, as their bards say, amongst the thirty-six royal 
races of the Rajpoots. Be this as it may,Rao Bango, the grandson of Koluni 
took possession of the ancient Mynal, and on an elevation commanding the 
western face of the Pathar erected the fortress of Bumaodn. With Bhynsror 
on the east, and Bumaoda and Mynal on the west, the Haras now occupied 
the whole extent of the Pathar. Other conquests were made, and Mandel- 
gurh, Bijolli, Beygoo, Rutnagurh and Choraitagurh, formed an extensive # if 
not a rich, chieftainship. 

Rao Bango had twelve sons, Who dispersed their progeny over the Pathar. 
He was succeeded by Dewa, who bad three sons, viz. Hur-rajt Hatyi, and 
Samarsi. 

The Haras had now obtained such power as to attract the attention of 
the emperor, and Rae Dewa was summoned to attend the court when 
Secunder Lodi ruled. Ho, therefore, installed his son, Har-raj, in 
Bumaoda, and with his youngest, Samarsi, repaired to Delhi. Here 
he remained, ti 1 ! the emperor coveting a horse of the ‘king of 
the Pathar, the latter determined to regain bis native hills. This- 
steed is famed both in the annals of the Haras and Kheechies, and like 
that of the Mede, bad no small share in the future fortunes of his master. 
Its birth is thus related. The king had a horse of such mettle, that “he 
could cross a stream without wetting his hoof.” Dewa bribed the royal equer- 
ry, and from a mare of the Pathar had a colt, to obtain which the king broke 
that law which is alike binding on the Mooslem and the Christian. Dewa 
Bent off his family by degrees, and as soon as they were out of danger, he sad- 
dled his charger, and lance in hand appeared under the balcony where the 
emperor was seated. ‘'Farewell, king,” said the Rangra ; ‘‘there are three 
things your majesty must never ask of a Rajpoot ; his horse, his mistress, and 
his sword,” He gave his steed the rein, and in safety regained the Pathar, 
Having regained Bumaoda to Hur raj, he came to Bandoo-Nal, the spot 

* “The lord of Kedar, the gigantic pxne of the Himalajs, a title of Siva. 

t He bestowed in appanage on his brother Kankalji a tenth of the lands in his possess- 
ion, ITrom Kankal are descended the class of Bhats, called “Kroria Bhat. 

t Hur-raj had twelve sons, the eldest of whom was AIoo, who succeeded to Bumaoda 
Aloo Hara’s name will never die as long as one of his rase iuhabits the Pathar ; and there are 
many Bhomi as descended from him still holding lands, as the Kombawut and Bhojawut 
Haras. The end of Alio Hura, and the destruction of Bhumaoda (which the author has visit- 
ed). will be related in the Pesonal Naratiye, 
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where his ancestor Kolun was cured of disease. Here the Meenas of the 
Ooearra tribe dwelt, under the patriarchal government of Jaitih, their chief. 
There wa» then no regular city; the extremities of the valley ( thal *) were 
closed with barriers of masonry and*gates, and the huts of the Meenas were 
scatteied wherever their fmey led them to build. At this time, the commu- 
nity, which had professed obedience to the Rana on the sack of Clieetore, 
was suffering from the raid 0 of Rao Gango, the Kheechie, who from his castle 
of Ramguih (Reiawun) imposed “ bircki dohae ” on all around. To save 
themselves from Gango, who used ‘'to dive his lance at the barrier of Bandoo, 
the Meanas entered # into terms, agreeing, on the full moon of every second 
month, to suspend the tribute of the chouth over the barrier. At the 
appointed time, the Rao came, but no bag of treasure appeared. Who has 
been before me demanded Gango ; when forth issued the “lord of Pather,” 
on the steed coveted by the Lodi king. Gango of Relawnn bestrode a charger 
not less famed than his antagonist’s “which owed his brith to the river horse 
of the Par, and mare of the Kheechie chieftain’s, as she grazed on its margin *f 
Mounted on this steel, no obstacle could stop him, and even the Chumbul 
was no impediment to his seizing the tribute at all seasons from the Meenas.” 

The encounter was fierce, but the Hara was victorious, and Gango turn- 
ed his back on the lord of the Pathar, who tried the mettle of this son of the 
Par^ pursuing him to the banks of the Chumbul. What was his surprise, 
when Gango sprang from the cliff, and horse and rider disappeared in the 
flood, but soon to reappear on the opposite bank ! Dewa, who stood amazed, 
no sooner beheld the Rao emerge, than he exclaimed “Bravo, Rajpoot 1 Let 
me know* your name 99 Gango Kheechie, was the answer. “And mine is 
Dewa Hara ; we are brothers, and must no longer be enemies. Let the 
river be our boundary.” 

It was in S. (1398 A.D. 1342) that Jaita and the Oosarr as acknow- 
ledged Rae Dewa as their lord, who erected Boodi in the centre of the 
Bandoo~ca Nal> which henceforth became the capital of the Haras. The 
Chumbul, which, fora short time after the adventure here related, continued 
to be the barrier to the eastward, as soon overpassed, and the bravery of the 
race bringing them into contict with the emperor’s lieutenants, the Haras 
rose to favour anl power, extending their acquisitions, either by conquest or 
grant, to the confines of Malwa. The territory thus acquired obtained the 
geographical designation of flaravati or Harouti* 


CHAPTER II. 


Recapitulation of the Hara princes from the founder Anuraj io Rae Dewa, 
— He erects B oondi. — Massacre of the Oosarras. — Dewa abdicates . — Cere- 
mony of Yugaraj, or abdication . — Succeeded bg S amar&i, — Extends his 


* Thai and Nal are both terms for a Talley, though the latter is of fcener applied to a defile* 
’+ The Far, ot Parbufcty rivor, flows near Ratfigurh Relawum, — See "Map. 
t In Mahome lan authors. Kadouty. 
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«?J?ay east of the ChumbuL — Massacre of the Rotmh Bhzls. — Origin of. 
Kotak — Hapooji succeeds . — Feud with the Solanki of Thoda. — A ssassina* 
lion of NapoojL — Singular S ati. — Hamoo succeeds.-*- The Maria assert - 
his right over the Puthar \ — Hamoo demurs , defies, and attacks him. — An- 
ecdote. — Birsing. — B iroo t — Mao B ando.— Famine. — Anecdote.- — B undo ex.* 
pelled by his brothers ; converts to M ahomedanism. — Narayndas puts his 
uncles to death, and recovers his patnmony — Anecdotes of JSfaroyaadas. 
— Aids the Rana of Gheetore.— Gains a victory. ^Espouses the niece of 
Mana MaemulL — His passion for opium . — Death.— Rao S oorajmul 
— Marries a princess of Gheetore. — Fatal result. — Aihara, or Spring-hunt 
—Assassination of the Rao.—His revenge.^Tioofold S ati. — Mao S oortan. 

■ — His cruelty , deposal , and banishment . — Mao Arjoon elected. — Moman- 
tic death— Mao Soorjun accedes. 

Having sketched the history of this race, from the regeneration of 
Anhui,* the first A Choixan (at a period which it is impossible to fix), to the 
establishment of the first Hara prinGe in Boondi, we shall here recapitulate 
the most conspicuous princes, with their dates, as established by synchronicai 
events in the annals of other states, or by inscriptions ; and then proceed 
with the history of the Haras as members of the great commonwealth of India, 
Anuraj obtained Asi or Hansi. 

Ishtpal, sou of Anuraj ; he was expelled from Asi, S. 1081 (A. D. 1025), 
and obtained Aser. He was founder oi the Haras ; the chronicle says not 
how long after obtaining Asi, but evidently very soon. 

Hamir, killed in the battle of Caggar, on the invasion of Shahbudin, S 
1249, or A. D. 1193. 

Kao Ohund, slain in Aser, by Alla-oo-din, in S. 1353. 

Rainsi, fled from Aser, and came to Mewar, and in S. 1353 obtained 
Bhynsror. 

Kao Bango, obtained Bumaoda, Mynal, &c. 

Kao Dewa, S. 1398 (AJD. 1342),took the Bandoo valley from the Meen- 
as, founded the city of Boondi, and styled the country Haravati. „ 

Kao Dewa, whose Meena subjects far outnumbered his Haras, had 
recourse in order to consolidate his authority to one of those barbarous acts 
too common in Rajpoot conquest. The Rajpoot chronicler so far palliates 
the deed, that he assigns a reason for it , namely, the insolence of the 
Meena leader, who dared to ask a daughter of the “Lord of the PatharP* 
Be this as it may, he called in the aid of the Haras of Bumaoda and the 
Solan kis of Thoda, and almost annihilated the Oosarras. 

How long it was after this act of barbarity, that Dewa abdicated in 
favour of his son, is not mentioned, though it i3 far from improbable that 
this crime influenced his determination. This was the second time of his 
abdication of power ; first, when he gave Bumaoda to Hur-raj, and went to 
Secunder Lodi * and now to Samarsi, the branches of Boondi and the 
Father remaining independent of each other. The act of abdication con- 
fers the title of Jugraft or when they conjoin the authority of the son with 
the father, the heir is styled Jivaraj . Four intances of this are on record in 


4S 


* A/iMand Agni have the same signification, viz, ‘fire, I 
f Yuga-Raj, "sacrifice of the go\ ernmcno.I! 
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the annals of Boon di 5 namely, by Dewa, by Narayn-das, by Raj Chuttur 
Sal, and by Sriji Omed Sing. It is a rule for a piince never to enter the 
capital after abandoning the government ; the king is virtually defunct ; he 
cannot be a subject, and he is no longer a king. To render the act more 
impressive, they make an effigy of the abdicated king, and on the twelfth 
day following the act (being the usual period of mourning), they commit it 
to the flames. In accordance with this custom, Dewa never afterwards 
entered the walls either of Boondi or Bumaoda,* but resided at the village 
of Omurthoona, five coss from the former, till his death. 

Samarsi had tfiree sons : I. Hapooji. who succeeded • 2. Hurpnl, who 
obtained Jnjawur, and left numerous issue, called Hurpalpotas ; and, 3. 
Jaetsi, who had the honour of first extending the Hara name beyond the 
Chumbul, On his return from a visit to the Tuar chief of Keytoon, he 
passed the residence of a community of Bhils, in an extensive ravine near 
the river. Taking them by surprise, he attacked them, and they fell 
victims to the fury of the Haras. At the entrance of this ravine, which was 
defended by an outwork, Jaetsi slew the leader of the Bhils, and erected 
there a hati (elephant) to the god of battle, Bhiroo. He stands on the spot 
called char-jhopra , near the chief portal of the castle of Kotab, a name deriv- 
ed from a community of Bhils called Koteah.-f" 

Napooji, a name of no small note in the chronicles of Haravati, succeed- 
ed Samarsi. Napooji had married a daughter of the Solanki chief of Thoda, 
the lineal descendant of the ancient king of Anhulwarra. While on a visit 
to Thoda, a slab of beautiful marble attracted the regard of the Hara Rao, 
who desired his bride to ask it of her father. His delicacy was offended, and 
he replied, “he supposed the Hara would next ask him for his wife and 
desired him to depart. Napooji was incensed, and visited his anger npon his 

— 1 — T — * * > 

* Burraj (elder son of Dewa), lord of Bumaoda, had twelve sons,* of whom Aloo Bara 
the eldest, held twenty-four caBtles upon the Fathar. With all of these the author is 
familial, having trod the Pathar in every direction .* of this anon. 

+ T-he descendants of Jaetsi retained the castle and the surrounding country for several 
generations ; when Bbonungsi, the fifth in diseent was dispossessed of them by Rao Soorujmull 
of Boondi. Jaetsi had a son, Soorjun, who gave the name of Kotah to this abode of the Bhils, 
rcund whioh he built a wall. His son Dheeideo excavated twelve laths, and dammed up that 
east of the town, still known by his name, though bettor by its dew appellation of "Kiehoro 
Bagun.’* .His son was Kandul, who had Bhouungsi, who lost and regained Kotah in the following 
manner. Kotah was seized by two pathans,. Dhakur and Kesar Khan. Bboning, who became 
man from ’excessive use" of wine and opium, was banished tp Boondi, and his wife, at the head 
of house hold vassals, retired to Keytoon, around which the Haras held three hundred and sixty 
villages. Bhonung, in exile, repented of his excesses* he announced his amendment* and his 
wish to return to his wife and kin. The intrepid Rajpoofcni rejoiced at his. restoration, and laid 
a. plan for the recovery of Rotah, in which she destined him to take part. To attenpt it by 
fcrce would have been to court destruction, and she determined to combine stratagem and 
When the jocund festival of spring approached, when even decorum is for a while cast aside 
in the Rajpoot Saturnalia, she invited herself, with all the youthful damsels of Keytoon, to 
play the Holi "with the Pathaus of Kotah. The libertine Pathans received the invitation with 
joy, happy to find the gueen of Keytoon evince so much amity. Collecting three hundred 
of the finest Hara youthB, she disguished them in female apparel, and Bhonung, attended by 
the old. nurse, each with a vessel of the crimson <xbir % headed the band. While the youths 
were throwing the crimson powder amongst the Pathans, the uurse led Bhonung to play with 
their chief. The disguished Haia broke his vessel on the head of Resar Khan. This was 
the signal for action : the Rajpoots drew their swords from beneath their ghagras (petticoats), 
and the bodies of Kesar and his gang strewed the terrace. The metficL oE Kesar khan still 
exists Within the walls, Bhonung was suceeded by his son Poon^ursi, vhona Rao JSoorujmul 
dispossessed and Kotah to Boondi. 
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wife, whom he treated with neglect and even banished from his bed. She 
complained to her father. On the k ajuli tees,’ the joyous third of the* month 
Sawun, when a Rajpoot must visit his wife-, the vassals of Boondi were* dis- 
missed to their homes to keep the festival sacred to “the mother of births.” 
The Thoda Rao, taking advantage of the unguarded state of Boondi, 
obtained admittance by stealth, and drove his lance through the head of the 
Hara Rao. He retired without observation, and was relating to his attend- 
ants the success of his revenge, when, at this moment, they passed one of 
the Boondi vassals, who, seabed, in a hollow taking bis uml-pani (opium- 
water), was meditating on the folly of going homOj wheie no endearing care- 
sses awaited him from his wife, who was deranged,* and had determined to 
return to Boondi. While thus absorbed in gloomy reflections, the trampl- 
ing of horses met his ear, and soon was heard the indecent mirth of the 
Thoda Rao’s party, at the Hara Rao dismissing his vassals and retnaining 
unattended. The Chohan guessed the rest, and as the Thoda Rao passed 
close to him, he levelled a blow, which severed his right arm from his body 
and brought him from his horse. The Solanki’s attendants took to flight 
and the Ohohau put the severed limb, on which was the golden bracelet, in 
his scarf, and proceeded back, to Boondi. Here all was confusion and 
sorrow. The Solanki queen, true to her faith, determined to mottht the 
pyre with the murdered body of her lord ; yet equally true to the line 
whence she sprung, was praising the vigour of her brother’s arm, “which 
had made so many mouths,* that she wanted hands to present a pan to 
each.” At the moment she was apostrophising the dead body of her lord, 
his faithful vassal entered, and undoing the scarf presented to her the 
dissevered arm, saying, “perhaps this may aid you.” She recognized the 
bracelet, and though, as a &ati, she bad done with this world, and should die 
in fioacn with all mankind, she could not forget, even at that dreadful moment, 
thnt “to revengo a feud” was the first of all duties. She called for pen and 
ink, and before mounting the pyre wrote to her brother, that if he did not 
wipe off that disgrace, his seed would be stigmatized as the issue of “the 
one-handed Solanki.” When he perused the dying words of his sati sister* # 
he was stung to the soul, and being incapable of revenge, immediately 
dashed out his biains against a pillar of the hall, 

Napocji had ihra- sons, Hamooji, iNorung (whose descendants are 
Norungpotas), Thurud (whoso descendants are Thurud Haras), and Hamoo, 
who succeeded in S. 1440. We have already me ntioned the separation of 
the branches, when Hur-raj retained Buinatda, at the period when bis 
father established himself at Boomli, Aloo Hara succeeded ; but the lord 
of the Pathar had a feud with the Rana, and he was dispossessed of his 
birth-right. Bumaoda was levelled, and he left no hoirs to his revenge; • 

The princes of Chectore, who had recovered from the shock of Alla's 
invasion, now re-exoried their strength, the first act of which was thereduc- 
iion of'thc power of the great vassals, who had taken advantage of their dis- 
tresses to render themselves independent: among these they included the 
Haras. But the Haras deny their vassalage, and allege, that ikdugh they 
always acknowledged the supremacy of the gadi of Me war, they were indebt- 


* “Too? dumb mouths.” 
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ed to their swords, not his puttas, for the lands they conquered on the Alpine 
Pathar. Both to a certain degree are right. There is no room to doubt 
that the fugitive Hara from Aser owed his preservation, as well as his estab- 
lishment, to the Rana, who assuredly possessed the whole of the Plateau till 
AlWs invasion. But then the Seesodia power was weakened 5 the Bhomias 
and aboriginal tribes recovered their old retreats, and from these the Haras 
obtained them by conquest. The Rana, however, who could not admit that 
a temporary abeyance of his power sanctioned any encroachment upon it, 
called upon Hamoo “fo do service for Boondi ” The Hara conceded personal 
homage in the grand festivals of the Duserah and Holi, to acknowledge his 
supremacy and receive the tika of installation , but he rejected ut once the 
claim of unlimited attendance. Nothing less, however, would satisfy the king 
of Cheetore, who resolved to compel submission, or drive the stock of Dewa 
from the Pathar. Hamoo defied, and determined to brave, his resentment. 
The Rana of Mewar marched with all his vassal to Boondi, and encamped at 
Neemairo, only a few miles from the city. Five hundred Haras, “the sons 
of one father, put on the saffron robe, and rallied round their chief, deter- 
mined to die with him. Having no hope but fiom an effort of despair, they 
marched out at midnight, and fell upon the Kana’s camp, which was comple- 
tely surprised ; and each Seesodia sought safety in flight. Hamoo made his- 
way direct to the tent of Hindupati ; but the sovereign of the Seesodias 
was glad to avail himself of the gloom and confusion to seek shelter in 
Cheetore, while his vassals fell under the swords of the Haras. 

Humiliated, disgraced, and enraged at being thus foiled by a hand- 
ful of men, the Rana reformed his troops under the wall of Cheetore, and 
swore he would not eat until he was master of Boondi. The rash vow 
went round \ but Boondi was sixty miles distant, and defended by brave 
hearts. His chiefs expostulated with the Rana on the absolute impossibility 
of redeeming his vow ; but the words of kings are sacred : Boondi must fall, 
ere the king of the Gehlotes could dine. In this exigence, a childish 
expedient was proposed to release him from hunger and his oath $ to erect 
& mock Boondi, and take in by storm.” Instantly the mimic town arose 
"under the walls of Cheetore ; and that the deception might be complete, the 
local nomenclature was attended to, and each quarter had its appropriate 
appellation. A band of Hara3 of the Pathar were in the service of 
Cheetore, whose leader, Koomho Bairsi, was returning with his kin from 
hunting the deer, when their attention was attracted by this strange bustle, 
the story was soon told, that Boondi must fall ere the Rana could dine! 
Koombo assembled bis brethren of the Pathar, declaring, that even the mock 
Boondi mnst be defended. All felt the indignity to the clan, and each 
bosom burning with indignation they prepared to protect the mud walls of 
the pseudo Boondi from insult. It was reported to the Rana that Boondi 
was finshed. He advanced to the storm : but what was his surprise, when, 
instead of the blank-cartridge he heard a volley of balls whiz amongst them ! 
A messenger was despatched and was received by Bairai at the gate, who 
explained the cause of the unexpected salutation, desiring 4 him to tell the 
Rana that “not even the mock capital of a Hara should be dishonoured® 
Spreading a sheet at the little gateway, Bairsi and the Kaawunts invited 
the assault, and at the threshold of u Gar-ca-Boond%” (the Boondi of clay) 
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lliey'gave up their lives for the honour of the race,* The Rana wisely 
remained satisfied with this salvo to his dignity, nor sought any further to 
wipe off the disgrace incurred, at the real capital of the Hara«, perceiving the 
impolicy of driving such a daring clan to desperation, whose services he 
could command on an emergency. 

Hamoo, who ruled sixteen years, left two sons ; 1st. Birsing, and 2nd, 
Lalla, who obtained Khutkur, and had two sons, Nov.irma and Jaita, each 
of whom left clans call'd after them Novarma-pota and Jaita wut. Bit sing 
ruled fifteen years, and left three sons ; Biroo, Jubdoo, who founded three 
tribes, f and Nima, descendants Nimawuts. Biroo, who died S, 1526, ruled 
fifty years, and had seven sons ; 1. Rno Bandoo ; 2. San do ; 3. Ako ; 
4 Oodoh ; 5. Chanda ; 6. Samardng ; 7. Umursing : the first five founded 
clans named after them Akawut, Oodawut, Chondawut, but the last two 
abandoned their faith for that of Islam. 

Bando has left a deathless name in Rnjwarra for his boundless 
charities, more especially 'during the famine which desolated that country in 
S. 1542 (A. D. I486). He was forewarned, says the bard in a vision, of the 
visitation. Kal (Time or the famine personified) appeared riding on a lean 
black buffalo. Grasping his sword and shield, intrepid Ha^a assaulted the 
apparition. ‘‘Bravo, Bando Hara* it exclaimed * ‘T am Kal (Time) ; on mo 
your sword will fall iu vain. Yet you are the only mottal who ever dared to 
oppose me. Now listen : I am Bealees (forty two^ ; the land will become 
a desert ; fill your granaries, distribute liberally, they will be never empty/’ 
Thus saying, the spectre vanished. Rao Bando obeyed the injunction ; he 
colllecfced grain from every surrounding state. One year passed and another 
had almost followed, when the periodical rains ceased and a famine ensued 
which ravaged all India. Princes far and near sent for aid to Boondi, 
while his own poor had daily portions served out gratis ; which practice is 
etill kept up in memory of Xiao Bando, by the name of Lungur ca-googri , 
or ‘anchor of Bandoo/ 

But the piety and charity of Rao Bandoo could not shield him from 
adversity. His two youngest brothers, urged by the temptation of power, 
abandoned their faith, and with the aid of the royal power expelled him from 
Boondi, whore, under their new titles of Samurcandi and Umurcandi, they 
jointly ruled even yoars, Bando retired to Matoonda, in the hills, where 
he died after a reign of twenty one years, and where his cenotaph still 
remains, He left two sons, 1st. Narayan-das, and 2nd. Nir-Boodh, who had 
Matoonda, 

Narayan had grown up to manhood in this retreat $ but no sooner was 
ho at liberty to act for himself, than he is a Hssembled the aras of the 
Pathar, and revealed his determination to obtain Boondi, or perish in 
the attempt. They swore to abide his fortunes. After the days of mettum 

* Somewhat, akin to this incident is the history of that summer abode of the kings of 
Franco in the l'ois de Boulogne nt Paris, o.illod ‘‘Madrid,” When Francis I. was allowed to 
return to hip capital, he plodgod his parole that lie would return to Madrid, But the delights 
of liberty and Paris were too much for honour ; and while ho wavered, a hint was thrown out 
similar to that suggested to tho Rana when determined to eaptuie Boondi. A mock Madrid 
arose in the XJo ; s do Boulogne, to which Francis retirod. 

+ Jubdoo had three sons ; each founded clans. The oldest, Pacha, had two sons, Scwaji 
andSeranji, Tho fomior had Mcoji $ the latter had Sa^unt, whoso dwon&wits are staled, 
JHeoh and Sawnnt Haras. 
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fmo^rning'were over, he sent to his Islamite uncles a complimentary 
message, intimating his wish to pay his respects to them 3 and not suspect- 
ing danger from a youth brought up in obscurity, it was signified that he 
might come. 

With a small but devoted band, he reached the chowlc (square), where he 
left his adherents, and alone repaired to the palace. He ascended to where 
both the uncles were seated almost unattended. They liked not the resolute 
demeanour of the youth, and tried to gain a passage which led to a subter- 
ranean apartment 3 but no sooner was this intention perceived, than the khan- 
•da, or * double-edged sword/ of Bando’s son cut the elder to the ground, while 
his lance reached the other before he got to a place of security. In an instant, 
be severed both their heads, with which he graced the shrine of Bhavani, and 
'gmhg a shout to his followers in the chowh , their swords were soon at work 
upon the Mooslems. Every true Hara supported the just cause, and the dead 
bodies of the apostates and their crew were hurled with ignominy over the^walls. 
To commemorate this exploit and the recovery of Boon di from these traitors, 
the pillar on which the sword of the young Hara descended, when he struck 
down Samarcandi, and which bears testimony to the vigour of his arm, is an- 
nually worshipped by every Hara on the festival of the Dusera* 

Narayn-das became celebrated for his strength and prowess. He was one 
of those undaunted Rajpoots who are absolutely strangers to the impression of 
fear, and it might be said of danger and himself, ‘That they were brothers 
whelped the same day, and he the elder/’ Unfortunately, these qualities were 
rendered inert from the enormous quantity of opium he took, which would have 
killed most men ; for it is recorded “he could at one time eat the weight of 
seven pice*’f The consequence of this' vice, as might be expected, was a 
•constant stupefaction, of which many anecdotes are related. Being called to 
aid the Rana Raemull, then attacked by the Pathans of Mandoo, he set out 
at the head of five hundred select Haras. On the first day’s march, he was 
taking his siesta, -after his usual dose, under a tree, his mouth wide open, into 
which the flies had unmolested ingress, when a young tuilani J came to draw 
water at the welt, and on learning that this was Boondi’s prince -on his way 
•to aid the Rana in his distress, she observed, v 3 f he gets no other aid than 
this, alas, for my prince I* ‘ The utnuldar (opium-eater) has quick ears, thou- 
gh no eyes/' is a common adage in Rajwarra. What is that you say, rand 
(widow) ?” roared the Rao, advancing to her. Upon her endeavouring to 
-excuse herself, he observed, ” do not fear, but repeat it“ In her hand she 
had an iron crow-bar, which the 11 ao, taking it from her, twisted untill the 
ends met round her neck. Wear this garland for me/' said, ? until] I re- 
turn from ading the Rana, unless in the interim you can find someone strong 
-enough to unbind it/* 0 

Cheefcore was closely invested ; the Rao moved by the intricacies of the- 
Pathar, took the royal camp by surprise, and made direct for iho tent of the 
generalissimo, cutting down all in hist way. Confusion and panic seized the 
Mooslems, who fled in all directions. The Boondi nakarras (drums) struck 


* Though called a pillar, it is a slab m the stairca-e of the rid palace, wh.cli I have 
t Thb copper coin of Boondi, equal to a halfp-nnv. One pico weight is a common dose 
aBor an ordinary Rajpoot, but -would send tho uninitiated to eternal sleep 
1 Wife or daughter of a taili, or oilman. 
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np; anJ as the morning broke, the besieged had the satisfaction to behold the 
invaders dispersed and their auxiliaries at hand. Rana Raemull came forth, 
and comiucte 1 his deliverer in triumph to Cheetore. All the chiefs assembled 
to do honour to Boundi’s prince, and the ladies ‘‘behind the curtain r felt so 
little alarm at their opium- eating knight, that the Rana’s niece determined 
to espouse him, and next day communicated her intentions to the Rana. 

“ The slave of Narayn ” was too courteous a cavalier to let any fair lady die 
for his love ; the Rana was too sensible of his obligation not to hail with joy 
any mode of testifying his gratitude, and the nuptials of the Hara and Ketu 
were celebrated with pomp. With victory and his bride, he returned to the 
Bando valley; where, however, * the flower of gloomy Dis y soon gained the 
ascendant even over Camdeo, and his closes augmented to such a degree, that 
u he scratched his lady instead of himself, and with such severity that he 
marred the beauty of the Mewari.” In the morning, perceiving what had 
happened, yet being assailed with no reproach, he gained a reluctant victory 
over himself and “consigned the opium box to her keeping. 1 * Narayn-das 
ruled thirty- two years, and left his country in tranquillity, and much extend- 
ed, to his only son. 

Soorujraull ascended the gadi in S. 1590^.. D.1534). Like his father, 
he was athletic in form and dauntless in soul , and it is said possessed ^in an 
eminent: degree that unerring sign of a hero, long arms, his (like those of 
Rama and Prithwiraj) ” reaching far below his knees.’' 

The alliance with Cheetore was again cemented by intermarriage* 
Sooja Bae, sister to Soorujmull, was espoused by Rana Rutna, who bestowed 
his own sister on the Rao. Rao Soojo, like his father, was too partial to bis 
t ml. One day, at Cheetore, he had fallen asleep in the Presence, when a 
Poorbia chief felt an irresistible inclination to disturb him, and "tickled the 
Hara’s ear with a straw.” He might as well have jested with a tiger : 
a back stroke with his khanda stretched the ins-dter on the carpet. The 
son of the Poorbia treasured up the feud, and waited for revenge, which he 
effected by making the Rana believe the Rao had other objects in view, 
besides visiuing his sister Soqja Rae, at the Rawula. The train, thus laid the 
slig'»test incident which inflamed it. The fair Sooja had prepared a repast, 
to which she invited both her brother and her husband : she had not only 
attended the culinary process herself, but waited on these objects of her 
love to drive the ‘flies from the food. Though the wedded fair of Rajpootana 
clings to the husband, yet she is ever more solicitous fur the honour of the 
house from whence she sprung, than that into which she had been admitted ; 
Which feeling has engendered numerous quarrels. Unhappily Sooja remark- 
ed, on removing the dishes, that 'her brother had devoured his share like a 
tiger, while her husband had played with him like a chi’d ( lalac The 
expression, added to other insults which he fancied were put u\ on him, cost 
the Rao his life, and send the fair Sooja *an untimely victim to Indraloca. 
The dictates of hospitality prevented the Rana from noticing the remark at 
the moment, and in fact it was more accordant with the general tenor of 
his character to revenge the afforut with greater security than even the iso- 
lated situation of the brave Hara afforded him. On the latter taking 
leave, the Rana invited himself to hunt -on fhe next spring festival in the 
rmmas or preserves of Boondi. The merry month of Phalgoon arrived ; 
the Rsvna and .his court prepared their suits of amowah (green), and 
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ascended the Pathar on the road to Boondi, m spite of the anathema of the 
prophetic Salt, who, as she ascended the pyre at Bumaoda, pronounced that 
whenever Rao and Rana met to hunt together at the Aihara t such meeting, 
which had blasted a’l her hopes, would always be fatal. But centuries had 
rolled between the denunciation of the daughter of Aloo Hara and Sooja 
Bae of Boondi , and the prophecy, though in every mouth, served merely to 
amuse the leisure hour ; the moral being forgotten, it was only looked upon 
as *a tale that was past/ 

The scene chosen for the sport was on the heights of Nandta, not far 
from the western bank of the Ghuinbul in whose glades every species of 
game, from the lordly lion to the timid hare, abounded. The trcops were 
formed into lines, advancing through the jungles with the customary noise 
and clamour, and driving before them a promiscuous herd of tenants of the 
forest, — liona, tigers, hyenas, bears, every species of deer, from the enormous 
iara-singa and Niigae to 'the delicate antelope, with jackals, foxes, hares, 
and the little wild dog. In such an animated scene as this, the Rajpoot 
forgefcs-even his opium ; he requires no exhilaration beyond the stimulus 
before him • a species of petty war, not altogether free from danger. 

It was amidst the confusion of such a scene that the dastard Rana 
determined to gratify his malice. The princes had convenient stations assign- 
ed them, where they could securely assail the game as it passed, each having 
but one or two confidential attendants. With the Rana was the Iago, of his 
revenge, the son of the Poorbia, whom the Hara prince had slain. “ Now is 
the moment,” Siidthe Rana io his companion,” and instantly an arrow from 
the bow of the Poorbia was sped at the Rao. * With an eagle's eye he saw 
it coming, and turned it off with his bow/ This might have been chance, 
but another from the foster brother of the Rana convinced him there was trea- 
chery. Scarcely had he warded off the second, when the Rana darted at him 
on horseback, and cut him down with his khanda , The Rao fell, but recover- 
ing, took his shawl and tightly bound up the wound, and as his foe was mak- 
ing off, he called aloud,” Escape you may, but you have sunk Mewar/ 
The Poorbia, who followed his prince, when ho saw the Rao bind up his wo- 
und, said, ” work is but half done ” and like a coward, Rutna once more 
charged the wounded Rao, As his arm was raised to finish the deed of shame, 
like a wounded tiger, the Hara made a dying effort, caught the assassin by 
the robe, and dragged him from his steed. Together they came to the 
ground, the Rana underneath. The Rao knelt upon his breast, while, with, 
preternatural strength, with one hand he grasped his victim by the throac, 
with the other he searched for his dagger. What a moment for revenge ! 
He plunged the weapon into his assassin’s heart, and saw him expire at his 
feet. The Rao was satisfied ; there was no more life left him than sufficed 
for revenge, and he dropped a corpse upon the dead body of his focman. 

The tidings flew to Boondi, to the mother of the Rao, that her son was 
slain in the Aihara. “Slain f” exclaimed this noble dame, “but did he fall 
alone ? Never could a son, who has drunk at this breast, depart unaccom- 
panied j” and as she spoke, “maternal feeling caused the milk to issue from 
the fount with such force, that it rent the slab on which it fell.” 

The dread of dishonour, which quenched the common sympathies of na- 
ture for the death of her son, had scarcely been thus expressed, when 
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ittefeeBgef announced the magnitude of his revenge.' The Rajpoot 
dame was satisfied, though fresh horrors were about to follow. The wives of 
the murdered princes could not survive, and the pyres were prepared On the 
fatal field of sport. The fair Sooja expiated her jest, which cost hefc a hus- 
band and a brother, in the flames, while the sister of Ran a Rutna, married td 
the Rao, in accordance with custom or affection, burned with the dead body 
of her lord. The cenotaphs of the princes wore reared where they fell ; while 
that of Sooja Bae was erected on a pinnacle of the Pass, and adds to the pic- 
fcuresque beauty of this romantic valley, which possesses a double charm for 
the traveller, who may have taste to admire the scene, &nd patience to listed 
to the story.* * * § 

Sodrtaii succeeded in S. 1591 (AD. 1535), and married the daughter of 
the celebrated Sukta, founder of the Suktawuts of Mewar. He became ait 
ardent votary of the blood-stained divinity of war, Kal-Bhiroo , and likO al- 
most all those ferocious Rajpoots who resign themselves to his horrid rites, 
grew cruel and at length deranged. Human victims are the chief offering^ 
to his brutalized personification of war, though Soortan was satisfied with 
the eyes of his Subjects, which he placed upon the altar of “the mother of: 
war.” It was then tinrie to question the divine right by which he ruled; The 
assembled nobles deposed and banished him from Boondi, assigning a sinall 
village on the Chumbul for his residence, to which he gave the name Soor- 
tanpur, which survives to bear testimony to one of many instances of the de- 
position of their princes by the Rajpoots, when they offend custom or morali- 
ty. Having no offspring, the nobles elected the son of Nirboodh, soil of Rao 
Bando, who had been brought up in his patrimonial village of Matoonda. 

Rao Arjoon, the eldosb of the eight sonsf of Nirboodh, succeeded his 
banished cousin. Nothing carl more effectually evince the total extinction 
of animosity between these valiant races, when once *a feud is balanced/ 
than the fact of Rao Arjoon, soon after his accession, devoting himself and 
his valiant kinsmen to the service of the son of that Rana who had slain hi£ 
predecessor. The memorable attack upon Cheetoro by Bahadur of Guzzerat, 
has already been related/ and the death of the Hara prince and his vassals 
at the post of honour, the breach. Rao Arjoon was this prince, who was 
blown up at the Ghoctore boor) (bastion). The Boondi bard makes a strik- 
ing picture of this catastrophe, in which the indomitable courage of their 
prince is finely imagined. The fact is also confirmod by the annals of 
Mewar : 

“Seated on a fragment of the rock, disparted by the explosion of thd 
mine, A.rjoon drew his sword, aud the world behold his departure with amaze 
ment.”§ ' 

* We here insort the plate containing the cenotaph of tho fair Sooja Bae, at the retired 
point of view, tfho Author has also seen tho cenotaphs of the pflodes at Marietta* si pla<& 
Which still affords good hunting. 

t Four of these had appanages and founded clans, namely, Bheom, who had Takuraa j 
Poore, who had tlurdoe ; Manal and Puchaon, whose abodes are not recorded, 

t Sco Yol. I. p. 247. 

§ “ Sor na 7cca tiofont jov 
“ Dhurpurbut or\ silld 
et Tyn kari tv# war 
“ Adpaha, Ham 

( 1 ) TTja, the familiar contraction £0 Arjoohd. 
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CHAPTER III. 


R Go Soorjun obtains R inthumbor. — Is besieged by AklGr, — The Boondi prince 
surrenders the castle. — Becomes a vassal of the empire . — Magnanimous 
sacrifice of Sawnmtf Bara. — A kber bestows the title of Rao Raja outlie 
Hara prince. — He is sent to reduce Gondwana. — His success and honours. 
— Rao B hoj succeeds . — Akber reduces Guzzerat. — Amazonian band 
Disgrace of Rao B hoj . — Cause of Akber* s death. — Rao Rut l an. — Rebellion 
against the emperor Jehangir. — The Bara prince defeats the rebels ■ 
Partition of Harouti. — Madhu Sing obtains Kotah — Rao R uttan slam , — 
His heir Gopinath killed . — Partition of fiefs in Harouti . — Rao Chutter 
Sal succeeds . — Appointed governor of Agra. — Services in the Dekhan . — 
Escalades Doulutabad. — Oolburga. — D amounee. — Civil tear amongst the 
sons of Shah Jehan. — Character of Aurengzebe by the Boondi prince . — Fide- 
lity of the H ara princes. — Battles of Oojein and Dholpitr. — Heroic valour of 
Chutter Sal. — -Is slain , with twelve princes of Bara blood . — Rao B hao suc- 
ceeds. — Boondi' invaded . — Imperialists defeated . — Rao B hao restored to 
favour. — appointed to Arungabad . — Succeeded by R aoAnurad. — appointed 
to Lahore . — H is death . — Rao B oodh. — Battle of Jajow. — The Hara princes 
of Kotah and Boondi opposed to each other ♦ — * Kotah prince slain . — Gal- 
lantry of Rao B oodh. — Obtains the victory for Bahadur Shah. — Fidelity 
of the Boondi prince. — Compelled to fly. — Feud with tlw prince of Amber. 
— Its cause. — Ambitions views of Akber.— Its political condition.— Trea- 
chery of Amber. — Desperate conflict . — Rao B oodh driven from Boondi . — 
Boondi territory curtailed.— Rao B oodh dies in exile.— His sons . 

With Rao Soorjun commenced a new era for Boondi. Hitherto her 
prince had enjoyed independence, excepting the homage and occasional ser- 
vice on emergencies which are maintained as much from kinship as vassalage* 
But they were now about to move in a more extended orbit, and to occupy a 
conspicuous page in the future history of the empire of India. 

Sawunt Sing, a junior branch of Boondi, upon the expulsion of the Shere- 
shahi dynasty, entered into a correspondence with the Afghan governor of Bin- 
thumbor, which, terminated in the surrender of this celebrated fortress, which 
he delivered, up to his superior, the Rao Soorjun. For this important service, 
which obtained a castle and possession far superior to any under Boondi, 
lands were assigned near the city to Sawuntji, whose name became renowned 
and was transmitted as the head of the clan, Sawunt-Hara. 

The Chohan chief of Baidla who was mainly instrumental to the surrender 
of this famed fortress, stipulated that it should be held by Rao Soorjun, as a fief 
of Mewar. Thus Rinthumbor, which for ages was an apparge of Ajmcre, and 

* Ram Sing, dan Rama Hara ; Akhiraj, clan Akkirajpota ; Kandi), dan Jessa Hara, 
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continued untill the fourteenth century in a branch of family decended from 
Beesildeo, when it was captured from the valiant Hamir* after a desperate 
resistance, once more reverted to the Chohan race. 

itinthumbor was an early object of Akber’s attention, who besieged it in 
porson. He had been some time before its impregnable walls without the hope 
of its surrender, when Bhagwaudas of Amber and his sons, the more celebrated 
Raja Maun, who had not only tendered their allegiance to Akber, but allied 
themselves to him by marriage, determined to use their influence to make Soor- 
jun Hara faithless to his pledge, ” to hold the castle as a fief of Cheetore ”+ 
That courtesy, which is never laid aside amongst belligerent Rajpoots, obtain- 
ed Raja Maun access to the castle, and the emperor accompanied him in the 
guise of a mace-bearer. While conversing, an uncle of the Rao recognized 
the emperor, and with that sudden impulse which arises from respect, took 
the mace from his hand and placed Amber on the 5 cushion of the governor 
of the casile. Akber’s presence of mind did not forsake him, and he said, 
‘‘Well, Rao Soorjun, what is to be done?” which was replied to by Raja Maun, 
'’Leave the Rana, give up Rinthumbor, and become the servant of the king, 
with high honours and office/’ The proffered bride was indeed magnificent j 
the government of fifty-two districts, whose revenues were to be appropri- 
ated without inquiry, on furnishing the customary contingent, and liberty 
to name any other terms, which should be selemnly guaranteed by the king4 
A treaty was drawn up upon the spot, and mediated by the prince of 
Amber, which presents a good picture of Hindu feeling : 

1st. That the chiefs of Boondi should be exempted from that custom, 
degrading to a Rajpoot, of sending a dola§ to the royal harem, 

2d. Exemption from the jezeya or poll tax. 

3d. That the chiefs of Boondi should not be compelled to cress the 
Attoc. 

4»th. That the vassals of Boondi should be exempted from the obliga- 
tion of sending their wives or female relatives ‘‘to hold a stall in the Meena 
Bazaar 1 ' at the palace, on the festival of Noroza. j| 

5fch. That they should have the privilege of entering the D ewanaum, 
or ‘hall of audience/ completely armed. 

6th. That their sacred edifices should be respected. 

7 th. That they should never be placed under the command of a Hindu 
leader. 

8th, That their horses should not be branded with the imperial cTagf7i.1T 


# His fame is immortalized by a descendant of the bard Chuud, in the works already 
mentioned, as boaring his name, the Zfomtr-raw and Hawur-cavya. 

+ The Baja Maun of Amber is styled, in the pooticushroniolo of the Haras “the shade of 
the Kali Yugct a powerful figure, to denote that his baneful! influence and example, in 
allying himself by matrimonial ties with the imperialists, do nationalized the Rajpoot 
character. Iu refusing to follow this example, vte have presented a picture of patriotism ia 
the life of Eana X^ratap of Mewar. Rao Soorjun avoided by convention what the Cheetore 
prmce did by arms. 

X Wo may here romark, that the eucoeding portion of the annals of Boondi is a frea 
translation of an historical sketch di awn up forme by the Raja of Boondi from his 'own 
records, occasionally augmented from the bardie chronicle. 

i bolot is the taim for a princess afiinnoed to the king. 

An ancient institution of the Timoorean kings, dorired from their Tartar ancestry. 
Jfor a description of this festival. Soo Voi. 1, p. 217, and^Qladwnfs Ayeen Akberri, 

This brand {4wjh) was a flower on the forehead. 
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9 th. That they should be allowed to beat their na/carras $ <yf kettle- 
drums, ’ in the streets of the capital, as far as the lal durwaza , or ‘redgate 
and that they should not be commanded to make the ‘prostration,’* on 
entering the Presence. 

10th. That Boondi should be to the Haras what Delhi was to the king, 
who should guarantee them from any change of capital. 

In addition to these articles, which the king swore to maintain, he 
assigned the Rao a residence at the sacred city of Kasi, possessing that pri- 
vilege so dear to the Rajpoot, the right of sanctuary, which is maintained to 
this day. With such a bribe, and the full acceptance of his terras, we cannot 
wonder that Bao Soorjun flung from him the remnant of allegiance he owed 
to Mcwar, now humbled by the loss of her capital, or that he should agree to 
follow the victorious car of the Mogul. But this derelection of duty was 
effaced by the rigid virtue of the brave Sawnnt Hara, who, as already stated, 
had conjointly with the Kotario Chohanf obtained Rinthumbor. He put 
on the saffron robes, and with his small but virtuous clan determined, in 
spite of his sovereign’s example, that Akber should only gain possession over 
their lifeless bodies. 

Previous to this explosion of useless fidelity, he set up a pillar with a 
golemn anathema engraved thereon, on “whatever Hara of gentle blood 
should ascend the castle of Rinthumbor, or who should quit it alive.’ Sawunt 
and his kin made the sacrifice to honour ; eC they gave up their life’s blood to 
maintain their fidelity to the Rana,” albeit himself without a capital; and 
from that day, no Hara ever passes Rinthumbor without averting his head 
from an object; which caused disgrace to the tribe. With this transaction 
9.11 intecourse ceased with Mewar, and from this period the Hara bore the 
title of i( Rao Raja 5 ’ of Boondi. 

Rao Soorjun was soon called into action, and sent as commander to 
reduce Gondwana, so named from being the “region of the Goands/’ He 
took their capital, Bari, by assault, and to commemorate the achievement 
erected the gateway still called the Soorjunpol. The Goand leaders he 
carried captives to the emperor, and generously interceded for their restora- 
tion to liberty, and to a portion of their possessions. On effecting this 
service, the king added seven districts to his grant, including Benares and 
Chunar. This was in S. 1632, or A.D. 1576, the year in which Rana Pratap 
of Mewar fought the battle of Huldighat against Sultan Selim.f 

Rao Soorjun resided at his government of Benares, and by his piety* 
wisdom, and generosity, benefited the empire and the Hindus at large, 
whose religion through him wasjjrespected. Owing to the prudence of liis 
administration and the vigilance of his police, the most perfect security to 
person and property was established throughout the province. He beauti- 


* Similar to the Ico-t^vo of China. flad onr ambassador possessed the wife of Bao Soor* 
$an of Sarohi, who, when compelled to pay homage to the king, determined at whatever 
hazard not to submit to his degradation, he might have succeeded in his mission to the 
’'‘sob of heaven” For the relation of this anecdote seo page 82, Annals oj J^lanaar. 

f This conjoint act of attaining the castle of Emthumbor is confirmed in the annals ojf 
fhe chieftains pf Kotario, of the same original stock as the Earns : though a Foorbia Chohan. 
| knew him very well, as also one of the same stock, of Baidla, another of the tutcep 
Mswftr. * 

$ fee. Yol, T, p, 216 , 
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fied and ornamented the city, especially that quarter where he resided > and 
eighty-four edifices, for various public purposes, and twenty baths were 
constructed under his auspices. He died there, and left three legitimate 
sons : 1. Rao Bhoj ; 2. Dooda, nicknamed by Akber, Lukur Khan ; 3. 
Raemull, who obtained the town and dependencies of Polaita, now one of 
the fiefs of Kotah and the residence of the Raemulote Haras. 

‘About this period. Akber transferred the seat of government from Delhi 
to Agra, which he enlarged and called Akberabad. Having determined on 
the reduction of Guzzerat, he despatched thither an immense army, which 
he followed with a select force mounted on camels. 0/ these, adopting the 
custom of the desert princes of India, he had formed a corps of five hundred, 
each having two fighting men in a pair of pannieis. To this select force, 
composed chiefly of Rajpoots, were attached Kao Bhoj and Dooda his brother. 
Proceeding with tho utmost celeiity. Akber joined his army besieging Surat, 
before which many desperate encounters took place. In the final assault the 
Hara Rao slew the leader of the enemy; on which occasion the king command- 
ed him to “name his reward/* The Rao limited his request to leave to visit 
his estates annually during the periodical rains, which was granted. 

The perpetual wars of Akber, for the conquest and consolidation of the 
universal empire of India, gave abundant opportunity to the Rajpoot lead- 
ers to exert their valour ; and the Haras were ever at the post of danger 
and of honour. The siege and escalade of the famed castle of Ahmednuggur 
afforded the best occasion for the display of Hara intrepidity; again it shone 
forth, and again claimed distinction and reward. To mark his sense of the 
merits of the Boondi leader, the king commanded that a new bastion should 
be erected, where he led the assault, which he named the Bhoj hoorj ; and 
further presented him his own favourite elephant. In this desperate assault 
Chand Begum, the queen of Ahmednuggur, and an armed train seven hun- 
dred females, were slain, gallantly fighting for their freedom. 

Notwithstanding all these services, Rao Bhoj fell under the emperor’s 
displeasure. On the death of the queen, Joda Bae, Akber commanded a 
court-mourning ; and that all might testify a participation in their master’s 
affliction, an ordinance issued that all the Rajpoot chiefs, as well as the 
Moosiom leaders, should shave tho moustache and the beard. To secure 
compliance, the royal barbers had the execution of the mandate. But when 
they came to the quarters of the Haras, in order to remove these tokens of 
manhood, they were repulsed with buffets and contumely. The enemies of 
Rao Bhoj aggravated the crime of this resistance, and insinuated to the royal 
ear that the outrage upon the barbers was accompanied with expressions 
insulting to the memory of the departed princess, who, it will be remembered 

a Raipootni of Mar war. Akber, forgetting his vassal’s gallant services, 
commanded that Rao Bhoj should be pinioned and forcibly deprived of his 
* mouche He might as well have commanded the operation on a tiger. The 
Haras flew to their arms ; the camp was thrown into tumult, and would soon 
have presented a wide scene of bloodshed, had not the emperor, seasonably 
repenting of his folly, repaired to the Boondi quarters in person. He 
expressed his admiration (he might; have said his fear) of Hara valour, 
alighted from his elephant to expostulate with the Rao, who with consider- 
able tact pleaded his father’s privileges, and added “that an eater of pork 
ike him was unworthy of the distinction of putting his lip into mourning of 
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the queen.” Akber, happy to obtain even so much acknowledgment, embra* 
ced the Rao, and carried him with him to his own quarters. 

In this portion of the Boondi memoirs is related the mode of Akber’s 
death.* He had designed to take off the great Raja Maun by means of a 
poisoned confection formed into pills. To throw the Raja off his guard, he 
had prepared other pills which were innocuous but in his agitation he 
unwittingly gave these to the Raja, and swallowed those which were 
poisoned, On the emperor’s death, Rao Bhoj retired of his hereditary domi- 
nions, and died in his palace of Boondi, leaving three sons, Rao Ruttun, 
Huxda JSTarayn,f an4 Kesoodas.t 

Jehangir was now sovereign of India. He had nominated his son 
Purvez to the government of the Dekhan, and having invested him in the 
city of Boorhanpoor, returned to the north. But Prince Khoorm, jealous of 
his brother, conspired against and slew him. This murder was followed by 
an attempt to dethrone his father Jehangir, and as he was popular with the 
Rajpoot princes, being son of a princess of Amber, a formidable rebellion 
was raised ; or, as the chronicle says, ‘‘the twenty- two Rajas turned against 
the king, all but Rao Rutfcnn 

” Sunuur p’foota, jul baha, 
w Ab kea kwrrojuttun ? 

“ Jata gurh Jehangir ca 3 
(( Rekha Rao Ruttun. 

** 7 f< The lake had burst, the waters were rushing out ; where now the 
remedy ? The house of Jehangir was departing $ it was sustained by Rao 
Ruttun.” 

With his two sons, Madhu Sing and Heri, Ruttun repaired to Boorhan- 
peer, where he gained a complete victory over the rebels. In this engage- 
ment, which took place on Tuesday the full moon of Carfciea, S. 1635 
(A/D. 1579), both his sons were severely wounded. For these services, Rao 
Ruttun was rewarded with the government of Boorhanpoor • and Madhu 
his second son received a grant of the city of Kotah and its dependencies, 
which he and his heirs were to hold direct of the crown. From this period* 
therefore, dates the partition of Harouti, when the emperor, in his desire to 
reward Madhu Sling, overlooked the greater services of his father. But in 
this Jehangir did not act without design ; on the contrary, he dreaded the 
union of so much power in the hands of thie bravo race as pregnant with 
danger, and Well knew that by dividing, he could always rule both, the one 
through the other. Shah Jehan confirmed the grant to Madhu Sing, whose 
history will be resumed in its proper place, the Annals of Kotah. 

Rao Ruttun, while he held the government of Boorhanpoor, founded 
a township which still bears his name, Ruttun poor. He performed another 
important service, which while it gratified the emperor, contributed greatly 
to the tranquillity of his ancient lord- paramount, the Rana of Me war. A 
refractory noble of the court, Deriou Khan, was leading a life of riot and 
rapine m that country, when the Hara attacked, defeated and carried him 
captive to the king. For this distinguished exploit, the king gave him hono- 


* See Vol, I, p. 1 75. 

t He held J£ofcah in separate grant from the king during fifteen years. 

X He obtained the town of Dkeepri (on tho^ Chumbul), with twenty-sevon village 
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rary nobut3 1 or kettle drums; the grand yellow banner to Be borne in state 
processions before his own person, and a red flag for his camp ; which ensigns 
are still retained by his successor?. Rao Rutfcuc obtained the suffrages not 
only of his Rajpoot bretheren, but of the whole Hindu race, whose religion he 
preserved from innovation. The Haras ex ul tin gly boast that no Mooslem 
dared polute the quarters where they might be stationed with the blood of 
the sacred kine. After all his services, Ruttun was killed in an action near 
Boorhanpoor, leaving a name endeared by his valour and his virtues to the 
v hole Hara race, 

Rao Ruttun left four sons, Gopinath, who had Bocmdi ; Madhu Sing, 
who had Kotah ; Heriji, who had Googore ;* * * § Jugernath, who had no issue * 
and Gopinath, the heir of Boondi, who died before his father. The manner 
of his death affords another trait of Rajpoot character, and merits a place 
amongst these anecdotes which form the romance of history. Gopinath carri- 
ed on a secret intrigue with the wife of a Brahmin of the Buldea class, and 
in the dead of night used to escalade the house to obtain admittance! At 
length the Brahmin caught him, bound the hands and feet of his treacherous 
prince, and proceeding direct to the palace, told the Rao he had caught a 
thief in the act of stealing his honour, and asked what punishment was due 
to such offence, “death,” was the reply. He waited for no other, returned 
home, and with a hammer beat out the victim’s brains, throwing the dead 
body into the public highway. The tidings flew to Rao Ruttun, that the 
heir of Boondi had been murdered, and his corpse ignominiously exposed ; 
but when he learned the cause, and was reminded of the decree he had un- 
wittingly passed, he submitted in silencc.f 

Gopinath left twelve sons, to whom Rao Ruttun assigned domains still 
forming the principal kotris, or fiefs, of Boondi : 

1. Rao Ohutter-Sal, who succeeded to Boondi. 

2. Indur Sing, who founded Indurgurh.t 

3. Beri Sal, who founded Bulwun and Filodi, and had Kurwar and 
Peepaldo, 

4. Mokhim Sing, who had Anterdeh. 

5. Maha Sing, who had Thanoh,§ 


* There are about fifty families, his^descondenfcs, forming a community round Neemoda. 

t This trait in the character of Rao Ruttun forcibly reminds us of a similar case whioh 
occurred at Ghizni, and is related by Perishta in commemoration of the justice of Mahmoud, 

J Those, the three groat fiefs ot Boondi, — Indurgurh, Bulwun, and Anterdeh, are now all 
jalionated from Boondi by tho intrigues of z^hm Sing of XCotah., It was unfoitunate for the 
Boondi Rao, when both theso states were admitted to an alliance, that all these historical 
points were hid in darkness. It would be yet abstract and absolute justice that we should 
negotiate the transfer of the allegiance of bhea * chieftains to their proper head of Boondi, 
It would bo a matter of little difficulty, and tho honour wonld be immense to Boondi and no 
hardship to Kotah, but a slight sacrifice of a power of protection to those who no longer 
require it. All of these chiefs were the founders of clans, called after them, Indursalote, 
B^nsalote, Mokbimsingoto $ the first can muster fifteen hundred Haras under arms. Jeypoor 
having imposed a tribute on theso chiftains, Zalirn Sing undertook, in the days of predatory 
warfare, to be responsible for it ; for which he received that homage and servioe due to 
Boondi, then unable to protect them. Tho simplest mode of doing justice would be to make 
jbhese chiefs redeem their freedom from tribute to Jeypoor, by the payment of so many years* 
purohasc, which would relieve them altogether from Zalim Smg, and at the same time be in 
accordance with our treaties, which prohibit such ties between the states. 

§ Thanoh, formerly called Jujawur, is the only fief of tho . twelve sens of Ration which 
wow pays obedience to its proper head. The Mahiaja Bikramajeofcis the lineal deeendart of 
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It 13 useless to specify the names of the remainder, who left no isdue; * 

Ohutter-sal, who succeeded his grandfather, Rao Ruttun, was ’not 
only installed by Shah Jehan in his hereditary dominions, but de- 
clared governor of the imperial capital, a post which he held nearly 
throughout this reign. When Shah Jehan partitioned the empire into 
four vice roylties, uuder his sons, Dara, Aurungzebe, Shuja, and Morad RaO 
Ohutter-sal had a high command under Aurungzebe, in the Dekhan. * The 
Hara distinguished himself by his bravery and conduct in all the vari- 
ous sieges and action, especially at the assaults of Doulatabad and Beedirj 
the last was led by r Ohutter-sal in person, who carried the place, and put 
garrison to the sword. In S. 1700 (A.D.1653), Calberga fell after an obs- 
tinate defence, in which Ohutter-sal again led the escalade. The last resort 
was the strong fort of Damounee, which terminated all resistance, and the 
Dekhan was tranquilized. ‘ 

“At this period of the transactions in the south, a rumour was propaga- 
ted of the emperor’s ( Shah Jehan ) death and as during twenty days the' 
prince (Aurungzebe ) held no court, and did not even give private audience 
the report obtained general belief.* Dara Shekho was the only one of the 
emperor’s sons then at court, and the absent brothers determined to assert 
their several pretensions to the throne. While Shuja marched from Bengal 
Aurungzebe prepared to quit the Dekhan, and cajoled Morad to join him 
with all his forces; assuring him that he, a derveish from principle, had no 
worldly desires, for his only wish was to dwell in retirement, practising the 
austerities of a rigid follower of the prophet; that Dear was an infidel 
Shuja a free-thinker, himself an anchorite; and that he, Morad, alone of 
the sons of Shah Jehan was worthy to exercise dominion, to aid in which 
purpose he proffered his best energies. j* 

“The emperor, learning the hostile intentions of Aurungzebe, wrote 
privately to the Hara prince to repair to the Presence. On receiving the 
mandate, Ohutter-sal revolved its import, but considering ‘that, a 3 a servant 
of the ffadi (throne), his only duty was obedience,’ he instantly commenced 
his preparations to quit the Dekhan. This reaching the ear of Aurungzebe 
he enquired the cause of his hasty departure, observing, that in a very 
short time he might accompany him to court. The Boondi prince replied 
‘his first duty was to the reigning sovereign,’ and handed him the firman or 
summons to the Presence. Aurungzebe commanded that he should not be 
permitted to depart, and directed his encampment to be surrounded. But 
Chutter-sal, foreseeing this, had already sent on his baggage, and forming 
his vassals and those of other Rajpoot princes attached to the royal cause 
into one compact mass, they effected their retreat to the Nerbudda in the 
face of their pursuers, without their daring to attack them. By the aid of 


Maha Sing, and if alive, tho earth bears not a more honourable, brave, or sittmlom* 
Rajpoot. He was the devoted servant of his young princo, and my very sincere and v 1 * 
friend , but we shall have occasion to mention tho “lion -killer* in tho Personal ^farrative* 

* The reader will observe, as to the phraseology of thoso important occurrences \ W+k 
anguage is that of tho original : it is, in fact, almost a verbatim translation from 0 

of these prinoes in tho Boondi archives. memoirs 

1 Tho Rajpoot princo, who drew up this character, scorns to have wel 
and it Is gratifying to £nd such concurrence with every authority. But 
ei bo Hastuallj mistaken p 


■£ Urun #S0l>« 
could such a oharae* 
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flome Sofanid chieftains inhabiting the banks of this river, the Boondi Rao 
was enabled to pass this dangerous stream, then swollen by the periodical 
tains. Already baffled by the skill and intrepidity of Chuttevsal, Arungzebe 
was compelled to give up the pursuit, and the former reached Boondi in 
Safety. Having made his domestic arrangements, he proceeded forth- with to 
the capital, to help the aged emperor, whose power, and even existence, 
were alike threatened by the uagiateful Pretensions of his sons to snatch 
the sceptre from the hand which still held it.” 

If a reflection might be here interposed on the bloody wars which 
desolated India in consequence of the events of which the foregoing were 
the initial scenes, it would be to expose the moral retribution resulting 
from evil. Were we to take bub partial view of the picture, we should 
depict the venerable Shah Jchan, arrived at; the vern-o of the grave, into 
Which the unnatural contest of his sons for empire wished to precipitate 
him, extending his arms for succo ir in vain to the noblest of his own faith 
and kin ; while the Rxjpoot, faithful to Ins principle, ‘allegiance to the 
throne/ staked both life an l land to help him in his need. Such a picture 
would enlist all our sympathies on the sido of tho helpless king. But when 
we recall the past, and consider thxfc Shah Jehan, as prince Khoorm, played 
tho same park (setting aside the mask of hypocrisy), which Arungzebe now 
attempted ; that, to forward his guilty design, he murdered his brother 
Purvez, who stood between him and tho throne of his parent, against whom 
he levied war, our sympathies arc checked, and we conclude that unlimited 
monarchy is a curse to itself and ail who are subjected to it* 

The battle of Futfcehxbad followed not long after this event, which, 
gained by Arungzebe, left the road to the thione free from obstruction* 
We are not informed of tho reason why tho prince of Boondi did not and 
his contingent to tho forco assembled to oppose Arungzebe under Jeswunt 
Sing of Marwar, unless it be iouiul in that article of tho treaty of Rao 
Soorjun, prohibiting his successors from serving under a leader of their own 
faith and nation. Tho younger branch of Kotah appears, on its separation 
from Boondi, to have felt itself exonerated from obedience to this decree j for 
four royal brothers of ICotxh* with many of their ohtfsmen, were Stretched 
on this field m the cause tioamd/icrma and Shxh Jchan. Before, however* 
Arungzebe could tear the sceptre from tho enfeebled hands of hi-> parent, he 
had to combat his cider brother Dara, who (how together at Dholpuur all 
those who yet regarded “the fh^c diriy of a Rijpool” The Boonrli prince* 
with his JLuas clad in their sultron rob s, tho ensigns of death or victory* 
formed the vanguard of Dara on ibis day, tho opening scene of his sorrows* 
Which olosed but with his life ; for JDholpoor was as fatal to Dara the Mogul* 
as Arbela was to the Persian. Darius. Custom rondorod it indispensable 
that tho princely leaders should bo conspicuous to the host, and in conformity 
thereto, Dara, mounted on his elephant, was in the brunt of the battlo, in 
the heat of which, when valour and fidelity might have preserved the 
sceptre of Shah Jehan, Dara suddenly disappeared* A panic ensued, which 
was followed by confusion and flight* Tho noble Hara, on this disastrous 
£vent* turned to his vassals, and exclaimed, “ Accursed be he who flies l 
Here, true to my salt, my feet are rooted to this field, uoi? will I quit it 
alive, but with victory/’ Cheering on his men, he mounted his elephant; 

0 0 
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but whilst encouraging them by his voice and example, a cannon shot hitting 
his elephant, the animal turned and fled. Chutter-sal leaped from his back 
and c died for his steed, exclaiming, “my elephant may turn his back on the 
enemy, but never shall his master. 1 ’ Mounting his horse, and forming his 
men into a dense mass (gole)> he led them to the charge against prince Morad, 
whom he singled out, and had his lance balanced for the issue, when 
a ball pierced his forehead. The contest was nobly maintained by his 
youngest son, Bharut Sing, who accompanied his father in death, and in 
death, and with him the choicest of his clan. Mokim Sing, brother of the 
Kao, with two of hia sons, and Oudi Sing, another nephew, sealed their 
fidelity with their lives. Thus in the two battles of Oojein and Dholpoor 
no less than twelve princes of the blood, together with the heads of every 
Hara clan, maintained their fealty (swamdherma) even to death. Where are 
we to look for such examples ? 

*Rao Chutter-sal had been personally engaged in fifty-two combats 
and left a name renowned for courage and incorruptible fidelity.” He 
enlarged the palace of Boondi by adding that portion which bears his name, 
—the Chutter Mahal, — and the temple of Keshoorae, at Patun, was 
constructed under hi? direction. It was in S. 1715 he was killed ; he left 
four sons, Rao Bhao Sing, Bheem Sing, who got Googore, Bugwunt Sing, 
who obtained Mow, and Bharut Sing, who was killed at Dholpoor. 

Arungzebe, on the attainment of sovereign power, transferred all the re* 
sentment he harboured against Ohutter-sal to his son and successor, Rao 
Bhao. He izave a commission to Raja Atmaram, Gor, the prince of Sheopoor, 
to reduce “that turbulent and disaffected race, the Har,” and annex Boondi 
to the government of Rinthumbor* declaring that he should visit Boondi 
shortly in person, on his way to the Dekhan, and hoped to congratulate 
him on his success. Raja Atmarim, with an army of twelve thousand men. 
entered Haravati and ravaged it with fire and sword. Having laid siege to 
Khatolli, a town of Indurgurh, the chief fief of Boondi, the clans secretly 
assembled, engaged Atmaram at Goturda, defeated and put him to flight, 
capturing the imperial ensigns and all his baggage. Not satisfied with this, 
they retaliated by blockading Sheopoor, when the discomfited Raja continu- 
ed his flight to court to relate this fresh instance of Hara audacity. The 
poor prince of the Gors was received with gibes and jests, and heartily re- 
pented of his inhuman inroads upon his neighbours in the day of their dis- 
grace. The tyrant, affecting to be pleased with this instance of Hara courage, 
sent a firman to Rao Bhao of grace and free pardon’ and commanding his 
presence at court. At first the Rao declined ; but having repeated pledgee 
of good intention, he complied and was honoured with the government of 
Arungabad under prince Moazzim. Here he evinced his independence by 
shielding Rija Kurrun of Bikaner from a plot against his life. He perform- 
ed many gallant deeds with his Rajpoot brethren in arms, the brave Boon- 
delas of Orcha and Duttea. Be erected many public edifices at Anm* 
gabad, where he acquired so much fame by his valour, his charities, and the 
sanctity* of his manners, that miraculous cures were (said to be) effected by 

* It is a fact worthy of notice, that Ike most intrepid of the Rajpoot princely cavaliers 
fe of very devout frame of mind. 
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him. He died at Arungabad in S. 1738 (A.D. ] 682), and, being without 
issue, was succeeded by Anurad Sing, the grandson of his brother Bheem.* 

Anurad’s accession was confirmed by the emperor, who, in order to 
testify the esteem in which he held his predecessor, sent his own elephant, 
Guj-gowr, with the hhdat of investiture. Anurad accompanied Arungzebe 
in his wars in the Dekhan, and on one occasion performed the important 
service of rescuing the ladies of the harem out of the enemy’s hands. The 
emperor, in testimony of his gallantry, told him to name bis reward; on 
which be requested he might be allowed to command the vanguard instead 
of the rear-guard of the army. Subsequently, he was distinguished in the 
siege and storm of Beejapoor. 

An unfortunate quarrel with Dootjun Sing, the chief vassal of Boondi, 
involved the Rao in trouble. Making use of some improper expression, the 
Rao resentfully replied, “L know what to expect f<om you ” which determin - 
ed Doorjun to throw his allegiance to the dogs. IK (putted the army, and 
arriving at his estates, armed his kinsmen, and, by a coup de-main, possess- 
ed himself of Boondi. On learning thi% the emperor detached Anurad with 
a force which expelled the refractory Doorjun, whose estates were sequestrat- 
ed. Previous to his expulsion, Doorjun drew the teeka of succession on the 
forehead of his brother of Bulwun. Having settled the aflairs of Boondi 
the Rao was emp^yed, in conjunction with Raja Bisheu Sing of Amber, to 
settle the northern countries of the empire, governed by Shah Alum, aa 
lieutenant of the king, and whose head- quarters were at Lahore, in the 
execution of which service he died. 

Anurad left two sons, Boodh Sing and Jod Sing. Boodh Sing sued 
ceeded to the honours and employments of his father. Soon after, Arung- 
zebe, who had fixed his residence at Arungabad, fell ill, and finding his en- 
approach, the nobles and officers of state, in apprehension of the event, re- 
quested him to name a successor. The dying emperor replied, that the suc- 
cession was in the hands of God, with whose will and under whose decree he 
was desirous that his son Bahadoor Shah Alum should succeed ; hut that he 
was apprehensive that prince Azim would endeavour by force of arms to seat 
himself on the throne.f As the king said, so it happened ; Azimf Shah, being 
supported in his pretensions by the army of the Dekhan, prepared to dispute 
the empire with his eider brother, to whom he sent a formal defiance to decide 
their claims to empire on the plains of Dholpoor, Boohadoor Shah convened 
all the chieftains who favoured his cause, and explained his position. 
Amongst them was Rao Boodh, now entering on manhood, and he was at 
that moment in deep affliction for the untimely loss of his brother, Jod Sing4 
When the king desired him to ^repair to Boondi to j erform the offices of 
mourning, and console his relations and kindred, Boodh Sing replied, “It is 
not to Boondi my duty calls me, but to attend my sovereign in the field — to. 
that of Dholpoor, renowned for many battles and consecrated by the memory 
of the heroes who have fallen in the performance of their duty:” adding “that 


* Bhecm Sing, who had tho fief of Coogore bestowed on him, had a son, Kishon giug 
who Fnr'ocded him, and was put to death by Arungzobc Anurad was the son of Kishne > 

f It is useless to repeat that this is a litoral translation from tho records aud jon’slaar 
of the Uaru princes, who served the emperors. 

% This oatasiiophe will be related in too Personal Narrative, 
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there his heroic ancestor Chuttor-sal fell, whose fame he desired to omfclftte," 
and by the blessing of heaven, his arms should be crowned with victory to 
the empire.” 

Shah Alum advanced from Lahore, and Azim, with his son Bedar Butt, 
from the Bekhan ; and both armies met on the plains of Jajow, near 
Dholpoor. A more desperate conflict was never recorded in the many bloody 
pages of the history of India. Had it been a common contest for supremacy, 
to be decided by the Mooslem supporters of the rivals, it would have ended 
like similar ones, — a furious onset, teiminafced by a treacherous desertion. 
But here were assembled the brave bands of Rajpootana, house opposed to 
house, and clan against clan. The princes of Duttea and Kotah, who had 
long served -with prince Azim, and were attached to him by favours, forgot 
the injunctions of Arungzebe, and supported that prince’s pretensions against 
the lawful heir. A powerful friendship united the chiefs of Boondi and 
Duttea, whose lives exhibited one scene of glorious triumph in all the wars of 
the Dekhan, In opposing the cause of Shah Alum, Ram Sing of Kotah was 
actuated by his ambition to become the head of the Haras, and in anticipa- 
tion of success had actually been invested with the honours of Boondi. With 
such stimulants on each side did the rival Haras meet face to face on the 
plains of Jajow, to decide at the same time the pretensions to empire, and 
what affected th^m more, those of their respective heads to superiority. 
Previous to the battle. Ram Sing sent a perfidious message to Rao Boodh, 
inviting him to desert the cause he espoused, and come over to Azim ; to 
which he indignantly replied : “That^the field which his ancestor had il- 
lustrated by his death, was not that whereon he would disgrace his memory 
by the desertion of his prince.” 

Boodh Sing was assigned a distinguished post, and by his conduct and 
courage mainly contributed to the victoiy which placed Buhadoor Shah with- 
out a rival on the throne, The Rajpoots on either side sustained the chcif 
shock of the battle, and the Hara prince of Kotah, and tho noble Boondcla, 
Dulput of Duttea, were both killed by cannon shot, sacrificed to the cause 
they espoused; while the pretensions of Azim and his son Bedar Bukf^ 
were extinguished with their lives. 

For the signal services rendered on this important day, Boodh Sing 
was honoured v ith the title of Rao Raja, and Was admirted to the intimate* 
friendship of the emperor, which he continued to enjoy until his death* when 
fresh contentions arose in which the grandsons of Arungzebe all perished, 
Feroksere succeeded to the empire, under whom the Syeds of Barra held 
supreme power, and ruined the empire by their exactions and tyranny. 
When they determined to depose tho king, the Ilara prince, faithfull to his 
pledge, determined to release him, and in the attempt a bloody conflict 
ensued iu the ( chowk ) square, in which his uncle Jact Sing, and many of his 
clansmen, were slain. 

The rivalry whv.h commenced between the houses of Kotah and Boondi, 
on tho pin ins of Jajow, in which Ram Sing was slain, was maintained by his 
son and suooessor, Raja Bheem, who supported the party of the Syeds. In 
tho prosecution of his views and revenge, Raja Bheem so far lost sight of tho 
national character of rim Rajpoot, as to compass his horse in tho Mitlan % 
out-side the walls of the capital. His few retainers formed a circle round 
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their chief, and gallantly defended him, though with great loss, until they 
reached a place of safety. Unable to aid the king, and beset by treachery, 
Roa Boodh was compelled to seek his own safety in flight.* Feroksere was 
shortly after murdered, and the empire fell into complete disorder ; who the 
nobles and Rajas, feeling their insecurity under the bloody and rapacious 
domination of the Syeds, repaired to their several possession s.-f* 

At this period, Raja Joy Sing of Amber thought of dispossessing Boodh 
Sing of Boondi. ttao Boodh Sing was at this time his guest, having accom- 
panied him from court to Amber. The cause of the quarrel is thus related : 
The Hara prince was married to a sister of Jey Sing • §he had been betrothed 
to the emperor Buhadoor Shah, who, as one of the marks of his favour for the 
victory of Dholpoor, resigned his pretensions to the fair in favour of Rao 
Boodh. Unfortunately, she bore hitn no issue, and viewed with jealousy his 
tow infant sons by another Rani, the daughter of Kala Megh of Beygoo, one, 
of the sixteen chiefs of Me war. During her lord's absence, she feigned preg- 
nancy, and having procured an infant, presented it as his lawful child. Rao 
Boodh was made acquainted with the equivocal conduct of his queen, to the 
danger of his proper offspring, and took an opportunity to reveal her conduct 
to her brother. The lady, who was present, was instantly interrogated by her 
brother ; but exasperated either at the suspicion of her honour, or the disco- 
very of her fraud, she snatched her brothers dagger from his girdle, and 
rating him as “the son of a tailor,’ 5 i would have slain him on the spot„ had 
he not fled from her fury. 

To revenge the insult thus put upon him, the Raja of Amber determin- 
ed to expel Rao Boodi from Boondi, and offered the gadi to the chief of its 
feudatories, the lord of Indurgurh ; but Deo Sing had the virtue to refuse the 
offer. He then had recourse to the chieftain of Kurwur, who could not resi- 
st the temptation. This chief, Salim Sing, was guilty of a double breach of 
trust ; for ho held the confidential office of governor of Tarragurh, the citad- 
el commanding both the city and palace. 

This family dispute was, however, merely the underplot of a deeply cher- 
ished political scheme of the prince of Amber, for the maintenance of his sup- 
remacy over the minor Rajas, to which his office of viceroy of Malwa, Ajmere, 
and Agra, gave full scope, and he skilfully availed himself of the results 
of the civil wars of the Moguls. In the issue of Feroksere’s dethrone- 
ment he saw the fruition of his schemes, and after a show of defending him, 
retired to his dominions to prosecute his views. 

Amber was yet circumscribed in territory, and the consequence of its prin- 
ces arose out of their position as satraps of the empire. He therefore determin- 
ed to seize upon all the districts on his frontiers within his grasp, and moreover 


* Vide Vol. X, p. 327, o t jwaHm, in which the Boondi Annals are corroborated by- the 
Annals of e»nd by an autograph letter of Raja Joy Bing of Amber, dated the 19th 

Falgoon, 8. 1775 (A.P, 1719). 

t Those subjects being already discussed In Vol. I, would have had no place here, wore 
it not necessary to show how accurately tho Boondi princes recorded events, and to rescue 
them from tho charge of having no historical documents, 

£ Thin lady wa» sister to CJhummyi, elder brother to Jey Sing, and heir-apparent to tho 
ga&i of Amber, who wor put to death by Joy Sing. To this murder the Rahtore bard alludes 
.in the couplet given in their annals, Vol. fl, p. 92. “Ohwnmgi” is tho title of tho hen>- 
apparent of Amboy* l know not whether Chummy i, which is moroly a term of endearment, 
not be Bcejy Bing, whose captivity wo have rclalod. See p. 300, 
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to compel the services of the chieftains who served under hiS banner as 
lieutenants of the king. 

At this period, there were many allodial chieftain within the bounds of 
Amber; as thePuchtvana Chohans about Lalsont, Goora, Neemrana, who 
owed neither service nor tribute to Joypoor, but let their quotas as distinct 
dignitaries of the empire under the flag of Amber. Even their own stock, 
the confederated Shekhawuts, deemed themselves under no such obligation. 
The Birgoojurs of Rajore, the Jadoons of Biana, and many others, the 
vassalage of older days, were in the same predicament. These, being in the 
decline of the empire unable to protect themselves, the more readily agreed 
to hold their ancient allodial estates as fiefs of Amber, and to serve with 
the stipulated quota. But when Jey Sing’s views led him to hope he could 
in like manner bring the Haras to acknowledge his supremacy, he evinced 
both ignorance and presumption. He therefore determined to dethrone 
Boodh Sing, and to make Raja of his own choice, hold of him in chief. 

The Hara, who was then reposing on the rites of hospitality and family- 
ties at Amber, gave Jey Sing a good opportunity to develope his views 
which were first manifested to the Boondi prince by an obscure offer that 
he would make Amber his abode, and accept five hundred rupees daily far 
his train. His uncle, the brother of Jaet, who devoted himself to save his 
master at Agra, penetrated the infamous intentions of Jey Sing. He wrote 
to Boondi, and commanded that the Beygoo Rani should depart with her 
children to her father’s ; and having given time for this, he by stealth for- 
med his clansmen outside the walls of Amber, and hgving worned his prince 
of his danger, they quitted the treacherous abode* Raja Boodh, at the 
head of three hundred Haras, feared nothing. He made direct for his 
capital, but they were overtaken at Pancholas, on the mutual frontier, by 
the select army under the five principal chieftains of Amber. The little 
band was enclosed, when a desperate encounter ensued, Rajpoot to Rajpoot. 
Every one of the five leaders of Amber was slain, with a multitude of their 
vassals ; and the cenotaphs of the lords of Eesurda, Sirwar, and Bhowar, 
still afford evidence of Hara revenge. The uncle of Boondi was slain, and 
the valiant band was so thinned, that it was deemed unwise to go to 
Boondi, and by the intricacies of the Plateau they reached Beygoo in safety. 
This dear-bought suceess enabled Jey King te execute his plan, and DulecI 
Sing, of Kurwur, espoused the daughter of Amber, and was invested with 
the title of Rao Raja of Boondi. 

Taking advantage of the distress of the elder branch of his house, 
Raja Bheem of Kotah, now strictly allied with Ajit of Marwar and the 
Syeds, prosecuted the old feud for superiority, making the Ohumbul the 
boundary, and seizing upon all the fiscal lands of Boondi east of this stream 
(excepting the Kotris), which he attached to Kotah. 

Thus beset by enemies on all sides. Boodh Sing after many fruitless 
attempts to recover his patrimony in which much Hara blood was uselessly 
shed, died in exile at Beygoo, leaving two sons, Omeda Smg and Deep Sing. 

The sons of Rao Boodh were soon driven even from the shelter of the ma- 
ternal abode; for, at the instigation of their enemy of Amber, tho Rana se- 
questrated Beygoo. Pursued by this unmanly vengeance, the brave youths 
collected a email band, and took refuge in the wilds of Pachail, whence they 
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addressed Doorjun Sal, who had succeeded Raja Bheem at Kotah. This prin- 
ce had a heart to commiserate their misfortunes, and the magnanimity not 
only to relieve them, but to aid them in the recovery of their patrimony. 


CHAPTER IY. 


Rao Omeda defeats the troops of Amber . — Conflict at Dullana — Omeda 
defeated and obliged to fig, — Death of Hunja > his steed — Takes refuge 
amidst the ruins of the Chwmlul. — Redeems his capital. — Is again expell- 
ed from it, — Interveiio with the widow of his father \ she solicits aid 
from Holcar to reinstate Omeda. — The Amber Prince forced to ac know- 
ledge the claims of Omeda. — lie recovers Boo?idi . — Suicide of the Amber 
prince , — First alienation of land to the Mahrattas. — Modhw Sing of 
Amber asserts supremacy over Harouit. — Origin of tributary demands 
thereon.— Zalim Sing . — Mahratta encroachments , — Omeda 7 s revenge on 
the chief of Indurgurh ; its cause and consequences . — Omeda abdicates ~ 
Ceremony of Yugraj, or abdication. — Installation of Ajit —Omeda be- 
comes a pilgrim . his wanderings ; cause of their interruption — Ajit 
assassinates the Rana of Mevoar. — Memorable Sati imprecation.— Awful 
death of Ajit. —Fulfilment of ancient piophecy. — Rao Bishen Sing succeeds 
— Omeda 7 s distrust of his grandson ; their reconciliation . — Omeda 7 s death t 
— British army retreats through Harouit , aided by B oondi. — Alliance 
with the English. — Benefits conferred on Boondi.-fBishen Sing dies of the 
Cholera Morbus ; forbids the rites of Sati.— His character 3 constifotiea 
the Author guardian of his son, the Rao Raja Ram Sing. 

Okeba was but thirteen years of age on the death of his house's &e» 
the Raja of Amber, in S. 1800 (AJD. 1744). As soon as the event was known 
to him, putting himself at the head of his clansmen, he attacked and carri- 
ed Patun and Gainolli. “When it was heard that the son of Boodh Sing 
was awake, the ancient Haras flocked to his standard,” and D-oorjun Sal of 
Kotah, rejoicing to sec the real Hara blood thus displayed, nobly sent hia 
aid. 

Esuri Sing, who was now lord of Amber, pursuing his father’s policy, 
determined that Kotah should bend to his supremacy as well as the elder 
branch of Boondi. The defiance of his power avowed in the support of you- 
ng Omeda brought his views into action, and Kotah was invtsfced. But the 
result does not belong to this part of our history. On the retreat from Kotah, 
Bsuri sent a body of Naunkpuntis to attack Omeda in his retreat at Bood 
(old) Lohari, amongst the Meenas, the aboriginal lords of these mountain- 
wilds, who had often served the cause of the Haras, notwithstanding they 
have deprived them of their birthright The youthful valour aud distress 
of young Omeda so gained their hearts, that five thousand bowmen assembl- 
ed and desired to be led against his enemies. With these auxiliaries, he an- 
ticipated his foes at Beechorie, and while the nimble mountaineers plunder- 
ed the samp, Omeda charged the Jeypoor army sword in hand, and elaugh- 
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t^ied chtm without mercy, taking their kettle-drums and standards. Ori 
the news of this defeat, another army of eighteen thousand men, under 
Narayn-das Khstri, was sent against Omeda. But the atfair of Bcechorie 
confirmed the dispositions of the Haras ; from all quarters they Hocked to the 
standard of the young princes, who determined to risk every thing in a 
general engagement. The foe had reached Dublana. On the eve of attack 
young Omeda went propitiate “the lady of Sitoon,” then tutelary divinity of 
his race; and as he knelt before the altar of A sapurna (the ful filler of hope); 
his eyes falling upon the turrets of Boondi, then held by a traitor, he sword 
to conquer or die. 

Inspired with like sentiments, bis brave clansmen formed around the 
orange fhg, the gift of Jehangir to Rao Ruttun; and as they cleared thd 
pass leading to Dublana, the foe was discovered marshalled to receive them* 
In one of those compact masses, termed gole, with serried lances advanced; 
Omeda led his Haras to the charge. Its physical and moral impression was 
irresistible ; and a vista was cut through the dense host opposed to them. 
Again, they formed; and again, in spite of the showers of cannon-shot, thd 
sword renewed its blows; but every chaige was fatal to the bravest of 
Omeda’s men. In the first onset fell his maternal uncle, Prithwi Sing* 
Solanki, with the Mahraja Murjad Sing of Motra a valiant Hara, who fell 
just as he launched his chakra (discus) at the head of the Khetri commander 
of Amber. Prag Sing, chief of Sorun, a branch of the Thana fief, was also 
slain, with many of inferior note. The steed o£ Omeda was struck by a 
cannonball, and the intestines protruded from the wound* The intrepidity 
of the youthful hero, nobly seconded by his kin and clan, was unavailing ; 
and the chieftains, fearing he would throw away a life the preservation of 
which they all desired, entreated he would abandon the contest ; observing* 
“that if he survived, Boondi must be theirs; but if he was slain* there was 
an end of all their hopes.” 

With grief he submitted* and as they gained the Sowalli Pass, which 
leads to Indurgurh, he dismounted to breathe his faithful steed; and Ashe 
loosened the girths, it expired. Omeda sat down and wept. Hunja was 
worthy of such a mark of his esteem i he was a steed of Irak, the gift of the 
king to his father, whom he had borne in many an encounter. Nor was this 
natural ebullition of the young Hara a transient feeling : Hunja ? s memory 
was held in veneration, and the first act of Omeda, when he recovered his 
throne, was to erect a statue to the steed who bore him so nobly on the day 
of Dublana. It stands in the square ( chowk ) of the city, and receives the 
reverence of each Hara, who links his history with one of the brightest of 
their achievements, though obscured by momentary defeat.* 

Omeda gained Indurgurh, which was close at hand, on foot ; but this 
traitor to the name of Hara, who had acknowledged the supremacy of Ambor, 
not only refused his prince a horse in his adversity, but warned him off the 
domain, asking “if he meant to be the ruin of Indurgurh as well as Boondi V* 
Disdaining to drink water within its bounds, the young prince, stung by this 
perfidious mark of inhospitality, took the direction of Kurwain. Its chief 
made amends for the other's churlishness ; he advanced to meet him, offered 

# X baTO made iny salaam to the representative of Hunja, and should have graced hi# 
mvek v ilh a dnplet uir every military festival, had I dwolt among tkt* Hara*, 
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teach aid as ffe had to give, and presented him with a horse. Dismissing hii 
faithful kinsmeif to their homes and begging their swords when fortune 
©light be kinder, he regained his old retreat, the ruined palace of Rampoora* 
amongst the ravines of the Chumbul. 

Doorjun-'Sal of Kotah, who had so bravely defended his capital against 
the pretensions to supremacy of Esuri Sing and his auxiliary, Appa Sindia* 
felt more interest than ever in the cause of Omeda. The Kotah* prince^ 
Councils were gpverned and his armies led by a Bhat (bard)*. who, it may be 
inferred* was professionally inspired by the heroism of the young Hara to lend 
his sword as well as his muse towards reinstating him in the halls of hisi 
Fathers. Accordingly, all the strength of Kotah, led by the Bhat, was added 
to the kinsmen and friends of Omeda ; and an attempt oh Boondi was resolv- 
ed. The city, whose walls were in a state of dilapidation from this continual 
warfare, was taken without difficulty ; and the assault of the oitadel of 
Tarragurh had commenced, when the heroic Bhat received a fatal shot from 
a treacherous hand in his own party. His death was concealed, and a cloth 
thrown over his body. The assailants pressed on ; the usurper, alarmed, took 
to flight ; the ‘lion’s hope’* was fulfilled, and Omeda was seated on the 
thrdhe of his fathers. 

Duleel fled to his suzerain at Amber, whose disposable forces, under th# 
famous Khetri Kesoodas, were immediately put in motion to re-expel th& 
Hara. Boondi was invested, and having had no time given to prepare for 
defence.. Omeda was compelled to abandon the walls so nobly won, and 
“the flag of Dhoondar waved over the Jchawgras (battlements) of Dewa- 
Bango.* k And let the redeeming virtue of the usurper be recorded; who# 1 
whe$ his suzerain of Amber desired to reinstate him on the gadi, refused 
“to bring a second time the stain of treason on his head, by which he had 
been disgraced iu4;he opinion of mankind. 1 ’ 

Omeda, once more a wanderer, alternately couftiftg the aid of Mew&r 
©over suspended his hostility to the usurper of his rights, but carried hist 
incursions, without intermission, into his paternal domains. One of theses 
led him to the village of Binodia : hither the Cuchwaha ffani, the widowed 
queen of his father, and tho cause of all their miseries, had retired, disgusted 
with herself and the world, and lamenting, when too late, the ruin she had 
brought upon her husband, herself, and the family she had entered. Omeda 
paid her a visit, and the interview added fresh pangs to her self-repraoch* 
*His sufferings, his heroism, brightened by adversity, originating with her 
nefarious desire to stiflo his claims of primogeniture by a spurious adoption* 
awakened, sentiments of remorse, of sympathy, and sorrow. Determined to 
make some amends, sho adopted the resolution of going to the Bekhan* to 
solicit aid for the son of Boodh Sing. ‘When she arrived on the banks of the 
Nerbudda a pillar was pointed out to her on which was inscribed a prohibition: 
to any of her race to cross this stream, which like the Indus wets also styled 
atoC) Or * forbidden.” Like a true Rajpootni, she broke the tablet in piedesr* 
and threw it into the stream, observing with a Jesuitical casuistry, that there 
was no longer any impediment, when no ordinance existed* Having passed 
the* Rubicon, sho proceeded forthwith to the camp of Bfulhat Rao Holcar* 
Thesist^pof Jey Sing, tho most potent Hindu prince of India* became 

* Omeda, ‘hope;’ Singh, *a lion*’ 
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a suppliant to this goatherd loader of a horde of plunderers, nay, adopted him 
as her brother to effect the redemption of Boondi for the exiled Omeda. 

Mulhar, without the accident of noble birth, possessed the sentiments 
which belong to it, and he promised all she asked. How far his compliance 
might be promoted by another call for his lance from the Rana of Mewar, in 
virtue of the marriage-settlement which promised the succession of Amber to 
a princess of his house, the Boondi records do not tell : they refer only to the 
prospects of its own prince* But we may, without any reflection on the 
gallantry of Holcar, express a doubt how far he would have lent the aid of his 
horde to this sole objects had he not had in view the splendid bribe of sixty- 
four lakhs from the Rana, to be paid when Esuri Sing should be removed, 
for his nephew Madhu Sing.* 

Be this as it may, the Boondi chronicle states that the lady, instead of 
the temporary expedient of delivering Boondi, conducted the maich of the 
Mahrattas direct on Jeypoor. Circumstances favoured her desings. The 
character of Esuri Sing had raised up enemies about his person, who seized 
the occasion to forward at once the views to Boondi and Mewar, whose prin- 
ces had secretly gained them over to their views. 

The Amber prince no sooner heard of the approach of the Mahrattas to 
his capital than he quitted it to offer them battle. But their strength had 
been misrepresented, nor was it till he reached the castle of Bhagroo that he 
was undeceived and surrounded. When too late, he saw that “treason had 
done its worsts and that the confidence he had placed in the successor of a 
mini&ter whom he had murdered, met its natural reward. The bard has 
transmitted into sloca the cause of his overthrow : 

** Jub-i. dim Eswara 
ft Baj cama ca as 
" Muntri mooia maria 
u Khetr% Ke800-das, 

“Esuri forfeited all hopes of regalifcyy when he slew that great miuister 
Kesoodas.” 

The sons of this minister, named Hursae and Grursae, betrayed their 
prince to the “Southron,” By a false return of their numbers, and led him to 
the attack with means totally inadequate. Resistance to a vast numerical 
superiority would have been madness : he retreated to the castle of this fief 
of Ambar, where, after a siege of ten days, he was forced not only to sign a 
deed for the surrender of Boondi, and the renunciation of all claims to it for 
himself and his descendants, but to put, in full acknowledgment of hia rights, 
the tika on the forehead of Omeda. With this deed, and accompanied by tho 
contingent of Kotah, they proceeded to Boondi; the traitor was expelled ; and 
while rejoicings were making to celebrate the installation of Omeda, tho 
funereal pyre was lighted at Amber, to consume the mortal remains of his 
foe. Raja Esuri could not survive his disgrace, and terminated his eristenoe 
and hostility by poison, thereby facilitating the designs both of Boondi and 
Mewar. 

Thus in S. 1805 (A.D. 1749) Omeda regained his patrimony, after four- 
teen years of exile, during which a traitor had pressed the royal ‘‘cushion** of 
Boondi. But this contest deprived it of many of its ornaments, and, combin- 
ed with other causes, at length reduced it almost to its intrinsic worth, 


*jSw Annals oJE Mewcr Vol I, 340, 
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heap of cotton.*’ Mulhat Rao, the founder of the fiolcar state, in virtue of 
hia adoption as the brother of the widow queen of Boodh Sing, had the title 
of mamoo, or uncle, to young Omeda. Rut true to the maxims of his race, he 
did not take hia buckler to protect the oppressed, at the impulse of those 
chivalrous notions so familiar to the Rajpoot, but deemed a portion of the 
Booadi territory a better incentive, and a more unequivocal proof of grati- 
tude, than the titles of brother and uncle, Accordingly, he demanded, and 
obtained by regular deed of surrender, the town and district of Patun on the 
left bank of the Chumbul.* 

The sole equivalent (if such it could be termed ) f<£ these fourteen years 
of usurpation, were the fortifications covering the palace and town, now 
called T armgurh (the ‘Star-fort’), built by Duleel Sing. Madhoo Sing, who 
succeeded to the gadi of Jey poor, followed up the designs commenced by 
Jey Sing, and which had cost his successor his life, to render the smaller 
states of Central India dependant on Amber. For this Kotah had been 
besieged, and Omeda expelled, and as such policy could not be effected by 
their unassisted means, it ouly tended to the benefit of the auxiliaries, who 
soon became principals, to the prejudice and detriment of all. Madhoo Sing 
having obtained the castle of Rinthumbor, a pretext was afforded for these 
pretensions to supremacy. From the time of its surrender by Rao Soorjun 
to Akber, the importance of this castle was established by its becoming the 
first sircar , or 'department/ in the province of Ajmere, consisting of no less 
than “eighty- three mohals,” or extensive fiefs, in which were comprehended 
not only Boondi and Kotah, and all their dependencies, but the entire state 
of Seopoor, and all the pTStty fiefs south of the Bmgunga, the aggregate of 
which now constitutes the state of Amber. In fact, with the exception of 
Mahmoodabad in Bengal, Rinthumbor was the most extensive sircar of the 
empire. In the decrepitude of the empire, this castle was maintained by a 
veteran commander as long as funds and provisions lasted $ but these failing, 
into the hands of the Mahrattas, and thus being lost for ever to the throne, 
he sought out a Rajpoot prince, to whom ho might entrust it. He applied to 
Boondi; but the Hara, dreading to compromise his fealty if unable to 
maintain it, refused the boon $ and having no alternative, he resigned it to 
tho prince of Amber as a trust which he could no longer dofend. 

Out of this circumstance alone originated the claims of J eypoor to tri- 
bute from the Kotris, or fiefs in Harouti ; claims without a shadow of justice ; 
but the maintenance of which, for the sake of tho display of supremacy and 
paltry annual relief, has nourished half a century of irritation, which iff is 
high time should cease,f 

* As in those days when Mahratta spoliation commenced, a joint-stock purse was 
made for all such acquisitions, so Patun was deviced into shares, of which the Peshwa 
had one, and Sindia another ; but the Feshwa’s share remained nominal and the 
rovenuo was caruied to aooount by llolcar for the servioes of the Poona state. In the 
general pacification of A. D. 1817, this long lost and much cherished district was once 
more incorporated with Boondi to the unspeakable gratitude and joy of its prince and 
people. In effecting this for the grandson of Omeda, thi author secured for himself 
a gratification Bcarcdy less than his. 

,f The universal arbitrator, Zalitn Sing of Kotah, having undertaken to satisfy them, 
and save them from the annual visitations of tho 3 ypoor troops, withdrew the proper 
allogiance of Inlurgurh, Bulwun, and Antordeh to himself. The Brijish government, in 
-iguoranco of those hist nical facts, and not desirous to disturb the existing static of things 
wtPS eree to hoar the Boondi claims for the restoration of hor proper authority over tho* 
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It was the assertion of this supremacy ove* Kbfcah as Well as BooniSlJ 
which first brought info notice the most celebrated Rajpoof oi incSlern 
times Zallm Sing of Kotah. Rao Doorjun Sal, who then ruled that state* 
had too much of the Hara blood to endure such pretensions as the casual 
possession of Rinthumbor conferred upon his brother prince of Amber, who 
*fensidered that, as the late lieutenant of the king, he had a rigftt to transfer 
his powers to himself. The battle of Bhtwarro, in S. 1817 (A.D. 1761), for 
ever extinguished these' pretensions, on which occasion Zalina Sing, then 
scarcely of age, mainly contributed to secure the independence of the state 
he was ultimately destined to govern. But this exploit belongs to the 
annals of Koafch, and would not have been here alluded to, exoept to re- 
mark, that had the Boondi army joined Kotah in this common cause, they 
would have redeemed its fiefs from the tribute they are still compelled to pay 
to Jeypoor. 

Omeda’s active mind was engrossed with the restoration of the pros- 
perity which the unexampled vicissitudes of the last fifteen years had under- 
mined ; but he felt his spirit cramped and his energies contracted by the 
dominant influence and avarice of the insatiable Mahratfcas, through whose 
meaijs he recovered his capital ; still there was as yet no fixed principle of 
government recognized, and the Rajpoots, who witnessed their periodical 
visitations like flights of locusts over their plains, hoped that this scourge 
would be equally transitory. Under this great and pernicious error, all the 
Rajpoot states continued to mix these interlopers in their national disputes, 
which none had more cause to repent than the Haras of Boondi. But. the 
hold which the Mahrattas retaiued upon the lands of <( Dcwa Bftngo” would 
never have acquired such tenacity, had the bold arm and sage mind of 
Omeda continued to guide the vessel of the state throughout the lengthened 
period of his natural existence : his premature political decease adds another 
•example to the truth, that patriarchal, ahd indeed all government, are im- 
perfect where the laws are not suprepafc. 

An act of revenge stained the reputation of Omeda, naturally virtuoqp, 
and but for which deed we should have to paint him as ono of tho bravest, 
wisest, and most faultless characters which Rajpoot history has recorded. 
Eight years had elapsed since the recovery of his dominions, and wo have a 
right to infer that his wrongs and their authors had been forgotfcon, or 
‘rather forgiven, for human nature can scarcely forget so treacherous an act 
as that of his vassal of Indurgurh, on the defeat of Dublana. As so Igng a 
time had passed since tho restoration without the penalty of his treason 
being exacted, it might have been concluded that the natural generosity- of 
this high-minded prince bad co-operated with a wise policy, in passing over 
the wrong without foregoing his right to avengo it. The degenerate Raj- 
poot, who could at such a moment witness the necessities of his prince and 
refuse to relieve them, could never reflect on that hour without self-j^bor^ 


her cluof vassals, With all his gratitude for tho restoration of his political existence*, tho 
biave and good Bishen Sing could not suppress a sigh when tho author Raid, thac lord 
Hastings refused^ to go into the question of tlio who had thus transferred their 

allegiance to Zalim Sing of Kotah. In their usual matapkorical style, ho said, with groat 
emphasis and sorrow, “My wings remain broke -i." It Would he a matter of no diflioulty to 
v 14 * 10 the claims o t Jeypoor, and cause tho regent of Kotah to forego his iutounfwitiotj, 
which would be attended with no loss of any ldud to him, hut would affoid unspeakable 
fruU t<? Boondi, wljjcit Wf.il $Us#erywl f ho boon < nr hind* — 
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rence ; bat his spirit was too base to nfter reparation by a future life of duty ; 
he cursed the magnanimity of the man he had injured ; hated him for his 
very forbearance, and aggraded the part he had aoted by fresh injuries, 
and on a point too delicate to admit of being overlooked. Omeda had “sent 
the coco-nut,” the symbol of matrimonial alliance, to Madbu Sinjf, in the 
name of his sister. It was received in a full assembly of all the nobles of 
the court, and with the respect due to one of the most illustrious races of 
Rajpootana. Deo Sing of Indurgurh was at that time on a visit at JeypoOr, 
and the compliment was paid him by the Raja of asking ‘Svhat fanje said of 
the daughter of Boodh Sing V 9 It is not impossible* that he might have 
sought this opportunity of further betraying his prince ; for his reply was an 
insulting inuendo, leading to doubts as to the purity of her blood. That it 
was grossly false, was soon proved by the solicitation of her hand by Raja 
JBeejy Sing of ManVar. ‘‘The cocomut was returned to Boondi, #> — an insult 
•never to bo forgiven by a Rajpoot. 

In S. 1813 (A.D. 1757), Omeda went to pay his devotions at the shrine 
of Beejaseni Mata (‘the mother of victory’), near Kurwur. Being in the 
vicinity of Indurgurh, he invited its chief tp join the assembled vassals with 
Ahdr families ; and though dissuaded, Deo Sing obeyed, accompanied by his< 
son and grandson. All were cut off at one fell swoop, and the line of thes 
traitor was extinct : as if the air of heaven should not be contaminated by 
the smoke of their ashes. Omeda commanded that the body of the Calumni- 
ous traitor and his issue should be thrown into the lake. His fief of Indur- 
<gilrh was given to his brother, between whom and the present incunribent 
four generations have passed away. 

Fifteen years elapsed, during which the continual scenes of disorder 
arouftd him furnished ample occupation fur his thoughts. Yet, in the midst 
of all, would intrude tho rememberance of thi3 single act, in which he had 
usurped the powers of Him, to whom alone it belongs to execute ven- 
geance* Though no voice was lifted up against the deed, though he had a 
moral conviction that a traitor’s death was the due of Deo Sing, his soul, 
gonorous as it was brave, revolted at the crime, however sanctified by 
custom/ * which confoqjjds the innocent with the guilty, lb appease his 
conscience, he determined to abdicate the throne, and pass the rest of his 
days in ponitiential rites, and traversing, in the pilgrim's garb, the vast 
regions of Imlia, to visit the sacred shrines of his faith. 

In S. 1§27 (A.D. 1771), the imposing ceremony of “joograj” which 
terminated tho political existence of Omeda, was performed. An image of 
the prinoo was made, and a pyre was erected, on which it was consumed* 
The hair and whiskers of Ajit, his successor, were taken off, and offered to 
the manes ; lamentation and wailing were heard in the rinwasj* and the 
twolve days of or ‘mourning/ were passed as if Omeda had really 

deceased ; on the expiration of which, the installation of his successor 
took place, wfcen Ajit Sing was proclaimed prjnce of tbe Haras of 
Boondi, 


* Tho laws of revenge uro tfneadfully absolute : had the sons of Deo Sing survived , 
the feud upon their lloge lord would have been entailod with their estate. It is a nice point 
fbr a subject to balance botweeu fidelity to l^s prince, and a father's feud, ca 
t Tho queens, apaitmont*. 
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The abdicated Omeda, w^th the title of Sriji (by which alone he was 
henceforth known ), retired to that holy spot in the valley sanctified by the 
miraculous cure of the first “lord of the Pathar,”* and which was named 
after one of the fountains of the Ganges, Kcdarnath, To this spot, hallowed 
by a multitude of associations, the warlike pil- 

“Tho fruit and flower of many a province,” 

grim brought. and had the gratification to find these exotics, whether the 
hardy offspring of the snow-clad Himalaya, or the verge of ocean in the 
tropic, fructify and flourish amidst the rocks of his native abode. It is 
curious even to him who is ignorant of the moral vicissitudes which produce 
it, to see the pine of Thibet, the cane of Malacca, and other exotics, planted 
by the hand of the princely ascetic, flourishing around his hermitage, in 
spite of the intense heats of this rock-bound abode. 

When Qmeda resigned tho sceptre of the Haras, it was from the 
conviction^ that a life of meditation alone could yield the consolation, and 
obtain the forgiveness which he found necessary to his repose. But in 
assuming the pilgrim’s staff, he did not lay aside any feeling becoming his 
rank or his birtk. There was no pusillanimous prostration of intellect; no 
puling weakness of bigotted sentiment, but the same lofty mind which 
redeemed his birthright, accompanied him wherever he bent his steps to seek 
knowledge in the society of devout and holy men. He had read in the 
annals of his own and of other states, that “the trappings of royalty were 
snares to perdition, and that happy was the man who in time threw them 
aside and made his peace with heaven .” But in obeying, at once, the 
dictates of conscience and of custom, he felt hi3 mind too much alive to the 
wonders of creation, to bury himself in the fane of Kanya, or the sacred 
baths on the Ganges; and he determined to see all those holy places 
commemorated in the ancient epics of bis nation, and the never-ending 
theme of the wandering devotee. In this determination ho was, porhaps, 
somewhat influenced by that love of adventure iu which he had boon 
nurtured, and it was a balm to his mind when he found that arms and 
religion- were not only compatible, but that bis pious resolution to force a 
way through the difficulties which beset the pilgrim's path, onhancod the 
merit of his devotion. Accordingly, the royal ascetic went forth on his 
pilgrimage, not habited in the hermit’s garb, but armed at all points. Even 
in this there was penance^ not ostentation, and he carried or buckled on his 
person one of every species of offensive or defensive woapons then in use : 
a load which would oppress any two Rajpoots in these degenerate times. 
He wore a quilted tunic, which would resist a sabre-cut 5 bosidcs a match- 
lock, a lance, a sword, a dagger, and tWr appurtenances of knives, pouches, 
and priming-horn, he had a barfctleaxe, a javelin, a tomahawk, a discus, bow 
and quiver of arrows ; and it is affirmed that such was his muscular power, 
even when threescore and ten years had blanched his beard in wandering to 
and fro thus accoutred, that he could place the whole of this panoply within 
his shield and with one arm not only raise it but hold it for* some second* 
extended. 

With a small escort of his gallant clansmon, during a long series of 
years he traversed every region, from the glacial fountains of the Ganges to 


* Si® page 418, 
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the southern promontory of Ramaiser ; and from the hot-w^lls of Seel* in 
Arracan, and the Moloch of Orissa, to the shrine of the Hindu Apollo at “the 
world's end/’ Within these limits of Hinduism, Omeda saw every place of 
holy resort, of curiosity, or of learning ; and whenever he revisited his pater- 
nal domains, his return was greeted not only by his own tribe, but by every 
prince and Rajpoot of Raj warra, who deemed his abode hallowed if the princely 
pilgrim halted there on his route. Tie was regarded as an oracle, while the 
treasures of knowledge which his observation had accumulated, caused his con- 
versation to be couited and every word to be recorded. The admiration paid 
to him while living cannot be better ascertained than bj the reverence mani- 
fested by every Hara to his memory. To them his word was a law, and every 
relic of him continues to be held in Veneration. Almost his last journey 
was to the extremity of his nation, the temples at the Delta of the Indus, 
and the shrine of the Hindu Cybele, the terrific Agnidevi of Hmglaz, on 
the shores of Mekran, even beyond the Rubicon of tho Hindus. As he 
returned by Dwarica, he was beset by a band of Kabas, plundering race and 
infesting these regions. But the veteran, uniting the arm of flesh to that of 
faith, valiantly defended himself, and gained a complete victory, making 
prisoner their leader, who, as the price of his ransom, took an oath never 
again to molest the pilgrims to Dwarica, 

Tho warlike pilgrimage of Omeda had been interrupted by a tragifcal 
occurrence, which occasioned the death of his son, and compelled him to 
abide for a time at the seat of government to superintend the education of 
his grandchild. This eventful catastrophe, interwoven in the border history 
of Mewar and Harouti, is well worthy of narration, as illustrative of 
manners and belief, and fulfilled a prophecy pronounced centuries before by 
the dying Sad of Bumooda, that “the Uao and the Rana should never 
meet at tho Ahaira (or spring hunt) without death ensuing. 7 ' What we are 
about to relate was the fourth repetition of this sport with the like fatal 
result. 

Tho hamlet of Bilaita, which produced bub a few good mangoes, and 
for its population few Meenas, was tho ostensible cause of dispute. The 
chief of Boondi, either deeming it within his territory, or desiring to consi- 
der it so, threw up a fortification, in which he placed a garrison to overawe 
tho freebooters, who were instigated by tho discontented chiefs of Mewar to 
represent this as an infringement of their prince's rights. Accordingly, tho 
Rana marched with all his chieftains, and a mercenary band of Sindies, 
to the disputed point, whence he invited the Boondi prince, Ajit, to 
his camp. He came, and the Rana was so pleased with his manners and 
conduct, that Bilaita and its mango grove were totally forgotten. Spring 
was at hand ; the joyous month of Phalgun, when it was necessary to 
open the year with a sacrifice of the boar to Gouri. ( See VoL I, p. 5o7. ) 
The young Hara, in return for the courtesies of the Rana, invited him 
to open the Ahaira within tho rnmna$ or preserves of Boondi, The in- 
vitation was accepted; the prince of the Seesodias, according to usage, 
distributed tho green turbans and scarfs, and on the appointed day, with 
a brilliant cavalcade, repaired to the heights of Nandta, 

The abdicated Rao, who had lately returned from Budnnath, no 
sooner hoard of the projected hunt, than he despatched a special mes- 
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aongw to remind has son of the atfhthema of the &cti. . The irapctuOuS 
Ajit replied that it was impossible to recall his invitatidh on such 
pusillnimous grounds^ The morning came, and the Rana, filled with 
sentiments of friendship for the young Rao, rode with him to this 
field. But the preceding evening, the minister of Mewar had waited 
on the Rao, and in language the most insulting told him to surren- 
der Bilaina, or he would sent a body of Sindies to place him in re- 
straint, and he was vile enough to insinuate that he was merely the 
organ of his prince’s oommands. This rankled in the mind of the Rao 
throughout the day r ; and when the spoifc was over, and he had the 
Rana’s leave to depart, sudden idea passed aoross his mind of the intended 
degradation, and an incipient resolution to anticipate this disgrace induced 
him to return. The Rana, unconscious of any offence, received his young 
friend with a smile, repeated his permission to retire, and observod that 
they should som meet again. Irresolute, and overcome by this affable 
behaviour, his half-formed intent was abandoned, and again he bowed and 
withdrew. But scarcely had he gone a few paces, when, as if ashamed of 
himself, he summoned up the powers of revenge, and rushed, spear in hand, 
upon his viciim. With such unerring force did he ply it, that the head of 
•the lapce, after passing through the Rana, was transfixed in the neck of his 
steed. The wounded prince had merely time to exclaim, as he regarded the 
assassin on whom he had lavished his friendship, c 'Oh Hara ! what have you 
done ?* when the Indurgurh chief finished the treachery with his sword. 
The Hara Rao, as if glorying in the act, carried off the chuthur changi , c th<3 
golden sun in the sable -disk,’ the regal insignia of Mewar, which he lodged 
in the palace of Boondi. The abdicated Omeda, whose gratified revenge had 
led to a life of repentance, was horror struck at this fresfe atrocity in his 
hoGse : he cried “shame on the deed I” nor would he henceforth look on tho 
face of his son. 

A highly dramatic effect is thrown around the last worldly* honours 
paid to the murdered king of Mewar; and although his fete has been 
elsewhere described, it may he proper to record it from the chronicles of 
his foeman. 

The Rana and the feoondi prince had married two sisters, daughters of 
the prince of Kishengurh, so that there were ties of connexion to induce tho 
Rana to reject all suspicion of danger, though ho had been, .warned by hia 
wife to beware of his brother-in law. The ancient feud had been balanced 
in the mutual death of the last two princes, and no motive for enmity exist- 
ed. On the day previous to this disastrous event, the Mewar minister had 
given a feasts, of which the princes and their nobles had partaken, when all 
was harmony and friendship; but the sequel to the deed strongly corroborates 
the opinion that it was instigated by the nobles of Mewar, in hatred of their 
tyrannical princp; and other hints were not wanting in addition to tho in- 
dignant threats of the minister to kindle the feeling of revenge. At the 
moment the blow was struck, a simplo mace bearer alone had the fidelity to 
defend his master ; net a chief was at hand cither to intercept the Stroke, or 
pursue the assassin ; on the contrary, no sooner was the deed Consummated, 
than the whole chivalry of Mewar, as if panic struck and attacked by a host, 
took te fiight, abandoning their camp and tho dead body of their masier. 
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A single concubine remained to perform the last rites to hot [lord. She 
commanded a costly pyre to be raised, and prepared to become his companion 
to a world unknown. With the murdered corpse in her arms, she reared her 
from the pile, and as the torch was applied, she pronounced a curse on hia 
murderer, invoking the rree under wlrnse shade it was raised to attest the 
prophecy, “that, it a selfish treachery alone prompted the deed, within two 
months the assassin might be an example to mankind ; but if it sprung from 
a noble revenge of any ancient foud, she absolved him from the curse: a 
branch of the tree fell in token of assent, and the ashes of the Rana and the 
Sati whitened the plain of Bilaita.’ • 

Within the two months, the prophetic anathema was fulfilled ; the Rao 
of the Haris was a corpse, exhibiting an awful example of divine vengeance : 
“the flesh dropped from bis bones, and he expired, an object of loathing and 
of misery” Hitherto these feuds hid been b dan cod by the lex taliojii$ > or 
its substitutes, but this last remains unappeased, strengthening the belief 
that it was prompted from Mcwar. 

JBishon Sing, the sole offspring of Ajit, and who succeeded to the gadi> f 
was then an infant, and it became a matter of necessity that Sriji should 
watch his interests. Having arranged the affairs of the infant Rao, and 

E laced an intelligent Dhabhae (foster brother) at the head of the government, 

C recommenced his peregrinations, being ofton absent four years at a time, 
until within a few years of his death, when the feebleness of age confined him 
to his hermitago of Kedarnath* 

It affords an additional instance of Rajpoot instability of character, or 
rather of the imperfection of their government, that, in his old age, when a 
life of austerity had confirmed a renunciation which reflection had prompted, 
the venerable warrior became an object of distrust to his grandchild* Mis- 
creants, who dreaded to see wisdom near the throne, had the audacity to add 
insult to a prohibition of Srnji’s roturn to Boondi, commanding him *‘fco eat 
sweetmeats and tell his beads at Benares.” The messenger, who found him 
advanced as far as Nyashohor, delivered tiie mandate, adding that his ashes 
sjbiould uofc mingle with his fathers.’ But such was the estimation in which he was 
hel4, and the sanctity he had acquired from these pilgrimages, that the sen- 
tence was no soonor known than the neighbouring prinoes became suitors For 
his society* Tine heroism of his youth, the dignified piety of his age, 
inspired the kindred mind of Pratap Sing of Amber with very different 
feelings from those of his own tribe. He addressed Sri-ji as a son and a ser- 
vant, requesting permission to ‘iltwautn tear' (worship him), and convey him 
to his capital. Such was the courtesy of the flower of the Ouchwahas ! Sri-ji 
declined this nfark of homage, but accepted the invitation. He was recieved 
with honour, and so strongly did the gallant and virtuous Pratap fed ifce 
indignity put upon the abdicated prince, that he told him, if “any remnant* 
of worldly association yot lurked within him,” ho would in person, at the 
head of all tho troops of Amber, place him on the throne both of Boondt 
and Kotah* Sri-ji’s reply wa 3 consistent with his magnanimity J ‘-Th^&are 
both mino already. — on the one is my nephew, on the other my grandchild*” 
On this occasion, Zalim Sing of Kotah appeared on the scene as mediator ; ho 
repaired to Boondi, and exposed the futility of Bishen Sing's apprehensions $ 
and armed with full powers of reconciliation, sent L&Iaji Punuit to soort tho 
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old Rao to his capital. The meeting was such as might have been expected, 
between a precipitate youth tutored by artful knaves, and the venerable chief 
who bad renounced every mundane feeling but affection for bis offspring. It 
drew tears from all eyes : “My child, w said the pilgrim- warrior, presenting his 
sword,, “take this ; apply it yourself if you thiuk I can have any bad inten- 
tions towards you 5 but let not the base defame me.” The young Rao wept 
aloud* as he entreated forgiveness ; and the Pundit and Zalim tting had the 
satisfaction of seeing the intentions of the sycophants, who surrounded the 
minor prince, defeated. Sri-ji refused, however, to enter the halls of Boondi 
during the remainder of his life, which ended about eight years after this 
event, when his grandchild entreated “he would close his eyes within the 
walls of his fathers” A remnant of that feeling inseparable from humanity 
made the dying Omeda offer no objection, and he was removed in a soolchpal 
(litter) to the palace, where he that night breathed his last. Thus, in S. 
1860 (A,D, 1804), Omeda Sing closed a varied and chequered life : the sun 
of his morning rose amidst clouds of adverssty, soon to burst forth iu a radiant 
prosperity ; but scarcely had it attained its meridian glory ere crime dimmed 
its splendour, and it descended in solitude and sorrow. 

Sixty years had passed over his head, since Omeda, when only thirteen 
years of age, put himself at the head of his Haras, and carried Patun and 
Gainolii. His memory is venerated in Harouti, and but for the stain which 
the gratification of his revenge has left upon his fame, he would have been 
the model of a Rajpoot prince. But let us not apply the European stand- 
ard of abstract virtue to these princes, who have so few checks and so many 
incentives to crime, and whose good acts deserve the more applause from an 
appalling honhar (predestenation) counteracting moral responsibility. 

The period of Sri-ji’s death was an important era in the history*of the 
Haras. It was at this time that a British army, under the unfortunate 
Monson, for the first time appeared in these regions, avowedly for the pur- 
pose of putting down Holcar, the great foe of the Rajpoots, but especially of 
Boondi. Whether the aged chief was yet alive and counselled this policy, 
which has since been greafcfully repaid by Britain, we aro not aware ; but 
whatever has been done for Boondi, has fallen short of the chivalrous deserts 
of its prince, It was not on the advance of our army, when its ensigns wore 
waving in anticipation of success, but on its humiliating flight, that a safe 
passage was not only choerfully granted, but aided to the utmost of the 
Raja’s means, and with an almost culpable disregad of his own wclfarp and 
interests. It was, indeed, visited with retribution, which we lifctio know, or, 
in the^pusillanimous policy of that day, little heeded. Suffice it to say, that, 
in 1817, when we called upon thqjtajpoots to arm and coalesce with us in 
the putting down of rapine, Boondi was one of the foremost to join the 
alliance. Well she might be 5 for the Mahratfca flag waved in unison with 
her own within the walls of the capital, while the revenues co’lectod scarcely 
afforded the means of personal protection to its prince. Much of this was 
owing to our^ abandonment of the Rao in 1804. Throughout the contest of 
1817, Boondi had no will but ours ; its princo and dependents were in arms 
ready to execute our behest , and when victory crowned our efforts in every 
quarter, on the subsequent pacification, the Rao Raja Bishon Sing was mi 
forgotten. The districts held by Holcar, some of which had been alionatedi 
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lr> r half a century, and which had become ours by right oT conquest *w$te 
restored to Booudi without a qualification , while, afc the same time, we 
negotiated the surrender to him of the districts held by Sftndia, on his pay- 
ing, through us, an annual sum calculated on the average of the' last ten 
years' depreciated revenue. The intense gratitude felt by the Raja was 
expressed in a few forcible words : tC l am not a man of protestation ; but my 
head is yours whenever you require it. This was not an unmeaning phrase 
of Compliment ; he would have sacrificed Ins life, and that of every Hara who 
“ate his salt/’ had we made experiment of his fidelity. Still, immense os 
were the benefits showered upon Boondi, and with which her prii.ce was 
deeply penetrated, there was a drawback. The old Machiavel of tlotah had 
been before him in signing himself ( 'Jidoe Sirhar Ingrez (tho slave of the 
English government), and had contrived to get Indu:‘gurh, Buhvun, Amter- 
deh and iihatolli, the Chief feudatories of Boondi, under his protection. 

The frank and brave Rad Raja could not help deeply regretting an 
arrangement, which, ho emphatically said, was “clipping Lin wings.’ 5 . The 
disposition is a bad one, and both justice and political expediency enjoin a 
revision of it, and the bringing abiut a compromise which would restore the 
integrity of the most interesting and deserving little state of India.* Well 
has it repaid the anxious care we manifested lor its interests; for while every 
other principality has, by some means or other, caused uneasiness or trouble 
to the protecting power, Boondi has silently advanced to comparative pros- 
perity, happy in her independence, and interfering with no one. The Rao 
Raja survivod the restoration of hi independence only four short years, 
when he was carried off by that sc* urge the cholera morbus m In his extre- 
mity, writhing under a disease which unmans the strongest frame and mind, 
he was cool and composed. He interdicted his wives from following him to 
the pyre, and bequeathing his son and successor to the guardianship of the 
representative of the British government, breathed his last in the prime 
of life. 

The character of Bishon Sing may be summed up in a few words. He 
was an honest man, and every inch a Rajpoot. Under an unpolished ex- 
terior, ho concealed an excellent heart and an energetic soul; he was by no 
means deficient in understanding and possessed a thorough knowledge of his 
own interest. When the Mahrattas gradually curtailed his revenues, and 
circumscribed his power and comforts, he seemed to delight in showing how 
easily he could dispense with unessential enjoyments; and found in the 
pleasure of the chase, the only stimulus befitting a Rajpoot. ^ He would 
bivouac for days in the lion's lair, nor quit the scene ^ he had circumvented 
the forest’s king, tho only prey he doomed worthy of his skill. He had slain, 
upwards of one hundred lions with his own hand, besides many tigers, and 
boars innumerable had been victims to his lance. In this noble pastime. 


* The author had the distinguished happiness of concluding the treaty with Boondi m 
February 1818. His previous knowledge of her deserts was not .disadvantageous to her 
lutorests, and ho assuniod tho responsibility of concluding it upon the gmcral principles which 
were to regulate our future policy as dotorminbd in tho coimnonoomont of the war j and 
setting aside tho views which tronihod upon these in our subsequent negotiations. r Jfhesa 
general principles laid it down as a nne qua not that the Mahrattas should not have a toot: 
of land in Kajpootana west of the Chumbul ; and he closed the door to recantation by sealing 
tho ro-unipn in perpetuity to Boondi, of Patuu and all land so situated. 
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nof ; exempt from danger, and pleasurable in proportion to the toil, he had a 
lamb broken, which crippled him for life, and shortoned his stature, previ- 
ously below the common standard. But when he mounted hh steed and 
waved his lance over his head, there was a masculine vigour and dignity 
which at once evinced that Bishen Sing, had we oalled upon him, would 
have wielded his weapon as worthily in our cause as did his glorious ances- 
tors for Jehangir or Shah Allum. He was somewhat despotic in his own 
little empire; knowing that fear is a necessary incentive to respect in the 
governed, more especially amongst the civil servants of his government ; and, 
if the Court Journal of Boondi may be credited, his audience? with his 
chancellor of the exchequer, who was hi3 premier, must havo been amusing 
to those in the ante-chamber. The Raja had a reserved fund, to which the 
minister was required to add a hundred rupees daily ; and whatever plea he 
might advance for the neglect of other duties, on this point none would bo 
listened to, or the appeal to Indraject was threatened. “The conqueror of 
Indra v was no superior divinity, but a shoe of super-human size suspended 
from a peg, where a more classic prince would havo exhibited his rod of 
empire. But ho reserved this for his Barons, and the shpe, thus misnamed, 
was the humiliating corrective for an offending minister. 

At Boondi, as at all these patriarchal principalities, the chief agents of 
power are few. They are four in number, namely 1. The Dewan, or 
Moosaheb 3 2. The Foujdar, or Killcdar ; 3* The Bucksheo : 4. The 
Russala, or Comptroller of Accounts. 

This little state became so connected with impel ial court, that, like 
Jeypoor, the princes adopted several of its customs, The Purdhan, or pre- 
mier, was entitled Dewan and Moosalieb ; and he had the entire management 
of the territory and finances. The Foujdar or Killcdar is tho governor of 
the castle, the Moire de Palais , who at Boondi is never a Rajpoot, but some 
D/utbhae or foster-brother, identified with tho family, who likewise heads' the 
feudal quotas or the mercenaries, and has lands assigned for their support. 
The Bucks hee controls generally all accounts; tho Rassala those of tho house- 
hold expenditure. The late prince’s management of his revonuo was extra- 
ordinary. Instead of the surplus being lodged in the treasury, it centered 
m a mercantile concern conducted by a Prime Minister, in tho profits of 
which the Raja shared. But while he exhibited but fifteen per cont> gain 
xn the balance-sheet, it was stated at thirty. From this profit tho troops 
and dependents of tho court were paid, chiefly in goods and grain, and at 
such a rate as he ohose to fix.* Their necessities, and their prince being 
joint partner in the firm, made complaint useless $ but the system entitled 
upon f he premier miiveisal execration. 

Bishen Smg left two legitimate sous; the Rao Raja Ram Sing, then 
eleven years of age, who was installed iu August 1821 ; and the Maharaja 
uopal Sing, a few months younger. Both wore most promising youths, 
especially the Raja. He inherited his father’s pnssion for tfyc chase, and evon 
at this tender age rep -Bed from the noblosf thoir nuzzurs and congratula- 
tions on (he fnsfc wild game ho slew. Hitherto his pigmy sword had bcon 
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proved only on kids or lamb?. His mother, the queen-regent, is a princess 
of Kishengurh, amiable, able, and devoted to her son. It is ardently hoped 
that this most interesting state and family will rise to their ancient pios- 
perity, under the generous auspices of the government which rescued it from 
ruin. In retifrn, we may reckon on a devotion to which our power is yet a 
stranger-strong hands and grateful hearts, which will court death in our 
behalf with the same indomitable spirit that has been exemplified in days 
gope by. O i* wishes are for the prosperity of the Haras ! 
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KOTAH. 

Reparation of Kotah from Boondi.— The Koteah Bhils . — Madhu Bing, first 
Prince of Kotah. — Its division into fiefs.— The Madhani.—Raja 
Mokund.— Instance of devotion.*— He is slain with four brothers t — 
Juggut Sing.— P aim Sing , — Is deposed.— Kishore Sing.— Is slain at 
Areot. — Law of primogeniture set aside. — Ram Sing. — Is slain at 
Jajovo. — Bheem Sing. — Chuher-Sen, Icing of the Bhils. — His power 
is annihilated ly Raja Bheem . — Omut tribe. — Origin of the claims of 
Kotah thereon. — Raja Bheem attacks the Nizamool-MooLk , and is 
slain.— -Character of Raja Bheem . — His enmity to Boondi. — Anecdote. 
— Title of Maha Rao bestowed on Raja Bheem. — Rao Arjoon. — Civil 
contest for succession . — Siam Sing slain. — Maharao Doorjun Sal . — 
First irruption of the MaJirattas.— League against Vfoia/i, which is 
besieged. — Defended by Himmut Sing Jhala.— Zaln y Sing lorn — Siege 
raised. — Kotah becomes tributary to the Malirattas. — t)eaih of Doorjun 
Sal. — His character. — His hunting expeditions. — His queens.— Bravery of 
the Jhala chief — Order of succession restored,— Maharao A jit— ‘Rao 
Chuttersal. — Madhu Sing of Amber claims supremacy over the Hava 
princes , and invades Harouti. — Battle of B utwarro. — Zalim Ring Jhala. 
—vThttflaras gain a victory.— ^Flight of the Amber army and capture of 
the ‘five-coloured banner” — Tributary claims on Kotah renounced . — * 
Death of Chuttersal. 

The early history of the Haras of Kotah belongs to Boondi, of which 
they were a junior branch. The separation took place when Shah Jchan 
was emperor of India, who bestowed Kotah and its dependencies on Madhu 
Sing, the second son of Rao Ruttun, for his distinguished gallantry in the 
battle of Boorhanpoor. 

Madhu Sing was born in S. 1621 (A.D. I56b). At the early age of four- 
teen, he displayed that daring intrepidity which gave him the title of Raja, 
and Kotah with its three hundred and sixty townships (then the chief fief of 
Boondi, and yielding two lakhs of rent), independent of his father. 

It has already been related, that the conquest of this tract was made 
from the Koteah Bhils of the Oojla y the ‘unmixed/ or aboriginal race. From 
these the Rajpoot will eat, and all classes will ‘drink water' at their hands. 
Kotah was at that time but a series of hamlets, the abode of the Bhil chief, 
styled Raja, being the ancient fortress of Ekailgurh, five coss south of Kotah* 
But when Madhu Sing v$is enfooffed by the king, Kotah had already attain- 
ed e«tei)sive limits. To the south it was bounded by Gagrown and GhutoIIi, 
then held by the Kheechios; on the east, by Mangrolo and Nahrgur^the 
first belonging to the Gor, the last to a Rahtorc Rajpoot, who had apostatized 
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to save his land, and tffts ncftv a Nawab ; to the north, it extended ad fai as 
Sopltanpoor, on the Chumbul, across which was the small domain <j£ Nandta* 
In this space were contained three hundred and sixty townships, and a rich 
soil fertilized by numerous large streams. 

The favour and power Madhu Sing enjoyed, enabled him to increase the 
domain he held direct of the crown, and his authority at his death extended 
to the barrier between Malwa and Harouti. Madhu Sing died in S, 1687, 
leaving five sons, whose appanages became the chief fiefs of Kotah. To the 
holders and their descendants, in order to mark the separation between them 
and the elder Haras of Boondi, the patronymic of the*founder was applied, 
and the epithet Madhani is sufficiently distinctive whenever two Haras, hew- 
ing the same name, appear together. These were 

1. Mokund Sing, who had Kotah. 

2. Mohun Sing, who had Polaito. 

3. Joojarh Sing, who had Kotra, and subsequently Ramgurh-Relawun, 

4. Kuniram, who had Koelab.* 

5. Kishore Sing, who obtained Sangode. 

Raja Mokund Sing succeeded. To this prince the chief pass m the 
barrier dividing Malwa from Harouti owes its name of Malmndurra , which 
gained an unfortunate celebrity on the defeat and flight of the British troops 
under Brigadier Monson, A.D. 1804. Mokund erected many places of 
strength and utility; and the palace and petta of An cah are both attribut- 
able to him, 

Raja Mokund gave une of those brilliant instances of Rajpoot devotion 
to tfcc principle of legitimate rule, so many of which illustrate his national 
history. When Arungzebe formed his parricidal design to dethrone his father 
Shah Jehan, nearly every Rajpoot rallied round the throne of the aged 
monarch ; and the Rahtores and the Haras were most conspicuous. The sons 
of Madhu Sing, besides the usual ties of fidelity, forgot not that to Shah 
Jehan they owed their independence, and they determined to defend him to 
flfee death. In S. 3714, in the field near Oojein, afterwards named by the 
victor F uttehalcul, the five brothers led their vassals, clad in the saffron- 
stained garment, with the bridal mor (coronet) on their head, denoting death 
or victory. Tho imprudent intrepidity of the Rahtore commander denied* 
them tho latter, but a glorious death no power could prevent, and all the five 
brothers fell in one field. The youngest, Kishore Sing, was afterwards drag- 
ged from amidst the slain, and, though pierced with wounds, recovered. He 
was afterwards one of the most conspicuous of tho intrepid Rajpoots serving 
in the Dckhan, and often attracted notice, especially in the capture of Beeja- 
poor. But tho imperial princes know not how to appreciate or to manage 
such men, who, when united under one who could control them, were 
irresistible, 

Juggut Sing, the son of Mokund, succeeded to the family estates, and 
to the munsub or dignity of a commander of two thousand, in tho imperial 
army. He continued serving in the Dekhan until his death in 1726, 
leaving no issue. 

Paim Sing, son of Kuniram of Koelah, succeeded ; but was so invincibly 
stupid that the punch (council of chiefs) set him aside after six months’ rule, 


Jle also tho districts of Bah and Groorah In grant diroot of til * empire, 
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and sent him back to Koelah, which is still hold by his descendants.# 

Kishore Sing, who so miraculously recovered from his wounds, was 
placed upon the gadi* When the throne was at length obtained by Arung- 
zebe, Kishore was again serving in the south, and shedding his own blood, 
with that of his kinsmen, in its subjugation. He greatly distinguished him- 
self at the siege of Beejapoor, and was finally slain at the escalade of Arcob- 
gurh (Arcot), in S. 1742. He was a noble specimen of a Hara ; and, it is 
said, counted fifty wounds on his person. Ho left three sons, Bishen Sing* 
Ram Sing, and Hurnat Sing* The eldest, Bishen Sing, was deprived of M 3 
birthright for refusing to accompany his father to tho s>uth; but had 
the appanage and royal palace of Antah conferred upon him. His issue was 
as follows: Prithwi Sing, chief of Antah, whose son* Ajit Bing, had three 
sons, Chutieisal, Goman Sing, and Raj Sing. 

Ram Sing, who was with his father when he was killed, succeeded to all 
his oigmties, and was inferior to none in the contests which fill the page of 
imperial history, and in opposing the rise of the Mahrattas. In the war of 
succession, he embraced the cause of Prince Azim, the viceroy in tho 
Dekhan, against the elder, Mooazim ? and was slain in the battlejDdf Jajow f 
in S. 1764. In this memorable conflict, which decided the suoecssKin to tho 
throne, the Kotah prince espoused the opposite cause to the head of his 
house of Boondi, and Hara met Hara in that desperate encounter, When a 
cannon ^hot terminated the life of Ram Sing in the very zenxtn of his* 
career. 

Bheem Sing succeeded ; and with him Kotah no longer remained a. 
raj of the third order. On the death of Buhadoor Shah, and the accession 
of Ferokser, Raja Bheem espoused the cause of the Syeds, when his munmb 
was increased to 'five thousand,’ a rank heretofore confined to princes of the 
blood and rajas of the first class. The elder branch of the Haras maintained 
its fealty to the throne against these usurping ministers, and thus the breach 
made at the battle of Jajow was widened by their taking opposite sides- 
The disgraceful attempt of Raja Bheem on the life of Rao Raja Boodh of 
Boondi has already been recorded. Having completely identified himself 
with the designs of the Syeds and Jey Sing of Amber, he aided all tho 
schemes of the latter to annihilate Boondi, an object the more ea*sy of 
accomplishment since the unmerited and sudden misfortunes of Rao Boodh 
had deprived hitn of his reason. Raja Bheem obtained tho royal sunnua or 
grant for all the lauds on the Pathar, from Kotah west, to the descent into 
Aheerwaria east ; which comprehended much land of the Kheechies as well 
as of Boondi. He thus obtained the celebrated castle of Gagrown, now tho 
strongest in Harouti, and rendered memorable by its defence against Alla-o- 
din ; likewise Mow Mydana, Siiirgurh, Barah, M.mgrolc, and Barode, all 
to the eastward of the Chumbul, which was formally constituted the western 
boundary of the state. The aboriginal Bhils of Oojla y or ‘pure* descent* 
had recovered much of their ancient inheritance in the intricate tracts on 

* A closonnclanfc of h»s covered ‘Mouson's retreat even before Him general reached the 
Mokundurra Pups, and fell defending tho ford of tho Ain jar, disdaining to retreat, . IUh simple 
cenotaph marks tho spot whore m the gallant old style this chief “spread his carpet*' to 
moot tho Dokliany host, while a British oomniatuVr, at the head of a force capable of sweep* 
fog one ondcf India to tho other* Hod l 'Hie author will say moroof thh* in his Personal 
narrative, having visited the spot. 
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fche sdutbeim frontier of Harouti. Of these, Munohur Thana, novV fcha 
most southern garrison of Kotah* became their chief place, and here dwelfc 
‘the king of the Rhils/ Raja Chukersen, whose person was attended by 
five hundred horse and eight hundred bowmen, and to whom all the various 
tribes^ of Bhils, from Mewar to the extremity of the plateau, owed obedience. 
This indigenous race, whose simple life secured their preservation amidst 
all the vicissitudes of fortune, from Raja Bhoj of Dhar to Raja Bhem of 
Kotah, were dispossessed and hunted down without mercy, and their paosseS 
Slons added to Rot ah* On the occasion of the subjugation of Bhilhwarra 
the latter assigned tracts of land to the Omut chiefs of NurSingur and 
Rajgurh Patun, with townships in thali* in Kotah proper, andbhence 
arose the claim of Kotah on these independent states for the tribute ermed 
tunica * At the same time, all the chieftains acknowledged the Supremacy 
of Kotah, under articles of precisely the same nature ss those which guaran- 
teed the safety and independence of Raj warn by Britain ; with this 
difference, that the Omuts could not be installed without the Ichela of 
recognition of the princes of Kotah. Had R»ja Bheem lived, he Would 
further have extended the borders of Harouti, which were already carried 
beyond the mountains. Onarsi, Dig, Perawa, and the lands of the Chundera- 
wuts, were brought under subjection, but were lost with his death, which* 
like that of his predecessors, Was an untimely sacrifice to duty towards 
the throne. 

When the celebrated Khilij Khan, afterwards better known to history 
as Nizam-ool-Moolk,fled from the court to maintain himself by force of arms 
in his government of the Dekhan, Raja Jey Sing of Amber, as the lieutenant 
of the king, commanded Bheem Sing of Kotah and Guj Sing of Nurwafc 
to intercept him in his passage, The Nizam was the Pagri buddul Bhae^ 
or Durban-exchanged brother,’ of the Sara prince, and he sent him & 
friendly epistle, entreating him “not to credit the reports tohi3 disadvantage* 
telling him that he had abstracted no treasures of the empire, and that Jey 
Sing was a meddling knave, who desired the destruction of both • and 
ur f?* n g to hoed him nofc, nor offer any molestation to his passage to the 
south. ’ The brave Hara replied, that ‘‘he knew the line between friendship 
and duty ; he was commanded to intercept him, and had advanced foe 
that purpose ; it was the king's order 5 fight him lie must, and next 
morning would attack bimP The courtesy of the Rajpoot, who mingled no 
resentment with his hostility, but, like a true cavalier, gave due warning of 
his intention, was not thrown away upon the wily Mooslcm. The Nizam 
took post amidst the broken ground ot the SUde, near the town of 
Koorwye Bhorasso. There was but one approach to his position without a 
circuitous march, which suited not the impatient Rajpoot ; and there hie 
antagonist plantod a battery, masked by some brushwood. At the gtela 
badul (morning dawn), Raja Bheem, having taken his uml-pani, or opium- 
water, mounted his elephant, and uniting his vassals to those of the Cuch- 
waha, the combined clans moved on to the attack, in one of those dense masses* 
with couched lances, whoso shock is irresistible. They were within musket* 


* This is one more of the numerous inexplicable claims ’which the British Government 
has had to decide upon, since it became the universal arbitrator. Neither party Understand 
f»g their origin, the difficulty of a just decision must be obvious* This set* it attest. 
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shot of the Nizam : had they reached him, Hydrabad would never have arisen 
on the ruins of Gowalcoond, the ancient Hara abode : but the battery 
opened, and in an instant the elephants with their riders, Raja Bheem aid 
Raja Guj, were destroyed. Horse and foot became commingled, happy to 
emerge from the toils into which the blind confidence of their leaders 
had carried them ; and Khilij Khan pursued the career that destiny had 
marked out for him. 

On this occasion the Haras sustained a double lofes : their' loader, and their 
titular divinity B rjj-nath, the god of Brij. This palladixm of the Haras 
is a small golden image, which is borne on the saddle-bow of their 
princely leader in every conflict. When the gole is formed and the lances 
are couched, the signal of onset is the shout of <c Jy BriyFathji V’ 

(i Victory to Brij-nath r and many a glorious victory and many a 
glorious death has he witnessed. After being long missing, the repre- 
sentative of the god was recovered and sent to Kotah, to the great 
joy of every Hara. It was in S. 177G ( A, D, 1720 ) that Bheem Sing 
perished, having rulod fifteen years, during which short period he esta- 
blished the affairs of his little dominion on a basis which has never 
been shaken. 

The rivalry that commenced between the houses when Hara en- 
countered Ilara on the plains of Dholpoor, and each princely leader 
sealed his fidelity to the cause he espoused with his blood, was brought 
to issuo by Raja Bheem, whose attack upon Rao Boodh of Boondi, 
while defending the forlorn Ferokser, has already been related, though 
without its consequences. These were fatal to the supremacy of the 
elder branch ; for, taking advantage of his position and the expulsion 
of Rao Boodh, in which ho aided, Raja Bheem made aii attempt 
upon Boondi, and despoiled that capital of all insignii of sovereign 
rulo, its nctharras , or kettle-drums, with the celebrated rm-semkh, or war- 
shell, an heir-loom descended from the heroes of antiquity. Even the 
military band, whose various discordant instruments arc still in use, 
may bo heard in pseudo concert from tho guard-room sver the chief 
gate of the citadel, at Kotah ; while the “ orange flag ” tho gift of Jahangir 
to Rao Ruttun, around which many a bravo Hara has breathed nia 
lust, is now used by the junior house in all processions or battles) 

To recover these ensings of fallen dignity, many stratagem has 
been tried. False keys of the oity gates of Kotah and its citadel 
had ^ boon procured, and its guards won over by bribery to favour 
admission ; but an unceasing vigilance defeated the plan when on 
the brink of execution ; since which, tho gates of Kotah are always 
elosed at sunset, and never opened oven to tho prince. This custom 
has been attended with groat inconvenience ; of which the following 
anecdote affords an instance. TFhen Ilaja Doorjun after his defeat 
reached Kotah at midnight, with a ft w attendants, he called aloud to 
dm w-mincl fi m admittance ; but the orders of the latter were peremp- 
tory, and all*;*; ed of no discretion. The soldier desired the R;y:i to be 
gone-, upon which, expostulation being vain, ho revealed himself 
ihc prince. At this tho soldier laughed; but, tired of importunity, bade 
his aoveroigu 41 go to hell ” levelled his matchlock, and refused to call 
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the officer on guard. The prince retired, and passed the night in a temple 
close at hand. At daybreak the gates were opened, and the soldiers were 
laughing at their comrade’s story of the night, when the Raja appeared. AH 
were surprised, but most of all the sentinel, who, taking his sword and shield, 
placed them at his sovereign’s feet, and in a manly but respectful attitude 
awaited his dicision. The prince raised him, and praising his fidelity, bestow- 
ed the dress he then wore upon him, besides a gift of money. 

The Hara chronicler states, that Raja Bheem’s person was steamed with 
scars, and so fastidious was he, thiough the fear of incurring the imputation 
of vanity, that he never undressed in presence of his attendants. Nor was it 
till his death-wound at Koorwye that this singularity was explained, on one 
of his confidential servants expressing his surprise at the numerous sears , 
which brought this characteristic reply : “He who is born to govern Haras 
and desires to preserve his land, must expect to get these : the proper post 
for a Rajpoot prince is ever at the head of his vassals.’’ 

Raja Bheem was the first prince of Kotah who had the dignity of Punj - 
hazari, or ‘leader of five thousand,’ conferred upon him. He was likewise 
the first of his dynasty who bore the title of Maha-Rao , or ‘Great Prince f a 
title confirmed though not conferred by the pnramount sovereign, but by the 
head of their owu princely tribes, the Rana of Mewar. Previous to Gopinath 
of Boondi, whose issue are the great feudal chiefs of Harouti, their titular 
appellation was Apji, which has the same import as herself (or rather him* 
self], applied to highland chiefs of Scotland ; but when Indur Sal went to 
Oodipoor, he procured the title of AJahoaja for himself and his brothers , since 
which Apji has been applied to the holders of the secondary fiefs, the Madha- 
ni of Kotah. Raja Bheem left three sons, Arjoon Sing, Siam Bing, and 
Doorjun Sal, 

Maha-Rao Arjoon married the sister of Madhu Sing, ancestor of Zalim 
Sing Jhaia; but died without issue, after four years’ rule. On his death, 
there arose a civil war respecting the succession, in which the vassals were 
divided. Clau encountered clan in the field of Oodipoora, when the fate o 
Siam Sing was sealed in his blood. It is said, the survivor would willingly 
have given up dominion to have restored his brother to life ; that he cursed 
his ambitious, rashness, and wept bitterly over the dead body. By these 
contentions, the rich districts of Rampoora, Bhanpoora, and Kalapete, which 
the king had taken from the ancient family and bestowed on Raja Bheem, 
were lost to the Haras, and i egained by their ancient possessors. 

Doorjun Sal assumed ‘the rod’ in S. 17S0 (AD. 1724s). His accession 
was acknowledged by Mahomed Shah, the la it of tho Timoorean kings who 
deserved tho appellation, and at whose court the prince of Kotah re- 
ceived the khelat and obtained the boon of preventing the slaughter of 
kine in every part of the Jumna frequented by his nation. Doorjun Sat 
succeeded on the evo of an eventful period in tho annals of his country. It 
was in his reign that the Mahrattas under Bajrao first invaded Hindustan. 
On this memorable occasion, they passed by the Taruj Pass, and skirting 
Harouti on its eastern frontier, performed a service to Doorjun Sal, by 
attacking and presenting to him the castle ofNahrgurb, then held by a 
Mussulman ehief. It was in S. 1795* ( A. D. 1730 ), that tho first con** 

* la this w heu Bajirar* invaded Hindustan, passing through llarouii, Kwnm 
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nexion between the Haras and the Southrons’ took place ; and this service 
of the Peshwa leader was a return for stores and ammunition necessary for 
his enterprize. But a few years only elapsed before this friendly act and 
the good understanding it induced were forgotten. 

We have recorded, in the annals of Boondi, the attempts of the princes 
of Amber, who Were armed with the power of the monarchy, to reduce the 
chiefs of Harouti to the condition of vassals. This policy, originating with 
Jey Sing, was pursued by his successor, who drove the gallant Boodh Sing 
into exile, to madnes-s and death, though the means by which he effected it 
ultimately recoiled mpon him, to his humiliation and destruction. Having, 
however, driven Boodh Sing from Boondi, and imposed the condition^ of 
homage and tribute upon the creature of his installation, he desired to in- 
flict Ins supermacy on Kotah. In this cause, in S. 1800, he invited the three 
great Mahratta leaders, with the Jats under Sooruj Mall, when, after a 
severe conflict at Kotree, the city was invested. During three months, every 
effort was made, but in vain ; and after cutting down the trees and destroy- 
ing the gardens in the environs, they were compelled to decamp, the leader, 
Jey Appa Sindia, leaving one of his hands, which was cariied off by a can- 
non-shot. 

Doorjun Sal was nobly seconded by the courage and counsel of the 
Foujdar , or ‘commandant of the garrison/ Himmut Bing, a Rajpoot of tbo 
Jhala tribe' It was through Himmut Sing that the negotiations were 
carrid on, which added Nahrgurh to Kotah ; and to him were confided 
those in which Kotah Was compelled to follow the general denationalization, 
and become subservient to the Mahrattas. Between these two events, S. 
1795 and 1800, Zalim Sing was born, a name of such celebrity, that his 
“biography would embrace all that remains to be told of the history of the 
Haras. 

When Esuri Sing was foiled, the brave Doorjun Sal tent his assistance 
to replace the exiled Omeda on the throne which his father had lost-. But 
without Holcar's aid, this whould have been vain ; and in S. 1803 ( A. D. 
1749 ), the year of Omeda’s restoration, Kotah was compelled to become tri- 
butary to the Mahrattas. 

Doorjun Sal added seveial places to his dominions. He took Phoot- 
Burrode fiom the Kheechies, and attempted the fortress of Googore* which 
was bravely defended by Balbudur in person, who created a league against 
the Hara composed of the chiefs of Rampura, 8heopur, and Boondi. The 
standard of Kotah Was preserved from falling into the hands of the Khec- 
chies by the gallantry of Omeda Sins: of Boondi. The battle between the 
rival clans, both of Choh.-m blood, was in S. 1810 ; and in three years more 
Doorjdn Sal departed this life. He was a valiant prince, and possessed 
all the qualities of which the Rajpoot is enamoured ; affability, generosity, 
and bravery. He was devoted to field-sports, especially the royal one of 
tiger-hunting ; aml had rumnas er preserves in every corner of his dominions 
( some of immense extent, wifh ditches and palisadoes, and souietimdb 
eircum vacation ), in all of which he erected hunting-seats. 


Sin# .Tlialft whb fouf'i o* of IVoUh lu rh&l 8oo rimg, in the sncawlmg, the ealaUmt* 
*4 ftaliiu Sitiij w&s bom 
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In these expeditions, which resembled preparations for he invari- 
ably carried the queens. These Amazonian ladies were taught the use of the 
matchlock and being placed upon the terraced roofs of the hunting -seats, 
sent their shots at the forest lord when driven past their stand by the .hun- 
ters, On one of these occasions, the Jhala Foyjdar vas at the scaffolding 5 
the tiger, infuriated with the uproar, approached him open mouthed ! but the 
prince had not yet, given the word, and none dared to fire without this 
signal. The animal eyed his victim, and was on the point of springing, when 
the Jhala advanced his shield, sprung upon him, and with one blow of his 
sword laid him dead at his feet The act was applauded by the priuce and 
his court, and contributed not a little to the character he had already 
at'ained. 

Doorjun Sal left no issue. He was married to a daughter of the Rana 
of Mewar, Being often disappointed, and at length despairing of an heir 
about three years before his death, he told the Rani it Was time to think 
of adopting an heir to fill the gadi 9 “for it was evident that the Almighty 
disap proved of the usurpation which changed the order of succession.*' It 
will be remembered that Bishen Sing son of Ram Sing, was set aside for 
refusing, in compliance with maternal fears, to accompany his father in the 
wars of the Dekhan. When dispossessed of his birth-right, he was establish- 
ed in the fief of Antah on the Chumbul. At the death of Doorjun Sal, Ajit 
Sing, grandson of the disinherited prince, was lord of Antah, but he was 
in extreme old age. He had three sons, and the eldest, whose name of 
Chutter Sal revived ancient associations, was formally “placed in the lap of 
the Rani Mewari ; the as es (blessing) was given ; he was taught the 
names of his ancestors (being no longer regarded as the son of Ajit of Antah), 
Chutter Sing, son of Doorjun Sal, Bheemringote, Ram Sing, Kishore Sing, 
&c.,” and so on, to the fountain-head, Dewa Bango, and thence to Manik 
Rae, of Ajmere. Though the adoption was proclaimed, and all looked to 
Chutter Sal as the future lord of the Haras of Kotah, yet on the death 
of Doorjun, the Jhala Foujdar took upon him to make an alteration in 
this important act, and he had power enough to effect it. The old chief 
of Antah was yet alive, and the Foujdar said, “it was contrary to nature 
that the son should rule and the father obey but doubtless other motives 
mingled with his piety, in which, besides self-interest, may have been a 
consciousness of the dangers inseparable from a minority. The only 
difficulty was to obtain the consent of the chief himself, then “fourscore 
years and upwards/' to adandon his peaceful castle on the Cali Sinde for 
the cares of Government. But the Foujdar prevailed, old Ajit was crowned, 
and survived his exaltation two years and a half. Ajit left three sons, 
Chutter Sal, Goman Sing, and Raj Sing. 

Chutter Sal was proclaimed the Maha Rao of the Haras. The cele- 
brated Himmut Sing Jhala died before his accession, and his office of 
Foujdar was conferred upon Ms nephew, Zalim Sing. 

At this epoch, Madhu Sing, who had acceded to the throne of Amber 
on the suicide of his predecessor, Fsuri, instead of taking warning by 
example, prepared to put forth all his strength for the revival of those 
tributary claims upon the Haras, which had cost his brother his life. The 
contest was betweon Rajpoot and Rajpoot ; the question at issue was 
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supremacy on the one hand, and subserviency on the other, the sole plea for 
which was that the Kotah contingent had acted under the princes of Amber, 
when lieutenants of the empire. But the Haras held in uttei scorn the 
attempt to compel this service in their individual capacity, in which they 
only recognized them as equals. 

It was in S. 1817 (A.D. 1761), that the prince of Amber assembled all 
his clans to force the Haras to acknowledge themselves tributaries. The 
invasion of the Abdalli, which humbled the Mahrattas and put a stop to 
their pretensions to universal sovereignty, left the Rajpoots to themselves. 
Madhu Sing, in his march to Harouti, assaulted Oomara, and added it to 
his territoty. Thence'he proceeded to Lakhairi, which he took, driving out 
the crest-fallen Southrons, Emboldened by this success, he crossed at the 
Pally Ghat, the point of confluence of the Par and the Chumbul. The 
Hara chieftain of Sooltanpoor, whose duty was the defence of the ford, was 
taken by surprise ; but, like a true Hara, he gathered his kinsmen outside 
his castle, and gave battle to the host. He made amends for his supineness, 
and bartered his life for his honour. It was remarked by the invaders, 
that, as he fell, his clenched hand grasped the earth, which afforded mom- 
men t to some, but serious reflection to those who knew the tribe, and who 
converted it into an omen ‘‘that even in death the Hara would cling to his 
land.” The victors, flushed with this fresh success, proceeded through the 
heart of Kotah, until they reached Butwarro, where they found five 
thousand Haras, ek baup ca beta , , all ‘children of one father/ drawn up to 
oppose them. The numerical odds were fearful against Kotah ; but the 
latter were defending their altars and their honour. The battle commenced 
with a desperate charge of the whole Cuchwaha horse, far more numerous 
th$n the brave legion of Kotah ; but, too confident of success, they had 
tired their horses ere they joined. It was met by a dense mass, with perfect 
coolness, and the Haras remained unbroken by the shock. Fresh numbers 
came up ; the infantry joined the cavalry, and the battle became desperate 
and bloody. It was at this moment that Zalim Sing made his debut He 
was then twenty one years of age, and had already, as the adopted son of 
Hirnmut Sirtg, “tied his turban on his head/' and succeeded to his post of 
Foujdar. While the battle was raging, Zalim, dismounted, and at the head 
of his quota, fought on foot, and at the most critical moment obtained the 
merit of the victory, by the first display of that sagacity for which he has 
been so, remarkable throughout his life. 

jMulhar Rao Holcar was encamped in their vicinity, with the remnant 
of his horde, but so crest-fallen since the fatal day of Panniput,* that he 
feared to side with either. At this moment, young Zalim, mounting his 
steed, galloped to the Mahratta, and implored him, if he would not fight, 
to move round and plunder the Jeypoor camp ; a hint which needed no 
repetition. 

The little impression yet made on the Kotah band only required the 
jreport that “the camp was assaulted,” to convert the lukewarm courage of 
their antagonists into panic aud flight: “the host of Jeypoor fled, while 
the sword of the Hara performed teemt (pilgrimage) in livers of blood.” 

* It is singular enough, that Zalim Sing was born in the year o£ Nadir SliaUls invasion, 
and made bin political entree in that of the Abdalli, 
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The chiefs of Macherri, of Esurdeh, Watko, Barrole, Atchrole, with 
all the otes and awuts of Amber, turned their backs on five thousand Haras 
of Kotah ; for the Boondi troops, though assembled, did not join, and lost 
the golden oppoitunity to free its ko trees, or fiefs, from the tribute. Many 
prisoners were taken, and the five colowed banner of Amber fell into the 
hands of the Haras, whose bard was not slow to turn the incident to 
account in the stanza, still repeated whenever he celebrates the victory of 
Butwarro, and in which the star ( tarra ) of Zalim prevailed : 

“ Jung Butwarro jeet 
“ Tarra Zalim Jhala 

“ Ring ch rung chitrra m 

“ Rung Punch-rung col. 

“In the battle of Butwarro, the star of Zalim was triumphant. In that 
field of strife (< ringa ), but one colour (rung) covered that of the fivecoloured 
(p anch-runga) banner :’ 7 meaning that the Amber standard was dyed in 
blood. 

The battle of Butwarro decided the question of tribute, nor has the 
Cuchwaha since this day dared to advance the question of supremacy, which 
as lieutenant of the empire, he desired to transfer to himself. In derision of 
this claim, ever since the day of Butwarro, when the Haras assemble at their 
Champ de Mars to celebrate the annual military festival, they make a mock 
castle of Amber, which is demolished amidst shouts of applause. 

Chutter Sal survived his elevation and this success was but for a few 
years ; and as he died without offspring, he was succeeded by his brother* 


CHAPTER VII. 


Maha Bao Goman Sing. — Zalim S ing.—Ifis Hr lh, ancestry, and progress 
to power , — Office of Eoujdar becomes hereditary in his family. Bis 
office and estate resumed ly Goman S mg* — He abandons Kotah— 
Proceeds to M exoar.— Performs services to 'the Rana, and receives the 
title of Raj Rinna, and estates . — Serves against the Mahrattas . — Is 
wounded and made prisoner. — Returns to Kotah . — Mahratta invasion — ~ 
Storm of B ukaenie.--*Iis glorious defence . — Sacrifice of a clan . — Garri- 
son of S ukeit destroyed « — Zalim Sing employed . — His successful nego- 
tiation,*— Restoration to power.— Rao Goman constitutes Zalim guardian 
of his son Omed Sing , who is proclaimed . — The Tika dour, or Waid 
of accession,/ — Capture of Kaihoarra.—Dijjioulties of the protector V 
situation.— Cabal against his powers— ^Destr uc$iw of the conspirators* 
JSxile of the nobles . — Sequestration of estates Conspiracy of AthoOn — 
Predatory bands . — Athoon surrenders , — Exile of the liar a nobles.— 
Curtailment of the feudal interests,— Conspiracy of Mosaic, Plan for 
the destruction of the regent and family . — M osain chief takes sanctuary 
in the temple ^-Is dragged forth and slain t M aharad*s brothers 
implicated in the plot . — Their incarceration and death . — Numerous 
projects against the life of the regent — Female conspiracy* — How de- 
feated. — The regent's precautions. 
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Goman Sing, in S, 1822 (A.D. 1766), ascended the gadi of hia ancestor^ 
He was in the prime of manhood, full of vigour and intellect, and well calcu- 
lated to contend with the tempests collecting from the south, ready to pour 
on the devoted lands of Rajpoot ana# But one short lustrum of rule was all 
that fate had ordained for him, when he was compelled to resign his lod of 
power into the hands of an infant. But ere we reach this period, we must 
retrace our steps, and introduce more prominently the individual whose 
biography is the future history of this state ; for Zalina Sing in Kotah, his 
name being not only indissolubly linked with her’s in every page of her exis- 
tence, but incorporated^ with that of every state of liajpootana for more than 
half a century. He was the primum mobile of the region ho inhabited, a 
sphere far too confined for his genius, which required a wider field for its dis- 
play, and might have controlled the destinies of nations. 

Zalina Sing is a Rajpoot of the Jhala tribe. He was born in S. 1796 
(A.D. 1740), an ever memorable epoch (as already observed) in the history of 
India, when the victorious Nadir Shah led his hordes into her fertile soil, and 
gave the finishing blow to the dynasty of Timour. But for this event, its 
existence might have been protracted, though its recovery was hopeless: the 
principle of decay had been generated by ths policy of Arungzebe. Mahomed 
Shah was at this time emperor of India, and the valiant Doorjun Sal sat on 
the throne of Kotah. From this period (A.D. 1740), five princes have passed 
away and a sixth has been enthroned ; and, albeit one of these reigns endured 
for half a century, Zalim Slug has outlived them all * and though blind, his 
moral perceptions are as acute as on the day of Butwarro. What a chain of 
events does not this protracted life embrace! An empire then dazzling in 
glory, and now mouldering in the dust. At its opening, the highest noble of 
Britain would have stood at a reverential distance from the throne of Timour, 
in the attitude of a suppliant, and now, 

“None so poor 

“As do him reverence.” 

# To do any thing like justice to the biography of one who for so long a 
period was a prominent actor in the scene, is utterly impossible ; this con- 
sideration, however, need nob prevent our attempting a sketch of this con- 
summate politician, who can scarcely find a parallel in the varied pages 
of history. 

The ancestors of Zalim Sing were petty chieftains of Hulwud, in the 
distriot of Jhala war, a subdivision of the Taurashtra peninsula, Bhao Sing 
was a younger son of this family, who, with a few adherents, left the 
paternal roof to seek fortune amongst the numerous conflicting armies? that 
ranged India during the contests for supremacy amongst the sons of Arung- 
zebe. His son, Madhu Sing, carne to Kotah when Raja Bheem was in the 
zenith of his power. Although he had only twenty five horse in his train, it 
is a proof of the respectability of the Jhala, that the prince disdained not hia 
alliance, and even married his son, Arjoon, to the young adventurer’s sifter. 
Not long after, the . estate of Nandta was entailed upon him, with the con- 
fidential post of Foujdar , which includes not only the command of the troops; 
but that of the castle, the residence of the sovereign. This family connexion 
gave an interest to his authority, and procured him the respectful title o£ 

u- * W* was written mil), 1821, when Maha Rao Kish?ro Sing succeed.. 
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llLamah* from the younger branches of the prince’s family, an epithet which 
habit has continued to his successors, who are always addressed M amah 
Saheb, ‘Sir, Uncle !’ Muddun iSing succeeded his father in the office of Foqj* 
dar. He had two sons, Himmut Sing, and Prithwi Sing, 

Bliao Sing, left Hulwud with twenty-five horse. 

Madliu Sing. 

Muddun Sing. 


Himmut Sing Prithwi Sing 


Seo Sing, Zalim Smg% 

born m S. 1795, born S 1796. 

Madhu Sing, 
present regent. 

Bappa Loll, 

twenty-one years of age- 

The office of Foujdar which, like all those of the east, had become here* 
difcary, was advantageously filled by Himmut Sing, whose bravery and skill 
Were conspicuous on many trying emergencies. He directed, or at least se- 
conded, the defence of Kotah, when first assailed by the combined Mahratta 
and Jeypoor troops, and conducted the treaty which made her tributary to 
tho former, till at length ao identified was hid influence with that of the 
Haras, that with their concurrence he restored the aeient line of succession* 
Though neither the prince, Doorjun Sal, nor bis Major Domo, had much merit 
in this act, it was made available by Zalim Sing in support of his preten- 
sions to power, and in proof of the ingratitude of his sovereign, “whose 
ancestors recovered their rights at the instigation of his own” But Zalim 
Sin^ had no occasion to go back to the virtues of his ancestors for an argu- 
ment on which to base his own claims to authority. He could point to 
the field of Butvvarro, where his bravery and skill mainly aided to vanquish 
the enemies of Kotah, and to crush for ever those arrogant, pretensions to 
supremacy which the Jeypoor state strained every nerve to establish* 

It was not long after the accession of Goman Sing to the sceptre of 
the Haras, that the brave and handsome Major Domo y having dated to cross 
his master's path in love, lost his favour, and tho office of Foujdar, which he 
had attained in his twenty first year. It is probable he evinced little 
contrition for his otlcnce, for tho confiscation of Nandta soon followed. This 
estate, on the west bank of the Ohumbul, still enjoyed as a fief in perpetuity 
by the Jhala family, was tho original appange of the Kotah state when ft 
younger branch of Boondi. From hence may be inferred the consideration 
in which the Jhala ancestor of our subjeot was held, which conferred upon 
him the heir- loom of the house. Both the office and the estate thereto 
attached, thus resumed, were bestowed upon the maternal uncle of the prince, 
Bhoput Sing, of the Bankrote tribe. By this step, the door of* reconciliation 
being closed against the young Jhala, he determined to abandon the scene 


tfamak ia 'maternal uncle Kalca, 'paternal uncle.* 
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of his disgrace, and court fortune elsewhere, He was not long in determu* 
ing the path he should pursue : Amber was shut against him, and Marwar 
held out no field for his ambition. Mewar was at hand, and a chief of his 
own tribe and nation then ruled the councils of Kuna Ursi, who had lately 
succeeded to power, but a power paralyzed by faction and by a pretender to 
the throne. The Jhala chieftain of Dailwarra, one of the sixteen great 
barons of Mewar, had headed the party which placed his sovereign on the 
throne ; and he left no desire to part with the influence which this service 
gave him. He entertained foreign guards about the person of his prince, 
and distributed estate at pleasure among those who supported his measures ; 
while from the crown domain, or from the estates of those who were hostile 
to his influence, he seized upon lands, which doubled his possession. Such 
was the court of liana Ursi, when the ex M ajor Domo of Kotah came to 
seek a new master. His reputation at once secured him a reception, and 
his talents for finesse, already developed, made the Rana confide to him the 
subjection in which he was held by his own vassal- subject. It was then that 
Zalim, a youth and a stranger, shewed that rare union of intrepidity and 
caution, which has made him the wonder of the age. By a most daring; 
plan, which cost the Dailwarra chief hia life, in open day and surrounded by 
attendants, the Rana was released from this odious tutelage. For this ser- 
vice, the title of Raj Rtnna* and the estate of Cheeturkhaira on the sou- 
thern frontier were conferred upon Zalim,. who was now a noble of the second 
rank in Mewar, The rebellion still continued, however, and the pretender 
and his faction sought the aid of the Mahrattas ; but under the vigorous 
councils of Zalim, seconded by the spirit o-f the Rana, an army was collect- 
ed which gave battle to the combined rebels and Mahrattas. The result of 
this day has already been related.f The Rana was disoomfited and lost the 
flower of his nobles when victory was almost assured to them, and Zalim wa» 
left wounded and a prisoner in the field. He fell into the bands of Trimbuck 
Rao, the father of the celebrated Umbayi Inglia, and the friendship then form- 
ed materially governed the future action of his life. 

The loss of this battle left the Rana and Mewar at the merey of the 
conqueror. Oodipoor was invested, and capitulated, after a noble defence, 
upon terms which perpetuated her thraldom, Zalim, too wise to cling to the 
fortunes of a falling house, instead of returning to Oodipoor, bent his step 
to Kotah, iu company with the Pundit, Lallaji Belial, the faithful pertaker 
of bis future forcuneSr Zalim foresaw the storm about to spread over Raj- 
warra, and deemed himself equal to guide and avert it from Kotah 
while the political levity of Mewar gave him little hopes of success at 
that court. 

IJaja Goman, however, had niether forgottten nor forgiven his com- 
petitor, and refused to receive him: but in no- wise daunted, he trusted to 
his address, and thrust himself unbidden on the prince. The moment he 
chose proved favourable , and he was not only pardoned, hut employed. 

The Mahrattas had now reached the southern frontier, and invested the 
castle of Bukaenie, which was defended by four hundred Haras of the S&wunt* 


* Not jRcwiOj Which ho pats upon his seal, 
See Vol. I, p 344, 
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clan/ under its chief, Madhu Sing. The enemy had been foiled in repeated 
attempts to escalade, and it furnishes a good idea of the inadequate means 
of the ‘Southrons’ for the operations of a siege, when their besieging appara- 
tus was confined to an elephant, whose head was the substitute for a petard, 
to burst open the gate. Repeated instances, however, prove that this noble 
animal is fully equal to the task, and would have succeeded on this occasion, 
had not the mtrepidity of the Hara chieftain prompted one of those desperate 
exploits which fill the pages of their annals. Armed with his dagger, Madhu 
Sing leaped from the walls upon the back of the elephant, stabbed the lidpr. 
and with repeated blows felled the animal to the eirth. That he should 
escape could not be expected ; but his death and the noble deed kindled such 
enthusiasm, that his clan threw wide the gate, and rushing sword in hand 
amidst the multitude, perished to a imn.^ JBufc they died not unavenged: 
thirteen hundred of the bravest of the MaKrhtfcas accompanied them to Sura- 
loca , the warriors’ heaven. The invaders continued their inroad, and invest- 
ed Sukeit ; but the prince sent his commands to the garrison to preserve their 
lives for Kotah, and not again sacrifice them, as the point of honour had been 
nobly maintained. Accordingly, at midnight, they evacuated the place; but 
whether from accident or treachery, the grass jungle which covered their 
retreat was set fire to, and cast so resplendent a light, that the brave garrison 
had to fight their way against desperate odds, and many were slain. Mulhar 
Holcar, who had been greatly disheartened at the loss sustained at Bukaenie, 
was revived at this success, and prepared to follow it up. Raja Goman deem- 
ed it advisable to try negotiation, and the Baukrote Foujdar was sent with 
full powers to treat with the Mahratta commader; but he failed and returned. 

Such was the moment chosen by young Zalim to force himself into the 
presence of his offended prince. In all probabitity ho mentioned the day at 
Butwarro, where by bis courage, and still more by his tact, he released Kotah 
from the degradation of being subordinate to Amber; and that it was by his 
influence wich the same Mulhar Holcar, who now threatened Kotah, he was 
enabled to succeed. He was invested with full powers ; the negotiation was 
renewed, and terminated successfully: for the sum of six lakhs of rupees, the 
Mahratta leader withdrew his horde from the territory of Kotah. His prince’s 
favour Was regained, his estate restored, and the unsuccessful negotiator lost 
the office of Foujdar, into which young Zalim was re-inducted. But scarcely 
had lie recovered his rights before Goman Sing was taken grievously ill, and 
a'l hopes of his life wore relinquished. To whom could the dying prince look 
at such a moment, as guardian of his infant son, but tho person whose skill 
had twice sived tho state from peril? He accordingly proclaimed his will to 
his chiefs, and with all due solemnity placed Orned Sing, them ten years of 
age, “in tho lap* of Zalim Sing. 

Omcd Sing was proclaimed in S. 1827 (AJD, 1771)* On the day of 
inauguration, tho ancient Rajpoot custom of the iilca-dour was revived, and the 
conquest of Kailwarra from the house of Nurwar marked with jidnl the 
accession of the Maha-Rao of the Haras of Kotah, and gave early indication, 
that tho genius of the regent would not sleep in his office of protector. More 
than half a century of rule, amidst the most appalling vicissitudes, has 
amply confirmed the prognostication. 

* The reader is requested to refii to page $00, for evjdencoof the loyalty and hero's ini 
i w uat Kara, thq foundev of this clan, 
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The- retention of a power thus acquired, it may be concluded, eould netei 
be effected without severity, nor the vigorous authority, wielded throughout a 
period beyond the ordinary limits of mortality, be sustained without something 
more potent than persuasion. Still, when we consider Zaltra’s perilous predi- 
cament, and the motives to perpetual reaction, his acts of severity are fewer 
than might have been expected, or than occur in the course of usurpation under 
similar circumstances. Mature reflection initiated all his measures, and the 
sagacity of their conception was only equalled by the rapidity of their ex- 
ecution. Whether the end in view was good or evil, nothing was ever half- 
done ; no spark was left to excite future conflagration. Even this excess of 
severity was an advantage; it lestrained the repetition of what, whether 
morally right or wrong, he was determined not bo tolerate. To pass a correct 
judgment on these acts is most difficult What in one case was a measure of 
barbarous severity, appears in another to have been one indispensable to the 
welfare of the state. But this is not the place to discuss the character or 
principle of the Regent; let us endeavour to unfold both in the exhibition of 
those acts which have carried him through the most tempestuous sea of political 
convulsion in the whole history of India. When nought but revolution and 
rapine stalked through the land, when state after state was crumbling in to 
dust, or sinking into the abyss of ruin, he guided the vessel entrusted to his 
care safely through all dangers, adding yearly to her riches, until he placed 
her in security under the protection of Britain. 

Scarcely had Zalina assumed the piotectorate, when he was compelled to 
make trial of those MachiaveKar powers which have never deserted him, iu 
order to baffle the schemes cloved to op| ose him. The duties of Fovjdar , to 
which he had hitherto been restricted, were entirely of a military nature; 
though, as it involved the charge of the castle, in which the sovereign resided,, 
it brought him m contact with his councils, This, however, afforded no plea 
for interference in the dewani > or civil duties of the government, in which* 
ever since his own accession to power he had a co-adjutor in Rae Akiram, a 
man of splendid talents, and who bad been Dewan or prime minister through- 
out the reign of Chutter sal and the greater part of that of his successor. To 
his counsel is mainly ascribed the advantages gained by Ivotah throughout 
these reigns ; yet did be fall a sacrifice to jealousies a short time before the 
death of his prince, Goman Sing. It is not affiimed that they were rhe sug- 
gestions of young Zalim ; but Akiram's death left him fewer competitors to 
dispute the junction in his own pert-on of the civil as well as military authori- 
ty of the state. Still he had no slight opposition to ovetcome, in the very 
opening of his career. The party which opposed the pretensions of Zalim 
Sing to act as regent of the state, asserting that no such power had been 
bequeathed by the dying prince, c ’insisted of his cousin, the Mahraja Suroop 
Sing, and the Bankrote chief, whose* disgrace brought Zalim into power. 
There was, besides, the Dhabhae Juskurn, foster-brother to the prince, a man 
of talent and credit, whose post, being immediately about his person* 
afforded opportunities for carrying their schemes into effect. Such was the 
powerful opposition arrayed against the protestor in the very commencement 
of his career, The conspiracy wps hardly formed, however, before it was 
extinguished by the murder of the Mahraja by the hands of the Dhabhae* 
the banishment of the assassion, and the flight of the Banluote. The rapidity 
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with which this drama was enacted struck terror into all. The gaining over 
the foster-brother, the making him the instrument of punishment, and banish- 
ing him for the crime, acted like a sp^ll, and appeared such a masterpiece of 
daring and subtilty combined, that no one thought himself secure. There 
had been no cause of discontent between the Mahraja and the Dhabhae, to 
prompt revenge ; yet did the latter, in the glare of open day, rush upon him 
in the garden of Vrij-Vulas, and with a blow of his scimitar end his days. 
The regent was the loudest in execrating the author of the crime, whom he 
instantly seized and confined, and soon after expelled from HaroutL But 
however well acted, this dissimuUtiou passed not with the world ; and, whe- 
ther innocent or guilty, they lay to Zahm’s charge the plot for the murder of 
the Mahraja. The Dhabhae died in exile and contempt at Jeypoor; and in 
abandoning him to his fate without provision, Zalim, if guilty of the deed, 
shewed at once his knowledge and contempt of mankind. Had he added 
another murder to the first, and in the fury of an affected indignation become 
the sole depository of his secret, he would only have increased the suspicion, 
of the world ; but in turning the culprit loose on society to proclaim his 
participation in the crime, he neutralized the reproach by destroying the 
credibility of one who was a self-convicted assassin when he had it in his 
power to check its circulation. In order to unravel this tortuous polipy, it is* 
necessary to state that the Dhabhae was seduced from the league by the 
persuasion of the regent, who insinuated that the Mahraja formed plans 
inimical to the safety of the young prince, and that his own elevation was 
the true object of his hostility to the person entrusted with the charge of the 
minor sovereign. Whatever truth there might be in thi*, which might be 
pleaded in justification of the foul crime, it was attended with the consequenc- 
es he expected. Immediately after, the remaining member of the adverse 
junta withdrew, and at the same time many of the nobles abandoned their 
estates and their country. Zalim evinced his contempt of their means of 
resistance by granting them free egress from the kingdom, and detrmined to 
turn their retreat to account. They went to Jeypoor and to Jodpoor ; but 
troubles prevailed every where ; the princes could with difficulty keep the: 
prowling Mahratta from their own doors* and possessed neither funds nor 
inclination to enter into foreign quarrels for objects which would only increase 
their already superabundant difficulties. The event turned out as Zalim anti- 
cipated ; and the princes, to whom the refugees were suitors, had a legitimate 
oxcuse in the representations of the regent, who described them as rebels to 
their sovereign and parties to designs hostile to his rule* Some died abroad r 
and some, sick of wandering in a foreign land dependant on its bounty,, 
solicited as a boon that “their ashes might be burned with their fathers’.” 
In granting this request, Zalim evinced that reliance on himself, which is tho 
leading feature of his character. He permitted their return, but receive 
ed thorn as traitors who had abandoned their prince and their country,, 
and it was announced to them, as an act of clemency, that they were per* 
mitted to live upon a part of their estates ; which, as they had been volun** 
tarily abandoned, were sequestrated and belonged to the crown. 

Such was Zalim Sing's triumph over the first faction formed against hirar 
assumption of the full powers of regent of Kotah. Not only did the aristo* 
cracy feel humiliated, but were subjugated by the rod of iron held over them) 
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and no opportunity was ever thrown away of crushing this formidable body, 
which in these states too often exerts its pernicious influence to the rum 
of society. The thoughtlessness of character so peculiar to Rajpoots, furnished 
abundant opportunities for the march of an exterminating policy, and, at 
the same time, afforded reasons which justified it. , , r\ o- 

The next combination was more formidable ; it was headed by Deo bmg 
ofAthoon, who enjoyed an estate of sixty thousand rupees rent. He strongly 
fortified his castle, and was joined by all the discontented nobles, determined 
to get rid of the authority which crushed them. The regent well kiiew the 
spirits he had to cope vrith, and that the power of the state was insufficient. 
By means of “the help of Eoses” (such is the interpretation of ^ moos a 
Mudut, auxiliary on this occasion), this struggle against his authority also 
only served to confirm it ; and their measures recoiled on fchQ heads ot the 
feudality. The condition of society since imperial power was most adverse 
to the instituions of Rajwarra, the unsupported valour of whose nobles was 
no match for the mercenary force which their rulers could now always com- 
mand from those bands, belonging to no government, but roaming whither 
they listed over this vast region, in search of pay or plunder, lhe help of 
Moses* was the leader of one of those association, a name well known in 
the history of that agitated period ; and he not only led a well-appointed in- 
fantry brigade, but had an efficient park attached to it, which was brought 
to play againt Athom. It held out several months, the garrison mean- 
while making many sallies, which it required tho constant vigilance of 
Moses to repress. At lenght, reduced to extremity, they demanded and ob- 
tained an honourable capitulation, being allowed to retire unmolested whi- 
ther they pleased. Such was the termination of this id-organized insurrec- 
tion, which involved almost all the feudal chiefs of Kotah in exile and ruin, 
and strengthened the regent, or as he would say, the state, by the escheat of 
the sequestrated property. Deo Sing of Athoon, the head of this loague, 
died in exile. After several years ot lamentation in a foreign soil for the 
junum bhom, the ‘land of their birth,’ the son pleaded for pradon, though his 
heart denied all crime, and was fortunate enough to obtain his recall, and 
the estate of Bamolia of fifteen thousand rupees rent. The inforior mombers 
«f the opposition were treated with the same contemptuous clemency -, they 
were admitted into Kotah but deprived of the power of doing mischief. 
What stronger proof of the Regent can bo adduced, than his shutting up 
suoh combustible materials within the social edifice, and even living am- 
ongst and with them, as if he deserved their friendship rather than their 
hatred. 

In combating such association, and thus cementing his power, time pass- 
ed away. His marriage with one of the distant branches of the royal house 
of Mewar, by whom he had his son and successor Madhu Sing,, gave Zahtn 
an additional interest in the affairs of that disturbed state, of which he never 
lost sight amidst the troubles which more immediately concerned him. The 
motives which, in S. 1847 (A. D. 1791 ), made him. The motives which, in 
S, 1847 (A. D. 1791) made him consider for a time the interests of Kotah as 
secondary to those of Mewar, are related at length in the annals of that 
state ;* and the effect of this policy on the prosperity of Kotah, drained of its 

• Vol. J, p. 356. ™ ~~ 
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Wealth in the prosecution of his views, will appear on considering the details 
of his system. Referring the reader, therefore, to the Annals of Mewar, we 
shall pass from S. 1847 to S. 1856 (A. D, 1800 ) when another attempt wa& 
made by the chieftains to throw off the iron yoke of the protector. 

Many attempts at assassination had been tried, but his vigilance baffled 
them all : though no bold enterprize was hazarded since the failure of that 
( in S. 1833 ) which ended in the death and exile of its contriver, the chief- 
tain of Athoon, until the conspiracy of Mohsain, in S. 1856, just twenty years 
ago.* Bahadoor Sing, of Mohsain, a chieftain of ten thousand rupees’ annual 
rent, was the head of this plot which included every chief and family whose 
fortunes had been annihilated by the exterminating policy of the regent. It 
was conducted with admirable secrecy ; if known at all, it was to Zalim al- 
one and not till on the eve of accomplishment. The proscription- list was long; 
the regent, his family, his friend and counsellor the Pundit Lallaji, were 
amongst the victims marked for sacrifice. The moment for execution was 
that of his proceeding to hold his court, in open day, and the mode was by 
a coup de main whose very audacity would ^guarantee success. It is said 
that he was actually in progress to durlar , when the danger was re- 
vealed. The paega, or ‘select troop of horse' belonging to his friend and al- 
ways at hand, was immediately called in and added to the guards -about 
his person ; thus the conspirators were assailed* when they deemed the plrey 
rushing into the snare they had laid. The surprise was complete ; 'many 
Were Sain, some were taken, others fled. Amongst the latter was the hand 
of the conspiracy, Bahadoor Sing who gained the Ghumbul and took refuge 
in the temple of the tutelary deity of the Hara at Patun. But be mistook 
the character of the regent when he supposed " that either the sanctuary 
( sirna ) Keshorae or the respect due to the prince in whose dominions (Boondx) 
it lay, could shield him from his fate. He was dragged forth and expiated his 
crime or folly with his life. 

According, to the apologists of the regent, this act was one of ju£t Re- 
tribution, since it was less to defend himself and his immediate interests than 
those of the prince whose power and existence were threatened by the insur- 
rection which had for its object his deposal and the elevation' of one of his 
brothers. The members of the Maha Kao’s fhmily at this period were his 
uncle Raj Sing, and his two brothers, Gordhun and Gopal Sing. Since the 
rebellion of Athoon these princes have been under surveillance * but after 
this instance of re-action, in which their brother, a more rigorous seclusion 
was adopted ; and the rest of their days was passed in solitary confinement. 
Gordhun, the eider, died about ten years after his incarceration ; the younger 
Gopal, lived mahy years longer ; but neither from that day quitted the walls 
of their prison, until death released them from tills dreadful bondage. 

Raj Sing lived to extreme old age ; but as he took no part in these turmoils, 
ho remained unmolested, having the range of the temples in the city, beyond 
whose limits he had no wish to stray. 

Wo may in this place introduce a slip from the genealogical tree of the 
forfeitod branch of Bishen Sing, but which, in the person of his grandson 
Ajeet, regained its rights and the gadi . The fate of this family will serve 
as a specimen of the policy pursued by the regent towards the feudal 


4 This was written at Kotah, in S. 1876 (A. D, 1820), 
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interests of Kotah. It is appalling, when thus marshalled, to view the 
sacrifices which the maintenance of power will demand in these feudal 
states, where individual will is law. 

The plots against the existence and authority of the Protector were 
of every description, and no less than eighteen are enumerated, which his 
never-slumbering vigilance detected and baffled. The means wero force, 
open and concealed, poison, the dagger,— until at length he became sick 
of precaution. “ I could not always be on my guard,” he would say. But 
the most dangerous of all was a female conspiracy, got up in the palace, 
and which discovers a,n amusing mixture of tragedy and farce, although his 
habitual wariness would not have saved him from being its victim, had he 
not been aided by the boldness of a female champion, from a regard for the 
personal attractions of the handsome regent. He was suddenly sent for by 
the queen-mother of one of the younger princes, and while waiting in an 
antichamber, expecting every instant ''the voice lehind the curtain he found 
himself encircled by a band of Amazonian Rajpootnis, armed with sword 
and dagger, from whom, acquainted as he was with the nerve, physical and 
moral, of his country-women, he saw no hope of salvation. Fortunately, 
they were determined not to be satisfied merely with his death ; they put 
him upon his trial ; and the train of interrogation into all the acts of his 
life was going on, when his preserving angel, in the shape of tho chief 
attendant of the dowager queen, a woman of masculine strength aud 
courage, rushed in, and with strong dissembled aiiger, drove him forth amidst 
a torrent of abuse for presuming to be found in such a predioament. 

While bathing, and during the heat of the chase his favourite pursuit, 
similar attempts have been made but they always recoiled on the heads of 
his enemies. Yet notwithstanding the multitude of these plots, which would 
have unsettled the reason of many, he never allowed a blind suspicion to 
add to the victims of his policy ; and although, for his personal security, 
he was compelled to sleep in an iron cage, he never harboured unnecessary 
alarm, that parent of crime and blood in all usurpations. His lynx-like eye 
saw at once who was likely to invade his authority, and these knew their 
peril from the vigilance of a system which never relaxed. Entire self- 
reliance, a police such as perhaps no country in tho world could equal, 
establishments well paid, services liberally rewarded, character and talent in 
each department of the state, himself keeping a strict watch over all, and 
trusting implicitly to none, with a daily personal supervision of all this 
complicated state-machinery — such was the system which surmounted every 
peril, and not only maintained, but increased the power aud political reputa- 
tion of Zalim Sing, amidst the storms of war, rapine, treason, and political 
convulsions of more than half a century’s duration. 
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Zalkm regarded as a legislator.— * His political views on Mewar. — Kotak 
sacrificed thereto . — His tyranny* — Iiis superstition,— Makes a tour of 
his dominions.— Establishes a permanent camp. — Trains an army* 
Adopts European arms and discipline.— Revises the revenue system of 
UaroutL — The Patel system described* — Council 9 of Four. — Extent of 
jurisdiction * — The Bohoras described, — Their utility in the old farming 
system of India. — Patels usurp their influence. — Depression of the 
peasantry. — Patels circumvented, imprisoned , and fined.— Patel system 
destroyed . — Return to the old system. — r Moral estimation of the peasant 
of Rajpootana* — M odes of realizing the land-revenue described*— Advant* 
ages and disadvantages. 

We are now to examine the Protector in another point of view, a« 
the legislator and manager of the state whose concerns he was thus deter- 
mined. to rule. For a series of years, Kofcah was but the wet-nurse to the 
child of hia ambition, a design upon Mewar, which engulphed as in a vortex 
all that oppression could extort from the industry of the people confided to 
his charge. From his first acquaintance with the court of the Rana, in 
S. 1827, to the year 1856, he never relinquished the hope of extending the 
same measure of authority over that state which he exerted in his own* To 
the prosecution of this policy Harouti was sacrificed and the cultivator low- 
ered to the condition of a serf. In the year 1840 oppression was at its height ; 
the impoverished ryot, no longer able to pay the extra calls upon his industry, 
his cattle and the implements of his labour distrained, was reduced to des- 
pair. Many died from distress ; some fled, but where could they find refuge 
in the chaos around them ? The greater part were compelled to plough for 
hire, with the cattle and implements once their own, the very fields tbeir 
freehold, which had been torn from them. From this system of universal 
impoverishment, displayed at length in unthatohed villages and untiiled 
lands, the Regent was compelled to become farmer-general of Kotah. 

Fortunately for his subjects, and for his own reputation, his sense of 
gratitude -and friendship for the family of Inglia, — whose head, Balia Rao, 
was then a prisoner in Mewar, — involved him, in the attempt to obtain his 
release, in personal conflict with the Rana, anl he was compelled to abandon, 
for ever that long cherished object of his ambition. It was then he perceived 
he had sacrificed the welfare of all classes to a phantom, and his vigorous 
understanding suggested a remedy, which was instantly adopted. 

Until the conspiracy of Mohsain in 1856, the Regent had resided in 
the castle, acting the part of the maire du palais of the old French monar- 
chy : but on his leturn from the releaso of Balia Rao. in S* 1860 ( A. D. 
1803-4 ), when the successes of the British arms disturbed the combination of 
the Mahrattas, and obliged them to send forth their ’disunited bands to seek 
by rapine what they had lost by our conquests, the Regent perceived the 
impolicy of such permanent residence, and determined to come nearer to the 
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point of danger. He had a double motive, each of itself sufficiently power- 
ful to justify"the change ; the first was a revision of the revenue system ; the 
other to seek a more central position for a disposable camp, which he might 
move to any point threatened by these predatory bodies. Though these 
were doubtless the real incentives to the project, according to those who 
ought to have knowu the secret impulse of his mind, the change from the cas- 
tle on the Chumbul to the tented field proceeded from no more potent cause 
chan an ominous owl, telling his tale to the moon from the pinnacle of his man- 
sion. A meeting of the astrologers, and thosoversed in prodigies was con- 
vened, and it was decided that it would be tempting honhar ( fate ) to abide 
longer in that dwelling. If this were the true motive. Zalina Sing’s mind 
■ only shared the grovelling superstition of the most illustrious and most coura- 
geous of his nation to whom there was no presage more appalling than a 
( foogoo on the house-top. But in all likelihood, this was a political owl con- 

jured up for the occasion ; one seen only in the mind's eye of the Regent, 
and serving to cloak his plans. 

The soothsayers having in due form desecrated the dwelling of the Pro- 
tector* be commenced a perambulation and survey of the long-neglected terri- 
tory within which he determined henceforth to limit his ambition. He then 
saw and perhaps felt for, the miseries his mistaken policy had occasioned ;but 
the moral evil was consummated ; he had ruined the fortunes of one-third of 
the agriculturists, and the rest were depressed and heart-broken. The defi- 
ciency in his revenues spoke a truth no longer to be misinterpreted ; for his 
credit was so low in the mercantile world at this period, that his word and 
his bond were in equal disesteem- Hitherto he had shut his ears against 
•complaint; but funds were necessary to forward his views, and all pleas of 
inability were met by confiscation. It was evident that this evil, if not 
checked must ultimately denude the state of the means of defence, and the 
fertility of his genius presented various modes of remedy. He began by 
fixing upon a spot near the strong fortress of Gagrown, for a permanent 
camp, where he continued to reside, with merely a shed over hia tent : and 
although the officers and men of rank had also thrown up sheds, he would 
admit of nothing more. All the despatches and newspapers Were dated 
‘from the Chaoni’ or camp. 

The situation selected was most judicious, being nearly equi-distant 
from the two principal entrances to Harouti from the south, and touching 
the most insubordinate part of the Bhil population ; while he was close to 
the strong castles of Shrrgurh and Gagrown, which he strengthened with 
the utmost care, making the latter the depot of his treasures and his arsenal. 
He formed nn army • adopted the European arms and discipline appointed 
officers with the title of captain to hi^ battalions, which had a regular nomen- 
clature, and his ‘royals’ ( Rag Pultvn ) have clone as gallant service as any 
that ever bore the name. These were ready at a moment’s warning to move 
to any point, against any feo. Moreover, by this change he was extricated 
from many peiplexities and delays which a residence in a capital necessarily 
engenders. 

Up to this period of hia life having been immersed in the troubled sea 
of political intrigue, the Protector had no better knowledge of the systems of 
revenue and landed economy than other Rangra chieftains T and he followed 
the immemorial usage termed latho and buttaie , or rent in kind by weight 
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or measifre, la proportion to the value of the soil or of the product. The 
regent soon found the disadvantages of this system, which afforded opportu- 
nity for oppression on the part of the collectors and fraud on that tenant, both 
detrimental to the government, and serving only to enrich that vulture, the 
PateL When this rapacious, yet indispensable medium between the pea- 
sent and ruler leagued with the collectors — and there was no control to exac- 
tion beyotid the conscience of this constituted attorney of each township, 
either for the assessment or collection — and when, as we have so often stated 
the regent cared not for the means so that the supplier were abundant, no- 
thing but ruin could ensue to the ryot. 

Having made himself master of the complicated details of the buttaie, 
and sifted cveiy act of chicanery by the most inquisitori d process, he con- 
voked all the Patels of the country and took their deposition as to the 
extent of each pateli , their modes of c >1 lection, their credit, character, and 
individual means j and being thus enabled to form a rough computation of 
the size and revenues of each, he recommenced his tour, made a chakbundi, 
or measurement of the lands of each township, and classified them, according 
to soil and fertility, as peewal, or irrigated * gorma , of good soil, but depen- 
dant on the heavens; and mormi ) including pasturage and mountain-tracts. 
He then, having formed an average fiom the accounts of many years, institut- 
ed a fixed money rent, and declared that the buttaie system, or that of pay- 
ment in kind, was at an end. But even in this he shewed severity; for he 
reduced the jureeb, or standard measure, by a third, and added a fourth to 
his averages. Doubtless he argued that the profit which the Patels looked 
forward to would admit of this increase, and determined that his vigilance 
should be more than a match for their ingenuity. 

Having thus adjusted the rents of the fisc, the djies of the Patel were 
fixed at one and a half annas per beegha on all the lands constituting a pateli ; 
and as his personal lands were on a favoured footing and paid a much smaller 
rate than the ryot's, he was led to understand that any exaction beyond what 
was authorized would subject him to confiscation. Thus the duos on collec- 
tion would realize to the Patel from five to fifteen thousand rupees annually. 
The anxiety of these men to be reinstated in their trusts was evinced by the 
immense offers they made, of ten, twenty, and oven fifty thousand rupees. 
At one stroke he put ten lakhs, or £100,000 sterling, into his exhausted 
treasury, by the amount of nuzzeranas, or fines of relief on their re- induc- 
tion into office. The ryot hoped for better days ; for notwithstanding the 
assessment was heavy, he saw the limit of exaction, and that door was closed 
to all subordinate oppression. Besides the spur of hope, he had that of fear, 
to quicken his exertions; for with the promulgation of the edict substituting 
money-rent for buttaie 9 the r>ot was given to understand that 'no account of 
the seasons' would alter or lessen tin established dues of the state, and that 
uncultivated lands would be made over by the Patel to those who would 
cultivate them; or if none would take them, they would be incorporated with 
the kha$ or personal farms of the regent In all cases, the Patels were de- 
clared responsible for deficiencies of revenue. 

Hitherto this body of men h id an incentive, if not a license, to plunder, 
bfing subject to an annual or triennial tax termed pa(el~bwmr. This was 
annulled ; and it was added, that if they fulfilled their contract with the 
irtato without oppressing the subject, they should be protected and honours! 
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Thus these Patels, the elected representative ± of the village and the shields 
of the ryot, became the direct officers of the crown. It was the regent’s 
interest to conciliate a body of men, on whose exertions the prosperity of the 
state mainly depended ; and they gladly and unanimously entered into his 
views. Golden bracelets and turbans, the signs of inauguration, were given, 
with a “grant of office,’ to each Patel, and they departed to their several 
trusts. 

A few reflections obtrude themselves on the contemplation of such a 
picture. It will hardly fail to strike the reader, how perfect are the elements 
for the formation of a Representative government in these regions ; for every 
state of Rajwarra is similarly constituted ; exuno discs omnes. The Patels 
would only require to be joined by the representatives of the commercial 
body, and these are already formed, of Rajpoot blood, deficient neither in 
nerve nor political sagacity, compared with any class on earth ; often compos- 
ing the ministry, or heading the armies in battle. It is needless to push the 
parallel farther ; but if it is the desire of Britain to promote this system in 
the east, to enthrone liberty on the ruins of bondage, and call forth the 
energies of a grand national pwichaet 9 the materials are ample without the 
risk of innovation beyond the mere extent of members. We should have the 
aristocratic Thahoors (the Rajpoot barons), the men of wealth, and the 
representatives of agriculture, to settle the limits and maintain the principles 
of their ancient patriarchal system. A code of criminal and civil law, perfect- 
ly adequate, could be compiled from their sacred books, their records on 
atone, or traditional customs, and sufficient might be deducted from the 
reVenues of the state to maintain municipal forces, which could unite if pub- 
lic safety were endangered, while the equestrian order would furnish all state 
parade, and act as a moveable army. 

But to return to our subject. Out of this numerous body of Patels,, 
Zalim selected four of the most intelligent and experienced, of whom he 
formed a council attached to the Presence. At first their duties were con- 
fined to matters of revenue ; soon those of police were superadded, and at 
length no matter of internal regulation was transacted without their advice. 
In all cases of doubtful decision, they were the court of appeal from provin- 
cial punchaets, and even from those of the cities and the capital itself. Thus 
they performed the three-fold duties of a )>oard of revenue, of justice, and of 
police, and perhaps throughout the world, there never was a police like that 
©f Zalim Sing: there was not one Foucfte, but four; and a net of espionnage 
was spread over the country, out of whos<j meshes nothing could escape. 

Such was the patel system of Kotah. A system so rigid had its alloy of 
evil >the evil of secrecy, so essential to commercial pursuits, was rudely drawn 
aside $ every transaction was exposed to the regent, and no man fult safe 
from the inquisitorial visits of the spies of this council. A lucky speculation 
was immediately reported, and the regent hastened to share in the success off 
the speculator. Alarm and disgust were the consequence; the spirit of trade 
was damped ; none were assured of the just returns of their industry $ but 
there was no security elsewhere, and at Kotah 1 only the protector dared to 
injure them. 

The council of Venice was not more arbitrary than the Patel bohrd of 
I£Gtah; aven the ministers saw the sword suspended over their heads, whila 
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they were hated as much as feared by all but the individna who recognedj* 
their utility. 

It would be imagined that, with a council so vigilant, the regent would 
feel perfectly secure. Not so : he had spies over them. In short, to use the 
phrase of one of his ministers, — a man of acute perception and powerful 
understanding, when talking of the vigour of his mental vision, -»-when his 
physical organs had failed, pani pia } aur moot tolna , which we will not 
translate. 

The Patel, now the virtual master of the peasantry, was aware that fine 
and confiscation would follow the discovery of direct oppression of the ryots ; 
but there were many indirect modes by which he could attain his object, and 
he took the most secure, the medium of their necessities. Hitherto, the 
impoverished husbandman had his wants supplied by the Bohora , the sanc- 
tioned usurer of each village ; now, the privileged Patel usurped his func- 
tions, and bound him by a double chain to his purposes. But we must 
explain the functions of the Bohora , in order to show the extent of subordi- 
nation in which the ryot was placed. 

The Bohora of Rajpoottana is the Metayer of the ancient system of 
France. He furnishes the cultivator wit^ whatever he requires for^his pur- 
suits, whether cattle, implements, or seed ; and supports him and his family 
throughout the season until the crop is ready for the sickle, when a settle- 
ment of accounts takes place. This is done in two ways • either by a cash 
payment, with stipulated interest according to the risk previously agreed 
upon ; or, more commonly, by a specified share of the crop, in which the 
Bohora takes the ri*k of bad seasons with the husbandman. The utility of 
such a person under an oppressive government, where the ryot can store up 
nothing for the future, may readily be conceived • he is, in fact, indispens- 
able. Mutual honesty is required j for extortion on the part of the Bo/iara 
would lose him his clients, and dishonesty on that of the peasant would 
deprive him of his only resource against the sequestration of his patrimony. 
Accordingly, this monied middleman enjoyed great consideration, being 
regarded as the patron of the husbandman. Every peasant bad his parti- 
cular Bohora , and not unffequently from the adjacent village in preference 
to bis own. 

Such was the state of things when the old system of latha hhutiaie was 
commuted for beegoti, a specific money- rent apportioned to the area of the 
land. The Patel, now tied down to the simple duties of collection, could 
touch nothing but his dues, unless he leagued with or overturned the Bohora * 
and in either case there was risk from the lynx-eyed scrutiny of the Regent. 
They, accordingly, adopted the middle course of alarming his cupidity, which 
the following expedient effected. When the crop was ripe, the peasant 
would demand permission to cut it. “Pay your rent first/ was the repty. 
The Bohora was applied to : hut his fears had been awakened by a caution 
not to lend money to one on whom the government had claims. There was 
no alternative but to mortgage to the harpy Patel a portion of the produce of 
his fields. This was the precise point at which he aimed ; he took the crop 
at his own valuation, and gave his receipt that the dues of government were 
satisfied ; demanding a certificate to the effect ‘‘that having no funds forth- 
coming when the rent was required, and being unable to raise it, the mort- 
gagor voluntarily assigned, at a fair valuation* a share of the produce/ la 
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this manner did the Patels hoard immense quantities of grain, and as Rofeah 
became the granary of Rajpoobana, they accumulated great wealth, while the 
peasant, never able to reckon on the fruits of his industry, was depressed and 
impoverished. The Regent could not long be kept in ignorance of these 
extortions ; but the treasury overflowed, and he did not sufficiently heed the 
miseries occasioned by a system whieh added fresh lands by sequestration to 
the home farms, now the object of his especial solicitude. 

Matters procceeded thus until the year 18G7 (A.D. 1811), when, like a 
clap of thunder, mandates of arrest were issued, and every Patel in Kotah 
was placed in fetters, and his property under the seal of the state : the ill- 
gotten wealth, as usual flowing into the exchequer of the Protector. Few 
escaped heavy fines; one only was enabled altogether to evade the vigilance 
of the police, and he had wisely remitted his wealth, to the amount of seven 
lakhs, or £70,000, to a foreign country ; and from this individual case, a 
judgment may be formed of the prey these cormorants were compelled to 
disgorge. 

It is to be inferred that the Regent must have Well weighed the present 
good against the evil he incurred, in destroying in one moment the credit 
and efficacy of such an engine of power as the pateli system he had establish- 
ed. The Council of Four maintained their post, notwithstanding the 
humiliated condition of their compeers ; though their influence could not fail 
to be weakened by the discredit attached to the body. The system Zalim 
had so artfully introduced being thus entirely disorganized, he was induced 
to push still further the resources of his energetic mind, by the extension of 
his personal farms. In describing the formation and management of these 
we shall better portray the character of the Regent than by the most labour- 
ed summary: the acts will paint the man. 

Before, however, we enter upon this singular part of his history, it is 
necessary to develop the ancient agricultural system of Harouti, to which ho 
returned when the pateli was broken up. In the execution of this design, 
we must speak both of the soil and the occupants, whoso moral esti- 
mation in the minds of their rulers must materially influence, their legis- 
lative conduct. 

The ryot of India, like the progenitor of all tillers of the earth, bears 
the brand of vengeance on his forehead ; for as Cain was cursed by the 
Almighty, so were the cultivators of India by Ramachund, as a class whom 
no lenity could render honest or contented. When the hero of Ayodia left 
his kingdom for Lanka, he enjoyed his minister to foster the ryots, that he 
might bear no complaints on his return. Aware of the fruitlessness of the 
attempt, yet determined to guard against all just cause of complaint, the 
minister reserved the manna , or grain measure, taking the share of tho 
crown from the smaller end, exactly one half of what was sanctioned by 
immemorial usage. When Rama returned, the cultivators assembled in 
bodies at each stage of his journey, and complained of the innovations of the 
minister. “What had he done ‘‘Reversed the mauna? The monarch 
dismissed them with his curs»‘, as ‘‘a race whom no favour could conciliate, 
and who belonged to no one * a phrase which to this hour is prefverbial, *ryot 
kezzica nuhyn hyn and the sentence is confirmed by the historians of Alex- 
ander, who tells us that they lived unmolested amidst all intestine wars 9 
that <f they only till the ground and pay tribute to the king,” enjoying m 
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Amnesty from danger when the common wealth sufferred, which muse tend 
to engender a love of soil more than patriotism. It would appear as if the 
Regent of Kotsh had availed himself of the anathema of Rama in his 
estimation of the moral virtues of his subjects, who were Helots in condition 
if not in name. 

We proceed to the modes of realizing the dues of the state, in which 
the character and condition of the peasant will be further developed. There 
are four modes of levying the land-tax, three of which are common through- 
out hajwarra ; the fourth is more peculiar to Harouti and Mewar. The first 
and most ancient is that of buttaie , or ‘payment in kind/ practised before 
metallic currency was invented. The system of buttaie extends, , however, 
only to corn ; for sugar-cane, cotton, hemp, poppy, al, kosoomba ginger, 
turmeric, and other dyes and drugs, and all garden stuffs, pay a rent in 
money. This rent was arbitrary and variable, according to the necessities or 
justice of the ruler. In both countries five or ten rupees per beegha are de- 
manded for sugar-cane ; three to five for cotton, poppy, hemp, and oil-plant ; 
and two to four for the rost. But when heaven was bounteous, avarice and 
oppression rose in their demands, and seventy rupees per beegha were exac- 
ted for the sugar-cane, thus paralyzing the industry of the cultivator, and 
rendering abortive the beneficence of the Almighty. 

Buttaie or 'division in kind/ varies with the seasons and their 

products : 

1st. The unahju , or 'summer harvest/ when wheat, barley, and a variety 
of pulses, as gram, moth, moong, til, are raised. The share of the state in 
these varies with the fertility of the soil, from one-fourth, one-third, and two- 
fifths, to one-half — the extreme fractions being the maximum and minimum ; 
those of one-third and two fifths are the most universally admitted as the 
share of the crown. But besides this, there are dues to the artificers and 
mechanics, whose labour to the village is compensated by a share of the har- 
vest from each cultivator ; which allowances reduce the portion of the latter 
to one-half of the gross produce of his industry, which if he realize, he is 
contented and thrives. 

The second harvest is the sialoo , or 'autumnal/ and consists of mulchi or 
boota (Indian corn,) of joar, bajri, the two chief kinds of maize, and til or 
sesamum, with othor small seeds, such as kangni * with many of the pulses. 
Of all these, one-half is exacted by the state. 

Such is the system of buttaie ; let us describe that of koont . f Koont is 
the conjectural cstxmato of the quantity of the standing crop on a measured 
surface,* by the officers of the government in conjunction with the proprie- 
tors, whon the share of the stato is converted into cash at the average rate of 
the day, ami the peasont is debited the amount. So exactly can those habi- 
tually exoroised in this method estimate the quantity of grain produced on a 
given surface, that they seldom err beyond one-twentieth part of the crop. 


* Panicum Ttalicmi produced abundantly in the valley of the Rhine, as well as mulchi, 
there called Vrlsh corn ; doubtless the maizes would alike grow in perfection. 

t H would be more correct to say that buttaie, or ‘payment in kind/ is divided into two 
branches, viz. koont and latlia ; the first being a portion of the standing crop by conjotural 
estimate the other by actual moasuro, after reaping and thrashing. 
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Should, however, the cultivator deem his crop over-estimated, he has the 
power to cut and weigh it ; and this ia termed latha. 

The third ia a tax in money, according to admeasurement of the field, 
assessed previously to cultivation. 

The fourth is a mixed tax, of both money and produce. 

Neither of these modes is free from objection. That of hoont, or conjec- 
tural estimate of the standing crop, is, however, liable to much greater abuse 
that latha, or measurement of the grain. In the first case, it is well known 
that by a "bribe to the officer, he will hoont a field at ten maunds, which may 
realize twice the quantity ; for the chief guarantees to honesty are fear of 
detection, and instinctive morality: feeble safeguards, even in more civilized 
states than Rajwtirra. If he be so closely watched that he must make a fair 
hoont, or estimate, he will still find means to extort money from the ryot, one 
of which is, by procrastinating the estimate when the ear is ripe, and when 
every day’s delay is a certain loss. In short, a celebrated superintendent of a 
district, of great credit both for zeal and honesty, confessed, “we are like 
tailors j we can cheat you to your face, and you cannot perceive it.” The 
ryot prefers the hoont ; the process is soon over, and he has done with the 
government ; but in latha, the means are varied to perplex and cheat it ; 
beginning with the reaping, when, with a liberal hand, they leave something 
for the gleaner , then, a “tithe for the fcoorpi, or ‘sickle then, the thrash- 
ing ; and though they muzzle the ox who treads out the corn, they do not 
their own mouths , or those of their family. Again, if not convertible into 
coin, they are debited and allowed to store it up, and “the rats are sure to 
get into the pits. ’ In both cases, the shanahs , or village-watchmen, are ap- 
pointed to watch the crops, as soon as the ear begins to fill ; yet all is insuf- 
ficient to check the system of pillage ; for the ryot and his family begin to 
feed upon the heads of Indian corn and maize the moment they afford the 
least nourishment. The tkanah, receiving his emoluments from the husband- 
man as well as from the crown, inclines more to his fellow-citizen ; and it is 
asserted that onefourth of the crop, and even te third , is frequently made away 
with before the share of the government can he fixed. 

Tet the system of lath was pursued by the Regent before ho commenced 
that of pateli, which has no slight; analogy to the permanent system of 
Bengal * and was attended with similar results,— distress, onfiscation, and 
sale, to utter exclusion of the hereditary principle, the very corner-stone of 
Hindu society. 


* The patel of Haroufci, like the zemindar of Bengal, was answerable for the revenues ; 
the one however, was hereditary only during pleasure ; the other perpetually so. Tho extent 
of their authorities was equal. 
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Farming system of %alim Shig.—^Extent to which it has been carried . — Its 
prosperity fallacious and transitory . — Details of the system. — Soil of 
Kotah — The regent introduces foreign ploughs . — Area cultivated,— Net 
produce . — Valued— Grain pits. — 1 Prices in plenty and famine. — Zalini 
sells m one year grain to the amount of a million sterling.— 'Monopoly . — 
The tithe, or ruau tax on exported grain.-*-The jugati, or tax gatherer 
Impolicy of this tax. — Gross revenue of Kotah. — Opium monopoly. — Tax 
tm widows. — *0n the mendicant — Gourd-tax.— Broom taxi — The regent 
detested iy the lards. — Province of Kotah at this period , and at assump- 
tion of the government, contrasted. — Question as to the moi'al result of his 
improvements . 

Let us proceed with the most prbmmfenf feature bf thd Regent’s in- 
tdrnal administration — his farming monopoly— to which he is mainly indebt* 
od for the reputation he enjoys throughout Rajpootana. The superficial 
observer, who carl with difficulty find a path through the Corn-fields which 
cove? the face of Harouti, will dwell with rapture upon the effects of a system 
in which he discovers nothing but energy and efficiencey i he cannot trace 
the remote causes ot this deceptive prosperity, which originated in moral and 
political injustice. It Was because h?s oWn tyranny had pi od need un ploughed 
fields and deserted Villages, starving husbandmen and a diminishing popula- 
tion; it was with the distrained implements and cattle of his subjects, and in 
otder fo prevent the injurious effects of s > much waste land upon the revenue* 
that Zalim commenced a system which has made him farmer general of 
Etaronfci ; and he has carried it to an astonishing extent. There is not a 
nook or a patch in Harouti, where gram can be produced, which his ploughs 
do not visit. Forests have disappeared ; even the barren rocks h«*ve been 
covered with exotic soil, and the mountain’s side, inaccessible to the plough* 
is turned up with a spud, and compelled to yield a crop. 

In S. 1840 (A.D. 1784), Z.ilim possessed only two ot three huttdrbct 
ploughs, which in a few years increased to eight hundred. At the com- 
mencement of what they tern the new era (nya setmvat) in the history of 
landed property of Kotah, the introduction of tne pateli system, the number 
was doubled ; and at the present time* no less than four thousand ploughs * 
of double yoke, employing sixteen thousand oxen t are used in the farming 
system of this extraordiaary man ; to which may be added one thousand 
more ploughs and four thousand oxen employed on the estates of the prinoe# 
arid the different members of his family, 

This u the secret of the Raj Rana’s power atid reputation ; and to the 
Wealth extracted from her soil, Kotah owes her preservation frotn the ruin 
which bofel the states around her during the convulsions of the last half 
century, when one after another sank into decay* But although sagacity 
marks the phan, and unexampled energy superintends its details, we tnust, ort 
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examining the foundations of the system either morally or politically, pro- 
nounce its effects- a mere paroxysm of prosperity, arising fiom stimulating 
eauses which present no guarantee of permanence* Despotism has wrought- 
this magic effect ; there is not one, from the noble to the peasant, who has nofc 
felt, and who does not still feel, its presence. When the arm of the octage- 
narian Protector sbali be withdrawn, and theaufchoiity transferred to his son* 
who possesses none of the father’s energies, then will the impolicy of the sys- 
tem become apparent. It was from the sequestrated estate of the valiant 
Hara chieftain, and that gi hiding oppression which thinned Harouti of its 
agricultural, and left tire lands waste, that the Regent found scope for his 
genius. The fields, which had descended from father to so* through the lapse 
of ages, the unalienable right of the peasant, were seized, in spite of law, 
custom, or tradition, on every defalcation $ and it is even affirmed that ho 
sought pretexts to obtain such lands as from ibeir contiguity or fertility he 
coveted, and that hundreds were thus depiived of their inheritance. In vain 
we look for the peaceful hamlets which once studed Harouti ; we discern in- 
stead the orie> or farm-house of the Regent, which would be beautiful were it 
not erected on the property of the subject ; but when wo enquire the ratio 
which the cultivators bear to the cultivation, and the means of enjoyment thia 
artificial system has left them, and find that the once independent proprietor, 
who claimed a sacred right of inheritance,* now ploughs like a serf the fields 
formerly his own, all our perceptions of moral justice are shocked. 

The love of country and the passion for possessing land are strong 
fchrougout Rajpootana : while there is a hope of existence, the cultivator 
clings to the l lap>ota? and in Harouti this amor pahia is so invincible, that, 
to use their homely phrase, ‘‘he would rather fill is $ait hin slavery there, 
than live in luxury abroad/* But where could they fly to escape oppression ? 
All around was desolation ; armies perambulated the country, with rapid 
strides, in each other’s train, “one to another still succeeding.’* To this evil 
Kotah was comparatively a stranger; the Protector was the only plunderer 
within his domains. Indeed, the inhabitants of the surrounding states, 
from the year 1865, when rapine was at its height, flocked into Kotah* 
and filled up the chasm which oppression had produced in the population*. 
Buttvith the banishment of predatory war, and the return of industry to 
its own field of exertion, this panacea for the wounds which the ruler ha&. 
inflicted Will disappear ; and although the vast resources of the Regent’s 
mind may check the appearance of decay, while his Faculties survive to 
superintend this vast and complicated system, it must ultimately, from the 
want of a principle of permanence, fall into rapid disorganization. *W r c 
proceed to the details of the system, which will afford fresh proofs of the 
tal ent, industry, and vigilance of this sin gular character. 

* Throughout the Boon di territory, whore no regent hay innovated on the oatabl mhed 
laws of inheritance, by far the greater part ot the land is ihe absolute property of tho 
eulU^uina ryot, who can Fell or mortgage it. There is a curious tiadiifcn that this right 
'vvas obtained by one of tho ancient princes mahmg a general sale of tho crown land, reserve 
Ing only the tax. In lJoondi, if a ryot becomes unable, from pecuniary wants or otherwise, 
to cultivate his lands, he lets them ; mad custom has established four emuas betnjhch of 
irrigated land, and tn-o cm*a$ for gmirt, that dependant on the heavens, or a shore of the 
produce in a similar proportion, as his right. If in exile, from whatever muse, he can 
assign this share to trustees ; and, the more strongly to mark bis inalienable right in such 
a case, the trustees reserve on his account two seen m cecry maund of produce, whi:U is 
emphatically turned t( lwl batata ca hhom” the sf duee of the patrimonial sod.” 
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The soil of Kotah is a rich ten iciou3 mould, resembling the best parts 
oP lower Malwa. The single plough is unequal to breaking it up, and the 
Regent has introduced the plough of double yoke from the Concan. His 
cattle are of the first quality, and equal'y fit for the park or the plough. 
He purchases at all the adjacent fairs, chiefly in his own dominions, and at 
the annual mel<& (fair) of his favourite city Jh&lra-Patuu. He has tided 
those of Marwar and of the desert, famed for a superior race of cattle; but 
he found that the transition from their sandy regions to the deep loam of 
Harouti soon die <bled them. 

Each plough or team is equal to the culture of one hundred beeghas; 
consequently 4,000 ploughs will cultivate 400,000 during each harvest, and 
for both 800,000, nearly 300,000 English acres. The soil is deemed poor 
which does not yi'^ld seven to ten maunds*' of wheat per beegha, and five 
to seven of millet and Indian corn. But to take a very lew estimate, and 
allowing for bad seasons, we may assume four tnaunds per beogha as the 
average produce, (though double would not fee deemed an exaggerated 
average): this will give 3,200,000 maunds of both products wheat and 
millet, and the proportion of the former to the latter is as three to two. Let 
us estimate the value of this. In seasons of abundance, twelve rupees per 
mauni * in equal quantities of both grains, is the average ; at this time 
{July 1820), notwithstanding the preceding season has been a failure 
throughout Rajwarra, s tbough there was a prospect of an excellent one), 
and grain a dead weight, eighteen rupees per maum is the current price, 
apd may be quoted as the average sLundard of Harouti: above is approxima- 
ting to dearness, and b low to the reverse. But if we take the average of 
the year of actual plenty, or twelve rupoesf per mauni of equal quantities 
of wheat and joar, or one rupee per maund, the result is thirty-two lakhs ot 
rupees annual income. 

Lot us endeavour to calculate how much of this becomes net produce 
towards the expenses of the government, and it will be seen that the charg s 
are about ono-third gross amount. 

Expenses. 

Establishments — viz. feeding cattle and" 
servants, tear and wear of gear, and clear - 
ing the fields -one eighth of the gross 

amount, | or.. • 

Seed 

Replacing 4,000 oxen annually, at 20 6 

Extr is t . 


4,00,1)00 


0 , 00,000 

80,000 

20,000 

11 , 00,000 


* A maund is sovuity-iuc pounds. 

* (ham Mvol^mc of Jlajpuoto)} u — 

* Vi pounds -= 1 seer 
4 5 Socia w 1 m&uml. 

12 lun i nk — 1 mauni 
100 uiaunx,-- 1 maimspa 

+ It (Iopr fkseund as low as ei^ht mpoos poi mauni ioi wheat and litwtay, and foiwr 
foi the milk It, m hcji i ms ol < vcumkivo uhuinUmce. 

J It iw imi muommouui Rajwaua, wlvn the means of indivil uni* pi event them 
culUva tii.j* Uioir o\nx lamia, to hue out the whole >vitk men ^ntlim pika cuta* for the use ©*£ 
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We do not persume to give this, or even the gioss amount, as fnots 
than an approximation to the truth , but the Regent himself has mentioned 
that in one year the casualties in oxen amounted to five thousand l Wo 
have allowed one fourth, for an ox will work well seven years, if taken care 
of. Thus, on the lowest scale, supposing the necessities of the government 
required the grain to be sold in the year it was raised, twenty lakhs will be 
the net profit of the Regent’s farms. Rut he has abundant resouices with- 
out being forced into the market before the favourable moment •, until when, 
the produce is hoarded up in subterranean granaries. Every thing in these 
regions is sipiple, yet> efficient ; we will describe the grain pits. 

These pits oi ti caches are fixed on elevated dry spots ; their size being 
according to the nature of the soil, All the preparation they undergo is the 
incineration of ceitain vegetable substances, and lining the sides and bottom 
with wheat or barley stubble. The grain is then deposited in the pit, cover- 
ed over with stiaw, and a terrace of earth, about eighteen inches in height, 
and projecting in front beyond the orifice of the pit, is raised over it. This 
is secured with a coating of clay and cow dung, which resists even the mop 
goon, and is renewed as the torrents injure it, while the heat which is extri- 
cated check? germination, and deters rats and white ants. Thus the Regent 
has se'dom less than fifty lakhs of maunds in various parts of the country, and 
it is on emergencies, or in bad seasons, that these stores sec the light ; when, 
instead of twelve rupees, the mauni runs as high as forty, oi the famine price 
of sixty. Then these pits are mines of gold ; the Regent having frequently 
gold in" one year sixty lakhs of maunds, In S. I860, for A. D, 18Q.4;, 
during the Mahratta war, when Holcar was in the Bhurtpur state, and 
predatory armies were moving in every direction, and when famine and war 
conjoined to disolate the country, Kotah fed the whole population of Raj- 
warra, and supplied all these roving hordes, In that season, grain being 
fifty-five rupees per mauni, he sold to the etffcrmous amount of one c?ore Of 
rupees, or a milhon sterling ! 

Reputable merchants of the Mahajin tribe refrain from speculating in 
grain, fiom the most libeial feelings, esteeming it dherm nuhyn hyn , ‘a want 
of charity/ The humane Jain merchant say Cl to hoard up grain, for tho 
purpose of taking advantage of human misery may bring riches, but never 
profit, v 

According to the only accessible documents, the whole crown-revenue of 
Kotah from the tax in kind, amounted, under bad management, to twenty- 
five lakhs of rupees. This is all the Regent admits he collects from (to use 
his own phrase ) his handful (; puckewara ) of soil : of course he does not in- 
clude his own terming system, but only the amount raised from the culti- 
vator. He confesses that two-thiids of the supcrfical area of Kctah were 
waste ; but that this is now reversed, there being two thirds cultivated, and 
Only one-third waste, and this comprises mountain, forest, common, &e. 

Tn S. 1865 (A. EX lfc09), as if industry were not alieady sufficiently 
shackled, the Regent established a now tax on all corn exported from his 
dominions. It was termed lut'ha , and amounted to a rupee and a half per 
mauni. This tax— not less unjust in origin than vexatious in operation — 
Worse than eyen the infamous gabelh, or the droit iVaulaine of Vtanoc — w as 

which one*eigkth of the produce « tho chtfthiiahed consideration. WfchayG fcptKod thij fo 
the rough inmate gt the espeusoh the lUy ut* s farming 
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another fruit of monopoly. It was at first confined to the grower, though of 
course it fell indirectly on the consumer; but the Jagati , or chief collector of 
the customs, a man after the Regent’s own heart, was so pleased with its 
efficiency on the very first trial, that he advised his master to push it far- 
ther, and it was accordingly levied as well on the farmer as the purchaser. 
An item of ten lakhs was at once added to the budget ; and as if this tfere 
insufficient to stop all competition between the regent farmer-general and 
his subjects, three, four, nay oven five lut'hos, have been levied from the same 
grain before it was retailed for consumption. Kotah exhibited the picture of 
a people, if not absolutely starving, yet living in penury in the midst of 
plenty. Neither the lards of hU chiefs nor those of his ministers were ex- 
empt from the operation of this tax, and all were at the mercy of the Jagati , 
from whose arbitrary will there was no appeal. It had reached the Very 
hsight of oppression about the period of the alliance with the British govern- 
ment, This collector had become a part of his system ; and if the Regent 
required a few lakhs of ready money, Jo hookum , ‘your commands/ Was the 
repty, A list was made out of ‘arrears of lut'ho / and friend and foe, minis- 
ter, banker, tnder, and farmer, had a circular. Remonstrance was not only 
vain but dangerous: even hi9 ancient friend, the Pundit Bella), had twenty- 
five thousand rupees to pay in one of these schedules; the homme d’affairw of 
one of his confidential chiefs, five thousand ; his own foreign minister a share, 
and many hankers of the town, four thousand, five thousand, and ten thou- 
sand each, The term lut’ho was an abuse of language for a forced contribu- 
tion : in fact the obnoxious and well known clind of Rajwarra. It alienated 
the minds of all men, and nearly occasioned the Regent’s ruin ; for scarcely 
was their individual sympathy expressed, when the Hara princes conspired to 
emancipate themselves from his interminable and galling protection. 

When the English government came in contact with Rajwarra, it Was a 
primary principle of the universal protective alliance to proclaim that it Was 
for the benefit of the governed as well as the governors, since it availed little 
to destroy the wolves without, if they were consigned to the lion Within. But 
there arc and must be absurd inconsistencies, even m the policy of Western 
l ‘gislators, where one set of principles is applied to all, Zalim sOori discover- 
ed that tho fashion of the day was to picruntrush, ‘foster the ryot/ The 
odious character of the tax was diminished, and an edict limited its operation 
to tho farmer, the seller, and the purchaser ; and s 6 anxious was he to conceal 
this weapon of oppression, that the very name of lut* ho was abolished, and 
soxmw hasxl) 01 extraordinarios/ substituted. This item is said still to 
amount to five lakhs of rupets. 

Thus did the skdl and rigid system of the regent exact from his puche- 
wara of soil, full fifty lakhs of rupets. We mu&t also recollect that hearly 
five more are to bo added on account of the household lands of the members 
of bb own aixl the prince’s family, which is almost sufficient to cover their 
cxpcnccs. 

What will the European practical farmer of enlarged means and ex- 
perience, th'nk of the man who arranged th’S complicated system, and Who, 
during forty yoars, has superintended its details? What opinion will he* 
form of hi-* vigour of flnnd, who, at the ago of fourscore ycius, although blind 
and palsied, still supot intends and maintains thig sysfcom? What will he 
think of the tenacity of memory, which bears graven thereon, as ou a tablet* 
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an &q count of all these vast depositories of grain, with their varied contents, 
many of them the store of years past ; and the power to check the slightest 
errors of tho intendant of this vast accumulation ; while, at the sometime, he 
regulates the succession of crops throughout this extensive range? Such is 
the minute topographical knowledge which the Regent possesses of his 
countiy, that every iarm is familiar to him: and woe to the superintendent 
kaveldar if he discovers a fallow nook that ought to bear a crop. 

Yet vast as this system is, overwhelming as it would seem to most minds, 
it formed but a part of the political engine conducted and kept ia action by 
his single powers. /The details of his administration, internal as well as ex- 
ternal, demanded unremifcted vigilance. Tho formation, tho maintenance, 
and , discipline of an army of twenty thousand men, his tortresses, arsenals, 
and their cpmplicated minutiae, were amply sufficient for one mind. The 
daily accouut from his police, consisting of several hundred emissaries, besides 
the equally numerous* reports from the head of each district, would have 
distracted an ordiuary head, '‘for the winds could not enter and leave Harouti 
without being reported. 1 * But when, iu addition to all this, it is known that 
tho Regent was a practical merchant, a speculator in exchanges, that he 
encouraged the mechanical arts, fostered foreign industry, pursued even 
horticulture, and, to use his own words, “considered no trouble thiown away 
which made the rupee return sixteen and a half annas, with whom can he bo 
compared ?”* Literature, philosophy, and excerpttu from the grand histori- 
cal epics, were the amusements of his hours of relaxation; but here wo 
anticipate, for we have not yet finished the review of his economical character. 
His monopolies, especially that of grain, not only influenced his own market, 
. : bj4t*affected all the adjacent countries ; and when speculation in opium tan 
to such a demoralizing excess in consequence of tho British government 
monopolizing the entire produce of the poppy cultivated throughout Mahva, 
fae took advantage of the mania y and by his sales or purchases raised Or 
depressed the market at pleasure. His gardens scattered thipu’ghout the 
; country, still supply the markets of the towns and capital with vegetables, 
and his forests furnish them with fuel, 

So rigid was his system of taxation, that nothing escaped it. There was 
*t havy tax on widows who remarried. Even the g curd of the mendicant 
)*aid a tithe, and the ascetic in bis cell had a domiciliary visit to ascertain 
the gains of mendicity, in order that a portion should go to the exigencies 
of tho state. The toomba hurrai\ or ‘gourd-tax,’ was abolished after forming 
for a- twelvemonth 'part of the fiscal code of Harouti, and then not through 
any scruples of the Regent bus to satisfy his friends. Akin to this, and 
oven of a lower grade, was jahrooburrar, or ‘broom-tax/ which continued for 
ten years , but the many lampoons it provoked from the satirical Bkat 
oprerated on the many sensitive feelings of his son, Madhu Sing, who obtain- 
ed its repeal, 

Zalira was no favourite with the bards ; and that ho hQ^l little claim to 
their consideration may be inferred from tho following anecdote. A celebrat- 
ed rhymer was reciting some laudatory stanzas, which the Regent received 
rather coldly, observing with a sneer, that “fchey told nothing but lies, though 


There arc sixteen « wtus to a rupee. 
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he should be happy to listen to their effusions when truth was. the founda- 
tion. ’ The poet replied, that “he found a most unmarketable commodity j 
nevertheless, he has some of that at his service { and stipulating for for* 
giveness if they offended he gave the protect r his picture in a string of 
improvised stanzas, so full of vis (poison), that the lauds of the whole frater- 
nity were resumed, and none of the order have ever since been admitted to 
liis presence. 

Though rigid in his observance of the ceremonies of Religion, and shar- 
ing in the prevailing superstitions of his country, he never allows the 'ac- 
cidental circumstance of birth or caste to effect his poliey. f Offences against 
the state admit of no indemnity, be the offender a Br&hmin or a bard; and 
if these classes engage in trade, they experience no exemption from imposts. 

Such is an outline of the territorial arrangSrnents of the Regent Zalirn 
Sing. When power was assigned to him, he found the state limited to 
Kailwarra on the east j he has extended it to the verge of the Plateau, and 
the fortress which guards its ascent* at first rented from the Mahrattas, is 
now by treaty his own. He took possession of the reins of power with an 
empty treasury and thirty-two lakhs of accumulating debt. He found the 
means of defence a few dilapidated fortresses* and a brave but unmanage- 
able feudal army. He has, at an immense cost, put the fortresses into the , 
most complete state of defence, and covered their ramparts with many 
hundred pieces of cannon ; and he has raised and maintains, in lieu of 
about four thousand Hara cavalier?, an army,— -regular we may term it, — of 
twenty thousand men, distributed into battalions, a part of one hundred 
pieces of cannon, with about one thousand good horse, besides the feudal 
contingents. 

But is this prosperity ? Is this the greatness which the Raja Goman in- 
tended should be entailed upon his successors, his chiefs/his subjects ? Was it 
to entertain twenty thousand mercenary soldiets from the sequestrated fields 
of the illustrious Hara, the indigenous proprietor t In this government accor- 
ding to the ideas of more civilized nations, to extend taxation to its limit, in 
order to maintain this cumbrous* machinery? We may admit' that, for a time 
suoh a system may have been requisite, not only for the maintenance* of his 
delegated power, but to preserve the state from predatory spoliation ; and 
now, could wc sec the noble restored to his forfeited estates, and the royfc to 
his hereditary rood of land, we should say that Zalim Sing had been an ins- 
trument in tho hand of Providence for the preservation of the rights of the 
Haras. But, as it is, whilst tho corn which waves upon the fertile surface of 
Kotah present not the symbol of prosperity, neither is His well-paid and well- 
disciplined army a sure means of defence ; moral propriety hasbeen violated 
rights are in abeyance, and until they be restored, even the apparent consis- 
tency of the social ffabric is obtained by. meaps which endanger its security. 
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Pofittcal system of the Regent. — His foreign policy. — His pre-eminent' in- 
fluence in Raj ivarra. — His first Connexion with the English government. 
— Monson's retreat — * Galldnt conduct and death of the Tiara chief of 
Goelah . — Aid given by the Regent involves him roith Tlolcar. — llolcar 
Comes to Kotah. — Preparations to attach the capitals Singular inter- 
view with jjdlprt. — Zalini's agents at foreign cotirts. — Alliance with 
Ameer Khan , and the Pindarti chiefs. — Characteristic anecdotes.—* 
Kalim! s offensive policy. — His domestic policy. ^Char act* t of Maharao 
Omed Sing . — Zalbn's conduct towards him, — Choice of ministers . — * 
hisJien Sing Foujdar. — Build Khan Patkan.- — Oircwnvallation of 
Kotah.— Foundation of the city Jkalra-patun.-Mehral Khan, Command- 
er of the forces . 

The foregoing reflections bring us back to political considerations, and 
these we must separate into two branches, the foreign and domestic. Wo 
purposely invert the discussion of these topics, for the sake of convenience* 
Zalim’s policy was to create, as regarded himself, a kind of balance? 
of power ; to overawe one leader by his influence with another, yet by the 
maintenance of a good understanding with all, to prevent individual 
umbrage, while his . own strength tfas at all times sufficient to make the 
scale preponderate in his favour. 

Placed in the very heart of India, Kotah was for years the centre 
around which revolved the desultory armies, or ambulant governments, evei 1 
strangers to repose ; and though its wealth could not fail to attract the 
cupidity of these vagabond powers* yet by the imposing attitude which he 
assumed, Zalina Sing maintained, during more than half a century, the 
respect, the fear, and even the esteem of all ; and Kotah alone, throughout 
this lengthened period, so full of catastrophes, never saw an enemy at her 
gates. Although an epoch of perpetual change £'nd political convulsion,—* 
armies destroyed, states overturned, famine and pestilence often aiding 
moral causes in desolating the land — yet did the Regent, from the age of 
twenty-five to eighty-two * by his sagacity, his energy, his moderation, hife 
prudence, conduct the bark intrusted to his care through all the shoals and 
dangers which beset her course. It may not excito surprise that he was 
unwilling ta relinquish the helm tfhen the vessel was moored in calm waters; 
or, when the unskilful owner, forgetting these tempests, and deeming his 
own science equal to the task, demandei^-the surrender, that he should hoist 
the flag of defiance. 

There was not a court in Rajwarra, not even the predatory govern- 
ments, which was not in some way influenced by his opinions, and often 
guided by his councils. At each he had envoj s, and when there was a 
point to gain, there were irresistible arguments.in reserve to secure it. The 
necessities, the vanities, and weaknesses of man, he could enlist on his side 
and he was alternately, by adoption, the father, uncle, or brother, of every 

* I may once more repeat, this was written in A. D, 1820-21 ^ben Zalim Sing had 
reach#’* the of fourscore and two* 
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Person in power during this eventful period, from, the prince updn the 
throne, to the brat of a Pindarri. lie frequently observed, that f, nOne 
knew the shifts he had been put to and when entreated not to use 
expressions of ^humility, which were alike unsuited to his a g? and station, 
and the reverence he competed, he would reply, “God grant you long life, 
out it is become a habit/’ For the last ten years, he not only made his 
Connexion with Meer Khan subservient to avoiding a collision with Holear, 
but converted the Khan into the make-weight of his balance of power : “he 
thanked God the time was past, when he had to congratulate even the 
slave of a Toork on a safe accouchement , and to pay for j>his happiness/’ 

Though by nature irascible, impetuous, and proud, he could betid to 
the extreme of submission. But while he would, by letter or conversation* 
say to a marauding Pindarri or Pathan, 1 ‘let me petition to your notice,’’ 
Or “if my clodpole understanding ( bhorriia bood'h) is worth consulting;’* or 
reply to a demand for a contribution, coupled with a threat of inroad, “that 
the friendly epistle had been received • that he lamented the writer’s 
distresses, &c.;” with a few thousand more than was demanded, atid a pre- 
sent to the messenger, he would excite a feeling which at least obtained a 
respite ; on the other hand, he was always prepared to repel aggression $ 
and if a single action would haVe decided his quarrel, he would not have 
hesitated to engage any power in the circle. But he knew even success, in 
such a case, to be ruin, and the general feature of his external policy was* 
Accordingly of a temporizing and very mixed nature. Situated as he was* 
amidst conflicting elements, he had frequently a double game to play. Thus* 
in the coalition of 1806-7, against Jodpoor, he had three parties to please* 
oach requesting his aid, which made neutrality almost impossible. He sent 
envoys to all ; and while appearing as the universal mediator, he gavd 
assistance to none* 

lb would be vain as well as useless to attempt the details of his foreign, 
policy ; we shall merely allude to the circumstance which first brought Kuri 
in contact with the British government, in A.D. 1803*4, and then proceed to 
his domestic administration. 

When the ill-fated expedition under Monson traversed Central Int^A td 
the attack of Holear, the regent of Kotah, trusting to the invincibility o i 
the British arms, did not hesitate, Upon their appearance within his terri- 
tory, to co-operate both with supplies and men. But when the British 
army retreated, and its commander demanded admission within the Walls bl; 
Kobah, he mot a decided and very proper refusal* “You shall not brin^ 
anarchy and a disorganized army to mix with my peaceable citizens * but 
draw up your battalions under my walls ; I will furnish provisions, arid 
I will march the whole of my force between you and the ehemy, and berii? 
the brunt of his afctaok.” Such were 2!alim’s own expressions i whether it 
Would have been wise to accede to his proposal is not the point of disOu&iotn 
Monson continued his disastrous flight through the Boondi arid Jeypobi? 
dominions, and carried almost alone the news of bis disgrace to the illustrious 
Lake* lb was natural he should soek to palliate his errOir by an attempt td 
invdlve others ; and amongst those thus calumniated, first and fqretnb&t WAS 
the ^regent of Kotah, “the ‘head and front of whose offending,”— ttort- 
admission to a panic-struck, beef-eating army within hie walls, -^WUS tran- 
slated into treachery, and a connivance with the enemy j A oaluniny whieh 
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long subsisted to the prejudice of the veteran politician. But neve* WaS 
there a greater wrong inflicted, or a more unjust return for services, both in 
men and money, in a cause which little concerned him ; and it nearly 
operated hurtfully, at a period (1817) when the Biitiah government could 
not have dispensed with his aid. It was never told, it is hardly yet known 
at this distant period, what devotion he evinced in that memorable retreat, 
as it is misnamed, when the troops of Kotah and the corps of the devoted 
Lucan were sacrificed to ensuie the safety of the army until it left the 
Mokundurra Pass in its rear. If there be any incredulous supporter of the 
commander in that' era of our shame, let him repair to the altar of the 
Coelah chief, who, like a true Hara, “spread his carpet” at the ford of the 
Amjar, and there awaited the myrmidons of the Mahrattas, and fell 
protecting the flight of an army which might have passed from one end of 
India to the other. Well might the veteran allude to our ingratitude in 
1804, when in A.D. 1817 he was called upon to co-operate in the destruc- 
tion of that predatory system, in withstanding which he had passed a life 
of feverish anxiety. If there was a doubt of the part he acted, if the 
monuments of the slain will not be admitted as evidence, let U 3 appeal to 
the opinion of the enemy, whose testimony adds auother feature to the 
portrait of this extraordinary man. 

Besides the Coelah chief, and many brave Haras, slain on the retreat 
of Monson, the Bukshee, or commander of the force, was made prisoner. 
As the price of his liberation, and as a punishment for the aid thus given 
to the British, the Mahratta leader exacted a bond of ten lakhs of rupees 
from the Bukshee, threatening on refusal to lay waste with fire and sword 
thp whole line of pursuit. But when the discomfited Buksliee appeared 
before the Regent, he spurned him from his presence, disavowed his act, and 
sent him back to Holcar to pay the forfeiture as he might.* Holcar satis- 
fied himself then with threatening vengeance, and when opportunity 
permitted, he marched into Harouti and encamped near the capital. The 
walls were manned to receive him ; the signal had been prepared which 
would not have left a single house inhabited in the plains, while the Bhilu 
would simultaneously pour down from the hills on Holcar’s supplies or 
followers. The bond was again presented, and without hesitation disavowed? 
hostilities appeared inevitable, v hen the friends of both parties concerted an 
interview. But Zalim,_ awaie of the peifidy of his foe, declined this, 
except on his own conditions. These were singular, and will recall to mind 
another and yet more celebrated meeting. He demanded that they should 
discuss the terms of peace or war upon the Chumbul, to which Holcar 
acceded. For this purpose Zalim prepared to boats, each capable of contain- 
ing about twenty armed men. Having moored his own little bark in tho 
middle of the stream, under the cannon of the city, Holcar, accompanied by 
his cavalcade, embarked in his boat and rowed to meet him. Carpets were 
spread, and there these extraordinary men, with only one eyef between 
them, settled the conditions of peace, and the endearing epithets of 'uncle*' 
and nephew were bandied, with abun dant mirth on the peculiarity of their 

* m r memory betrays me not, this unfortunate commander, unable to bear his shame., 
took poison. r 

+ It should be remembered that Zalim, was quite blind, aud that Holcar had lost the 

use eneeye. 5 "" 
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situation ; while,— for the fact is beyond a doubt, — each boat was plugged, 
and men were at hand on the first appearance of treachery to have sent 
them all to the bottom of the river. But Holcar’s necessities were urgent, 
and a gift of three lakhs of rupees averted such a catastrophe, though he 
never relinquished the threat of exacting the ten lakhs ; and when at 
length madness overtook him, “the bond of Kaka Zalim Sing” was one of 
the most frequently-repeated ravings of this soldier of fortune, whose whole 
life was one scene of insanity. 

It will readily be conceived, that the labours of his administration were 
quite sufficient to occupy bis attention without intermeddling with his 
neighbours ; yet, in order to give a direct interest in the welfare of Kotah, 
ho became a competitor for the farming of the extensive districts which 
joined his southern frontier, belonging to , Sindia and Holcar. From the 
former he rented the punj-mohals and from the latter the four important 
districts of Dig, Perawa, &c., which, when by right of conquest they became 
British, were given in sovereignty to the Regent. Not satisfied with this 
hold of self-interest on the two great predatory powers, he had emissaries 
in the persons of their confidential ministers, who reported every movement; 
and to “make assurance doubly sure,” he had Mahratta pundits of the first 
talent in his own administration, through whose connexions no political 
measure of their nation escaped his knowledge. As for Meer Khan, he and 
the Regent were essential to each other. From Kotah the Khan was pro- 
vided with military stores and supplies of every kind ; and when his 
legions mutinied (a matter of daily occurrence) and threatened him with 
bhe bastinado , or fastening to a piece of ordinance under a scorching sun, 
Kotah afforded a place of refuge during a temporary retreat, or ways and 
means to allay the tumult, by paying the arrears. Zalim allotted the castle 
of Sbirgurh for the Khan’s family, so that this leader had no anxiety on 
their account, while he was pursuing his career of rapine in more distant 
3cenes. 

Even the Pindarris were conciliated with all the respect and courtesy 
paid to better men. Many of their leaders held grants of land in Kotah : 

30 essential, indeed, was a good understanding^ with this body, that when 
Sindia, in A.D. 1807, entrapped and imprisoned in the dungeons of Gwalior 
bho celebrated Kureem, Zalim not only advanced the large sum required 
for his ransom, but had the temerity to pledge himself for his future good 
sonduct : an act which somewhat tarnished his reputation for sagacity, 
but eventually operated as a just punishment on Sindia for his avarice. 

The scale of munificence on which the Regent exercised ^ the rites of 
3anotuary (sirna) towards the chiefs of other countries claiming his protection, 
was dis proportioned to the means of the state. The exiled nobles of Marwar 
and Mewar have held estates in Kotah greater than their sequestrated 
patrimonies. These dazzling acts of beneficence were not lost on a communi- 
ty amongst whom hospitality ranks at the head of the virtues. In 'these 
regions, where the strangest anomalies and the most striking contradictions 
prosent themselves in politics, such conduct begets no astonishment, ana 
rarely provokes a remonstrance from the state whence the suppliant fled. 
3'ho Regent not only received tho refugees, but often reconciled them to their 
sovereigns. Ho gloried in the title of 4 peace- maker,’ and whether his conduct 
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proceeded from motives of benevolence or policy, he was rewarded with the 
epithet, sufficiently exalted hi itself. They all come to old Jgalim with their 
troubles,* he remarked, <r as if he could find food for them all from ‘his 
handful of soil ,’ ” 

To conclude; his defensive was, in its results, the reverse of his offensive 
policy. Invariable and brilliant success accompanied the one • defeat, disap- 
pointment, and great pecuniary sacrifices, were the constant fruits of the 
other. Me war eluded all his arts, and involved Kot ah in embarrassments 
from which she will never recover, while his attempt to take Sheopur, the 
capital of the Gores, 'by a coup de main , was signally defeated. Had he 
succeeded in either attempt, and added the resources of these acqisitions to 
Kotah, doubtless his views would have been still more enlarged. At an early 
period of hiscireer, an offer was made to him, by the celebrated Pratap Sing 
o t Jeypoor, to undertake the duties of chief minister of that state : it is vain 
to speculate on what might have been the result to the state or himself, had 
he been able to wield her resources, at that time so little impaired. 

Let us now view the domestic policy of the Regent ; for which purpose 
we must again bring forward the pageant prince of Kofcah, the Raja Omed 
Sing, who was destined never to be extricated from the trammels of a guar- 
dianship which, like bkhL offices in the East, was designed to be hereditary ; 
and at the age of threescore and ten, Omed Sing found himself as much a 
minor as when his dying father “placed him in the lap ’ 7 of the Protector 
Zalim Sing. The line of conduct he pursued towards his sovereign, through 
half a century's duration, was singularly consistent. The age, the character, 
the very title of nanalt , or 'grandsire/ added weight to his authority, and the 
disposition of the prince seemed little inclined to throw it off. In short, his 
temperament appeared exactly suited to the views of the Regent, who, whilo 
he consulted his wishes in every step, acted entirely from himself. The Maha- 
Rao was a prince of excellent understanding, and possessed many of those 
qualities inherent in a Rajpoot. He was fond of the chase, and was the best 
horseman and marksman in the country ; and the Regent gained such entire 
ascendancy over him, that it is doubtful whether he was solicitous of change. 
Besides, there was no appearance of constraint $ and his religious occupations, 
which increased with his age, went far to wean him from a wish to take a 
more active share in the duties of government. His penetration, in fact, tlis- 
covered the inut lity of such a desire, and he soon ceased to entertain it; 
while in proportion as he yielded, the attentions of the minister increased. 
If an envoy came from a foreign state, he was introduced to the Prince, 
delivered his credentials to him ; and from him received a reply, but that 
reply was his minister’s. If a foreign noble claimed protection, he received it? 
from the dPrince : he was the dispenser of the favours, though he could neither 
change th<dr nature or amount. Nay, if the Regent's own sons required an 
addition to their estates, it could only be at the express desire of the Maha- 
Rao; and to such a length did the minister *arry this deference, that an 
increase to his personal income required being pressed upon him by the 
Prince. If horses arrived from foreign countries for sale, the best were sot 
aside for the Maha Rao and his sons. The archives, the seal, and all the 
emblems of sovereignty, remained as in times past in the custody of fcho per* 
$onal servants of tho Prince, at th'* castle, though none durst use thorn with* 
out consent of t^he Regent. He banishe$ his only son, Jtadhu (Sing, during 
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throe years, to tbo family estate at Nandta, for disrespect to the heir-appareaty 
Kishore Sing, when training their horses together ; and it wa&. with difficulty 
that even the gatreaty of the Maha-Rao could proaure his recall. There are 
many anecdotes reh ted to evince that habitual deference to every thing attach- 
ed to his sovereign, which, originating in good feeling, greatly aided his 
policy. The Regent was one day at prayer, in the family temple in the 
castle, when the younger sons of the Maha-Rao not knowing he was there, 
entered to perform their devotions. It was the cold season, and the pave- 
ment was damp; he took the quilt which he wore from his shoulders, and 
spread it for them to stand upon. On their retiring, a, servant, deeming the 
quilt no longer fit to be applied to the Regent’s person, was putting it aside ; 
but, guessing his intention, Zalim eagerly snatched it from him, and re- 
covering himself, observed it was now of some value, since- it was mrked 
with the dust of the feet of his sovereign’s children. These are curious 
anomalies in the mind of a man who had determined on unlimited authority. 
No usurpation was ever more meek, or yet more absolute ; and it might be 
affirmed that the Prince and the Regent were made for each other and the 
times in which they lived. 

It was t.Q be expected that a man, whose name was long synonymous 
with wisdom, should shew discernment in the choice of his servants. He had 
the art of attaching them to his interests, of uniting their regard with a 
submissive respect, and no kindness, no familiarity, ever made them forget 
the bounds prescribed. But while he generously provided for all their wants, 
and granted them every indulgence, he knew too well the caprice of human 
nature to make them independent, of himself. He would provide for them, for 
their relations and their dependents; his hand was ever bestowing gratuities 
on festivals, births, marriages, or deaths; but he never allowed them to 
accumulate wealth. It is to be remarked that his most confidential servants 
were either Pathans or Mahratta Pundits : the first he employed in milita- 
ry posts, the other in the more complicated machinery of politics. He rarely 
employed his own countrymen ; and the post of Foujdar, now held by Bishea 
Sing, a Rajpoot of the Suktawut clan, is the exception to the rule. Dulleel 
Khan and Mehrab Khan wore his most faithful and devoted servants and 
frionds. The stupendous fortifications of the capital, with which there is 
nothing in India to compete, save the walls of Agra, were all executed by the 
former. By him also was raised that pride of the Regent, the city called 
after him, Jhalra patun ;* while all the other forts were put into a state 
which makes Kotah the most defensible territory in India. Such was the 
affectionate esteem in which Dulled was held by the Regent, that he used 
often to say, “he hoped he should not outlive Dulleel Khan,*, Mehrab 
Khan was the commander of the infantry, which he maintained in a state of 
admirable discipline and efficiency ,f they received their bees roza, or twenty 
days 1 pay, emch month, with their arrears at the end of every second year. 

* Jhala^ra-Vatun, * tho city of the Jhala, ’ the Rodent's tribe. 

t Mohrab Khan waa tho commandant of one division of Zalim’s contingent, plaoed at vaj 
disposal, which in aighi days took possession of every district of Holcar’s adjacent to Ilarouti, 
and which aftorwardft gained ho much credit by the bnll’ant eiscBled of the } Soudi’ fortress, 
whom oo- operating with Genor&l Sir Jhon Malcolm. Th 1 Royals {lla^Vattm were led by Syf 
AM, a gallant atoldior, but who could not resist joining tho cause Qf tho Makarao and Wgtimacy 
in tho ii rf lygl. 



CHAPTER X. 


The Rajpoot States invited to an alliance with the British Government.— 
Zalim Sing the first to accept it.— Marquis Hastings sends an agent ; to 
his court. — Confederation against the PinJarris. — The Regent's conduct 
during the war. — Approbation and reward of his services. — Peace 
throughout India — Death of Maharao Omed Sing. — Treaty and • 
supplemental articles , — Sons of Maharao Omed Sing.— Their characters. 
— Sons of the Regent. — State of parties. — The Regent leaves the Chaoni 
for Kotah. — He proclaims Kishore Sing as successor of the late prince.— 
His letter to the British agent, who repairs to Kotah — Dangerous 
’ illness of the Regent. — Plots to overturn the order of succession. — The 
Regent's ignorance thereof. — Intricate position of the British Govern- 
ment, — Arguments in defence of the supplemental articles. — Reeognition 
of all rulers defacto the basis of our treaties. — • Kishore Sing refuses to 
acknowledge the supplemental articles.— Consequences — Tfce Regent 
blockades the Prince, and demands the surrender of his son Gordhundas 
— The Maharao breaks through the blockade. — The British agent inter 
poses. — Surrender and exile of Gordhundas.— Reconciliation of the 
Maharao and the Regent. — Coronation of the Maharao. — Mutual coven- 
ants executed. — The Regent prohibits dind throughout Kotah.— Reflections. 

WE now enter upon that period of the Regent’s history, when the 
inarch of events linked him with the policy of Britain. When, in A. D. 
1817, the Marquis of Hastings proclaimed war against the Pindarris, who 
were the very lees of the predatory hordes, which the discomfiture of the 
greater powers had thrown off, neutrality was not to be endured : and it was 
announced th it all those who were not for us in this grand enterprise, which 
involved the welfare of all, would be considered against us. The Rajpoot states, 
alike interested with ourselves in the establishment,, of settled government* 
were invited to an alliance offensive and defensive with us, which was to free 
them for ever from the thraldom of the predatory armies ; in return for 
which, we demanded homage to our power, and a portion of their revenue as 
the price of protection. The eagle- eye of Zalim was at once the virtue of 
compliance, and the grace attendant on its being quickly yielded. Accord- 
ingly, his envoy was the first to connect Kotah in the bonds of alliance, 
•which soon united all Rajwarra to Britain. Meanwhile, all India was in 
arms ; two hundred thousand men were embodied, and moving on various 
points to destroy the germ of rapine for ever. As the first scene of action 
was expected to be in the countries bordering upon Harouti, the presence of 
an agent with Zalim sing appeared indispensable. His instructions were to 
make available the resources of Kotah to the armies moving round him, and 
to lessen the field of the enemy’s manoeuvres, by shutting him out of that 
country. So efficient were these resources, that in five days after the agent 
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Reached tiiie Regent’s camp,* every pass was a post ; and a corp£ of fifteen 
hundred men, infantry and cavalry, with four guns, was marched to co- 
operate with General Sir John Malcolm, who had just crossed the Nerbudda 
with a weak division of the army of the Dekhan, and was marching north- 
ward, surrounded by numerous foes and doubtful friends. Throughout that 
brilliant and eventful period in the history of British India, when every pro- 
vince from the Ganges to the ocean was agitated by warlike demonstration 
the camp of the Regent was the pivot of operations and the focus of intel- 
ligence, The part he acted was decided, manly, and consistent ; and if there 
were moments of vacillation, it was inspired by our own conduct, which creat- 
ed doubts in his mind as to the wisdom of his course. He h »d seen and felt that 
the grand principle of politics, expediency, guided all courts and councils 
whether Moghul, Mahratta, or British : the disavowal of the alliances form- 
ed by Lord Lake, under Marquis Wellesley’s administration, proved this to 
demonstration, and he was too familiar with the history of our power to give 
more credit than mere politeness required to our boasted renunciation of the 
rights of anticipated conquest. A smile would play over the features of the 
orbless politician when the envoy disclaimed all idea of its being a war of 
aggrandisement. To all such protestations he would say, “Maharsya, I can 
not doubt you believe what you say ; but remember what old Zalim tells you; 
the day is not distant when only one emblem of power ( ek\ siceo ) will be re- 
cognized throughout India.” This was in A. D. 1817-18 ; and the ten years 
of life since granted to him must have well illustrated the truth of this re- 
mark ; for although no absolute conquest or incorporation of Rajpoot terri- 
tory has taken place, our system of control and the establishment of our 
monopoly within these limits ( not then dreamed of by ourselves ), has al- 
ready verified in part of his prediction. It were indeed idle to suppose that 
any protestations could have vanquished the arguments present to a mind 
which had pondered on every page of the history of our power ; which had 
witnessod its development, from the battle of Plassy under Cliv£ to Lake’s 
exploits at the altars of Alexander. He had seen throughout, that the funda- 
mental rule which guides the Rajpoot prince,“obtain land/’ was or\e both 
practically and theoretically understood by viceroys from the west, who- 
appeared to act upon the four grand political principles of the Rajpoot, sham, 
dan , bed, dind ; or, persuasion, gifts, stratagem, force ; by which, according to 
their great lawgiver, kingdoms are obtained and maintained, and all mundane 
affairs conducted. When therefore, in order to attain our ends we expatiated 
upon the disinterestedness of our views, his co-operation Was granted less 
from a belief in our professions, than upon a dispassionate consideartion of 
tho benefits which such alliance would confer upon Kotab* and of its utility 
in maintaining his family in the position it had so long held in that state* 
He. must have balanced tho difficulties he had mastered . <o maintain that 

i >owcr, against the enemios, internal and external, which had threatened it, and 
to justly feared both would speedily be sacrificed to the incapacity of his suc- 
cessors. To provide a stay to their feebloness was the motive which induced 
him to throw himself heart and hand into the alliance we sought ; and 0 £ 

* The author of thwe annate, ►hem aHsmtant Rosiflont at Sindla's court, was deputed by 
Wd HanlmgH to the Raj Ran a Zalim ying. Ho loft tho residency at Gwalior on the 12th<A 
November 1H17, ami reached the Rogout’a caiup at Rowtab, about tweatyfivo miles S. S, &_of» 
Kot ah, on the 23d* 
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rfgnal benefit did he prove to the cause he espoused. Bat if we read aright 
the workings of a raimd, which never betrayed its purpose either to friend of 
foe, we -should find that there was a moment wherein, though he did not 
swerve from the path he had Ohalked out, or shew any equivocation in re- 
spect to the pledge he had given, the same spirit which had guided him td 
the eminence be had acquired, suggested what he might hate done at a coin- 
juncture when all India, save Rajpootana, was in arms to overthrow the le- 
gions of Britain, All had reason to dread her colossal power, and hatred and 
revenge actuated our numerous allies to emancipate themselves from a yoke, 
to which, whether they were bound by friendship or by fear, was alike galling: 
If there was one master-mind that could have combined and wielded their 
res »urces for our overthrow, it was that of Zalim Sing alone. Whether thei 
aspirations of his ambition, far too vast for its little field of action, soared to 
this height, or were checked by the trammels of neatly eighty winters, we 
cafti only conjecture. Once, and once only, the dubious oracle came forth. 
It was in the very crisis of operations, when three English divisions were 
gradually closing upon the grand Pindarri horde, under Kureem Khan, in the 
very heart of his dominions, and his troops, his stores, were all placed at our 
disposal, he heard that one of these divisions had insulted his town of Barahi 
then, the ideas which appeared to occupy him hurst forth in the ejaculation, 
that if twenty years could be taken from his life, DelhLand Dekhan should 
be one,” and appeared to point to the hidden thoughts of a man, whose ton- 
gue never spoke but in parables. 

There is also no doubt that his most confidential friends and ministers 
who were Mahrattas, were adverse to his leaguing with the English, and 
for a moment he felt a repugnance to breaking the bond which had so long 
united him with their policy. He could not but enumerate amongst the 
arguments for its maintenance, his ability to preserve that independence 
which fifty years had strengthened, and he saw that, with the power to 
which he Saw about to be allied, he had no course but unlimited obedience ; 
in short, that his part must now be subordinate. He preferred it, however* 
for the security it afforded ; and as in the course of nature he njust soon 
resign his trust, there was more hope of his power decending to his posterity 
than if left to discord and faction. But when hostilities advanced against 
the freebooters, and the more settled governments of the Peshwa, Bhoonsla* 
Holcar, and Sindia, determined to shake off our yoke, we could urge to 
him irresistible arguments for a perfect identity of interests. The envoy 
had only to hint that the right of conquest would leave the districts he 
rented from Holcar at our disposal ; and that as We wanted no territory 
in Central India for ourselves, we should not forget our friends at the 
conclusion of hosbilies. If ever there were doubts, they were dissipated by 
this suggestion; and on the grand horde being broken up, it was discovered 
that the families of its leaders were concealed in his te<ritory. Through his 
indirect aid we were enabled to secure them, and at once annihilated the 
strength of the marauders. For all these important services, the sovereignty 
of the four districts he rented from Holcar was guaranteed to the Regent* 
The circumstances attending the conveyance of this gift afforded an estimate 
of Zaliin’s determination never to relinquish his authority ; for, when the s un- 
tied wa* tendered in his own name, ho declined it, desiring the insertion of 
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that of a his master tho Maharao* At the time, it appeared an act of dis- 
interested magnanimity, but subsequent acts allowed us to form a mord 
correct appreciation of his motives. The campaign concluded and the nobl$ 
commander and his enlightened coadjutor* left the seat oT war impressed 
With tho conviction of the great services, aud the highest respect for th£ 
veteran politician, while the envoy, who had acted with him during the 
campaign, was declared the medium of his future political relations. 

In march A*D. 1818, profound repose reigned from the Sutlej to the 
ocoan, of which Rnjpoot history presented no example. The magic Runes, 
by which tho north-man could f< hush the stormy wave, v could not be more 
efficacious than the rod of our power in tranquillizing this wide space, which 
for ages had been the seat of conflict. The s atya yuya, the golden age of the 
Hindu, alone afforded a parellel to the calm which had succeeded eras oi 
tumultuous effervescence. 

Thus matters proceeded till November 1819, when the death of the 
Maharao Omed Sing engendered now feelings in the claimants to the succes- 
sion, and placed the Regent in a position from which not even his genious 
might have extricated him, unaided by the power whose alliance he had so 
timely obtained* And here it becomes requisie to advert to the terms of thief 
alliance. The treaty* was concluded at Delhi, on the 26th of Decembei: 
1817, by the envoys of the Regent, in the name of his lawful sovereign, tho 
MaharO Omed Sing, ratified by the contracting parties, and the deeds were! 
interchanged at the Regent’s court early in January. To this treaty his 
sovereign’s seal and his own were appended ; but no guarantee of the Regent^ 
power was demanded pending the negotiation, nor is he mentioned excepts 
m the proamblo, and then only as the ministerial agont of the Maharao Omed 
Sing, in whoso behalf alone the treaty was virtually executed. This excited 
the surprise of tho British representative,-}- who, in his official despatch 
detailing tho progress and conclusion of the negotiations, intimated that he 
not only oxpocted such stipulation, but was prepared for admitting it. TherCf 
was no inadvertence in this omission ; tho Regent 'saw no occasion for an y 
guarantee, for tho plenary oxorcise of the powers of sovereign during more 
than half a century had constituted him, de facto , prince of Kotah* More- 
over, wo may suppose, had he felt a desire for .such stipulation, that a feeling 
of pride might have stifled its expression, which by making the choice of 
ministers depondont on a foreign power would have virtually annulled 
the independent sovereignty of Kotah. Whatever was tho reason of tho 
omission, at a season whon his recognition might have had tho same formal 
sanction of all tho parties as tho other articles of the treaty, it. furnished tha 
future opponents of tho Regent’s power with a strong argument against its 
maintenance in perpetuity on the death of the Maharao Omed Sing. , 

It has beon already said, that the treaty was concluded at Delhi in.' 
December 1817, and interchanged in January 1818. In Mairch of the same* 
year, two supplemental articles were agreed to at Delhi, and transmitted 


# I allude to Mr. Adam, who divided with the nobio Marquis the entire merits of that 
eyer memorable period. 

f Copy of this in inserted in Appendix No. (5 

J 0. T. Metcalfe, fclsq,, then rosideut at Delhi, ttow Sir 0. T. Metcalfe, Bart, member mi 
^ouuuil \a Bengal. 

£8 
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direct to the Regent, guaranteeing the administrations of affairs to his Sdn$ 
and successors for ever* 

Having premised so much, let us give a brief notice of the parties, whose 
future fate was involved in this policy. 

The Maharao Omed Sing had three sons, Kishore Sing, Bishen Sing, 
and Prithi Sing. The heir-apparent who bore a name dear to the recollec- 
tion of the Haras, was then forty years of age. He was mild in his temper and 
demeanour ; but being brought up inhabits of seclusion, he was more conver- 
sant with the formulas of his religion and the sacred epics, than with the affairs 
of mankind. He was no stranger to the annals of hi£ family, and had suffi- 
cient pride and feeling to kindle at the recollection of their glory ; but the 
natural bent of his mind, reinforced by education, had well fitted him to 
follow the path of his father, and to leave himself and his country to be 
governed as best pleased the nanah sahel ,* the Regent. 

Bishen Sing was about three years younger ; equally placid in disposition, 
sensible, and sedate, and much attached to the Regent. 

Prithi Sing was under thirty; noble specimen of a ELara, eager for action 
in the only career of a Rajpoot-arms. To him the existing state of things was 
one of opprobrium and dishonour, and his mind was made up to enfranchise 
himself and family from the thraldom in which his father had left them, or 
perish in the attempt. The brothers were attached to each other, and lived 
in perfect harmony, though suspicions did exist that Bishen Sing’s greater 
docility and forbearance towards the Regent’s son and successors, arose from 
interested, perhaps traitorous views. Each of them had estates of twenty^ 
five thousand rupees’ annual rent, which they managed through their 
agents. 

The Regent had two sons, the elder, Madhu Sing, legitimate • th© 
younger, Gordhun-das, illegitimate; but he was regarded with more affec- 
tion, and endowed with almost equal authority with the declared successor 
to the regency. Madhu Sing was about fourty-six at the period we speak 
of. A physiognomist would discover in his aspect no feature indicative of 
genius, though he- might detect amidst traits which denoted indolence, a 
supercilious tone of character, the effect of indulgence. This was fostered in 
a great degree by the Iato Maharao, who supported the Regent’s son against 
his own in all their dissensions, even from their Infancy, which had increased 
the natural arrogance developed by power being too early entrusted to him : 
for when the Regent, as before related, quitted the capital for the camp, 
Madhu Sing was nominated to the office of Foujdar, the hereditary pest of 
his father, and left as his locum tenens at Kofcah. This- office, which included 
the command and pay of all the troops, left unlimited funds at his disposal * 
and as the checks which restrained every other officer in the state, were 
inoperative upon his sons, who dared to inform against the future regent ? 
Accordingly, he indulged his taste in a manner which engendered dislike to 
him : his gardens, his horses, his boats, were In a style of extravagance 
calculated to provoke the envy of the sons of his sovereign ; while his suite 
eclipsed that of the prince himself. In short, he little regarded the prudent 


* This was the parental epithet always applied to the Regent by the Omod Sing 1 and his, 
tons who it will be remembered mingled some of the Jhala blood in their veins* Hmah Sa 
*ir grandsire.* 
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counsel of his father, who, in their metaphorical language, used to express his 
fears *fchat when he Was a hundred years old,” (i. e . dead,) the fabric which 
cost a life in rearing would tall to pieces. 

Gordhun-das,* the natural son of the Regent, was then about twenty- 
seven^ quick, lively, intelligent, and daring. His conduct to his sovereign's 
family has been precisely the reverse of his brother’s, and in consequence he 
lived on terms of confidential friendship with them, especially with the heir- 
apparent and prince, Prithi Sing, whose disposition responded with his own 
His father, who viewed this child of his old age with perhaps more affection 
than his elder brother, bestowed upon him the important office of Purdhan 
which comprehends the grain-department of the state. It gave him the com- 
mand of funds, the amount of which endangered the declared succession. The 
brothers cordially detested each other, and many indignities were cast upon 
Gordhun-das by Madhu Sing, such as putting him in the guard, which 
kindled an irreconcilable rancour between them. Almost the only frailty in 
the character of the Regent was the defective educ ition of hh sons : both 
were left to the indulgence of arrogant pretensions, which ill accorded with 
the tenor of his own behaviour through life, or the conduct that was demand - 
ed of them. Dearly, bitterly, has the Regent repented this error, which in its 
consequences has thrown the merits of an active and difficult career into the 
shade, and made him regret that his power was not to die with him. 

Such was the state of parties and politics at Kotah in Novemberr 1819 
when the death of the Maharao developed views that had long been conceal- 
ed, and that produced the most deplorable results. The Regent was at the 
Chaoni , his standing camp at Gagrown, when this event occurred, and he im- 
mediately repaired to the capital, to see that the last offices were properly 
performed, and to proclaim the an, or oath of allegiance, and the accession of 
the Maharao Kishora Sing. 

The political agent received the intelligence! on his march from Marwar 
to Mowar, and immediately addressed his govern muni on the subject, request- 
ing instructions. Meanwhile, after a few days’ halt at Oodipoor, he repaired 
to Kotah to observe the state of parties, whose animosities and expectations, 
were forebodings of a change which menaced the guaranteed order of things. 
On his arrival, he found the aged Regent, still a stranger to the luxury of 
a house, encamped a mile beyond the city, with his devoted bands around 
him ; while his son, the heir to his power, continued in his palace in the town. 
The prince and brothers, as heretofore, resided at the palace in the castle. 


* Augtco, *the slave of Gordhun’, oac of the names of Crishna, the tutelary divinity of the 
Jtogeub. 

f Let me again remind the reader, that this was written in 1820-21; for many reasons, 
the phraseology and chronology of the original MS. are retained. 

% The following is a translation of the letter written by the Regent, announcing the de- 
cease of his master, dated 1st Suff ur, A. H. 1235. or November 21st. 1819 ; — 

“Until Sunday, the eve of the 1st Sirffur, the heath of the Maharao Omed Sing was per- 
fectly good. About an hour after sunsot, ho went to worship Sri Byjtwtrji. Having made six 

? rostra lions, and while performing the seventh, ho fainted and remained totally insensible. 

n thiH state he was removed to his bed-chamber, when every medical aid was given, but 
uoavailingly ; at tw*a in the morning ho departed far heaven. 

“Such affliction is not reserved even for a foo ; but what rofuge is there agaiusb the 
deovo* X You are our friend, aud the honour and welfare of those whom the Maharu/> has 
left behind avo*now in your hamlH. Malmrao Kmhore Sing, oldoat son ot the Maharao deeoas 
cd, has boon plaoeff upon the throno. This ib written for the information of friendship* 
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where they held their coteries y of which Gordhun-das and Prithx Sing were 
the principals, moulding the new Maharao to their will, and from which the 
second brother, Bishen Sing, was excluded. Although the late piince had 
hardly ceased to breathe, before the animosities so long existing between the 
sons of the Regent burst forth, and threatened “war within the gates and 
although nothing short of the recovery of rights so long in abeyance was 
determined upon by the prince * yet, — and it will hardly be believed, — these 
Schemes escaped the vigilance of the Regent. 

The death of his friend and sovereign, added to care the infirmity, 
brought on a fit of illness, the" result of which was expected to crown the 
hopes of the parties \tfho were interested in the event ; and when, to their sur- 
prise and regret, he recovered, the plans of his prince and natural son were 
matured, and as notorious as the sun at noon to evety person of note but the 
Regent himself. He was not, indeed*, the first aged ruler, however renowned 
for wisdom, who had been kept in ignorance of the cabals of his family. It 
required a prophet to announce to David the usurpation of Adonijah and 
the same cause, which kept David ignorant that his son had supplanted him, 
concealed from the penetrating eye of Zalim Sing the plot which had for its 
object that his power should perish with him, and that his son Gurdhun 
should supersede the heir to his hereditary staff of office. S trail go as it 
must appear, the British agent acted the part of Nathan on this occasion, 
and had to break the intelligence to the man who had swayed for sixty years, 
with despotic authority, the destinies of Kotah, that his sons were arming 
against each other, and that his prince was determind that his wand ( chum) 
of power should (to speak in their metaphorical stylo) be consumed in the 
same pyre with himself whenever the “decree of Bhagwan” went forth. 

It was then that the supplemental articles, guaranteeing Madhu Sing in 
tHo succession to the regency, proved a stumbling-block in the path of our 
mediation between parties, the one called on to renounce that dear-bought 
power, the other determined to regain what time and accident had wrested 
from him. Had the emergency occurred while the predatory system was pre- 
dominant, not a whisper would have been raised; the point in all probability 
would never have been mooted : it would have been considered as a matter of 
course, where 

"Amurfythto Arourabli succcds.* 0 


that the Maharao Kishore should continue the same pupot in the hands of 
Madhtt Sing that his father had been in Zalim’s, This would have excited 
no surprise, nor would such a proceeding have afforded speculation for ono 
hour, Nay, the usurper might have advanced to the ulterior step ; and, like 
the Frank i naive du palais, have demanded of the pontiff of Nathdwarra, as 
did Pepin of Pope Zioharius, “whether ho who had the power, should not 
also have the title, of king f’f and the same plenary indulgeneo would have 
awaited tho first Jhala Raja of Kotah as was granted to the first of the Car- 
lovingian kings] It, therefore, became a matter of astonishment, especially 
to the unreflecting, whence' arose the general sympathy, amounting^ to etx- 


1 “Nathan spake unto Bathsheba, ‘hast thou not board that Adonrjah, the son of ‘ 
Rugitha, does reign, and David our Lord knoweth it not 

Aw* was the question propounded, and answered as Pepin orpaotod, regarding th* 
pf ^hihlerio, the lftst of the Merovingian race, r V *» * 
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thusiasm , towards this hitherto disregarded family, not only from chief ftnd 
peasant within the bounds of Harouti, and the foreign mercenary army raised 
and maintained by the Regent, but from the neighbouring princes and nobles, 
who had hitherto looked upon the usurpation in silence. 

A short explanation will solve what was then enigmatical, even to thoSe 
most interested m forming a just opinion. The practice of the moral virtues 
amongst any portion of civilized society may be uncertain, but there is one 
invariable estimate or standard of them in theory.* The policy of 1817 chang- 
ed the moral wifh the political aspect of Rajasthan. If, previous thereto, no 
voice was raised against usurpation and crime, it was because all hope that 
their condition could be ameliorated was extinct. But this was to them- a 
nyo, samvuty a ‘new era/ a day of universal regeneration. Was the sovereign 
not to look for the restoration of that power which had been guaranteed by 
treaty, — nor the chiefs to claim the restitution of their estates, — nor the pea- 
sant to hope for the lands now added to the crown domain ; — and were not 
all foreign potentates interested in calling for an example of retributive jus- 
tice for ministerial usurpation, however mildly exercised towards the prince ? 
With more rational than political argument, they appealed to our high notions 
of public justice to accomplish these objects. Unhappy position, in which cir- 
cumstances,—* nay, paradoxical as it may appear, political gratitude and jus- 
tice, — dictated a contrary cause, and marshalled British battalions in line with 
the retainers of usurpation to combat the lawful sovereign of the country ! 
The case was one of the most difficult that ever beset our policy in the East, 
which must always to a certain extent bo adapted to the condition of those 
with whom wc come in contact ; and perhaps, on this occasion, no caution or 
foresight could have averted the effects of this alliance. 

There is not a shadow of doubt that the supplemental articles of the 
treaty of Kotah, which pledged our faith to two parties in a manner which 
rendered its maintenance towards both an impossibility, produced consequeftpea 
that shook tho confUmc e of the people of Raj war m our political rectitude. 
They established two pageants instead of one, whose co-existence would* have 
been miraculous : still, as a measure ought not to be judged entirely by its 
results, wo shall endeavour to assign the true motive and character of the act,. 

Jf these articles were not dictated by good policy ; if they cannot be de- 
fended on tho plea of expediency $ if the omission in the original treaty of 
Docoinbor could wot bo supplied in March, without 'questioning the want of 
foresight of the farmer; ho might justify them on the ground that thay were 
ft concession to fecliugs of gratitude for important services, rendered at a mo- 
ment when the fate of our power in India was involved to an extent unpre- 
cedented sit) Co its origin. To effect a treaty with the Nestor of Rajwara,, wfts 
to ensure alliances with the rest of the states, which object was the very es- 
sence of kord Hfcsting*s poliSy. Thus, on general views, as well as for parti- 
cular reasons (for the resources of Kotah were absolutely indispensable;, the, 
co-oporntion of the Regent was a measure vitally important. Still it may* 
b® urged that as the Regent himself, from whatever motive, had allowed the 
time to go by when necessity might have compelled us to incorporate such 
nn article in tho original treaty was there no other mode ^ of reimbursing 
these services besides a guarantee which was an apple of discord ? The war , 
was at an end; and we might with justice have urged that 'the sfcato of Kotah/, 
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with which we had treated, had, in the destruction of all the powers of anar- 
chy and sharing in its spoils, fully reaped the reward of her services. Such 
an argument would doubtless have been diplomatically just ; but we were 
still revelling in the excitement of unparalleled success, to which Zalim 
had been no mean contributor, and the future ovil was overlooked in the 
feverish joy of the hour. Bat if cold expediency may not deem this a 
sufficient justification, we may find other reasons. When the author of the 
policy of 1817 had maturely adjusted his plans for the union of all tho settled 
governments iu a league gainst the predatory System, it became necessary 
to adopt a broad principle with respect to those with whom we had to treat. 
At such a moment he could not institute a patient investigation into the 
moral discipline of each state, or demand of those who wielded the 
power by what tenure they held their authority. It became, therefore, a 
matter of necessity to recognize those who were the rulers de facto> a principle 
which was publicly promulgated and universally acted upon. Whether we 
should have been justified in March, when all our wishes had been consum- 
ated, iu declining a proposal which we would most gladly have submitted 
to in December, is a question which we shall leave diplomatists to settle,* 
and proceed to relate the result of the measure. 

The counsellors of the new Maharao soon expounded to him the terms of 
the treaty, and urged him to demand its fulfilment according to its literal 
interpretaion. The politic deference, which the Regent had invariably shewn 
to the late prince, was turned skilfully into an offensive weapon against him. 
They triumphantly appealed to the tenth article of the treaty, “the Maharao, 
his heirs and successors, shall remain absolute rulers of their country * * and 
demanded how we could reconcile our subsequent determination to guarantee 
Jladhu Sing and his heirs in the enjoyment of power, which made him de 
facto , the prince, and “reduced the gadi of Kotah to a simple heap of cot- 
ton V 9 — with the fact before our eyes, that the seals of all the contracting 
parties were to the original treaty, but that of the supplemental articles the 
late Maharao died in absolute ignorance. 

All fiiendly intercourse between the prince and the Regent, and con- 
sequently with Madhu Sing, was soon at an end, and every effort was used 
whereby the political enfranchisement of the former could be accomplished. 
The eloquence of angels must have failed to check such hopes, still more to 
give a contrary interpretation to the simple language of the treaty, to which, 
with a judicious pertinacity, they confined themselves. It would be useless 
to detail the various occurrences ponding the reference to our Government. 
The prince would not credit, or affected not to cxedit, its determination, and 
founded abundant and not easily-refutable arguments upon its honour and 
justice. When told that its instructions were, “that no pretensions of the 
titular Raja can be entertained by us in opposition to our positive engage- 
ment with the Regent ; that he alone was considered as the head of the 


* The overture for these supplementary artiolos in all probability, originated not with the 
Regent, but with the son. Had the author (who was thou the medium of the political relational 
with Kotah) been consulted regarding their tendency, ho was as well aware then as wow, what 
he ought to have advised. Whether his feelings, alike excited by tho grand work in Which he 
bore no mean part, would have also clouded his judgment, it wero useless to discuss. It is 
sufficient, in all the spirit of candour, to suggest such reasons as may have led to a measure, 
the consequences of which have been so deeply lamented. 
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Rctah state, and the titular Raja no more deemed the ruler of Kotah, 
than the Raja of Satarra the lead of the Mahratbas, or the Great 
Mogul the emperor of Hindustan/ 1 the Maharao shut his ears against the 
representation of the Agent, and professed to regard the person who could 
compare his case to others so little parallel to it, as his enemy. While 
his brother, Prithi Sing, and Gordhun-das formed part of the council of 
Rishore Sing, it was impossible to expect that he would be brought to resign 
himself to his destiny : and he was speedily given to understand that 
the removal of both from his councils was indispensable. 

But as it was impossible to effect this without escalading the castle, in 
which operation the prince, in all human probability/ might have perished, 
lb was deemed advisable to blockade it and starve them into surrender.' 
When reduced to extremity, the Maharao took the determination of trusting 
his cause to the country, and placing himself at the head of a band of five hund- 
red horse, chiefly Haras, with the tutelary deity at his saddle-bow, with 
drums boating and colours flying, he broke through the blockade. Fortu- 
nately, no instructions had been given for resistance, and his cavalcade passed 
on to the southward unmolested. As soon as the movement was reported, 
the Agent hastened to tho Regent's camp, which he found in confusion ; and 
demaned of tho veteran what steps he had taken, or meant to take, to prevent 
the infection spreading. His conduct, at such a crisis, was most embarrass- 
ing. Beset by scruples, real or affected, the Agent could only obtain ill- 
timed if not spurious declarations of loyalty * ‘'that he would cling to bis 
sovereign’s skirts, and chalcri Icar (serve him) y that he would rather 
retire to Nathdwarra, than blacken his face by any treason towards his 
master. 11 Rejoiced at the mere hint of a sentiment which afforded the least 
presage of the only mode of cutting th Gordian knot of our policy, the 
Agent eagerly replied, “there was no earthly bar to his determination, which 
ho had only to signify/; but abhorring duplicity and cant at such a moment, 
whon action of the most decisive kind was required, and apprehensive of tho 
cousequ^nccs of five hundred unquiet spirits being thrown loose on a society 
so lately disorganized, ho hastily bid tho veteran adieu, and galloped to over- 
take tho prince's cavalcade. lie found it bivouacked at the Rmglari , a 
country-seat six miles south of the capital. His followers and their horses, 
intermingled, wore scattered in groups outside tho garden-wall; and the 
ptinoe, his chiefs, and advisers, were in the palace, deliberating on their 
future operations. There was no tirno for ceremony ; and he reached the as- 
sembly before he could be annouced. The rules ot etiquette and courtesy 
wore not lost oven amidst impending strife : though the greeting was short, 
a warm expostulation with the prince and tho chiefs was delivered with 
rapidity ; and tho latter were warned that their position placed them in 
direct enmity to tho^ British government, and that, without being enabled to 
benefit their sovereign, they Involved Ihemsolves in destruction. The court- 
esy which those bravo men had a right to was changed into hitter reproof, a» 
tho Agent turned to Gordhun-das, whom he styled a traitor to his father, 
and from whom his prince could expect no good, guided as he was solely by 
interested motives, and warned him that punishment of no common kina 
awaited him. His hand was on his sword in an instant ; but the action be- 
ing met by a smile of contempt, and his insolent replies passing unheeded, 
the Agent, turning to tho prince, implored him to reflect before the doo^ 
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would be closed to accommodation ; pledging himself, at the same time, to 
every thing that reason and his position could demand, except the surrender 
of the power of the Regent, which our public faith compelled ns to maintain ; 
and that the prince’s dignity, comforts, and happiness, should be sedulously 
consulted. While he was wavering, the Agent called aloud, "the prince’s 
horse!” and taking his arm, Kishore Sing suffered himself to be led to it, 
observing as he mounted, “ I rely implicitly on your friendship ” His brother, 
Pnthwi Sing, spoke-, the chiefs maintained silence; and the impetuosity of 
Gordhun and one or two of the coterie was unheeded. The Agent rode sido 
by side with the prince, surrounded by his hands, in perfect silence, and in 
this way they re-entered the castle, nor did the Agent quit him till he 
replaced him on his gadi, when he reiterated his expressions of desire for his 
welfare, but urged the necessity of his conduct to the imperious circumstances 
of his position ; and intimated that both his brother and Gordhun-das must 
be removed from his person, the latter altogether from Harouti. This was in 
the middle of May ; and in June, after the public deportation of Gordhu-das 
as state-criminal to Delhi, and ample provision being made for the prince and 
every member of his family, a public reconciliation took place between him 
and the l^egent. 

The meeting partook of the nature of a festival, and produced a spon- 
taneous rejoicing the populace with the fondest acclamations, crowding 
every avenue to the palace by which the Regent and his son were to pass. 
The venerable Zalina appeared like their patriarch ; the princes as disobedient 
children sueing for _ forgiveness. . They advanced bending to embrace his 
knees, whilst he, vainly attempting to restrain this reverential salutation to 
his ago and to habit, endeavoured by the same lowly action to shew his 
sovereing. Experessions, in keeping with such forms of affection and respect 
from the Maharao, of honour and fidelity from the guardian of his father* 
and himself, were exchanged with all the fervour of apparent sincerity. An- 
omalous condition of human affairs ! strange perversity, which prevented this 
momentary illusion from becoming a permanant reality ! 

This much-desired reconciliation was followed on the 8th of Sawun, or 
17th August A. D. 1820, by the solemnities of a public installation of the 
Maharao on the gadioi his ancestors : a pageantry which smoothed as- 
perities for the time, and in giving scope to the munificence of the Regent, 
afforded to the mass, who judge only by the surface of things^ a theme for 
approbation. We leave for another place* the details of this spectacle ; mo- 
rely observing •that the representative of the British government was the first 
( following the priest ) to make the tika 9 or unction of s >vereignty-J- on the 
forehead of the prince ; and having tied on the jewels, consisting of aigrette, 
necklace and bracelets he girded on, amidst salutes of ordnance, the sword of 
investiture. The Maharao with an appropriate speech, presented one hun- 
dred and one gold mohurs as the nuzzur or fine of relief, professing his hom* 
age to the British government. At the same time a khelax or dress of hon- 
our was presented, in the] name of the Governor general of India, to the 


* ^ he details of this ceremony -will bo given in the Personal Narativo. 
f Anointing appears to have been, in all ages, the mode of installation. The unguent 
on ^iis occasion is of sandal-wood and utr of roses made into a pasto, or very thiok ointment, 
ol which a little is placed upon the forehead with the middle finger of the right hand. 



tiegenfc, for whldli he made a suitable acknowledgfofefal* and nuzzuv of twen- 
ty five gold mohurs; 

Madhii Sirig theh fulfilled the Functions of hereditary Fonjdar, marking 
the tilca, girding on the swOrd, and presenting the gift of accession, Which 
Was returned by the Maharao presenting to Madhu Sing the hhdai Of ul- 
)im4te succession to the regency : the grand difficulty to overcome, and which 
Originated ill these differences. The Agent remained an entire month after 
;he ceremo ty, to strengthen the good feeling thus begun ; to adopt the Ma- 
larao’s mind to the position in which an imperious destiny had p laded him j 
md also to impress On the successor to the regency thc.dangerous responsibi- 
ity Of the trust which a solemn treaty had guaranteed, if by his supineness* 
vant of feeling or misconduct, it were violated. On the 4th September, 
irevious to leaving Kotah, the Agent w\s present at another meeting of 
ill the parties, when there was as much appearance of cordiality manifested 
ts could be expected in so difficult a predicament. The old Regent, MaharaO* 
ihe Madhu Sing joined hands in reciprocal forgiveness of the past, each utter- 
ng a solemn asseveration that he would Cultivate harmony for the future: 

It was on this occasion that the Regent performed two deliberate acts* 
yhich appear suitable accompaniments to the close of his political life, both 
s respects his princeand his subjects. He had prepared a covenant of surety 
or his old and faithful servants after his death* demanding the Maharao’s, his* 
on Madhu Sing's, and the Agent's signatures thereto, stipulating that “if 
tis successor did not choose to employ their services, they should be free agents, 
>e called to no account for the past, but be permitted to reside wherever they 
iloased." The Maharao and Madhu Siftg having signed the deed, the Bri^ 
ish «gent> at the desire of the Regent, placed his signature as a guarantee 
>r its execution. In this act* we nob only have proof that to the last the 
tagent maintained the supremacy of his master, but evidence of the fears 
e entertained respecting the conduct of his successor; 

The other act was a brilliant victory over the most inveterate habit of hi# 
ge and country, — * the revocation of mnd 9 Or forced contributions, through* 
ufc the dominion of Kotab* This spontaneous abolition of a practice a so 
eeply rOoted in Rajasthan, is another proof of the Regent, and of his desire* 
) conciliate the Opinions of the protecting power, as to the duties of prinde# 
wards their subjects, duties! regarding which, as he said, “theoretically iW 
re not ignorant-, and on which he has oft'*n foroibty descanted before hi# 
>ns, whilst laying down rules oi conduct when he should bo no mdre* At 
ich moments, he entered fully and with energy into his own conduct*, con- 
emning it ; pointing out its inevitable results, and the benefits he had obserV* 
1 to attend an opposite cause of action. ‘ My word, son, was not worth 
copper,* he Would s»y,**but now nobody would refuse any thing to old 
alim * It was, therefore, as much from a conviction of the benefit to himself 
id the State which would attend the renunciation of this tax, as with a view 
* courting golden opinion, that he oommaded a stone to be raised in the chief 
>wn of every district of his country, on which was inscribed the edict of per* 
jiual abolition of dind t with the denunciation of eternal Vengeance on who** 
ter should revoke it. The effigies of the sun, the moon, the cow, and the 
eg, animals reverenced or exocrated by all classes, were carVed in relief, to 
itest the imprecation* 
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Such was the pacific termination of a contest for authority, 'which threat- 
ened to deluge Kotah with blood. Whether we had a right to hope that 
such high and natural pretensions could rest satisfied with the measures of 
conciliation and concession that were pursued, the sequel will disclose to those 
who judge only by results. 


CHAPTER XI, 


Banishment of Gordhun-das t the natural son of the Regent* — Bis reappearance 
in Malwa. — Consequent renewal of dissensions at Kotah . The troops 

muting and join the Maharao. — 'The Regent assaults the castle. — Flight 
of the Maharao and party . — Reception at Boondi . The Maharao' s se- 
condbr other j oins theRegent m — Gordhun-das 9 attempt to join the Maharao 
frustrated — The Maharao leaves Boondi . — Qenearl sympathy for him . — 
He arrives at Brindalun. — Intrigues of Gordhun-das and superior native 
officers of the British Government who deceive the Maharao. — Returns to 
Kotah at the head of a force — Summons the Haras to his standard • 
Bis demands. — Supplemental article of the treaty considered . — Embar- 
rassing conduct of the Regent. — The Maharao refuses all mediation 
His ultimatum . — British troops march. — Junction with the Regent. Attack 
the Maharao.— His defeat and flight . — Death of his brother Prithwi 
Sing . — Singular combat. — Amnesty proclaimed . — T he Bara chiefs re- 
turn to their families . — T he Maharao retires to the temple of CrisJma in 
Mewar. — Negotiation for his return. — Satisfactory termination . — Reflec- 
tions on these civil wars. — Character and death of Zalim Sing, 

The sole measure of severity which arose out of those commotions was 
exercised on the natural son of the Regent, who was banished in face of open 
day from the scene of his turbulent intrigue. Gordhun-das, or, as his father 
styled him, “Gordhun-ji,” was the ‘child of love’ and of his old ago, and to 
his mother the Regent it is said left the most nrdent attachment* Tho perpe- 
tual banishment of this firebrand was essential to tranqpaility ; yet, notwith- 
standing his misdeeds, j olitical and filial, it was feared that the sentiments of 
the Jewish monarch rather than the sternness of the Roman father would 
have influenced the Rajpoot regent whoso bearing, when the sentence of 
condemnation was enforced, was to be regarded as the tost of a suspicion that 
the Maharao had been goaded to his course through this channel by ulterior 
views which he dired not openly promulgate. But Zalim’s fiat was worthy 
of a Roman and. sufficed to annihilate suspicion — ‘‘Let tho air of Harouti 
never more be tainted by his presence,” Delhi and Allahabad wero the cities 
fixed upon from which he was to select his fhture residence, and unfortu- 
nately the first whs chosen, Here ho resided with his family upon a pension 
sufficiently liberal and had a range abundantly excursive for exercise, at- 
tended by some horsemen furnished by the British local authority, 

About the close of 1821, premission was imprudently granted to the 
exile to visit Malwa, to fulfil a marriage contract with an illegitimate dau- 
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ghter of the chieftain of Jabboa. Scarcely had he set hia foot in that town, 
w;hen symptoms of impatience, in lieu of perfect tranquillity, began to be 
visible at Kotah, and a correspondence both there and at Boondi was hardly 
detected, before a spirit of revolt was reported to have infected the tried 
veterans of the Regent. Syef Alii, the commander of the ‘royals’ ( Raj Pultun) 
an officer of thirty years' standing distinguished for bis zeal, fidelity, and 
gallantry, was named as having been gained over to the cause of his nominal 
sovereign. This was looked upon as a slander ; but too wise entirely to 
disregard it, the Regent interposed a force between the disaffected battalion 
and the castle which brought the matter to issue. The Maharao immedia- 
tely proceeded by water and conveyed Syef Alii and a part of his battalion 
to the palace ; which was no sooner reported, than the blind Regent put him- 
self into his litter, and headed a force with which he attacked the remainder# 
while two twenty-four pounders, mounted on a cavalier, which commanded 
not only every portion of the city, but the country on both sides the Chum- 
bul, played upon the castle. In the midst of this firing ( probably unexpect- 
ed ), the Maharao, his brother Prithwi Sing, and their adherents, took the 
boat, crossed the river, and retired to Boondi, while the remainder of the 
mutinous ‘royals’ laid down their arms. By this energetic conduct, the new 
attempt upon his power was dissolved as soon as formed, and the gadi of tha 
Haras was abandoned, Bishen Sing escaped from bis brothers in the midst 
of the fray, and joined the Regent, whose views regarding him, in this crisis 
however indirectly manifested, could not be mistaken * but our system of 
making and unmaking kings in these distant regions, though it may have 
enlarged our power, had not added to our reputation ; and the Agent had 
the most rooted repugnance to sanction the system in the new range of our 
alliances, however it might have tended to allay the discord which prevailed, 
or to free the paramount power from the embarrassment in which its depio- 
matic realtions had placed it ; and from whence there wns no escape without 
incurring the too just reproach of violating the conditions wo had imposed. 
Common decency forbade our urging the only plea we could in forming the 
treaty, namely, our considering the prince as a mero phantom $ and if we 
had been bold enough to do so, the roply would have been the same : ‘‘why 
did you treat with a phantom V 9 while he would have persisted in the literal 
interpretation of the bond. 

There was but one way to deal with the perplexity — to fulfil the spirit 
of the treaty by which public peace would be ensured. Instructions were 
sent to the prince of Boondi, that thore was no restraint upon his perfor- 
ming the rites of hospitality and kindred to tho fugitive princes, but that 
ho would be personally responsible if ho permitted them to congregate troops 
for the purpose of hostility against the Regent : while, at the same time/ tho 
commander of the British troops at Nemuch desired to interpose a light 
corps on the line of Jabboa and Boondi, and to capture Clordhumdas, dead 
or alive, if ho attempted to join the Maharao. He howover, contrived through 
the intricacies of the plateau, to elude tho well-arranged plan ; butftndiri’g 
that the prince of Booudi had the same determination, he made direct tor 
Marwar, where being also denied an asylum, ho had no alternative but to 
return to Delhi, and to a more strict mrwilhnce. This however, may have 
been concortod ; for soon after, the Maharao broke ground from Boondi, 
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giving out a pilgrimage to Brindabun ; it was hoped that the tranquillity 
and repose he would find amidst the fanes of his tutelary deity, Biijnath-ji* 
might tempt a mind prone to religious seclusion, to pass his days there. 
While he remained at Boondi, public opinion was not at all manifested ; the 
diatanoe was trifling to Kotah, and being wiih the head of his race, the acn 
wa3 deemed only one of those hasty ebullitions so common in those countries, 
and which would be followed by reconciliation, But as soon as the prince 
moved northward, expectation being excited that his cause would meet atten- 
tion elsewhere, he had letters of sympathy and condolence from every chief of 
the country, and the oustomary attentions to sovereignty were paid by those 
through whose states he passed, with the sole exception of that most con- 
tiguous to our provinces, Bhurtpoor. The prince of this celebrated place sent 
a deputation to the frontier, excusing himself on account of his age and blind- 
ness j but the Hara princes, knowing what was due from a Jat zemindar, 
however favoured by the accession of fortune repelled with disdain both his 
gifts and his mission, For this haughiy, notunbecoming maintenance of 
precedent, the Maharao was warned off the bounds of Bhuitpoor. Having 
remained some time among the “groves of Vrija," there was reason to believe 
that the canticles of Jeydeva had rendered an earthly crown a mere bauble 
in the eyes of the abdicated Hara and that the mystical effusions of Kniya 
and Radha had eradicated all remembrance of the rhapsodies of Chund and 
the glories of the Chohan : he was accordingly left at discretion to wander 
where he listed. As it was predicted, he soon felt the difference between 
his'past and present mode of life, surrounded by a needy crew in a strange 
land ; and towards the middle of April he had reached Muttra, on his return 
from Brindabun to Kotah. But his evil genius, in the shape of Gordhun-das, 
had destined this should not be ; and withstanding the rigorous surueillcLnc* 
or in fact, imprisonment, which had been enjoined, this person found an op- 
portunity to carry on cabals with natives of high rank and offiof . 

Intrigues multiplied, and false hopes were inspired through these impure 
channels whioh were converted by his corrupt emissaries into fountain-heada 
of political control, superseding the only authorized medium of communica- 
tion between the misguided piince and the paramount power. Aecoiding, by 
having collected additional troops iibout him, he commenced his march to 
Harouti, giving out to the chiefs through whose dominions he passed, that 
he was returning by the consent of the paramount power for the resumption 
of all his sovereign rights, so long in abeyance, Men with badges in his tra- 
in, belonging to the persons alluded to, and an ageut from the native trea- 
surer of Delhi, who supplied the prince with funds, gave a colour of truth 
which deceived the country, and produced ardent expressions of desire for 
his sucoes3. As he proceeded, this force increased, and he reached the Ohum- 
bul, towards the close of the monsoon 1821 , with about three thousand men. 
Having Crossed the river, he issued his summons, in a language neither to fye 
misunderstood nor disobeyed by a Rajpoot 5 he conjured them by thero all- 
egiance to join his cause, "that of seeking justice according to the treaty.” an4 
the call was obeyed by every Hara of tho country. His oonduct afforded the 
most powerful illustration of the Rajpoot’s theory of fidelity, fer even those 
closely connected by ties of blood and by every species of benefit, withdrow from 
the Regent, to whom they owed every thing in order to join their hereditary 
mid lawfuJ prince, whom some had never seen, and of whom they knew no- 
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thing. Negotiation, and expostulation the most solemn and earnest on the 
personal dangers he was incurring were carried on, and even public tran- 
quillity was hazarded, rather than have recourse to the last argument which 
was the less necessary as universal peace reigned around us and the means 
of quelling revolt were at hand. An entire month was thus consumed : 
but the ultimatum* left no means of putting a stop to increasing disorders 
but that appeal which from various considerations had been so long 
delayed. 

The tried troops of the Regent could not be depended on ; he confessed 
it ; and in this confession, what an evidence is afforded of the nature of his 
rule, and of the homage to immutable justice in all parts of the world ! Every 
corps, foreign, or indigenous, was ready to range on the side of .legitimate 
authority against the hand which had fed and cherished them.' So com- 
pletely did this feeling pervade every part of the political fabric, that the Re- 
gent himself said, in his forcible manner, on his escape from the danger, “even 
the clothes on his back smelt of treason to It was hoped that “the 

wisdom which ca led aloud (even) in the streets' 1 would not be disregarded 
by the veteran ; that disgust at such marks of perfidy would make him spurn 
from him the odium of usurpation, and thus free the paramount power from 
a situation the most painful and embarrassing. Abundant opportunities were 
afforded, and hints Were given that ho alone could cut the knot, which Other- 

* Letter of Maharao Kishore Sing aocomapanying counter-ai tides presented to Capt. 
Tod dated Asoj bad Panchrnee or 16th September, “Camp Meanoh. ,, 

( Afrer complements. ) 

Chand Khan has often expressed a desire to know what weTe my expectation. These 
had been alroady sent to you by my vakeels .'lirxa Mohutnad Alle Beg and Lalla Salik Ratu f 
1 again sond you the Schedule of articles. According to their purporc you will act. Do me 
justice as the repersentative of the Btibish Government and let the master and the Servant 
as Servant j this is the case every where else and is not hidden from you. 

Articles, tho fulfilment of which was demanded by Maharao Kishor Sing and accom- 
panying his letter of 16th September. 

I, According to the treaty cxcoutod at Delhi in the time of Maharao OmediSing. I 
will abide, 

2. 1 have every confidence in Nana-ji Zalim Sing ♦ in like manner as he served Mshaiao 
Orned Sing so he will serve me. I ngroe to his administration of affairs j but between Madhu 
l^ing and myself suspicions and doubts exist ; we can never agree ; therefore, I will give him 
a jngotr j there let him remain. His eon, Baj.pa Lall, shall remain with mo, and in the same 
way as < thor ministers conduct state business before their princes, so shall he before me, I, 
the master, he, tlio servant j and if as tho servant he acts, it will abide from generation to 
generation, 

3. To the English Government and other principalities, whatever letters aro addressed 
shall be with my concurrence and advioo. 

4, Surety for his life, and also for mine, must bo guaianfcoed by the English Govern* 

meat. 

tf. I shall allot a jogeer for Prithwi Sing (the Maharao’s brother), at which he will reside. 
The establishments to reside with him and my brother Btehen Sing shall be of my nomination. 
Besides, to my kinsmen sod clansmen according, to their rank, I shall give jageers, and they 
shall, according to ancient usage, be In attendance upon me, 

6. My person*! or kbas guards to the amount of three thousand, with Bappa Lall (the 
Regent’s grandsoD) shall remain in attendance. 

V, Tho amount of the collections of ihe oounlty shall all bo deposited in the RitTien 
fiindur (general treasury) and thence expenditure made. 

8. Tho killedars (commandants) of all the forts shall be appointed by me, and the army 
shall b$ under my ordors. He (tho Regent :) may desire the officers of Government to execute 
his commands, but it shall be with my advice and sanction. 

These are the Articles I desire * they are according to the rules for government (r<w\ 
tvef)— Mithi Asod Panohraee, S. 878 (1822). 
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wise must be severed by the sword. But all was fruitless ; “ho stood upon 
his bond,* and the execution of the treaty. The Maharao, his nominal so- 
vereign, took the same ground, and even sent a copy of the treaty to the 
Agent, tauntingly asking whether it was to he recognized or not? All this 
embarrassment would have been avoided, had the supplemental articles been 
embodied in the original treaty * then the literal interpretation and its spirit 
would not have been at variance,' nor have afforded a pretext to reproach the 
paramount power with a breach of faith and justice : charges winch cannot 
in fact be supported* inasmuch as the same contracting parties, who executed 
the original document, amended it by this supplemental deed. The dispute 
then resolves itself in to’ a question of expediency, already touched on, viz, 
whether we* might not have provided better for the future, ai)d sought out 
other modes' of reward for services we had acknowledged, than the mainfcanr 
anceoftwo pageants of sovereignty, both acknowledged, the one defacto^ 
the other de jurei It was fortunate, however, that the magnitude of the 
titular princess pretensions placed him completely in opposition to the other 
contracting parties, inasmuch as he would not abide by either the spirit or 
the letter of the treaty or its supplement, in the most modified sense. His 
demand for f< a personal guard of three thousand ©f his kinsmen, that he mi- 
ght allot estates at pleasure to his chiefs, appoint the governors of fortresses, 
and be head of the army,” was a victual repudiation of every principle of 
the alliance; while the succession to the administrative powers of the state, 
secured to the issue of the Regent, was made to depend on his pleasure : ra^ 
ther a frail tenure whether in Europe or Rajpootana, 

Every thing that could be done to withdraw the infatuated prince from 
the knot of evil advisers and fiery spirits who daily flocked to his standard 
carrying with them their own and their ancestors’ wrongs, being ineffectual 
and hopeless, the troops which had been called upon to maintain the treaty 
moved forward in combination with the army of the Regent. As the f rco 
•reached the Caly Sind, which alone divided the rivals for power, torrents of 
rain, which during several days swelled it to an impassable flood, afforded 
more time to try all that friendship or prudence could urge to save the Ma~ 
harao from the impending ruin. But all was vain ; ho saw the storm, and 
invited its approach with mingled resolution and despair, proclaiming the 

submissive obedience to the paramount power, and avowing a conviction 
of the good intentions and friendship of its representative ; but to every re- 
monstrance he replied, “what* was life without honour ; what was a sovereign 
without authority ? Death, or the full sovereignty of his ancestors 1* 

The conduct of the Regent; was not less perplexing than that of the 
prince; for while he affected still to talk of fealty, °to preserve his white broad 
from stain,” he placed before him the ample shield of the treaty, although he 
expected that his p<>wer should be maintained without any active measures 
on his own part for its defence : a degree of irresponsibility not for a moment 
to be tolerated. It was in vain he hinted at the spirit, more than doubtful, to 
bis army; that in tho moment of conflict they might turn their guns against 
us ; even this he was told we would hazard: and, it was added, if ho dosir- 
Wl, at a whatever cost, to preserve the power guaranteed to his famly, ho must 
act offensively a? well as defensively ; for it would shortly, bo too late to talk 
of reconciling fealty with the preservation of his powor. Tho wily Regont 
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desired to have his work done for him; to have all the benefit which the 
alliance compelled us to afford, with none of the obloquy it entailed*. The 
Agent had some hope, even at the twelfth hour, that rather than incur the 
opprobrium of the world, and the penalty denounced against the violation of* 
swctmdhwma, in committing to the chance of battle the lives of all those to 
whom he was protector, he would draw back and compromise his power , but 
the betrayal of his half-formed designs in hypocritical cant adapted only for 
the multitude, soon dispelled the illusion • and though there was a strong in- 
ternal struggle, the love of dominion overcame every" scruple. 

The combination of the troops was discussed in his presence and that of 
his officers ; and in order that unity of action might he insured, a British 
officer was at his request attached to his force.* 

At daybreak on the 1st of October, the troops moved down to the attack. 
The Regent’s army consisted of eight battalians of infantry, With thirty^two 
pieces of cannon and fourteen strong pciegas, or squadrons of horse. Of these, 
five battalions, with fourteen pieces and ten squadrons, composed the ad- 
vance ; while the rest Formed a reserve with she Regent in person, five hun- 
dred yards in the rear. The British troops, consisting of two weak battalions 
and six squadrons of cavalry, with a light battery of horse-artillery, formed 
on the right of the Regent's force as it approximated to the Maharao’s posi- 
tion. The ground over which the troops moved was an extensive plain, 
gradually shelving to a small shallow stream, whence it again rose rather 
abruptly. The Maharao’s camp was placed upon arising ground, a - short 
distance beyond the stream : he left his tents standing, and had disposed 
his force on the margin of the rivulet, The “Royals/’ who had deserted 
their old master, with their leader. Syef Alii, were posted ©n the left ; 
the Maharao with the elite, a band of full five hundred Hara cavaliers* 
upon the right, and the interval was filled by a tumultuous rabble. The 
combined force was permitted to choose its position, within two hundred 
yards of the foe, without the slightest demonstration of resistance or rotr&at.- 
The Agent took advantage of the pause to request the British commander to 
halt the whole line, in order that he might make a last attempt to withdraw 
the infatuated prince and his devoted followers from the perils that confront- 1 
ed them. ' He advanced midway between the lines, and offered the -same* 
conditions and an amnesty to all ; to conduct add replace the prfnde on the* 
gadi of his ancestors with honour. Yet, notwithstanding ruin stared him in 
the faco, ho receded from none of his demands ; he insisted on the mm qua • 
non, and would only re-enter Kotah surrounded by three thousand of hie 
Hara kinsmen. During the quarter of an hour allowed him to deliberate ere 
the sword should bo drawn, movements in position on both sides took piaoe ; 
the Staharao's chosen band, condensing all their force on the right, apposed 
the Regent’s advanoc, while the British * troops formed ' so in eokeUen 
enfilade their dense masses. ^ 

The time having expired, and not an iota of the pretensions being abat- 
ed, the signal, as agreed 'upon, was given, and the action commenced by a 
discharge of cannon and fire-arms from the Regent’s whole line, immediately 
followed by tho horse-artillery on the right, w ith all the gallantry that has 

# Lieutonant M* Millan of the 5th rogt, Native tnftmtry, voltmteered for this duty, and 
performed it as might have boon expected from an officer of his gallantry and oohditot. 
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tev i* distinguished the Haras, they acted as at Futtiabad and Dhtflpodr, fihd 
bh rged the Regent’s line, when Several were killed at the Very rauazle of ttte 
guns and but for the advance df three squadrons of British cavalry tfould 
have turned his left flank* and probably penetrated to the resetve, where the 
Regent was in person.* Defeated in this design, they had no resource but a 
precipitate retreat from the unecjunl conflict, and the Maharao, surrounded 
by a gole of about four hundred horse, all Haras, his kinsmen, retired acfosg 
the stream, and halted on the rising ground about half a mile distant, while 
his auxiliary foot broke and dispersed in all directions. The British troops 
rapidly Crossed the strerm, and while the infantry made a movement to cut 
off retreat from the*south, two squadrons were commanded to charge the 
Maharao. Determined not to act offensively, even in this emergency he 
adhered to his resolution, and his band awaited in a dense mass and immove- 
able attitude the troops advancing with rapidity against them, disdaining td 
fly and yet too proud to yield. A British officer headed each troop ; they and 
those they led had been accustomed to see the foe fly from the shock - 9 but 
they were Pindarris, not Rajpoots. The band stood like a wall of adamant ; 
our squadrons rebounded from the shook, leaving two brave youthsf dead on 
the spot* and their gallant commanded was saved by a miracle, being stunn- 
ed by a blow which drove in his casque, his reins cut, and the arm raised to 
give the coup de grace , when a pistol shot from his orderly levelled his assail- 
ant. The whole wa3 the work of an instant* True to the determination he 
expressed, the Maharao, satisfied with repelling the charge, slowly moved off ; 
hor was it till the horse-artillery again closed, and poured rdund and grapd 
into the dense body, that they quickened their retreat ; while, as three fresh 
Squadrons had formed for the charge, they reached the mulch i fields, amongst 
the dense crops of which they were lost. 

Prjthwi Sing, younger brother of the prince, impelled by that heroic 
spirit which is the birthright of a Hara, and aware that Harouti could no 
longer be a home for him while living, determined at least to find a grave in 
her soil. He returned, with about five and twenty followers, to certain des- 
truction, and was found in a field of Indian corn as the line advanced, alive, 
but grievously wounded. He was placed in a litter, and, escorted by some 
of Skinner’s horse, was conveyed to the camp. Here he was sedulously at- 
tended; but medical skill was of no avail, and he died the next day. His 
demeanour was dignified and manly ; he laid the blame upon destiny, express- 
ed no wish for life, and said, looking to the tree near the tent, that *his 
ghost would be satisfied in contemplating therefrom the fields of his fore- 
fathers.” His sword and ring had been taken from bim by a trooper, but his 
dagger, pearl necklace, and other valuables, he gave in charge to the Agent, 
to whom he bequeathed the oare of his son, the sole heir to the empty 
honours of the sovereignty of Kotah. 

It was not from any auxiliary soldier that the prince received his death- 
wound; it was inflicted by a lance, propelled with unerring force from behind, 
penetrating the lungs, the point appearing through the chest* He said it 

* Tho author, who placed himself on tho extreme left of the Rogont's Jin c, to bo a check 
ppon the dubious conduct of his troops, particularly noted this intended movement, which 
^vas frustrated only by Major Kennedy's advance. 

+ Lieutenants Clarke and Road, of tho Fourth Rogt. Light Cavalry. 

$ Ma,jor now Lt, Col. JT. Itidgo, C- B. 
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“fras a ire Vengeful blow from some determined hand, as he felt the njWeled 
point twisted in the wound to ensure its being mortal; Although the squad- 
rons of tho Regent joined in the pursuit, yet hot a man of them dared to 
coine to close quarters with their enemy; it was therefore supposed that some 
treacherous arm had mingled with his men, and inflicted the blow which 
relieved the Regent from the chief enemy to his son and successor. 

The Maharao and his band were indebted For safety to the forest of corn* 
so thick, lofty, aud luxuriant, that even his elephant was lost sight of. Thia 
shelter extended to the rivulet, only five miles in advance, which forms the 
boundary of Harouti; but it was deemed sufficient to ‘drive him out of the 
Kotah territory, whoro alone his presence oould be dangerous. The infantry, 
and foreign levies, who had no moral courage to sustain them, fled for their 
lives, and many were cut to pieces by detached iroops of our cavalry. 

Tho calm undaunted valour ot the Maharao and his kin could not fail to 
extort applause from th?se gallant minds which can admire the bravery 
of a foe, though few of those who had that day to confront them were award 
of the mpral courage which sustain© 1 their opponents, and which converted 
their ms ineriico into an almost impassable barrier. 

But although the gallant conduct of the prince and his kin Was 'in keep- 
ing with tho valour so often recorded in these annals, and now, alas ! almost 
tho solo inheritance of tho Haras, there was one specimen of devotion which 
wo dare not pass over, comparable with whatever is recorded of the fabled 
traits of heroism of Greece or Rome, Tho physiognomy of the country has 
been already described ; the plains, along which the combined force advanced, 
gradually shelved to the brink of a rivulet whose opposite bank rose perpendi- 
cularly, forming as it were the buttress to a tablc-land of gentle activity. 
The Regent’s battalions were advancing in columns along this precipitous 
bank, when their attention was arrested by Several shots fired from an 
isolated hillock rising out of tho plain aoross the stream /. r ’>hout any 
order, but as by a simultaneous impulse, tho whole lino J ahud, to gsasn at 
two audacious individuals, who appeared determined to make their mouna a 
fortress, A minute or two passed in mute surprise, when t ho word was given 
to move on ; but scarcely was it uttered, ere several wounded from the head 
of the column were pa sing to the roar, and shots began to be exchanged very 
briskly, at least twenty in return for one* But tho long matchlocks of the 
two heroes told every time in our lengthened lino, while thoy seemed to have 
* 4 a charmed lif^,” and the shot foil like hail around thorn innocuous, one con- 
tinuing to load behind tho mound, while tho other fired with deadly aitn, At 
length, two twelve-pounders were unlimbered ; and as the shot whistled round 
their ears* both rose on the very pinnacle of tho mound, and made a profound 
salaam ter this compliment to ’their valouf; which ddne, they continued to 
load and lire, whilst entire platoons blamed upon them. Although moro u ui 
had suffered, an irresistible impulse was felt to save these gallant men 5 orders 
were given to cease firing, and the force was directed to move on, unless any 
two individuals choso to attack then/’ manfully hand to hand. The words 
were scarcely uttered when two young Hohillas drew their sword*, 'prung 
down the and soon cleared the space between them and tho logmen 
AH was deep anxiety as thoy mounted -to tho assault'; but whether their phy* 
sioal frame W&s less vigorous, or their enotjjics’were J exhausted by Wounds 0 H 
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by their peculiar situation, these btave defenders fell otl the mount, wW#3 
they disputed the march of ten battalions of infantry and twenty pieces of 
cannon.* They were Haras liBut Zalim was the cloud which interposed bet- 
ween them and their fortunes^, and to remove it, they courted the destruc- 
tion which at length overtook them. 

The entire devotion which the vassalage of Harouti manifested for the 
cause of the Maharao, exemplified, as before observed, the nature and extent 
of swamdherma or fealty, which has been described as the essential quality of 
the Rajpoot character ; while, at the same time, it illustrates the severity of 
the Regent’s yoke. Even the chief who negotiated the treaty could not resist 
the defection (one of his sons was badly wounded) although he enjoyed estates 
under the Regent which his hereditary rank did not sanction, besides being 
connected with him by marriage- 

The Maharao gained the Parbutty, which, it is said, he swam over. He 
had scarcely reached the shore when his horse dropped dead from a gray© shot* 
wound. With about three hundred horse he retired upon Baroda, We had 
no vengeance to execute; we could not, therefore, consider the brave men, 
who abandoned their homes and their families from a principle of honour, in 
the light of the old enemies of our power, to be pursued and exterminated. 
They had, it is true, confronted us in the field ; yet only defensively, in a cause 
at least morally just and seemingly sanctioned by authorities which they 
could not distrust. 

The pretensions so long opposed to the treaty were thus signally and 
efficiently subdued. The chief instigators of the revolt were for ever re- 
moved, one by death, the other by exile ; and the punishment which overtook 
the deserters from the regular forces of the Regent would check its repetition* 
Little prepared for the reverse of that day, the chiefs had made no provision 
against it, and at our word every door m Rajwarra would have been closed 
against^ them. ^ But it was not deemed a case for confiscation, w one which 
should involve in proscription a whole community, impelled to the commission 
of crime by a variety of circumstances which they could neither resist nor 
control, and to which the most crafty views had contributed/)* The Ma- 
harao’s camp being left standing, all his correspondence and records fell into 
our hands, and developed such complicated intrigues, such consummate kna* 
very, that he, and the brave men who suffered from espousing his pretensions’, 
were regarded as entitled to every commiseration*;): As, soon, therefore, as 
the futility of their pretensions was disclosed, by the veil being thus rudely 
torn from their eyes, they manifested a determination to submit. The Re- 
gent was instructed to grant a complete amnesty, and to announce to the 

* Idcut, (now Captain) M ‘Millan and the Author were the only officers, I believe, who 
witnessed the singular scene. 

t In a letter, addressed by some of I ho principal chiefs to the Regent, through the 
Agent, they did not hasitate to say they bad been guided in the course they adopted of 
obeying the summons of the Maharao, ty instmetiom of hie confidential minister* 

1 1 native treasurer at Delhi, who conducted these intrigues, after a strict investi- 
gation was dismissed from Ms office ; and the same fate was awarded to the chief moon*W 
ot the Persian secretary's office at the t-eat of government* Regular treaties and bond* 
were found in the camp of the Maharao, which afforded abundant condemnatory err* 
deuce against these confidential officers, who mainly produced the catastrophe we baVo 
to record, and rendered nugatory the most strenuous efforts to save the misguided prince 
and his brave brethren:. * r 
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chiefs that they might repair to their homes without a question being put to 
them* In a few weeks all was tranquillity and peace ; the cbiefi and vassals 
ruturned to their families, who blessed the power which tempered punishment 
with clemency** 

The Maharao continued his course to Nathdwarra in Mewar, proving that 
the sentiment of religious abstraction alone can take the place of ambition. 
The individuals who, for their own base purposes, had by misrepresentation 
and guile guided him to ruin, now deserted him ; the film fell from his eyes, 
and he saw, though too late, the only position in which he could exist. In a 
very short time, every pretension inimical to the spirit and letter of the treaty, 
original and supplemental, was relinquished ; when, with the Regent’s con- 

* The Author, who liad to perform the painful duty related in this detailed tran- 
saction, was alternately aided and embarrassed by his knowledge of the past history of 
the Haras, and the mutual relations of all its discordant elements. Perhaps, entire igno- 
rance would have been better — a bare knowledge of the treaty, and the expediency of & 
rigid adherence thereto, unbiassed by sympathy, or notions of abstract justice, which has 
too little in common with diplomacy. But without overlooking the colder dictates of 
duty, he determined that the aegis of Britain should not be a shield of oppression, and 
that the remains of Hara independence, which either policy or fear had compelled the 
Regent to respect, should not thereby be destroyed ; ana he assumed the responsibility, a 
few days after the action, of proclaiming a general amnesty to the chiefs, and an invita- 
tion to each to let orn to his dwelling. He told the Regent that any proceeding which 
might render this clemency nugatory, woujd not fail to dissatisfy the Government. All 
Instantly availed themselves of the permission ; and in every point of view, morally and 
physical ly, the result was most satisfactory, and it acted as a panacea for the wounds our 
public faith compelled us to inflicr. Even in the midst of their compulsory infliction, ha 
had many sources of gratulation : and of these he will give an anecdote illustrative of 
Rajpoot character. In 1807, when the author, then commencing his career, was wander^ 
ing alone through their country, surveying their geography, and collecting scraps of their 
statistics, he left Sindia battering Rathgurh, and with a slender guard proceeded through 
the wilds of Chanderi, and thence direct westwards, to trace the course of all the rivers 
lying between the Betwa and the Chumbul. In passing through Harouti, leaving his 
tent standing at Barah, he had advanced with the perambulator as far as the Caly-Sind, a 
distance of seventeen mil oh ; ami, leaving his people to follow at leisure, was returning 
home unattended at a hn.ilc canter, when, as he passed through the town of Bamolia, a 
party rushed out and made him captive, saying that he must visit the chief. Although 
much fatigued, it would havo been folly to refuse. He obeyed, and was conveyed to a 
square, in the contre of which was an elevated chabootra or platform, shaded by the sacred 
troo. Here, sitting on carpets, was the chief with his little court. The Author was roceived 
most courteously. The first act was to disembarrass him of bis boots ; but this, heated as he 
was, they could not effect : refreshments were then put before him, and a Brahmin brought 
water, with a ewer and basin, for his ablutions. Although he was then but an indiffereut 
linguist, and their patois scaicoly intelligible to him, ho passed a very happy hour, in 
Which conversation never flagged. The square wan soon tilled, and many a pair of fine black 
eyes smiled com oration never flagged. The square was soon filled, and many a pair of 
Bae black eyes smiled courteously upon tho stranger — for the females, to his surprise, 
looked iibr<ad without any fear of censure ; though he was ignorant of there sphere in 
life. The author's horse was lame, which the chief bad noticed ; and on rising to go. be 
found one ready caparisoned for him, which, however, he would not accept. On reaching 
ii$ teot the Author sent several little articles as tokens of regaid. Fouteen yenra after 
,his, the day following the action at Mangrole, he received a letter by a messenger from 
he mother of the chief of Bamolin, who sent her blessing, and invoked him, by past 
riendship and recollections, to protect her son, whoso honour had made him join the stnn- 
lard of his sovereign. The author had the satisfaction of replying that her son would 
e with her nearly as soon as the bearer of the letter. Tim Rarnolia chief, it will bo recol- 
jeted, was the chief of Athoon, one t f the great opponents of the JRegont at the opening 
f bis career. 
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currence, a note was transmitted to him, containing the basis on which hi& 
return to Kotah was practicable. A transcript with his acceptance being re* 
ceived, a formal deed was drawn up, executed by the Agent and attested by 
the Regent, not only defining the precise position of both parties, but estab- 
lishing a barrier between the titular and executive authorities, which must 
for ever prevent all collision of interests: nothing was left to chance or cavil 
The grand object was to provide for the safety, comfort, and dignity of the 
prince, and this was done on a scale of profuse liberality ; far beyond what 
his father, or indeed any prince of Kotah had. enjoyed, and incommensurate 
with the revenue of the state, of which it is about the twentieth^ portion. 
The amount equals the household expenditure of the Harm of (jodipoor, -th6 
avowed head of the whole Rajpoot race, hut whiph can Ite better afforded 
from the flourishing revenues of Kotah than the slowly improving finances 
of Mewnr. 

These preliminaries being satisfactorily adjusted, it became important 
to inspire this misguided prince with a confidence that his welfare would be 
as anxiously watched as the stipulations, of the treaty whose infringment had 
cost him so much misery. He had too much reason to plead personal alarm 
as one of the causes of his past conduct, and which tended greatly to neutra- 
lize all the endeavours to serve him. Even on the very day that he was to* 
leave Nathdwarra, on his return, when after great efforts his mind had been 
emancipated from distrust, a final and diabolical attempt was made to thwart 
the measures for his restoration. A mutilated wretch was made to personate* 
his brother Bishen Sing and to give out that he had been maimed dy comm- 
and of the Regent’s son and the impostor had the audacity to come within a 
eouple miles of the Maharao ; a slight resemblance to Bishen Sing aided the 
deceiet, which though promptly exposed,, had made the impression lor which it 
was contrived, and it required some skill to remove it. The Rana of Oodipoor 
no sooner heard of this last effort to defeat all the good intentions in which he 
cooperated towards the Maharao, to whose sister he Was married, than ho 
had the impostor seized and brought to the city where his story had caused! a 
powerful sensation. His indiscreet indignation for ever destroyed the clue by 
which the plot might have been unravelled ; for he was led immediately to- 
execution, and all that transpired was, that he was a native of the Jeypoor 
state and had been mutilated for some crime. Gould the question have been 
solved it might have afforded the means of a different termination of these* 
unhappy quarrels, to which they formed a characteristic sequel : intrigue and 
mistrust combined to inveigle Kishore Sing into attempts which placed him 
far beyond the reach of reason, and the most zealous exertions to extricate 
him* 

This last scene being over the Maharao left his retreat at tho fane of 
Kaniya, and marched across the plateau to his paternal domains, On tho 
last day of the ) ear, the Regent, accompanied by the Agent, advanced to re* 
conduct the prince to- the capital. The universal demonstration of satisfaction 
at his return was the most convincing testimony that any other course would 
have been erroneous. Ou that day he once more took possession of tho qadi 
which he had twice abandoned, with a resignation free from all asperity, or 
even embairasament. Feelings arising out of a mind accustomed to rejig!- 
$ust meditation, aided while they softened the bitter monitor^ adversity, and 
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together they afforded the best Security that any deviation from the new or- 
der of things would never proceed from him. 

Be.sides the schedule of the personal expenditure, over which he was. sup- 
reme, much of the state expense was to be managed under the eye of the sove- 
reign : such as the charities, and gifts on festivals and military ceremonies* 
The royal insignia used on all great occasions was to remain as heretofore at 
his residence in the castle, as was the band at the old guard-room over the 
chief portal of entrance. He was to preside at all the military or other an* 
nul festivals, attended by the whole retinue of the state ; and the gifts on 
such occasions were to be distributed in his name. All the palaces, in- and 
about the city, were at his sole disposal, and funds were set apart for their 
repairs : the gardens; rumnas , or game-preserves, and his personal guards 
were also to bo entertained and paid by himself. To maintain this arrange- 
ment inviolate, an officer of the paramount power was henceforth to reside at 
Kotah. A handsome stipend was settled on the minor son of the deceased 
Prithwi Ring ; while, in order to prevent any umbrage to the Maharao, his 
brother Bishen Sing, whose trimming policy had been offensive to the Mahar 
rao, was removed to the family estate at Antah, twenty miles east of the 
capital, on which occasion an increase was spontaneously made to his jigheer. 

The Agent remained an entire month after this, to strengthen the good 
understanding now introduced. He even effected a reconciliation between 
the Prince ar.d Madhu Sing, when the former, with great tact and candour, 
took hpon himself the blame of all theso disturbances : each gave his hand in 
tokon of future amity, and cho Prince spontaneously embraced the man (the 
Regent’s son) to whom ho attributed all his misery. But the Maharao’a 
comforts and dignity are now independent of control, and watched over by. a 

K irdian who will demand a rigid exaction of every stipulation in his favour. 

e patriarchal Zalim was, or affected to be, overjoyed at this result, Which 
had threatened to involve them all in the abyss of misery. Bitter was his 
self-condemnation at the moral blindness of his conduct, which had n-ofc fore- 
seen and guarded against the storm ; and severo, as well as merited, was the 
castigation he inflicted on his successor. “It i3 for your sins, son, that I am 
punished, "was the conclusion of every such exhortation. 

It. will bo deomod a singular fatality, that this last conspicuous act in 
tho political life of the Regent should have boon on the spot which exactly 
sixty yoars before witnessed the opening scone of his career r for the field of 
Butwarro* adjoined that of Mangrolo. What visions must have chased each 
other oil this last memorable clay, when he recalled the remembrance of the 
former! When the same sword, which redeemed the independence of Kotah 
from tributary degradation to Amber, was now drawn against the grandson 
of that sovereign who rewarded his services with tho first office of the state? 
Had some prophetic withdrawn the mantle of Bhavani, and disclosed 

through tho vista of threescore years the Regent m the foreground, in all 
thc^ panoply of ingenuous youth “spreading his carpet^ at Butwarro, to 
review the charge of tho Cuohwaha chivalry, and in tho distant perspective 
that same being palsied, blind, and doorepit, leading a mingled host, in charac- 
ter and costumo alfcogothor strange against tho grand -children of his, princ% 

* The battle o£ Butwnrro was fought in S. 1817, or A. D. 1761; the notion at 
Mangrole, Oct. 1, A. D. 1831. 
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and the descendants of those Haras who nobly seconded him to gain this 
reputation, what effect would such a prospect have produced on one whom 
the mere hooting of an owl on the house-top had “scared from his propriety 

Soon after the satisfactory conclusion of these painful scones, the Regent 
returned to the Ghaoni , his fixed camp, and projected a tour of the state, to 
allay the disorders which had crept in, and to regulate afresh the action of 
the state-machine, the construction of which had occupied a long life, but 
which could not fail to be deranged by the complicated views which had 
arisen amongst those whose business was to work it. Often, amidst those 
conflicts, did he exclaim, with his great prototype both in prosperity and 
sorrow, “my kinsfolk have failed, and my familiar friends have forgotten me.*' 
But Zalim had not the same resources in his griefs that Job had ; nor could 
he with him exclaim, “if my land cry against me, if I have eaten the fruits 
thereof without money, or caused the owners thereof to lose their lives, let 
thistles grow instead of wheat, and cockles instead of barley,”* His yet 
vigorous mind, however, soon restored every thing to its wonted prosperity ; 
and in a few weeks, not a trace was left of the commotions which for a while 
had totally unhinged society, and threatened to deluge the land with pros- 
cription and blood. The prince was reseated on the throne with far greater 
comforts about him and more certainty of stability than previous to the treaty ; 
the nobles took possession of their estates with not a blade of grass romoved, 
and the gurh-khetie, the homefarms of the Regent, lost none of their produc- 
tiveness : commerce was unscathed, and public opinion, which had dared 
loudly to question the moral justice of these proceedings, was conciliated by 
their conclusion. The Regent survived these events five years: his attenuat- 
ed frame was worn out by a spirit, vigorous to the last pulsation of life, and 
too strong for the feeble cage which imprisoned it. 

If history attempt to sum up, or institute a scrutiny into, the character 
of this extraordinary man, by what standard must we judge him ? The ac- 
tions of his life, which have furnished matter of the sketch we have attempt- 
ed, may satisfy curiosity ; but the materials for a finished portrait he never Sup- 
plied: the latent springs of those actions remained invisible save to the eyo of 
Omniscience. No human being ever shared the confidence of the Machiavelli 
of Rajasthan, who, from the first dawn of his political existence to its close, 
when “ fourscore years and upwards,’' could always say “ my secret is my 
own ” This single trait, throughout a troubled career of more than ordinary 
length, would alone stamp his character with originality. Nor effervescence 
of felicity, of success, of sympathy, which occasionally bursts from the most 
rugged nature, no sudden transition of passion,— -joy, grief, hope, even re- 
venge, — could tempt him to betray his purpose. 

That it was often fathomed, that his “vaulting ambition has overleapt itself,” 
and made him lose his object, is no more than may be said of all who have 
indulged in * c that sin by which angels fell / 9 yet he never failed through a 
blind confidence in the instruments of his designs. Though originally san- 
guine in expectation and fiery in temperament, he subdued these natural 
defects, and could await with composure the due ripening of his plans: even 
in the hey- day of youth he had attained this mastery over himself. To this 
early discipline of his mind he owned the many escapes from plots against his 


* Job, chap. XXXI. 
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life, and the difficulties which Were prepetually besetting it increased his na- 
tural resources. There was no artifice, not absolutely degrading, which he 
would not condescend to employ j his natural simplicity made humility, when 
necessary, a plausible disguise; while his scrupulous attention to all religious 
observances caused his mere affirmation to be respected. The sobriety of his 
demeanour gave weight to his opinions and influenced the judgment; while his 
invariable urbanity gained the good will of his inferiors, and h’s superiors 
were won by the delicacy of his flattery, iu the application of which he was 
an adopt. To crown the whole, there was a mysterious brevity, an oracular 
sententiousness, in his conversation, which always left something to the imag- 
ination of his auditor whe gave him credit for what he did not, as well as 
what he did utter. None could better appreciate, or studied more to obtain 
the meed of good opinion ; and throughout his lengthened life, until the oc- 
currences just described, he threw over his acta of despotism and vengeance a 
veil of such consummate ait, as to make them lose more than half their de- 
formity. VTifch him it must have been an axiom, that mankind judge super- 
ficially ; and in accordance therewith, his first study was to preserve appear- 
ances, and never to offend prejudice if avoidable. When he squestrated the 
estates of tho Hara feudality, he covered the fields, by them neglected, with 
crops of corn, and thereby drew a contrast favourable to himself between the 
effects of sloth and activity. When he usurped the functions of royalty, be 
threw a bright halo around the orb of its glory, overloading the gadi with the 
harppings of grandeur, aware that 

" the world is o’er deceived by ornament j* 1 

ttor did the princes of Kotah ever appear with such magnificence as when he 
possessed all the attributes of royalty but the name, livery act evinced his 
deep skill in the knowledge of the human mind and of tho elements by which 
he was surrouuded : he could circumvent the crafty Mahratta, calm or quell 
tho arrogant Rajpoot, and extort the applause even of the Briton, who is 
little prone to allow merit in an Asiatic. He was a depository 0 / the preju- 
dices and the pride of his countrymen, both in religious and social life; yet, 
enigmatical as it must appear he frequently violated them, though the infrac- 
tion was so gradual as to be imperceptible except to the few who watched 
the slow progress of his plans. To such he appeared a compound of the most 
contradictory elements ; lavish and parsimonious, oppresssing and protecting; 
with one hand bestowing diamond aigrettes, with the other taking the fcythe 
of tho anchorite’s wallet ; one day sequestrating estates and driving into 
exile the ancient chiefs of the land ; the next roeeiving with open.^rms some 
expatriated noble, and supporting him in dignity and affluence, til the rece- 
ding tide of human affairs rendered such support no longer requisite. 

Wo have already mentioned his antipathy to the professors of "the 
tuneful art,” and he was as inveterate as Diocletian to the alchemist, regard* 
ing tho trade of both as alike useless to society : neither were, therefore, to- 
lerated in Kotah. But the enemies of the Regent assert that it was from no 
dislike of their merit, but from his having been the dupe of the one, and the 
object of the other’s satire ( vis ). Hispersecution of witches ( dkahun ) was in, 
strict conformity with the injuction in the Pentateuch : “Thou shall not 
suffer a witch to live* ( Exod. chap. xxu. ver, 1 8 ) But his ordeal was worse 
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than even death itself i handing balls of hot iron was deemed too slight £dt 
such sinners ; for it was well known they had substances which enabled them 
to do this with impunity* Throwing them into a pond of water was another 
trial if they sunk, the were innocent, if they unhappily rose to tho surface, the 
league with the powers of darkness was apparent. A gram-bag of cayenne pep- 
per tied over the head, if it failed to suffocate, afforded another proof of guilt - 
though the most h-uipane method, of rubbing the eyes with a well-dried cap; 
acum; wad perhaps the most common, Jand certainly if they could furnish this 
demonstration of their innocence, by withholding tears, they might justly bo 
deemed witches. Th^e dhahuns > like the vampires of the German bar dais > 
are supposed to operate upon the viscera of their victims* which they destroy 
by slow degrees with charms ai*A incanataions and hence they are called in 
Sinde (where^as Abulfazil says, they abound) Jigger-\hov y or liver-do- 
vourers/ One look of a dha\un suffices* to destroy ; but there arc few who 
court the title, at least in Kotah, though old age and eccentricity are suffici- 
ent in conjunction with superstition or bad luck, to fix the stigma upon in- 
dividuals. 

Aware of the danger of relaxing, “to have done,” even when eighty-five 
winters had passed' over his head was never in his thoughts. He knew that 
a Rajpoot’s throne should be the back of his steed ; and when blindness over- 
took him, and he could no longer lead the chase on horseback, ho was carried 
in his HtJter to his grand haunts, which consisted sometimes of several thou- 
sand armed men. Besides dissipating the ennui of his vassals, he obtained 
many other objects by an amusement so analogous to their character ; in the 
unmasked joyousness of the sport, he heard the unreserved opinions of his com* 
paanionh, and gained their affection by thus administering; to the favourite 
pastime of the Rajpoot, whose life is otherwise monotonous.. When in the 
forest, he would sit down, surrounded by thousands, to regale on the game of 
the day. Camels followed his train, laden with flour, sugar, spices, and huge 
cauldrons for 'the use of his sylvan cuisine • and amidst the hilarity of the 
moment, he would go through the varied routine of government, attend to 
foreign and commercial policy, the details of his farms or his army, the re- 
ports of his police ; nay, in the very heat of the operation, shot flying in all 
difectiop, the ancient Regent might be dicovered, like immortal Alfred ox St* 
liOuis of the Frank, administering justice under the shade of some spreading 
peepul • tree ; while the day so. passed would be closed with religious rites, 
and the recital of a mythological epic : he found time for all, never appeared 
humed nor could he be taken by surprise, When he cpuldno longer seo to sing 
his own name he had an autograph facsimile engraved, which was placed in 
the special care of a confidential officer, to apply when commanded. Even 
this loss of one sense was with him compensated by another, for long after ho 
was stone blind, it would have been vain to attempt to impose upon him in 
the choice of shawls or clothes of any kind, whose fabrics and prices he could 
determine by the touch; and it is even asserted that he couid in like manner 
.distinguish colours, , 

1£ as has been truly, remarked, “that man deserves well of his country* 
who makes a blade of grass grow where none grew before,” what merit is due 
to him who made the choicest of nature’s products flourish where grass could, 

grow; whocovered the bare rock around his capital with soil, and cultivated 
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the exotics of Arabia, Ceylon, and fche western Aschipdagb , who trafirfate® 
from the Indian Apennines ( the mountains of Malabar ) the coco-mit and 
palmyra ; and thus refuted the assertion that these could not flourish* remote 
From the influence of a marine atmosphere^ In his gardens were to be found the 
apples and quinces of C<tbul, pomegranates from the famed stock of Kagla ca 
bagh in the desert, oranges of every kind, scions of Agta and Sylhet, the am- 
la of Mazagon, and th nhumpa Lei a , or golden plantain, of the Dekhan, be w 
sides the indigenous productions of ft xjpootana, Some of the wells for irriga 
ting thes^ girlcns cost in blasting the rock thirty thousand rupees each , he 
hinted to his friends that they could not do better than follow his example, aud 
a hint always sufficed. He would have obtained a prize from any horticulture 
al society for his improvement of the wild her ( jujube) which by grafting he 
increased to th© size of a small apple. In chemical science he had gained 
notoriety ;jhis uttrs, or essential oils of rosos, jessamine, k<?$ki and k eura > were 
far superior to and that could be purchased. There was no occasion to repair 
to the valley of Cashmere to witness the fabrication of its shawls ; for the 
loom and the wool of that fairy region were transfen ed to Kotah, and the 
Chshmerian weaver plied the shuttle under Zalim’s own eye. But as in 
tho case of his lead-mines he found that this branch of industry did not re- 
turn even sixteen annas and a half for the rupee,* the minimum profit at 
which ho fixed his remuneration ; so that after satisfying his curiosity, he 
abandoned the manufacture. His fore's for swords and fire-arms bad a 
high reputation, and his matchlocks rival those of Boondi, both in excellence 
and elaborate workmanship. 

His corps of gladiators, if we may thus designate the Jaetis , obtained 
for him equal credit andl disgrace. The funds set apart for this recreation 
amounted at one time to fifty thousand rupees per annum ; but his wrestlers 
surpassed in skill and strength those of every other court in Rajwarra, and 
the most renowned champions of other states were made “to view the heav- 
ens,"t if they came to Kotah. But in his younger days, Zilim was not 
satisfied with th r of more natural weapons, for occasionally he made 
his jaetis fight w,' Urn bagnuk, f or tigor-claw, when they tore off the 
flesh from each other. Tho chivalrous Ortied Sing of Boondi put a stop 
to this barbarity. Returning from one of his pilgiimages from Dwarica, 
he passed through Kotah while Zalim and bis court were assembled in th© 
akhare (arena) where two of those stall-fed prize fighters were about to con- 
tend. The presence of this brave Hara chocked the bloody exhibition, find 
he boldly censured the Regent for squandering on such a worthless crew 
resources which ought to cherish bis Rajpoots. This might havo^ boen^ lost 
upon tho Protector, had not the royal pilgrim, in the fervour of his indigna* 
tion, thrown down the gauntlot to the entire assembly of jaetis . Putting 
his shield on the ground, lie plaoed therein, one by one, the entire panoply 
of armour which he habitually wore ‘in his peregrinations, namely, hist 
matchlock and its ponderous accompaniments, sword, daggers, staff, an d 
battle axe, and challenged any individual to raise tt from the ground with a 

* Tker© are sixteen annas to tho rupee or haH>crovrn. 

+ “A. vnan declaona” is tho phrase of the * Fmcy ’ in these regions, for victory ; when 
the vanqu shed is thrown upon his back and kept in that attitudo. 

t Si# a* accoant of this instrument by Colonel Briggs, Transactions of Royal Asiatio 
JSoofety, vol. ii. 
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single Arm. All tried and Med ; when Sriji though full sixty years of age, 
held it out at arm’s length during several seconds. The Haras were delight- 
ed at the feat of their patriarchal chief ; while the crest-fallen J aetia hung 
their heads, and from that day lost ground in the favour of the Regent. 
But these were the follies of his earlier days, not of the later period of his 
life ; he was then like an aged oak, which, though shattered and decayed, 
had survived the tempest and the desolation which had raged around it. 

To conclude : had he imitated Diocletian, and surrendered the purple, 
he would have afforded another instance of the anomalies of the human 
understanding ; thatlie did not do so, for the sake of his own fame and that 
of the controlling power, as well as for the welfare of his prince, must be deeply 
lamented ; the more especially as his chwri (rod) has descended to feeble 
hands. He had enjoyed tbe essentials of sovereignty during threescore years, 
a period equal in duration to that of Darius the Mede and had overcome 
difficulties which would have appalled to ordinanry minds. He had van- 
quished all his enemies, external and internal, and all his views as regarded 
Harouti were accomplished. 

Amongst the motives which might have ufged the surrender of his 
power, stronger perhaps than his desire of reparation with heaven and his 
prince; was the fear of bis successor’s inefficiency : but this consideration 
unhappily was counterbalanced by the precocious talents of his grandson, 
whom he affectionately loved, and in whom he thought he saw himself rene- 
wed. Pride also, that chief ingredient in his character, checked such sur- 
render ; he feared the world would suppose he had relinquished what he 
could no longer retain ; and ruin would have been preferred to tho idea that 
he had been “driven from his stool.” Able and artful ministers flattered the 
feeling so deeply rooted, and to crown the whole, he was supported by obli- 
gations of public faith contracted by a power without a rival. Still, old age, 
declining health, the desire of repose and of religious retirement, prompted 
wishes which often escaped his lips ; but counteracting feelings intruded, and 
the struggle between the good and evil principle lasted until the moment 
had passed when abdication would have been honourable. Had he, however, 
obeyed the impulse, his retreat would hnve more resembled that of the fifth 
Charles than of the Roman king. In the shades of Nat’hdwarra ho would 
have enjoyed that repose, which Diocletian could not find at Salona ; and 
embued with a better philosophy and more knowledge of the human heart, 
he would have practised what was taught, that “there ought to he no ' inter- 
mediate change between the command of men and the service of God,” 
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Departure from the valley of Oodipoor. — Lake of Khyroda.— Ancient temple 
of Mandeswar. — Bhartewar, — Its Jain temples.- Khyroda. — Connected with 
the history of the feuds of HLeioar.— Exploits of Hvngram Sing. — He ob- 
tains Khyroda. — Curious predicament of Jey Sintf, the adopted heir of 
Singram. — Calmness with which political negotiations are managed in the 
east. — The agricultural economy of Khyroda . — Precarious nature of 
sugar — cultivation. — Heentah.— Large proportion of land alienated as 
religious grants. — Heentah and Ooondia established on church-lands . 
Mandhata Raja — Traditions of him. — Performed the Aswamcdha — His 
grant of Mynar to the Rishis.— -Grant inscribed on a pillar. — Exploit of 
Raj Sing against the Mahrattas. — Morwun, boundary of the Hewar terri- 
tory — Reflections on that state. — The author's policy dunng his official 
residence there. 

Oodipoor , January 29, 1820. — The Personal Narrative attached to the 
first volume of this work terminated with the author’s return to Oodipoor, 
after a complete circuit of Marwar and Ajmere. He remained at his head- 
quarters at Oodipoor until the 29bh January 1820, when circumstances ren- 
dering if? expedient that he should visit the principalities of Boondi and 
Rotah (which were placed under his political superintendence), he deter- 
mined not to neglect the opportunity it afforded of adding to his portfolio 
remarks on men- and manners, in a country hitherto untrodden by Euro- 
peans. 

Although we had not been a month in the valley of Oodipoor, ws were 
all desirous to avail ourselves of the lovely weather which the cold season of 
India invariably brings, and which exhilarates the European who has lan- 
guished through the hot winds, and the still more oppressive monsoon. The 
thermometer at this time, within the valley, was at the freezing point at 
break of day, ranging afterwards as high as 90*, whilst the sky was without, 
a cloud, and its splendour at night was dazzling. 

Khyroda.— On the 29th, we broke ground from the heights of Toos, 
marchod fifteen English miles (though estimated at only six and a half ooss) 
and encamped under the embankment of the spacious lake of Khyroda. 
Our route was over a rich and well watered plain, but which had long been, 
a stranger to the plough. Three miles from Duboke we crossed our own 
stream, the Bairis, and at the village of Dorowlee is a small outlet from 
this rivoF, which runs into a hollow and forms a Jheel or lake. There is a 
highly interesting temple, dedicated to Mandeswar (Siva), on the hanks of 
this stream, the architecture of which attests its antiquity. It is the counter- 
part in miniature of a celebrated temple at Chandravati, near Aboo, and 
verifies the traditional axiom, that the architectural rules of past ages were 
fixed on immutable principles. 

We passed the serai of Soorujpoora, a mile to the right, and got entangl- 
ed in the swampy ground of Bhartewar. This town, which belongs to the 
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chief of Kanor*h, one of the sixteen great barons of Mewar, boasts a high 
antiquity, and Bhartirri, the elder brother of Vicrama, is its reputed founder. 
If we place any faith in local tradition, the bells of seven hundred and fifty 
temples, chkfly of the Jain faith, once sounded within its walls, which were 
six miles in length ; but few vestiges of them now remain, although there 
are ruins of some of these shrines which show they were of considerable im- 
portance. Within a mile and a half of Khyroda we passed through Khyrsana 
a large charity-village belonging to the Brahmins. 

Khyroda is a respectable place, having a fortress with double ditches 
which can be filled at* pleasure from the river. Being situated on the high- 
road between the ancient and modern capitals, it was always a bone of con- 
tention in the civil wars. It was in the hands of Rawut Jey Sing of Lawah 
the adopted heir of Sin gram Suktawut, one of the great leaders in the strug- 
gles of the year 1748. an epoch as well known in Mewar as the 1745 of 
Scotland. Being originally a fiscal possession, and from its position not to 
be trusted to the hands of any of the feudal chiefs, it was restored to the 
sovereign ; though it was not without difficulty that the retriever of Lawati 
agreed to sign the constitution of the 4th of May,* and relinquish to his 
sovereign a stronghold which had purchased with the blood of his kindred. 

The history of Khyroda would afford an excellent illustration of the 
feuds of Mewar. In that between Singram Sing the Suktawut, and Bhiroo 
Sing Ohondawut, both of these chief clans of Mewar lost the best of their 
defenders. In 1733, Singram, then but a youth (his father, Dalji, Kawut 
of Seogurh, being yet alive), took Khyreda from his sovereign, and retained 
it six years. In 1740, the rival elans of Deogurh. Amait, Korabur, & c., 
under their common head, the chief of Saloombra, and having their acts 
legalized by the presence of the Depra minister, united to expel the Sukta- 
wut. Singram held out four months ; when he hoisted a flag of truce and 
agreed to capitulate, on condition that he should be permitted, with all his 
followers and effects, to Bheendir, the capital of the Suktawuts. This con- 
dition was granted, and the heir of. Seogurh was received into Bheendir. 
Here he commenced his depredations, the adventurrs attending which are 
still, the topics of numerous tales. In one of his expeditions to the estate of 
Korabur, he carricd off both the cattle and the inhabitants of Goorli. Zalim 
Sing, the heir of Korabur, came to the rescue, but was laid low by the laneo 
of Singram. To revenge his death, every Ohondawut of the country assem- 
bled round the banner of Saloombra; the sovereign himself espoused their 
cause, and with his mercenary bands of Sindios succeeded in investing 
Bheendir. During the seige, Urjoon of Korabur, bent on revenge for the 
loss of his heir, determined to surprise Seogurh, which ho effected, ami 
spared neither a g<> nor sex. f Khyroda remained attached to the fisc during 
several ye.*rs, when the liana, with a thoughtlessness which has nourished 
these feuds, granted it to Sirdar Sing, the" Ohondawut chief of Bhaduisir. 
In S. 1746, the Chondawuts were in rebe llion and disgrace, and their rivals, 
under the chief of Bheendir, assembled their kindred to drive out tho Sirtdio 
garrison, wjio held Khyroda for thoir foe. Urjoon of Korabur, with the 
_ Sindie Koli, came to aid the garrison, and an action ensued under the walla 

* See treaty between the Bana and his chief a, Vol, I, pa^e 177 . 

i The sequel of this feud has been relate,!, in Vol. I, page 352. 
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n which Singram slew with hia own hand two of the principal subordinates 
of Korabur, viz . Goman the Sikerwal, and Cheemji Ranawut. Neverthe- 
less, the Chon da wuta gained the day, and the Suktawuts again retired on 
Bheendir. There they received a reinforcement sent by Zalim Sing of Kotah 
(who fostered all these disputes, trusting that eventually he should be able to 
snatch the bone of contention from both), and a band of Arabs, and with 
this and they returned to the attack. The Chondawuts, who, with the 
auxiliaries of Sinde, were encamped in the plains of Akolah, willingly accept- 
ed the challenge, but were defeated $ Sindie Koli ? leader of the auxiliaries, 
was slain, and the force was entirely dispersed, Singram, who headed this 
and every assault against the rival clan, was wounded in three places ; but 
this he accounted nothing, having thereby obtained the regard of his sover- 
eign, and the expulsion ot his rival from Khyroda, which remained attached 
to the fisc until the year 1758, when, on the payment of a fine of ten thou- 
sand rupees, the estate was assigned to him under the royal signature. This 
was in the year A. D. 1802, from which period untill 1818, when we had to 
mediate between the Ran a and his chiefs, Khyroda remained a trophy of 
the superior courage and tact of the Suktawuts. No wonder that the 
Rawut Jey Sing of Lawah, the adopted heir of Singram, was averse to 
renounce Khyroda. He went so far as to man its walla, and forbid any 
communication with the servants of his sovereign : the slightest provocation 
would have compelled a siege and assault, in which all the Chondawuts of 
the country would gladly have joined, and the old feuds might have been 
revived on the v rt ry dawn of disfranchisement from the yoke of the Mahrattaa. 
Bat what will be thought of this transaction when it is stated, the lord of 
Khyroda was at this time at court, the daily companion of his sovereign I 
Although the dependents of Jey Sing would have fired on any one of his 
mastoris servants who ventured to its walls, and, according to our notions, 
he was at that moment a rebel both to his prince and the paramount protector, 
not an uncourtly phrase was ever heard, nor could it be discovered that the 
Ran a and the llawu\t stood in another relation thaw as the gracious sover- 
eign and the loyal subject. These matters are conveniently managed : all 
the odium of discussion is left to the kamdars , or delegates of the prince and 
the chief, between whom not the least diminution of courteous etiquette 
would bo observable, whilst there remained a hope of adjustment. Asiatic* 
do not count the moments which intervene between the conception and 
consummation of an undertaking as do those of colder climes. In all their 
transactions, they pr^rvH more composure, which, whatever be its' cause, 
lends an air of dignity to their proceedings. I haro risen from discussion 
with the respective ministers of the sovereign and chieftains regarding act* 
involving treason, in Order to join the principals in bn excursion ou the lake, 
or in the tilt-yard at the palace, where they would be passing their opinion* 
on the points of a horse, with mutual courtesy and affability. This is no 
unamiablo feature in the manners of the East, and tends to strengthen the 
tic of fraternity which binds together the fabric of Rajpoot policy. 

The agricultural economy of Khyroda, which discovers distinct traces of 
the patriarchal system, is not without interest. Khyroda* is a tuppa, or 
subdivision of one of the greater khalim or fiscal districts of Mewar, and 
consists of fourteen* townships, besides their hamlets. It is * rated at 14,500 
rupees of yearly rent, of which itself furnishes ?,50O. The land, though 
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generally of a goed quality, is of throe classes, viz, p$ewul t ,$«• watered from 
wells ; gorma, also irrigated land, extending three or four khaits, or fields, 
around the village ; and mar, or mcd, defending on the heavens alone for 
moisture. As has been already stated; there are two harvests, viz, the 
oonaloo (from oon , ‘heat’), or summer harvest j and the sealoo (from see, 
‘cold*), the winter or autumnal. The share of the crown, as in all the ancient 
Hindu governments, is taken in kind, and divided as follows. Of the first, 
or oowaloo prop, •onsi^ting of wheat, barley, and gram, the produce is formed 
into kullas (piles or heaps) of one hundred maunds each $ these are subdivi- 
ded into four parts, of twenty-five maunds each, The first operation is to 
provide from one of these the seerano, or one seer on each maund, to each 
individual of the village establishment : viz. the palely or head-man ; the 
patwari , registrar or accountant ; the sltanah , or watchman ; the bullae, or 
messenger and also general herdsman ;* the katVii (alias sootar) or carpenter 1 
the lohar , or blaksmith ; the k komar, or potter ; the dhobi , or washerman ; 
the chamar , who is shoemaker, carrier, and scavenger ; the nae, or barber- 
surgeon. These ten seeranos . or one seer on each kulla, or two maunds and 
a half to each individual, swallow up one of the subdivisions. Of the three 
remaining parts, one share, or twenty -five maunds, goes to the raj, or sover- 
eign, and two to the ryot, or cultivator, after deducting a seerano of two 
maunds for the heir-apparent, which is termed Kowur-tnutka, or ‘pot for the 
prince.’ An innovation of late years has been practised on the portion be- 
longing to the village, from which no less than three seeranos of one maund 
. each are deducted, previous to subdivision amongst the ten village officers ; 
viz. onp ‘pot for the prince/ another for the Rana’s chief groom, and a third 
for his moodi, or steward of the grain department. These all go to the 
government, which thus realizes thirty maunds out of each hundred, or three - 
tenths, instead of one-fourth^ according to ancient usage. But the village - 
establishment has an additional adjutage before the grain is thrashed out ; 
this is the kirpah or sheaf from every beegha ( a third of an acre) of land 
cultivated, to each individual ^ and each sheaf is reckoned to yield from five 
to seven seers of grain. The reapers are also allowed small kirpas or sheafs, 
yielding two or three seers each 5 and there were various little larcenies 
permitted, under the terms of dantuni and cJiabuni , indicating they were 
allowed the use of their teeth (dant) while reaping : so that in fact they fed 
' (‘ ehaina , to bite or masticate’) upon roasted heads of Indian corn and 
maize. 

Of the sealoo crop, which consists of mnhhi , or Indian oorn, and jooar 
and lajra, or maize, with the different pulses, the process of distribution 
is as follows. From every kulla, or heap of one hundred maunds, forty are 
set apart for the raj or. government, and the rest, after deducting the $eera~ 
nos of the village-establishment, goes to the cultivator. 

^ On the culture of sugar-cane, indigo, tobacco, til or sesamum, and the 
various dyes, th^re has always been a fixed moneyrent, varying from two to 
ten rupees per beegha . 

There is nothing so uncertain in its results as the cultivation of sugar- 
cane, which holds out a powerful lure for dishonesty to the collector for the 

* The bullae or bullavti ia the shepherd of the community, whtJdrives the villageflock 
to the common pasturage ; and, besides his seercwio, has some t riffling reward from every 
individual. It is his especial duty to prevent cattle-trespasses. 
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crown.. But it is asserted here that 'thelryot had no option, being Compelled 
to cultivate, in due proportion, cane, o^ium, and grain, from the same chursa 
or well. A rough estimate of the expense attending the culture of a ehursa 
or what may be irrigated by one well* may not be uninteresting. Let us take 
first, one begha of cane and no more can be watered with one pair of oxen, 
premising that the cane is planted in the month of Agghun, and reaped in 
the same month next year ; that is after a whole twelve-month of labour: — 


Hasil, or rent Rupees 10 

Seed of one beegha 20 

Gor, or stirring up the earth with spuds, • 
eight times before reaping, sixteen men 
each time, at tow annas to each. 16 
Two men at the well, at four rupees each 

per month, for twelve months 96* 

Two oxen, feeding, & c 18 

Paring and cutting forty thousand canes, 

at four annas per thousand 10 

Placing canes in the mill, clothes to the 
men, besides one seer of sugar out of 

every maund * 20 

Shares of the village-establishment^ say 
if the beegha yields fifty maunds, of which 

they are entitled to one-fifth * 40 

Wood 2 

Hire of boiler..... 6 


Rupees 238 

A beegha will yield as much as eighty " 
maunds of sugar, though fifty is esteem- 
ed a good crop ; it sells at about four 200 
rupees per maund, or * J* 


Leaving the cultivator minus Rupees 38 


It will be observed that the grower’s whole 'expenses aye charged ; be- 
sides, to make up we must calculate from the labour of the same two men and 
cattle, the produce profit of one beegha of opium and four beegha of wheat 
and b&riey, as follows: 

Surplus profit on the opium, seven seers of 
opium, at four rupees per seer... v .Rs. 28 
One hundred and fifty maunds of grain, 
of both harvests, of which on, e-third to 
the mj 9 leaves one hupdred maunds, at 
one rupee each maund J00 


States 128 


himself. 
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Brought Forward Rupees 128 


Deduct deficiency on cane 88 

Profit left, after feeding, men and cattle, 
&c. &c ....Rupees 90 


Sometimes, though rarely/the cane is sold standing, at four to five 
rupees the thousand ; but, occasionally, the whole crop is lost, if the c.mo 
should unfortunately flower, when it is rooted up and burnt, or given to the 
cattle, being unfit for the use of man. This may bo superstition j though the 
cultivators of the cane*in the West-Indies may perhaps say that the deteriora- 
tion of the plant would render it not worth the trouble of extracting the juice. 
1 shall here conclude this rough sketch of the agricultural economy of Khy- 
roda, which may be taken as a fair specimen of the old system throughout Me 
war, with remarking that, notwithstanding the laws of Menu, inscription on 
stone, and tradition, which constitute in fact the customary law of Rajpootana 
make the rent in kind far lighter than what we have just recorded, yet the 
cultivator could not fail to thrive if even this system wero maintained. But 
constant warfare, the necessities of the prince, with the cupidity and poverty 
of the revenue officers, have superadded vexatious petty demands, as k hur~ 
lakur ( wood and forage ), and ghur-ginti ( house-tax ) ; the first of which 
was a tax of one rupee annually on every beegha of land in cultivation, and 
the other the same on each house or hut inhabited. Even the k aed salt, or 
triennial fine on the headman and the register, was levied by these again on 
the cultivators. But besides these regular taxes, there was no end to irregu- 
lar exactions of burrar and dind , or forced contributions, until, at length, the 
country became tlgp scene of desolation, from which it is only now emer- 
ging* 

< HBEfTAH, January 30th. — This was a short march of three and hail' 
coss,or nine miles, over the same extensive plain of rich black loam, or mat , 
whence the province of Mai wa has its name. We were on horseback long 
before sunrise ; the air was pure and invigorating; the peasantry were smi- 
ling at the sight of the luxuriant young crops of wheat, barley, and gram, 
aware that no ruthless hand could now step between them and the bounties 
of Heaven. Fresh thatch, or rising wails, gave signs of the exiles’ return, 
who greeted us, at each step of our journey, with blessings* and looks of joy 
> mingled with sadness. Passed the hamlet, or poorwa , of Amerpoora, attach- 
ed to Khyroda, and to our left the township of Mynar, held in sasun (reli- 
gious grant) by a community of Brahmins. This place affords a fine specimen 
of ‘the wisdom of ancestors’ in Mewar, where fifty thousand beeghas , or about 
sixteen thousand acres of the richest crown land, have been given in porpotuifey 
to these drones of society ; and although there are only twenty families left 
of this holy colony, said to have been planted by Raja Mandhata in the treta - 
yug, or silver age of India, yut superstition and indolence conspiro to prevent 
the resumption even of those portions which have none to cultivate them. 
A “sixty thousand years’ residence in hell’’ is undoubtedly no comfortable 
prosgeeb, and to those who subscribe to the doctrine of transmigration, it 
must be rather mortifying to pass from the purple of royalty into “a worm 
in ordure,” one of the delicate purgatories which the Rajpoot soul has to 
underf o, before it can expiate the offence of resuming thedands ol the church t 
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f was rejoiced, however, to find that some of ‘the sons of Sukfca/ ns they itk.- 
n umbers, iw the inverse ratio of their possessions, deemed it bettor to incut 
all risks than emigrate to foreign lands in search of hhox t ; an<J>€oih Efrontah 
and Doondia have been estab.ished on the land of the church. D sirous Of: 
preserving every right of every clas*, I imprecated on my head all the an- 
athemas of the order, if the Ran a should resume all beyond what the remnant 
or this family could require. I proposed that a thousand be&ghas of the best 
land should be retained by them , that they should not only be furnished 
with cattle, seed, and implements of agriculture, but there should be wells 
Cleared out, of fresh ones dug for them, At this time, however, the astrologer 
was a member of the cabinet, and being also physiciah in ordinary, he, as 
one of the order, protected his brethren of Mynar, who, as may be supposed, 
Were in vain called upon to produce the tamba-patiu, or copper-plate 
warrant, for these lands. 

Mandhata Raja, a name immortalized in the topography of these regions* 
was of the Pramar tribe, and sovereign of Central India, whose capitals were 
Dhar and Ooj<dn ; and although bis period is uncertain, tradition uniformly 
assigns him priority to Vieramaditya, whose era (fifty. Six ^ears anterior to 
the Christian) prevails throughout India, There a* a various spots on the 
Nerbudda which perpetuate his name, especially where that grand stream 
forms one of its most considerable rapids. Chqetore, with all its dependencies 
was but an appanage of the sovereignty of Dhar in these darly times, nor can 
we move a step without discovering traces to their paramount sway in all 
these regions : and in the spot over which I am now moving, the antiquary 
might without any difficulty fill his portfolio. Both lleentah and Doondia, 
the dependencies of Mynar, aie brought in connexion with the name of 
Mandhata, who performed bh grand rite of asv)ame<Uia } o- sacdfice of the horsej 
at Doondia, where they still point out the coond , or ‘pit of sacrifice/ Twd 
llwhis, or ‘holy men/ of Heenfcah attended Mnmlhita, who, on the conclusion 
of the ceremony, presented them the customary po n, or ‘offering, * which they 
rejected ; but on taking leave, the Raja delicately contrived to introduce into 
the beera of pan, a grant for the lands of Mynar, The gift, though unsoli- 
cited, w.«s fatal to their sanctity, and the miracles whi<*h they had hitherto 
been permitted to form, ceased with the possession of Mammon. Would the 
reader wish to have an instance of these miracles ? After their usual mani- 
fold ablutions, and wiinging the moisture of their dhoti , or garment, they 
would fling it into the air, whore it remained suspended over their head, as 
a protection against the sun’s rays. On the lo-s of their power, these saints 
became tillers of the ground. Their descendants hold the land or Mynar* 
and are spread over this tract named Burro G/iouteescc, ‘the great twenty- 
four 1* 

We also passed in this morning s march the village of Bamhheo, hating 
n noble piece of water maintained by a strong embankment of fciasonary* 
No leas than four thousand b&eghds are attached. It was fiscal land, but had 
escaped observation. At this moment it is in the hands of of Maoti pu&ban* 
the* favourite handmaid of“bhe Sun of tho Hindus.' 1 This ‘Pearl* ijnooti) 
pretends to hate obtained it as a mortgage, but? it would be difficult to sheW 
a lawful mortgager. Near the village of BhuuSaira, on the estate of $*uUnh 
Sing, brother of Bheendir* we passed a seura or swZn* a pillar or l&tiddttatk, 
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having a grant of land inscribed thereon with the usual denunciations, attest- 
ed by an image of the sacred cow, engraved in flight relief, as witness to 
the intention of the donor. 

Heeniah was a place o\ some consequence in the civil wars, and in S. 
(A. D. 1752) formed the appanage of one of the babas , or infants of the court, 
of the Mahraja Sawunt Sing. It now belongs to a subordinate Sukfcawut, 
and was the subject of considerable discussion in the treaty of resumption of 
the 4th of May 1818, between the Raua and his chiefs. 

It was the scene of a gallant exploit in S. 1812, when ten thousand Ma- 
hrattas, led by Sutwa, invaded M>war. Raj Ring, of the Jhala tribe, the 
chief of Sadri, and descendant of the hero who rescued that first of Rajpoot 
princes, Liana Pratap, had reached the town of Heentah in his passage from 
court to Sadri, when he received intelligence that the enemy was at Ralairo, 
only three miles distant. He was recommended to make a slight detour and 
go by Bheendir ; hut having no reason for apprehension, he rejected the ad- 
vice, and pioceeded on his way. He had not travelled half a mile, when they 
fell in with the marauders, who looked upon his small *but well mounted band 
as legitimate prey. But, in spite of the odds, they preferred death to the 
surrender of their equipments* and an action ensued, m which the Raj, after 
performing miracles of valour, regained the fort, with eight only of Ilia three 
hundred and fifty retainers. The news reached Khoshial Sing, the chief of 
Bheendir, who besides the sufficient motive of Rajpooti, or 1 chivalry/ Was 
impelled by friendship and matrimonial connexion, he assembled a trusty 
band, and marched to rescue his friend from captivity and his estate from 
mortgage for his ransom. This little phalanx amounted only to live hundred 
men, all Suktawuts, and of whom three-fourths’ were on foot. They advanc- 
ed in a compact mass, with lighted mutches, the cavaliers on cither flank, 
with Khoshial at their head, denouncing death to the man who quitted his 
ranks, or fired a shot without orders. They were soon surrounded by the 
cloud of Mahrafcta horse ; but resolve was too manifest in the intrepid band 
even for numbers to provoke the strife. They thus passed over the immence 
plain between Bheendir and Heentah, the gates of which they had almost re- 
ached, when, as if ashamed at seeing their prey thus snatched from their graps 
the word was given, “ birchee d&V’ and a forest of Mahratta lances, each twel- 
ve feet long, bristled against the Suktawuts. Khoshial called a halt, wheel- 
ed his cavaliers to the roar, and allowed the foe to come within pistol-shot, 
when a well directed volley checked their impetuosity, and threw them into 
disorder. Tho little band of cavalry seized the moment and charged in their 
turn, gave time to load agiin, and returned to their post to allow a second 
volley. The gate was gained, the Sadri chief received into the ranks of de- 
liverers. Elated with success, the Mahraja promptly determined rather to 
fight his way bick then coop hims df up m Heentah, and be starved into sur- 
render j all seconded the resolution of thoir chief, and with little comparative 
loss they regained Bheendir. This exploit is universally known, and related 
with exnlfcation, as one of the many brilliant deeds of “the *mns of Sukta* 
6f whom the Mahraja Khosial Sing was conspicuous for worth aa Well as 
gallantry. 

Morwun , Slst January — The last day of January ( with the thermome- 
ter 50^ at day- break ), brought us to the limits of Mewar. 1 could not look 
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on its rich alienated lands without the deepest regret, or see the birthright of 
its chieftains devolve on the mean Mahrntta or ruthless Pathan, without a 
kindling of the spirit towards the heroes of past days, in spite of the vexations 
their less worthy descendants oeeision me j less worthy yet not worthless, for 
having left my cares behind me with the court, where the stubbornness of 
some, the vices and intrigues of other, and the apathy of all, have deeply in- 
jured my health. There is something magical in absence ; it throws a deceit- 
ful medium between us and the objects we have quitted, which exaggerates 
their amiable qualities, and curtails the proportion of their vices. I look up- 
on Mewar as the land of my adoption, aad, linked with all the associations of 
of my early hopes and their actual realization, I feel inclined to exclaim with 
reference to her and her unmanageable children, 

“Me war, with all thy faults, I lov® these atil!” 

The virtues owe an immense debt to the present feudal nobility, not only 
of Me war but of Rajpoofcana,.and it is to be hopod that the rising goner itioa 
will pay to it what has been withheld by the past ; that energy and temperance 
will supersede opium and the juice of the mawah , and riding in tho ring, re- 
place the siesta, and the tabor ( tubla ) and lute. I endeavoured to banish 
some of these incentives to degeneracy ; nor is there a young chieftain, from 
the heir apparent to the throne to the aspirant to a skin of land ( when op- 
portunity was granted ), from whom I have not exacted a promise, never to 
touch that debasing drug, opium. Some may break this pledge, but many 
will koep it especially those whoso minority I protected against courtfaction 
and avarice : such a one as Urjoon Sing, the young chief of Bussie, of the 
Chondawut clan. His grandfather ( for his father was dead ) had rnaintuin- 
ed the old castle and estate, placed on the elevated Oopermal, against all at- 
tempts of the Mahrattas, but had incurred the hatred of Bheem Sing of Salo- 
ombra, ihe hoad of his clan, who in S. 18*0 dispossessed him, and installed a 
junior branch in the barony of Bussie. But the energetic Tukta Sing rega- 
ined his lost rights, and maintained them, until civil broils and foreign foes 
alike disappeared, on their connexion with the British in 1818. Then the 
veteran chief, with his grandson, repaired to court, to unite in the general 
homage to their prince with the assembled chief of Me war. But poverty and 
the remembrance of old leuds combined to dispossess the youth, and the am-, 
ounts of fine ( 10,000 rupees ) had actually been fixed for the interloper, who- 
was supported by all the influence of the chiof of Saloombra. This first 
noble of Mewar triod to avail himself of my friendship to uphold the cause of 
his protcf/ee, Burrud Sing, whom he often brought to visit me, as did old Tukta 
his grandson. Both were of tho same age, thirteen ; the aspirant to Bussie, 
fair and stout, but heavy in his look ; while the possessor, Urjoon, was spare, 
dark, and beaming with intelligence. Merit and justice on one side ; 
stupidity and power on the other. But there were duties to be performed ; 
and the old Thokoor’s appeal was not heard in vain. “S wamdherma and this” 
( putting his hand to his sword ), said the aged cheif, “have hitherto preserved 
our rights ; now, the ceuse of the child is in his sovereign's hands and your’s $ 
but here money buys justice, and right yields to favour." The Rann, though 
he had assented to tho views of Saloombra, left the case to my adjudication. 
I called both parties before me, and in their presence, from their respective 
jjtatements, sketched the genealogical tree, exhibiting in the remote branch* 
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the stripling competitor's, whioh I shewed to the Rana. Ever prone to do 
right when not swayed by faction, he confirmed Urjoon's patent, which he had 
given him three years previously, and girt him with the sword of investiture, 
This contesir for his birthright was of great advantage to the youth ; for his 
grandfather was selected to command the Qeuotas for the frontier fortrees of 
Jehajpur, a duty which he well performed and his grandson accompanied him 
and was often left in command while he looked after the estate. Both came 
to visit me at Cheetore, Urjoon was greatly improved during his two years' 
absence from the paternal abode, and promises to do honour to the elan he 
belongs to. Amongst fnany question^, I asked '‘if he had yet taken to his 
xi ml?” to which he energetically replied, “my fortunes will be cracked indood, 
if ever I forget any injunction of your’s ” 

But a truoe to degression : ohe whole village punchaet has been wait- 
ing this half hour under the spreading burr tree, to tell me, in the language 
of homely truth, khooshhyn Compani saheb capertap m, that %y the auspices 
of Sir Company they are happy $ and that they hope I may live a thousand 
years,” 

I must, therefore, suspend ray narrative, whilst I patiently listen till 
midnight to dismal tales of sterile fields, exhausted funds exiles unreturned, 
and the depredations of the wild mountain Bhil, 


CHAPTER II. 

The chief of Heentah . — Difficulty of 'arranging the seperation of Ileentah 
from the fisc. — Anomalous character of its present chiefs Maun Sing 
(h iktawnt. — IJis history. — Lalji Rawut of Net harm. — Origin of tile 
Dodeah family. — Adventure of S ingram Sing } the liana of M ewar. 
Bis son, Ghandrcibhan, and Ran a Raff — Extraordinary manner in 
which he acquired Lawah. — Dechne of the family — Form of de d of con- 
veyance of lands from the lord paramount . — Address of Benin Sing. 
Atrocious murder of a Rahtoce boy. — Its singular sequel. 

I was not deceived : it is now midnight/but, late as it is, l will intro- 
duce to the reader a few of my visitors. The chief of Heontah, who was. 
absent ut his patrimonial estate of Koon, on the hil s of Ghappun, sent his 
brother and hisi homme d'affaires to make his compliments to me, and express 
his regret that he oould not offer them peasonally at Heontah, which he said 
was ,f my own township,” This was not mere oustomary civility, floentah 
had been taken by the Suktawuts poon after the commencement of the civil 
wars of S 18. whioh was within the period (A, D, 1766) fixed by the 
general arrangements of the 4 th of May 1818, for restitution ; and it was 
impossible, without departing from the principle on whioh they wore based, 
that, the chief should retain it, though he could plead the prescripfciva right of 
ha f a century, 

> The discussions regarding Heentah were consequently very warm : the 
renunciation of ten valuable townships by the Maharaja Zoorawur Sing of 
Bheendir, the head of the Suktawut dans, did not annoy the Bhoendir chief 
so muoh as his failure to retain Heentah as one of his minor fouds : nay, the 
suvrond^g of Arjah, the prioe of blood, a far mot& important castle and 
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domain, by his own brother Futteh Sing f the original acquisition erf which 
sealed the conclusion of a long-standing feud), excited less irritation than the 
demand that Heentah should revert to the fisc. “It is the key of Bheendir/ 
said the head of the clan. “It was a Suktawut allotment from the first/ 
exclaimed his brother. “The Ranawut was an interloper/ cried another, 
“It is my bapota , the abode of my fathers/ was the more feeling expression 
of the occupant. It was no light task to deal with such arguments ; especi- 
ally wh*'ii an appeal to the dictates of reason and justice was thwarted by the 
stronger impulse of self-interest. But in a matter involving so important a 
stipulation of the treaty, which required “that all fiscal possessions which, 
since S. 1882 (A. D. 1 766 ), the commencement of the civil wars, bad, by 
whatever means, passed from the Rana to the chieftains, should be reclaimed/ 
firmness was essential to the success ot a measure on which depended the 
restoration of order The Suktawubs behaved nobly, and with a -purely pat* 
riotic spirit throughout the soene, when almost all had to relinquish impor- 
tant possessions. The issue was, that Heentah, with, its domnin, after 
remaining twelve months incorporated with the fisc, was restoied to Zoorawur, 
but curtailed of Doondia and its twelve hundred acres, which, though united 
to Heentah, was a distinct township in the old records. Having paid ten 
thousand rupees as the fine of relief, the chief wag girt with the sword, 
and re-established in thi3 bapota , to his great joy of the whole clan. 

Heentah is burthened with the service of fourteen horse and fourteen 
foot ; its re\ kh 9 or nominal value, in the putta luhye , or ‘record of fiefs, 1 being 
seven thousand rupees ; but in consideration of the impoverished condition of 
his estate, the chief was only called on to furnish five horse and eight foot. 
The present possessor of Heentah is an adoption from the chieftainship of 
Koon ; but, contrary to established usage, he holds both Heentah and Koon, 
his parent fief, whereby he has a complex character, and conflicting tie, 
to fulfil. As chief of Koon, he belongs to the third class of nobles, styetd goles 
and is subject to constant personal attendance on the Rana • as lord of 
H‘ entah, too, ho has to furnish a quota to serve “ at home or abroad !” 
Being compelled to appear at court in person, his quota for Heentah was 
placed under the charge of Maun Sing (another of the Suktawut sub vas- 
salago), and was sent to the thana of little Sadri, on the Malwa frontier, 
to guard it from the depredations of the foresester Bbil, But I was commis- 
sioned py the Rana to reprimand the representative of Heentah, and to 
threaten him with the re sequestration of the estate, if he did not better per- 
form the service for which he held it. In consequence of this remonstrance, 
I became acquainted with a long tale of woo ; and Maun Sing’s vindication 
from a failure of duty will introduce a topic worthy of notice copncOted with 
the feudal system of Mewar, namely, the subdivision of fiefs. 

Maun Sing Suktawut is a younger branch of the ^awah fhmily, and 
of the infants who escaped the massacre of Sedgnrh, whoa Lalji Kawut and 
two generations were cut off to avenge the feud with Koratur. In order* 
however, to understand the claims of M-mn Sing, we must go baok to the 
period when Lalji Rawut was lord ot‘ Netharra, which, for some court* intri- 
gue, was -resumed, and bestowed on ono of the rival clan of Chondawub. 
Being a younger branch of the Bhansi family (ono # of the senior subdivisions 
of Bheendir), Lalji but slenderly japwi^ed foj? ip the fasaily allotment 
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QAut). On losing NetKarra, ho repaired to Donerpur, wtrose Raw*l gave 
him a grant of Seogurh, an almost inaccessible fort on the borders of the two 
countries. Thus compelled, throuh faction, to seek subsistence out of his 
native soil, Lrilji renounced his loyalty, and with his sons, now barwutteas 
or Outlaws,’ resolved to prey upon Mewar. They now looked to Bheendir, the 
head of their clan, as their lord, and joined him in opposing their late sovere- 
ign in the field, levying black-mail from the estates of their rivals ; or, when 
the influence of the latter sunk at court, and was supplanted by the clan of 
Suktawut, Lalji poised his lance in the train of his chief iu defence of the 
throne. Thus passed his life, a chequered course of alternate loyalty and 
treason, until its tragical close at Seogurh.* 

Singram Sing, the eldest son of Lalji, f with his infant nephews, Jey Sing 
and Nahur (who was absent^ escaped the avenger’s sword, under which 
perished his father, mother, both brothers, and nil his own children, at one 
fell swoop ! Singram succeeded to the possession of Seogurh, and to the 
feuds of his family. His nephew, young Nahur, joined in all his enterprizes, 
from the defence of Khyroda to the escalade and capture of the castle of 
I/awah, in which he maintained himself until the Rana not only pardoned 
him, but gave him precedence above his enemies in his own councils, 

Lawah was wrested by Singram Sing Suktawut from Singram Sing 
the Dodeah, an ancient trine, but like many others little known, until! the 
incident we are about to relate gave it a momentary gleam of splendour, 
arid afforded the bard an opportunity to emblazon its fame upon his page. 
Even in these regions, so full of strange vicissitudes, the sudden rise of the 
Dodeah is a favourite topic of the traditional muse of Mewar. 

Ohandrabhan was the father of this meteor of the day • his sole wealth 
consisted of a team of oxen, with which he tilled a few beeghas of land at 
the base of Nahramugra, the ‘tiger mount/ where the Rana Lid a rumna 
or preserve, for the royal sport of tiger-hunting. It was during the autum- 
nal harvest, when the Dodeah had finished his day's work, having put up 
the last rick of mukhi (Indian corn), as he was driving home the companions 
of his toil, a voice hailed him from the wood. He answered; and advancod 
to the spot whence it issued, where he found a stranger, evidently of rank, 
with his horse panting for breath. After inquiring his tribe, and boing told 
Kajpoot, the stranger begged a little water, which was supplied, along 
With two coarse cakes of mukhi , and a little chinny caudal, pulao cooked 
with ghee, or elaufied butter, which the honest Dodeah took out of a cloth 
not over clean. Having performed all the other duties which hospitality 
requires, the Dodeah made his salaam , and was abuofc to depart, when a 
tram of horsemen coming in sight, he paused to look at them. All wont up 
to the stranger ; and, from the profound respect paid to him, he found that 
ne had entertained no common guest. 

It was in fact his sovereign, the Rana Juggut <Sing, who delighted 


t LaTji'ft issue : 

Sco Sing i S oortan Sing. 

Jey'tiing. mint Brag. 

Havta Sing. 


* See Vol. I, p. 286. 

Singgram.- 

His children 
massacred at 
Seogurh, 
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in the chase, and having that day been bewildered in the intricacies of Nabra- 
mugra, had stumbled on the Dodeah earle. The latter expressed neither 
surprise nor delight when introduced to the Rana, and replied to all his ques- 
tions with the frankness that grows out of the sentiment of honest pride and 
independence, which never abandons a Rajpoot, whatever be his condition.* * * § 
The Rana was so much pleased with his rustic host, that he commanded a 
led horse to be brought forth, and desired the Dodeah would accompany 
him to Oodipoor, only ten miles distant. ‘The rocket of the moon’ (< Chandra - 
bhan) y in his peasant’s garb, bestrode the noble charger with as much ease as 
if it were habitual to him, The next day, the Dodeah was conducted to 
the Presence, and invested with a dress which had been worn by his sovereign 
(a distinguished mark of royal favour), accoinpained with the more solid 
reward of the grant of Kowari and its lands in perpetuity. 

Chandrabhan and his benefactor died about the same time. Rana Raj 
had succeeded to the throne of Mewar, and Sirdar Sing, son of Chandrabhan, 
did personal service for the lands of Rowario. It was a source of daily amuse- 
ment for the prince and his youthful associates td plunge into the fountain 
at the Suhailea-ca barri f a villa about two miles from the capital, on which 
occasions reserve was banished, and they gave themselves up to unrestrained 
mirth. The young Dodeah had some peculiarities, which made him a butt 
for their wit, The following inoident will shew the character of these prin- 
cely pastimes. It was one day remarked, that when refreshing in the coond , 
or reservoir, Sirdar Sing did not lay aside his turban, which provoked a 
suspicion that he had no hair. The Rana, impatient to get a peep at the 
bare head of the son of Chandrabhan, proposed that they should push each 
other into the water* The sport began, and the Dodeah’s turban falling off, 
disclosed the sad truth. The jest, however, was nbt relished by Sirdar; 
and he tartly replied, in answer to h»s sovereign’s question, ‘Svhat had be- 
come of his hair ? w that “he had lost in his service, in a former birth, as 
chela & by carrying wood upon his head to feed the flame, when his sovereign, 
as njof/i, or ascetic, performed penance (tapasya) in the hills of Buddrinath" 
The prince felt that ho had violated decorum ; but the reply 1 was pregnant 
with sarcasm, and his dignity must be maintained. “Sirdar must bring 
proof of his assertion, or * punishment awaits him,'* was the rejoinder. The 
young chief, in the same lbfry tone, offered the evidence of the deota (divinity) 
of the temple of Kowario. This was a witness whoso testimony could not be 
impugned, and he had leave to bring it forward. 

At the village of Gopalpur, attached to his estate of Kowario, was a 
temple of the Bagrawuts, a tribe little known, having a shrine of their 
divinity, who was personified by an image with a tiger's {bag) head. “He 
invoked his support on this occasion, when the deoto threw him the flower§ 


* In my data of inexperience, when trvelling through countries unknown, and desirous to 
take the first peasant I found as a guide, I have boon amused by bis announcing to me before 
a question was put, *'1 am a Rajpoot,” as if iu anticipation of the demand and a pasport to 
respect ; literally. *1 am of royal descent .” a reflection which loads an air of dignity to 
all his actions, and distinguishes him from every other class. 

t ‘The nymphs’ parterre $ for the barri is more a flower-garden than one of indiscriminate 
culture 

%Okela is a phrase 'which inclades servitude or domestic slavery t but implies, at the 
same time, treatment as a child of the family. Here it denotes that of a servant or disciple. 

§ That sculptiwrod from the stone is meant, 
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in his hand, and desired him to carry it to his sovereign.” He did so, and 
the Rana’s faith was too great to dispute the miracle. What honours could 
suffice for the man who had performed ihe most meritorious service to his 
prince in former transmigrations \ 3fang > ‘ask/ was the sign of grace and 
favour. Singram’s request was governed by moderation ; it was for Lawah 
and its lands, which adjoined his estate at Kowario. 

The Rana being yet a minor, and the queen- mother at the head ef 
affairs, he hastened to her to be released from the debt of gratitude* But 
Lawah, unluckily, was held by herself ; and although she was not heretic 
enough to doubt the miraculous tale, she thought the Dodeah might have 
selected any other land but her^s, and testily replied to her son’s request, 
that “he might give him Mewar if he cho^e.” Displeased at this unaccom- 
modating tone, the prince quickly rejoined, “Mewar shall be his then ” The 
word of a prince is sacredi ; he' sent for Sin gram, and thus addressed him : 
I give you Mewar for the space of three da} s; make the best use of your 
time ; my arsenals, my armouries, my treasury, my stables, my throne and its 
ministers, are at your command” The temporary Rana availed himself of 
this large power, and conveyed to his estate whatever he had a mind to. 
During the abdication, Sirdar held his court, though he had too much tact 
actually to press the cushion of his master ; but seated himself on one side of 
the vacant throne, attended by all the nobles, fully impressed with the san- 
ctity of the individual who had attained such distinction. On the third day, 
the queen-mother sent her son the patent for Lawah ; and on the fourth, 
the Dodeah surrendered the sceptre. 

With the wealth thus acquired, he erected a castle in his domain of 
Lawah, on which he expended nine lakhs of rupees, about £100,000* Ho 
formed adake ; and a single baori or reservoir, in the fort, cost another lakh. 
BLe built a splendid palace, whose china and mirror hails arc still the theme of 
encomium. These were greatly by an explosion of a powder-magazine, which 
threw down half the fortress that had taken twenty years to complete ; and 
though it underwent considerable repairs, it lost much of its splendour, which 
the guns of Holcar aided to diminish : but the castle of Lawah is still one of 
the finest in Mewar, Sirdar Sing had also a, grant of one of the royal ma>hl$ 
or palaces of Oodipoor, erected on the margin of the lake, aft^r the model 
of the Jugmunder.* Although it now belongs to the chief of Amaifc, it is only 
recognized as the D odeah-ca-mahl ; but its halls are the dwelling of the bat 
and the owl ; the burr has taken root in its light airy porticos, and its walla 
have every direction! but the perpendicular. Sirdar lived twenty years after 
the erection of Lawah ; he died m S. (A.D. 17 82), leaving one son, the 
heir of his honouis and estates. Throughout his long life, he lo^t no portion 
of the respect paid to his early years ; but with him the name of Dodoah 
again sunk into obscurity, or lived but as a memento of the instability of 
fortune. It was. this son who when driven from Lawah by Ringram Sing 
Suktawut, had no place of shelter, and died in mdigenco and obscurity. His 
son (grandson) of Sirdar, and great grandson of the ‘rocket of the moon 1 ) is 
now patronized by the heir-apparent, Prince Jowan Sing, and receives tv 
daily allowance, but has not a foot of land. 

Siagram, the Suktawut, had a regular sunnud for the fief of Lawah, 


* Sea plate, Vol. X- 
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Which was rated at twenty*three thousand rupees of annual rent, while KowA- 
Irio has reverted to the fisc* The lake of Lawah, which irrigates some thou* 
sand acres of rice-land, alone renders it one of the most desirable of the second- 
ary estates of Mewar. Singram’s children being all murdered in the feud 
of Seogurhj he was succeeded by Jey Sing (son of Seo Sing, his Second bro- 
ther), who was received as hhola , or son of adoption, by all the retainers of 
Lawali. While Sin gram Sing lived, no subdivision of allotments took place ; 
all> to use the words of Maun Sing, “ate out of one dish and his own 
father Nahur* who had aided in the on ter prize, having by a similar 6oup de 
main secured the estate of Bunwuil for himself, no necessity for such partition 
existed. But Bunwuil belonging to tho fisc* to whibh*it reverted On the 
restoration of order in A,Di 18L8, young Maun had no alternative but to 
turn round on Jey Sing, the adopted heir of Singram, and demand his I7iut> 
or share of the lands of Luwah, in virtue of tho right* of joint acquisition, and 
as a younger brother. Jey Sing refused; but custom prevailed and the village 
of Jaetpooriih, of fifteen hundred rupees’ annual revunue, was bestowed upon 
the son of Nahur Sing. So long as Maun Sing performed his duties to his 
chief, his share of Liwali was irrosumeable and inalienable; hence the stubborn 
tenacity of the chiefs of their share in the patrimonial acres, even when hold- 
ing largely, but separately, of the crown, since of the latter, caprice or intri- 

f ue may deprive them ; but their own misconduct alone can forfeit theitf 
apota. The simple deed of conveyance will better establish this point i ’ 
“Maharao Sri Joy Sing, phghting hi* faith (buehunaeto). 
f ‘At this time, Brother Maun Sing, I bestow upon thee 5 of my own fred 
Will, the village and lands of Jaetpoorah* This donative shall not look to 
Vdtthroos i sn-poat, CU>-poot :* your issue shfdl enjoy them. Of this intention 
1 call the four armed divinity ( Okatoorihoj ) as witness. You are my own 
child (ohooroo): wherever and whenever I order, you will do my service: if 
you fail, the fault be on your own head/’ 

Whether Maun Sing, failed in his duty to his superior, or otherwise, 
Jaetpoorah was resumed ; and having in vain endeavoured to obtain j hsfcice 
through the ministers, ho came to trio to solicit attention to his caseT With 
the resumption of Khyroda, his brother, tho chief of Lawah, lost half his no- 
minal income 5 and it may therefore bo conjectured he would not he slow to 
listen to any charge again&t Maun, by which he might got back hks allotment* 
On my departure for Marwar, in August lb‘50, ho had written to me to say 
that Jey Sing had summoned him to oVacuto Jaetpoorah* In my reply, I 
said, it was a, matter for the Ram alone to decide. He accordingly went td 
oourb, and failing there, followed me; hut, as at my desire ho had boon appoint- 
ed to head tho quotas on the Badri frontier, and had performed this duty 
very negligently, I received him coolly 1 this, however, only gave additional 
eagerness to his defence, as he assigned strong personal reasons for the neg* 
lect* But the son of ‘tho tiger’ ( Nahur Sing ) shall speak for himself* Let 
the reader imagine a young man of twenty* livo, above six fbot high, of an 
athletic figure and chivalrous demeanour, his expression at once modest and 
independent, with those indispensable appendages to a Rajpoot warrior’# 
Vwage, well trimmed fetvoris and moustache^ and armed at all pointsi such Was 

* Hankron* in n, pharno embracing mental nr physical in ft unity j hero strengthened by 
tho words whicii follow. S uyori xueaus -worthy/ or ^ood issue (putra), as cu-poot, ‘bad oi* 
incompetent jsaiie' 
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the lord-marcher ( S eem-iswar), Maun Sing. Having presented his patont for 
my perusal, he continued : c< Had I failed in my obligations to my brother, he 
would have been Justified in this step ; but since you took Bunwull from me, 
my retainers, at his back, equalled his own in numbers ; what right there- 
fore had he to resume Jaetpoorah? When Sincram Sing died, Lawah was in my 
hands: who could have prevented my keeping it had it been my pleasure, The 
Bon of Nahur Sing would have been preferred by the vassals of Singram to 
one they had never even seen ; but 1 respected his rights though even now he 
could not forcibly dispossess me. When the Thakoor of Amait, on his way to 
court, beat his drunas^on the bounds of Lawah, did I not assemble my retain- 
ers and avenge the insult to my chief? 1 My head was Jey Sing’s,— -that is with 
the kangras { battlements ) of Lawah : but he never could have dared to take 
Jaetpoorah, had not respect for the chief of Lawah, respect for the Kan a, and 
for you, made me passive. Only bid me retake it and I am not tho son of 
Nahur Sing if he keeps it a day. Its little castle, erected by these hands, shel- 
tered my wife and children, who now expelled from my patrimony, arc com- 
pelled to seek refuge elsewhere. The lands assigned me in lieu of Bunwull 
are waste. For every rupee 1 can hope to derive from them, I must expend 
one and on Jaetpoorah alone could I raise any funds. Reckoning on this, I 
paid ray fine of two thousand five hundred rupees for my putta (grant), and 
from its produce I looked to maintain iny family and followers until the first 
should be made productive. When I lost this support, my creditors assailed 
me: to satisfy them, I sold all I had of value even to my wife’s jewels and the 
horse you saw me ride when I came to meet you at Gangapur. I laid my 
case before Pi'ithici-nvth, and here is his reply, deciding in my favour, I repre- 
sented it through Jawandas (a natural brother of the Rana), and five hundred 
rupees were demanded and agreed toby me, provided buchun (security) waa 
given me of success. The Bikaneri-ji’s* was given ; but tho purse of the 
Thakoor of Jaetpoorah is not so long as the chieftain of Lawah's, and one 
thousand rupees, offered by him made his the juste cause ! It is this that 
makes me negligent of my duty; this which incited the Pathans to carry off 
my little harvest from Salairob ; and Bhairawif is still in the hands of the for- 
esters. Here is my case: If I demand aught that is not fust, or that is con- 
trary to usage, deal with me as you please. There is Futteh Sing, who holds- 
in separate grant from the Rana an estate of thirty thousand rupees ; but as a 
younger brother of Bheendir, be enjoys five thousand from his brother ; aad 
Ajeit Sing of Ahsind, though richer than his immediate bead of Korabur, yet, 
as the son of IJrjoon Sing, holds his allotment ( bhui ) from him ; but you know 
all this, why should I repeat it T Here the Thakoor concluded, without any in- 
terruption being given to his animated harangue, the interest of which was* 
enhanced by his natural eloquence, and his manly but modest deportment. 
He is a noble specimen, not of his tribe alone but of the human character. 
His appeal was irresistible and would almost h wo carried conviction of ltd 
justice even to- those who could not have understood his tongue. Still it was 
requisite to* steel myself against impulses • and I recommended' as the best 
mode of enabling me to advocate his earns**, that lie should repair to his post, 
»nd establish fresh claims to hissovereings regard by punishing an atrociow 


* One of the queens a princess of Bikinor. 

T The two villages he obtained in Ifcic Hu xwull. 
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act which in all probability his absence had occasioned. With the gift of a 
brace of pistols and the usual leave-taking hint of utr-pan, Maun Sing quitt- 
ed my tent. 

And now for the melancholy occurrence which preceded that of the young 
Suktawut. On the borders of Little Sadri, where the quotas are posted, is a 
mountainous tract covered with deep forest, the abode of the half-savage 
Moenas Bhils. Mixed with them are the estates of some vassal chiefs, 
whose di tv it is to repress their excesses; but, in such times as we have 
described, they more frequently instigated them to plunder, receiving a share 
of the spoils. Amongst the foremost in this association was the steward of 
Kalakote. At the foot of a pass leading into the wilds of Chuppun was the 
hamlet of Beeleo, occupied by a Rahtore Rajpoot, who had snatched from the 
mountainside a few beeghas of land, and, dug some wells to irrigate the arable 
patches about his cot. With severe toil he raised a subsistence for himself, 
his wife, and an only son, who was to inherit this patrimony. Returning 
homewards one day, after his usual labour, he was met by his wailing 
help-mate ; she said the savage Bhil had rifled his cot, and with the cattle 
carried off their prop, their only child, and at the same time a young Jogi, 
his play-mate. The afflicted father spake not a word, but loading his match- 
lock, took the road to Kalakote. What was his horror when, at the entrance 
of the village, he stumbled over the headless bodies of his boy and his young 
companion! He learned that the savages belonged to the lordship of Kala 
kota; that having conveyed the children from their home upon the 
cattle they had stolen, they were entering the place, when the young 
Rahtoro, recognizing the steward, called out, “iSave me, uncle, and my 
father will ransom me at your own price !” This was the object for which he 
had been abducted ; but theso words proved that the steward was known to 
be the author of the outrage, and they were the last the child spoke. With 
this intelligence, the wretched father entered the ‘black-castle’ (Kalakote), in 
quost of the steward He denied all participation in the abduction or the 
murder; and commiserating the Rahlore’s misfort in , offered him four times 
the number of cattlo he had lost, twice the amount uf all his oth t losses, and 
to pay double the sum of mirkhea , or money expended in the search. “Can 
you give me back my son?” was the only r^ply: “I want justice and vengeance, 
not money. I could have taken it in part,” continued he; “for what; is life 
now? but Itt it tall on all. 9 ’ 

No attompt at consolation could diminish tho father’s grief ; but in 
ptomising him my aid to realize his vengeance, I gave him hope to ding to ; 
and on handing him over to Maun Sing, saying his own suit would be beat 
promoted by the imprisonment of all concerned in this outrage, he quitted mo 
with some mitigation of his grief. But before he left my camp, tidings arriv* 
ed that the chief culprit was beyond the reach of man ; that the Great Avenger 
had summoned to his own tribunal the iniquitous steward of Kalakote ! Even 
in those regions of rapine, where the blood of man and of goats is held in 
almost equal estimation, ther<* was something in the wild grief of the Rahtore 
that sunk into the hearts of the vassals of Kalakote: they upbraided the ste- 
ward, and urged him to confess the share he had in the deod. But he swore 
*by his God' ho had none, and offered to ratify the oath of purgation in his 
temple. Nothing loss would satisfy them, and they proceeded to the ordeal 
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The temple was but a few hundred yards distant. The steward mounted his 
horse, and had just reached the shrine, when he dropped dead at the thre.s* 
hold? It caused a deep sensation ; and to the vengeance of an offended 
divinity was ascribed this signal expiation of the triple crirne of theft, murder, 
and sacrilege. There now only remain the base accomplices of the wretch 
who thus trafficked with the liberty of his felIow-*men 5 and I should rejoice 
to see them suspended on the summit of the Beeleo pass, as a satisfaction to 
the now ohildless Rahtore, and a warning to others who yet follow such 
a course, 


CHAPTER III. 

HLwwwn. — TAe solitude of this fine district.— '-Caused by the Mahrattas and 
their mercenaries. — Impolicy of our conduct towards the M ahrattas — 
Antiquities of Morwun. — Tradition 0/ the foundation and destruction of 
the ajicient city^Inscmptioiis. — Jain temple — Game. — Attack ly a 
tiger. —Sudden change of the weather . — Destructive frost . — Legend of a 
temple of Mama deva. — Important inscription. — Distress of the peasant* 
ry,— "Gratitude of the people to the author. — FTekoomp. — Oppression of 
the peasants. — Murlalu— Inhabited by Charuns . — Reception of the 
author. — Curious privilege of the Cliarunis . — Its origin , — Traditional 
account of the settlement of this colony in Me war. — Imprecation of 
satis. — The tandas, or caravans . — Their immunity from plunde r and 
extortion . — Neembaira.^—Ranikhaira. — Indignity committed by a scaven- 
ger of Laisratoun. — Sentence upon the culprit*— Tablet to a Silpi, — Recep- 
tion at Neemlaira. 

Monvnn , February 1 st*— Yesterday, Maun Sing took up the whole of 
toy time with the feuds of Lawah and their consequences. It obliged me to 
halt, in order to make inquiries into the alienated lands in its vicinity, 
Morwun is, or rather was a township of some consequence, and head of a 
tuppa or subdivision of a district. It is rated, with its contiguous hamlets* 
at seven thousand rupees annual rent. The situation is beautiful, upon heights 
pleasingly diversified, with a fine lake to the westward, whoso margin is 
studded with majestic tamarind tree?. The soil is rioh, and there is water 
in great abundance wilfBin twenty fhro of the sfixfaco ;• but man is 
Wanting? The desolation of solitude reigns throughout, for (as Rousseau 
observes) there is none to whom one can turn and say, que la solitude cst 
belle ^ 

I experienced another pang at seeing this fertile district revert to the 
destroyer, the savage Pathan, who had caused the desolation, ami in the brief 
but expressive words of a Roman author, sohtudinem fadt, pneem appealaL 
Morwun is included in the lands mortgaged for a war-contribution, but which 
with others has remained in the bands of the Mahratta mortagageos or their 
mercenary subordinates. But it is melancholy to reflect that, but for a false 
Magnanimity towards our insidious, natural enemies, the Mahrattas, nil these 
m&* would have reverted to their legitimate masters* who are equally inter- 
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ested with ourselves in putting down predatory warfare. Justice, good policy, 
and humanity, would have been better consulted had the Mahrattas been 
wholly banished fron Central India. When I contrasted this scene with the 
traces of incipient prosperity I had left behind me, I felt a satisfaction that 
the alienated acres produced nothing to the possessor, save luxuriant grass, 
and the leafless kesoola or plas. 

Morwun has some claims to antiquity ; it derives its appellation from the 
Mori tribe, who ruled hero before they obtained Cheetore. The ruins of a 
fort, still known by the name of Chitrung Mori’s castle, are pointed out as 
his residence ere he founded Cheetore, or more properly Cheetrore. The tra- 
dition runs thus : Chitrung, a subordinate of the imperial house of Dhar, 
held Morwun and the adjacent tract, in appanage. One of his subjects, 
while ploughing, struck the share against some hard substance, and on exami- 
natioi> found it was transmuted to gold. This was the parisputtur,* or 
‘philosopher’s stone/ and he carried it forthwith to his lord, with whose aid 
he erected the castle, and enlarged the town of Morwun, and ultimately 
founded Cheetore. The dhoolkote , or site of Mori-ca-puttun, is yet pointed 
out, to the westward of the present Morwun. It was miraculously destroyed 
through the impieties of its inhabitants by fire, which fate recalls a more 
celebrated catastrophe; but t ho act of impiety in the present case was mere- 
ly seizing a rishi, or Permit/ while performing penance in the forest, and 
compelling him to carry radishes to market! The tradition, however, is of 
some value ; it proves, first, that there were radishes in those days • and 
secondly, that volcanic eruptions ocoured in this region. Oojein-Ahar, in the 
valley of Oodipoor, and the lake of which is said in some places to be atac> 
‘deeper than plummet sounded/ is another proof of some grand commotion of 
nature. Morun boasts of three mandiras, or temples, one of which is dedi- 
cated to S chfisnaff, the thousand-hoaded hydra which supports the globe. 
Formerly, saffron was the meet cffciing to this king of reptiles ; but he is 
now obliged to be content with ointment of sandal, produced from the ever 
green, which is indigenous to Mowar. 

Having hoard of an inscription at the township of Unair, five miles 
distant, to the south-west, I requested my old guru to take a ride and copy 
it. It was of modern date, merely confirming the lands of Unair to the 
Brahmins. The tablot is in the temple of Chatoorbhooja (the four-armed 
divinity), built and endowed by Rana Singram Sing in S. 1570 (AJD. 1534); 
to whose pious testament a oodioil is added by Rann Juggut Sing, S. 1791, 
impreoating an anathema on the violator of it. There was also engraved 
upon one of the columns a voluntary gift, from the village-council of Unair 
to the divinity, of the first fruits of each harvest ; vis* two and a-half seers 
from each hulla f or heap, of the spring crops/ and the same of the autump^L 
The date, S, 1845 (AJD. 1789), shews that ib was intended to propitiate the 
deity during the wars of Mowar. 

Directly opposite, and very near the shrine of the Tour-armed/ is a small 
Jain temple, erected, in S. 1774, to cover an image of the great pontiff, 
Parswauath, founded in digging near this spot Here at every step are 
relics of past ages. 


la the Sanscrit puttur t 'stone# rook/ we have nearly the petros of Greeks. 
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February 2d, — An accident has compelled another halt at Morwun, The 
morning was clear and frosty, not a cloud in the sky, and wo rose with the 
sun ; my kinsman, Captain Waugh, to try his Arab at a trilgae , and myself to 
bag a few of the large rock pigeons which are numerous about Morwun. My 
friend, after a hard run, had drawn blood from the elk, and was on the point 
of spearing him effectually just as he attained a thick part of the jungle, 
which not heeding, horse and rider came in contact with a tree, and were 
dashed with violence to the ground* There he lay insensible, and was 
brought home upon a charpae , or cot, by the villagers, much burnised, but 
fortunately with no brpken bones, A leech was not to be had in any of the 
adjacent villages ; and the patient complaining chiefly of the hip-bone, we 
could only apply emollients and recommend repose. I returned with no 
game except one or two black -partridges and batten-quail. The rock-pigeon, 
or lur-teetur , though unaccustomed to the fowler, were two wild for mo to 
get a shot at them. The bird bears no analogy to the pigeon, but has all 
the rich game plumage of the teetur, or partiidge, in which name the 
ornithologist of the west will see the origin of tetrao, Thero arc two species 
of this bird in India, one much smaller than the common parlridgo *, that of 
which 1 speak is much larger, and with the peculiarity of being feathered to 
the foe. I have since discovered it to be the counterpart of a bird in the 
museum at Chambury, called ‘ barteveldt des Alpesf the ptarmigan of the 
highlands of Scotland. The male has exactly these redundant white feathers j 
while that I saw in Savoy was a richly- plumaged female bur-tcetur . 

Our annual supply of good things having reached us this morning, we 
were enjoying a bottle of some delicious Burgundy and ‘La Rose’ after din- 
ner, when we were roused by violent screams in the direction of tho village. 
We were all up in an instant, and several men directed to the spot. Our spe- 
culations on the cause were soon set at rest by the appearance of two 
hurcarras ( messengers ), and a lad with a vessel of milk on his head. For 
this daily supply they had gone several miles, and had nearly reached the 
camp, when having outwalked the boy, they were alarmed by his vociferations, 
“oh uncle let go— -let go — I am your child, uncle, let mo go!” They thought 
the boy mad, and it being very dark, cursed his uncle, ami desired him to make 
haste ; but the same wild exclamations continuing, they ran back, and found, 
a huge tiger hanging to his tattered cold -weather doublet. The hurcarrm 
attacked the baastjmosfc manfully with their javelin-headed sticks, and adding 
their screams to his, soon brought the whole village men, women, and children, 
armed with all sorts of missiles, to the rescue ; and it was their discordant 
yells that made us exchange our good fare for the jungles of Morwun. 

The ‘lord of the black rock/ for such is the designation of the tiger, was 
one of the most ancient bourgeois of Morwun ; his freohold is Kala-pahar bot- 
ween this and Mugurwar, and his reign for a long series of years hns been un- 
molested, notwithstanding his numerous acts of aggression on hi* bovine sub- 
jects : indeed, only two nights before, he was disturbed gorging on a buffalo bo- 
longing to a poor oilman ox- Morwun. Whether this tiger was an incarnation 
of one of the Morilords of Morwun, tradition does not say ; but noil her gun, 
bow nor spear, had ever been raised against him. Tn return for this forbear- 
ance, it is said he never preyed upon man or if ho seized one, would, upon 
being untreated with the endearing epithet of mamoo or undo let go his hold 
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and this accounted for the little ragged urchin using a phrase which almost 
prevented the hurcarras returning to his rescue. 

February 3rd.— -Another bait for our patient, who is doing well, and 
greatly relieved by the application of leeches obtained form Neembaira. Wfiat 
a night ! the clouds which had been alternately collecting and dispersing ever 
since we left Marwar, in December last, but had almost disappeared as we 
commenced our present march, again suddenly gathered. The thermometer, 
which had averaged 41° at daybreak throughout the last mouth, this morning 
rose to (>0° On the 1st, the wind changed to the south, with showers, where 
it continued throughout yesterday ^but during the night it suddenly veered to 
the north, and the thermometer at daybreak was 28-°, or four degrees below 
the freezing point. Reader, do you envy me my bon vin de Bourgogne et murailr 
h$ de coton y with not even a wood fire labouring under a severe pulmonary 
affection, with work enough for five men ! Only three days ago, the thermome- 
ter was S6° at noon, and to day it is less at noon than yesterday at daybreak i 
even old England, with all her vicissitudes of weather, can scarcely show so 
rapid a change'as this. 

Ill-fated Mewar ! all our hopes are blasted ; this second visitation has 
frustrated all our labours. The frost of December, which sunk the mercury to 
27° as we passed over the plains of Marwar, was felt throughout Rajwurra, and 
blighted every pod of cotton. All was “burnt up,. w but our poor exiles com- 
forted themselves, amidst the general sorrow, with the recollection that the 
young gram was safe. But even this last hope has now vanished r all is nip- 
ped in the bud. Had it occurred a month ago, the young plant would have 
been headed down with the sickle and additional blossoms would have ap- 
peared I was too unwell to ride out and see the ravages caused by this 
frost. 

February 4th — Our patient is doing so well, that we look to moving to- 
morrow. Thermometer 28° at daybreak, and 3 i q at sun rise, with a keen 
cutting wind from the north. Ice closed the orifice of the meshe k, or leathern 
water bag, Even the shallow stream near the tents had a pellicle of ice on it* 
surfaoe : our people huddling and shivering round their fires of bajra sticks* 
and the cattle of all classes looking very melancholy. 

My Yati friend returned from Palode, where I had sent him to copy aw 
inscription in a temple dedicated to Mama-deva, the mother of goods ; but he 
was disappointed, and brouhgt back only the following traditional legend. The 
shrine, erected by a wealthy Jain disciple, was destined to receive the image, 
of one ofthrir pontiffs; but on its completion, Afama-deva appeared in propria 
per*on<* to the founder, and expressed so strongly her desire to inhabit it, that 
heretic as he was, he could not deny the goddess’ suit. He stoutly refused how- 
ever, to violate the rules of his order :“by my hands the blood neither of goatfr 
or buffaloes can bo shed,” said the Jain. But, grateful for the permission that a 
niche should be set apart for her mroop (form), she told him to go to the Soni- 

f urra chief ofCheetorc, who would attend to the rites of sacrifice. The good 
aiu, with easy faith, did as he was commanded, and erecting another temple, 
succeeded at length in enshrining Parswauatb, My old friend, however, dis^ 
Covered in a temple to the universal mother, an inscription of great im 

portance, as it fires the period of one of the most conspicuous kings of the Sol- 
anki dynasty of Nehmlla, or correctly, Anhui warra Puttun ; and, in conjunc* 
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tiott With another Of the same prince (which I afterwards discovered ih Che§* 
tore ) also bearing the very same date,* demonstrates that the Solanki had 
actually made a conquest of the capital of the Gehlotes. The purport is sim- 
ply that ‘‘KomarpalSoLmki and his son Sohunpal, in the month of Pous (the 
precise day illegible), S. 1207 ( winter of A. D» 11 Si )> came to worship the 
Universal Mother in her Shrine at Palode.”t The SeoSodias try to get rid of 
this difficulty by saying, that during the banishment of Komnrpal by Sidraj, he 
not only enjoyed sirna (refuge) at Oheetore but held the post of prime minis- 
ter to Kawui Samarsi, the friend and brother in-law of the Chohan emperor of 
Delhi; but the inscription (given in the first volume), which I found in the 
temple built by Lakha Rana, is written in the style of a conqueror, <% who 
planted his standard even in Salpur ’ the city of the Gates in the Punjab* 
At all events, it is one more datum in the history of Rajpootaua. 

Februarg 5th , thermometer 3d°.— ^Mounted Bajr&j,' the royal Steed/ and 
took a ride over the heights of Morwun, a wild yet fairy scene, with the Pa- 
than or tableland bounding the perspective to the east. The downs ate cover- 
ed with the most luxuriant grasses, and the dhak or plas dried by the wintry 
blast, as if scorched by the lightning, faintly brought to mind the poet's simile* 
applied to this tree, even in the midst of spring: “the black leafless kesoolla* 
We entered a village in ruins, whose neem trees bid defianco to winter; the 
'thorny babeoi* (mimosa Arabica) grows luxuriantly out of the inner sides of 
the walls, and no hand invades the airy nest of the imitative papyri, fantasti- 
cally pendent from the slenderest branches. No trace of thepresonoo of man; 
but evidence that he has been here. The ground was covered with hoar-frost* 
and the little stream coated with ice. Many a heavy heart has it caused, and 
plunged joyous industry into utter despondence. Take one example : youndor 
Jat, sitting by the side of his field, which he eyes in despair ; threo months 
since, he returned, after many years of exile, to the bapola t the land of his biros 
without funds, without food, or even the implements for obtaining it. He had 
been labouring as a serf in other Linds, but he heard of peace in hi h own, and 
came back to the paternal acres, which had been a stranger to the plough- 
share since he was driven from his cot in S. 1844., immediately following the 
battle of Hurkea-Khal, when the ‘Southron’ completed tho bondage of 
Mewar. What could he do ? his well was dried up, and if not, he had no 
cattle to irrigate a field of wheat or barley, But Mewar is a kind mother, 
and she yields hatchwma crop without water* To the bohora (the metayer) 
be promised one fifth of the produce for the necessary seed and the use of a 

! )air of oxen and a plough ; one fifth more was the share of the state from 
and s# long sterile ; there was three-fifths left for himself of his’long neg*ocfc- 
fed but at once luxuriant fields. He watched the crop with paternal solici- 
tude, from the first appeal ance of verdure to the approach of bttsmnf, ibo 
joyous spring. Each night, as he returned to his yet roofless abode, ho re- 
lated the wonders of his field and its rapid vegetation ; and as ho calculated 
the produce, he anticipated its application ; "so much shall go for a plough, 
ho much for the bohora, so much m part payment of a pair of bullocks, and 
the rest will keep me in bread till the mu\dii crop is ready. 1 * Thus tho days 
passed, until this killing frost nipped his hopor in the bud, and now aeo him 

♦ See inscription, Vol. 1, p, 713, " 

i* The style of this inscription is perfectly in unison With inscriptions on tbo temple* 
and statues of Egypt, 
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Wnaging his hands in the bitterest anguish ! This is no ideal picture : it 
is one to be found in every village of Mewar. In this favoured soil, there is 
as much of ohunnt in the rubbee harvest as of wheat and barley conjoined* 
and in the first crop sown in lunjur, or soil long sterile, wheat and chunna 
are sown together. It is a sad blow to the exiles ; though happily in the 
crown-lands their distress will be mitigated, as these are rented on leases of 
five years, and the renters for their own takes must be lenient, and moreover 
they are well watched. 

January 6th. — Still halting ; our patient very well, though he feels his 
bruises : but we shall put him on an elephant to-morrow. The jealousy of 
the Mahratta had hitherto prevented the inhabitants from fulfilling their 
desire to come and visit me ; but to-day, the elders forming the punakaet , 
heading the procession, they came en masi sc. The authodties need not have 
foared exposing the nakedness of the land, which is too visible ; but they 
apprehended the contrast of their condition with our poor subjects, who 
were at least unmolested in their poverty. It was a happiness to learn that 
this contrast was felt, and as the Patel presented to me an engaging little 
child, his daughter, he said, ‘let net our misfortunes be our faults; wo all 
belong to Mewar, though we are not so happy as to enjoy your protection and 
care.” I assured him, that although under the Toork, l should look upon 
them as my children, and the subjects of the Ran a ; and I have had it in 
my power to redeem this pledge- fcv*, strange to say, even Amcor Khan, 
seeing that the prosperity of the subject is that of the prince, has command- 
ed his governor of Noembiira to consult me in every thing, and has even 
gone so far as to beg I would consider the place as under my authority. 
Already, following our example, he has reduced the transit duties nearly one- 
half* and bogins to think the fringi notions of economy better than his own* 
his loss having proved a gain. 

j Nekoomp, January 7th * eleven miles. — Midway, passed through CW 
koorla, a village belonging to Mecr Khan. Kcttootnp is a talooh of Jawud* 
which with M undipea was held by the Pindarri freebooter, Fazil, while 
Jeswunt Raw Bhao held them in jat>dad. They me now leased to a Pundit 
by the Hakim of Jawud, which latter is assigned by Sindia to his fatherdn- 
law, the Senapatn Nekoomp is a good village, but more than two third de- 
populated, and the tenter is prevented fiom being lenient, as he experiences! 
no mercy himself. Notwithstanding they have all been suffering as wo have 
from this host, an assessment is now levying. One poor follow said to mej 
*‘I returned only three months ago fiom exile, and l had raised the mud- 
walls of my hut two feet, when my wife died, leasing me to take care of a 
boy eight yo>»rs of age, and to get bread fur both. If the walls were twd 
foot higher* I would cover it in ; but though I have not a foot of land, my 
roofloss halt-finished cot is assessed a rupee and a half f a gift of two rupees 
made him happier than his Hakim 1 

The country is boautiful, the soil rich, and water, as already mentioned, 
about twenty-five feet from the surface. We are now in the region of the 
flower sucred to “gloomy Di%” the accursed poppy. The crop looks miser- 
able from the frost, but those patches within the influence of the wells are p&rt* 
ly saved by the fields being inundated, which expedient is always Success- 
ful upon such visitations, if applied with judgment. The mountains toufife- 
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ing great Sadri lay twelve miles south coming from Pratabgurh, and ranging 
to Saloombra and Oodipoor, whore they commingle w ith the giant Aravalli. 

Murlah , January 8th : seven miles. -Crossed two ridges running north- 
ward to Bhadaisir. The intervening valleys, as usual, fort ile, with numerous 
dages, but alienated to the southern Goths or tho partizan Pathan. Passed 
many large townships, formerly in the fisc of Mewar, as Baree, Binotah, 
Bumborec, tyc. In the distance, saw ‘‘the umbrella of the earth/' the far- 
famed Cheetore. Murlah is an excellent township, inhabited by a commu- 
nity of Charuns, of the tribe Cucholeah, who are Bunjarris (carriers) by 
profession, though poetg by birth. The alliance is a curious one, and would 
appear incongruous, were not gain the object generally in both cases. It was 
the sanctity of their office which converted our bardait into bunj arris, for their 
persons being sacred, the immunity extended likewise to their goods, and 
saved them from all imposts ; so that in process of time they became the free- 
traders of Rajpootana, I was highly gratified with the reception I received 
from the community, which collectively advanced to me at ^ome distance from 
the town. The procession was headed by the village-band, and all the fair 
Charunis, who, as they approached, gracefully waved their scarfs over me, 
until I was fairly made captivo by the muses of Murlah ! It was a novel and 
interesting scene : the manly persons of the Charuns, clad in the flowing 
white robe, with the high loose folded turban inclined on one side, from 
which the mala , or ’chaplet, was gracefully suspended \ the naiques , or lend- 
ers, with their massive necklaces of gold, with the immage of the pitriswur 
(manes) depending therefrom, gave the whole an air of opulence and dignity. 
The females were uniformly attired in a skirt a dark brown camlet, having a 
boddice of light coloured staff, with gold ornaments worked into their fine 
black hair ; and all had the favourite chooris , or rings of Jialidmt (elephant’s 
touth), covering the arm, from the wrht to the elbow, and even above it, 
Never was there a nobler subject for the painter in any age or country ; it 
was one which Salvator Rosa would have seized, full of picturesque contrasts : 
the rich dark tints of the female attire harmonizing with the white garmonts 
of their husbands ; but it was the mien, the expression, the gestures, denot- 
ing that though they paid homage they expected a full measure in return. 
And they had it : for if ever there was a group which bespoke respect for the 
natural dignity of roan and his consort, it was the Charun community of 
Murlah. 

It was not until the afternoon, when the naiquies again came to see 
me at my camp, that I learned the full value of my escape from the milken 
bonds of the fair Charunis. This community had enjoyed for five hundred 
years the privilege of making prisoner any Rana of Mewar who may pass 
through Murlah, and keeping him in bondage until he gives them a gate, or 
entertainment : and their chains are neither galling, nor the period of 
captivity, being thus in the hands of the captivated, very long. The patri- 
arch told me that I was in jeopardy, as the Rana's representative ; but not 
knowing how I might have relished the joke, had it been carried to its 
conclusion, they let me escape, though they lost a feast by it* But I told 
them I was too much delighted with old customs not to keep up this : and 
immediately sent money to the Indies with my respects, and a request that 
they would hold their goU (feast). The patriarch and his subordinate nai- 
<juea and their sons remained with me to cliicourse on the olden time. 
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The founders of this little colony accompanied Rana Hamir from Guz- 
zerat in the early part of hi3 reign, and although five centuries have elapsed, 
they have not parted with one iota of their nationality or their privileges 
since that period : neither in person, manner, or dress, have they any thing 
analogous to those amidst whom they dwell. Indeed, their air is altogether 
foreign to India, and although they have attained a place, and that a high 
one, amongst the tribes of Hind, their affinity to the ancient Persian is strik- 
ing ; the loose robe, high turban, and flowing beard, being more akin to the 
figures on the temples of the Guebres than to any thing appertaining to the 
Charburrnn , or four classes of the Hindus. But I jmust give the tale ac- 
counting for their settlement in Mewar. Rana Hamir, so celebrated in the 
history of Mewar, had a leprous spot on his hand, to remove which he made 
a pilgrimage to the shrine of Hinglaz, upon the coast of Mekran, the division 
Oritce of Arrian’s geography. He had reached the frontiers of Cutch Bhooj, 
when alighting near a tanda , or encampment of Charuns, a young damsel 
abandoned the meal she was preparing, and stepped forward to hold the 
stranger’s steed. Thanking her for her courtesy, he jocosely observed that 
he wished his people had as good a breakfast as she was preparing, when 
she immediately made an offering of the contents of the vessel ; on which 
Hamir observed, it would go but a short way to satisfy so many hungry 
mouths. “Not if it pleased Hinglaz-ji,” she promptly replied ; and placing 
the food before the Rana and his train, it sufficed for all their wants. A 
little well, which she excavated in the sand, was soon filled with a copious 
supply of water, which served to quench their thirst. It was evident in- 
terposition of the goddess of Hinglaz in favour of this her royal votary. He 
returned from her shrine cured and the young Charuni’s family were induced 
to accompany him to Mewar, where he bestowed upon them the lands of 
Murlah, with especial immunities in their mercantile capacity : and as a 
perpetual remembrance of the miraculous feast, permission was granted to tha 
Dharuni damsels to make captive of their sovereign as related above. 

The colony, which now consists of somo thousands of both sexes, present- 
ed an enigma to our young Englishmen, who think ‘‘all black fellows alike/ 
and equally beneath notice : it was remarked how comfortable they looked 
in house and person, though there was not a vestige of cultivation around 
their habitations. The military policy of the troubled period accounts for 
the first *, and a visit to the altars of Murlah will furnish the cause of the 
neglect of the agrarian laws of Mewar. As the community increased in num- 
bers, the subdivision of lands continued, according to the customs of Cutch, 
until a dispute regarding limits produced a civil war. A ferocious combat 
ensued, when the wives of the combatants who were slain ascended the funer- 
al pile ; and to prevent a similar catastrophe, imprecated a curse on whom- 
ever from that day should cultivate a field in Murlah ; since which the land 
has lain in absolute sterility I Such is the implicit reverence for the injunc- 
tion of a sati > at this moment of awful inspiration, when about to take leave 
of the world. In Mewar, the most solemn of all oaths is that of the sati . 
Malm mtVari'caan, 'by the great satis/ is an adjuration frequently used in 
the royal patents. 

The tanda or caravan, consisting of four thousand bullocks, has been 
kept up amidst all the evils which have beset this land, through Mogul and 
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Mahratta tyranny. The untility of those caravans, as.general carriers to 
cGn flic king armies, and as regular tax paying subjects, has proved their safe- 
guard, and they were toe strong to be pillaged by any petty marauder, as 
any one who has seen a Bunjarri encampment will be convinced. They 
encamp in a square ; their grambigs piled over each other breast-high, with 
interstices left for their matchlocks, make no contemptible fortification. 
Even the ruthless Toork, Jemshid Khan, set up a protecting tablet in favour 
of the Charuns of Murlah, recording their exemption from dml contributions, 
and that there should be no increase in duties, with threats to all who should 
injure the community* As usual, the sun ;md moon are appealed to as wit- 
nesses of good faith, and sculptured on the stone. Even the forester Bhil 
and mountain Mair have set up their signs of immunity and protection to tho 
chosen of Hinglaz ; and the figures of a cow and its kairie (calf), carved in 
rude relief, speak the agreement that they should not be slain or stolen with- 
in the limits of Murlah* 

Neemlaira : seven miles,— The soil, as usual, excellent ; but from 
Ranikhaira toNeembaira the blue schist at intervals penetrates the surface, 
and there is but little superincumbent soil even to tho bed of tho stream, 
which makes an entire disclosure of the rock, over which filows a clear rivulet 
abounding with small fish, amongst which the speckled trout wore visible. 
Ranikhaira, through which we passed, is the largest township of this dis- 
trict, and was built by the Rani of Ursi Rana, mother of the present ruler of 
Mewar, at whose expense the temple, the bazoari or ‘reservoir/ and the paved 
street, were constructed. Although in the alienated territory, I had a visit 
from its elders to complain of an indignity to the community by f.ho buvffi^ 
or scavenger, of L:iisrawun, who had killed a hog and thrown it into tho 
reservoir, whose polluted waters being thus rendered unfit for use, the in- 
habitants were compelled to get a purer clement from the adjacent villages. 
This bawari is about half a mile from the town, and being upon tho high- 
way, the council and train very wisely stopped at the spot where the aggres- 
sion had happened: and although the cavalcade of the Hakim of Noombaira 
was in sight, advancing to welcome me, it was impossible to proceed until 
X heard the whole grievance, when adjured by "subjects of Mowar, and child- 
ren of the Rana, though unhappily under "the Toork/’ to see their wrongs 
redressed. T mi^ht not have recorded this incident, but for its consequence ; 
as the hog thrown . into the reservoir of B aali-ttaj, 'the royal mother 1 of 
Mewar, affords an instmee of the extent to which mortgage is carried. 

The B ukinyi*, or scavenge^ of Ranikhaira, tho v.‘ry refuse of mankind, 
had mortgaged their rights in the dead rtircam of their town to u professional 
brother of Laisrawun ; but, on tho return of those halcyon days, they swer 
ved from their bond. The chieftain of baisniwun espoused las vassal’s cause 
and probably pointed out the mode of revenge. One morning, therefore, not 
having; the fear of Jomshid of Ncombaira before his eyes, the said mortgagee 
slow his pig; and albeit but tho wreck of a human bein n , contrived to cast 
his victim into tho pure fountain of Queenstown/ ami immediately fled for 
•firm to Bheondir. But what could bo done to a wretch, who for former 
misdeeds had already suffered tho dismemberment of an arm, a leg and hi* 
nose ? Here is tho sentence ! “To be paraded, mounted on an ass/ his fm*c 
«l«Ahouad 4 with a chaplet of shoes round his nook, aud drummed out of the 
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limits of Ranikhaira j” The fountain is now undergoing purification ; and. 
when the polluted waters are haled out, it is to he lustrated with the holy 
stream of the Ganges, and the ceremony will conclude with a gote, or feast, 
to one hundred Brahmins. Previous to this, I took a peep at the humble 
altars of Ranikhaira. All is moder'n ; hut there is one tablet which pleasing- 
ly demonstrates that both public feeling and public gratitude exist in these 
regions. This tablet, set up by the council of the town, recorded that Kistna, 
the ‘ siipi ,’ or stone-cutter, did at his own expense and labour repair all the 
altars then going to decay ; for which pious act they guaranteed to him and 
his succrssors for ever six thalis or platters of various viands, saffron, oil, 
butter, and several pieces of money, at every village 'fete. Doubtless such 
traits are not confined to Ranikhaira. I accepted with kindness the offer- 
ings of the elders and assembled groupes — a pot of curds and sundry bless- 
ings — and continued my journey to meet the impatient cavaliers of 
Neembaira, who, to fill up the interlude, were k avoiding, with matchlock and 
spear, their well-caparisoned chargers. The Khan was in the centre of the 
gtoupe, and we had a friendly, unceremonious dustalazee, or shaking of 
hands, without dismounting. He is a gentlemanly Pathan, of middle age, 
courteous and affable, and a very different personage frum the twohanded 
Jemsbid his predecessor, who lately died from a cancer in bis back : a judg- 
ment, if we are to credit our Mewar friends, for his horrible Cruelties Wof 
oppressions over all these regions, as lieutenant of Ameer Khan during many 
years. The Khan welcomed me to Neembaira with true Oriental politee'ee, 
saying, “that the pl.ice was mine and that he had recei/ed the “positive 
instructions of the Nawab Shaib (Ameer Khan, whose son-in-law) to look 
upon me as himself.” I replied, that, in accepting such a trust, I chuld nbfc 
say mure than that I would, whenever occasion presented itself, act for him 
as if Neembaira were really my own. The Khan had reason to find that his 
confidence was not misplaced ; and while enabled to benefit him, I had also 
the opportunity of protecting the interests of the feudatories, who by this 
alienation (as is fully related in the Annals of Mewar) were placed bSytfnd 
the pale of the Rana’s power, The Khan after accompanying me to tnjr 
tents, took leave ; but paid me a long visit in the evening, when we discussed^ 
all that concerned the welfare of his charge and the peace of the bord'CrS. As 
matters stand, it is a duty to conciliate and to promote prosperity ; but it ih 
melancholy to see this fertile appanage of Mewar in the hand of so consum- 
mate a villain asMeer Khan ; a traitor to his master Holcar, for whiohhe 
obtained the ‘sovereignty in perpetuity’ of many rich tracts both in MeWafr 
and Amber, without rendering the smallest service in return. Let this toft 
btfrrie in mind when another day of reckoning comes. Neetnbalf&'liS A 
COrtridetafele thWn, with an excellent stbfte circumvallafcion 1 ; a*n d/ befiitg'’ mWl® 
high road* between Malwa and HiirdustaU; ’it enjoWh 
Upwards of one hundred villages are attachedW itfanfl it vfas eStibiat^f^t 
three lakhs of Rupees, of annual rent. - t * 



CHAPTER IV. 


The Pathar or Table-land of Central India . — View from thence , Project of 
a canaL — Its advantages to Mewar . — Utility of further works to the peo- 
ple* — Traces of superstition in the Pathar.— Temple of Sookhdeo.~The 
Dyte-ca-har, or * Giant's bone.’ — The Vira-jhamp, or c Warrior's Leap . — 
Proprietorship of the Pathar. — Its products . — The poppy - Pernicious 
effects of its increasad cultivation. Account of the introduction and mode 
of culture of opium. — Original post of its cultivation. — T he manufacture 
of opium Inept pace with the depopulation of Mewar. — Process of cultiva- 
tion and of manufacture. — Its fluctuation of price. — Adulterated opium of 
KhantuL — Evil consequences of the use of opium. — Duty of the paramount 
power to restrict the culture.— Practicability of such a measure . — Distribu- 
tion of crops . — Impolicy of the government in respect to the opium mono- 
poly. 4 

Kunairoh % February 13th : nine miles. — A new feature in the face of 
Mewar was this day disclosed to us.** At the termination of our short march 
we ascended the Pathar , or plateau*6f Central India, the grand natural ram- 
part defending Mewar on the east. As we approached it, the level line of its 
crest, so distinct from the pinnacled Aravalli, at once proclaimed it to be a 
table land, or rock of the secondary formation. Although its elovation is not 
above four hundred feet from its western base, the transition is remarkable, 
and it presents from the summS one of the most diversified scenes, whether 
in a moral, political, of picturesque point of view, that I ever beheld. From 
this spot the mind’s eye embraces at once all the grind theatres of the history 
of Mewar. Upon our right lays Cheetore, the palladium of Hinduism ; on 
the west, the gigantic Aravalli, enclosing the new capital, and the shelter of 
her heroes ; here, at our feet, or within view, all the alienated lands now 
under the ‘b ub irian Toork* or Mahratta, as Jawud, Jeerun, Noombaira, 
fehpyri, Ruttengurh. What associations, what aspirations, does this pceno 
conjure up to one who feels as a Rajpoot; for this fair land ! The rich flat wo 
have passed ov^r — a space of nearly seventy Eng'ish miles from one table- 
range to the other —appears as a deep basin, forfeited by numerous streams, 
fed by huge reservoirs in the mountains, and studded with towns, which ones 
were populous, but are for the most part now in ruins, though the germ of 
incipient prosperity is just appoaring. From this height I condensed all my 
speculative ideas on a very favourite subject — the formation of a canal to 
unite the ancient and modern capitals of Mewar, by which her soil might be 
insole to return a tenfold** harvest and famine be shut out for ever from her 

? ate°. My eye embraced the whole line of the Biiris, from its outlet at the 
)rdisagur t to its passage within a mile of Cheetore, and the benofit likely to 
accrue from such a work appeared incalculable. What new ideas would bo 
opened to the Rajpoot on seeing the trains of oxen, which now creep solvvly 
‘along with merchandize for the capital, exchanged for boats gliding along the 
canal and his field, for many miles on each side, irrigated by lateral cuts, in- 
stead of the cranking Egyptian wheel, as it is called, but which is indigenous 
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fco India ! If the reader will perceive the great facilities for such an undertake 
Lng* He will there see two grand reservoirs within six miles of each other, the 
Peshol, or internal lake, having an elevation of eighty feet above the external 
one, the Oudisagur, whose outlet forms the Bairis river ; but for which the 
valley of the capital would be one wide lake, and which, for want of proper 
regulation, once actually submerged a third of it. The Peshola may be call- 
ed the parent of the othd*, although it is partly fed by the minor lake at the 
villa of Suhailea ca-bari: Both are from twelve to fourteen miles in some pla- 
ces thirty-five feet deep, and being fed by the perennial streams froml the Ara- 
valli they contain a constant supply of water. From t the external lake to 
Cheetore, the fall is so slight that few locks would be required ; and the soil 
being a yielding one throughout, the expense of the undertaking would be 
moderate. There is plenty ot material in the neighbouring hills and forests, 
and by furnishing occupation for the fvild population, the work would tend 
not a little to reclaim them. But where are the means. Wtih this difficulty 
and the severe blow to our incipient prosperity in this untimely frost, our 
schemes dissipate like the mist of the morning. But I cannot relinquish the 
conviction that the undertaking, if executed would not only enable the Rana 
to pay his tribute, but, to be more merciful to his subject, for whose welfare 
it is our cheif duty to labour.* 

The summit of tho Pathar has a fertile soil, well-watered and wellwood- 
ed, and producing the mango, mowah, and neem 5 and were the appearance 
of the crops a criterion, we should say it was equal in fertility to the best 
part of Mewar. In ancient inscriptions, the term Ocpermal is applied, as 
well as Pathar , to this marked feature in the geological structuie of Central 
India: the first being rendered exactly by the German oberland ; the other 
signifying’ flat , or table- land. 

In the indented recesses of this elevated land, which covers an immense 
portion of Cenral India, there are numerous spots of romantic beautv, which 
enthusiasm has not failed to identify with religious associations. Wherever , 
there is a deep glen, a natural fountain, or a cascade, the traveller will in- 
fallibly discover some traces of the ‘Great God’ (Mahadeva) of the Hindus, 
the creator and destroyer of life. 

By the stupidity of my guide, and the absence of the indefatigable Bal- 
£ovind, my Brahmin antiquarian pioneer, I lost the -opportunity of seeing the 
shrine of SooUhdeo, situated in a dark cleft of the rock, not two miles from 
the pass where I ascended, In excuse, he said he thought, as my camp was 
near, that it would he easy to descend to the shrine of the ‘ease-giving’ god, 
Sookhdoo (from sookh, ‘easo’) ; but revocare yradtim was an evil which, added 
to the necessity of extracting all the information I could from some of the 
opium-growers in attendance, deterred me. The abode of Sookhdeo is in a 
deep recess, well* wooded, with a cascade bursting from the rock near its sum- 
mit, under a ledge of which the symbolic representative is enshrined. Around 
it are several goifhas or caves of the anchorite devotees: but the most cons- 
picuous object is a projecting ledge, named Dyte-ca-har, or ‘ Giant's bone,' on 


* Even now, na I transcribe this from, my journal, I would almost (when ‘The Aon*U f 
are finished ) risk a couple of yoars i cadence in ‘the happy valley/ where I scarcely ever 
enjoyed one day of health, to oxecuto this and another favourite project- the re-opening 
the tin-mittos of Jawura, 
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which those who are in search of ‘ease’ jump from above. This its called the 
Vira-jhamp , or ‘warrior’s leap,’ and is made in fulfilment of vows either for 
temporal or future gdod. Although moat of the leapers perish, some instances 
of escape are recorded. The love of olfspring is said to be the principal mo- 
tive to this pious act of saltation * anti I was very gravely told of one poor 
woman, whose philoprogenitive bump was so great, that she vowed to take 
the leap herself with her issue ; and such, say the legend, was her faith* that 
both escaped. A taili, or oilman, was the last jumper of Sookhdeo, and he 
was no less fortunate ; to him the ‘giunt’s-bone’ was a bed of roses So much 
for the faith of the oilman of Jawud 1 There aro many such Lcueothoaa 
in this region of romance; that at Oonkar, on the Nerbudda* and the sacred 
mount Girnar, are the most celebrated. 

Until the last sixty years, the whole of the plateau, as far as the Ohum- 
bul belonged to Mewer-, but all, with the exception of Kuneroh, are now in the 
hands of Sindia* Kuneaoh is the chief township of a small district of twenty- 
two villages, which, by the change of events, lias fortunately reverted to the 
Rana, although it was not extricated from the grasp of the Mahrattas without 
some difficulty ; it was taken first, and the right of repossession argued after- 
wards. Would we had tried the same process with all tho rest of the plateau $ 
but unhappily they were rented to old Lalaji Belial, a lover of order and an 
ally of old Zalim Sing! But let me repeat, tor the tenth time that all these 
lands are only held by Sindia on mortage for war-contributions, paid over 
and over again: and when an opportunity occurs, let this bo a record, and 
the* Pathar west of the Chumbul be restored to Mewar. 

I was delghtcd to see that the crops of Kuneroh had only partially suffer- 
ed from the ravages of the frost of the 3rd, 4th, to 25 th, which extend over 
Malwa, and that although the gram was destroyed, the wheat, barley, sugar 
cane, and poppy were abundant and little injured , though wo could have 
wished that the last-named pernicious plant, which is anually increasing all 
over these regions, had been sacrificed in lieu of the nob le crops of vctchoa 
( 1 gram )» 

^ That the culture of the poppy, to the detriment of more useful husband- 
ry, is increasing to an extent which demands the strong hand of legislative 
restraint, must strike the most superficial observer in these regions. When 
the sumptuary laws of this patriarchal government were in force, a rostiainfc 
was at the same time imposed on an improvident system of farming which, of 
course affected the prince, whose chiof revenues were derived from tho soil $ 
and one of the Agrarian laws of Mewar was, that there should bo to each chvr - 
rus 9 or skin of laud, only one beegha of opium, ond the same quantity of cane, 
with the usual complement of corn. But the feverish excitement produced 
by our monopoly of the drug has extended its culture in every direction, and 
even in tracts where hitherto it has never entered into their agricultural 
economy* Whatever, therefore* bo the wisdom or policy of our interference 
in this matter, of the result there can be no doubt, viz. that it con veiled the 
agricultural rontinieres into speculators and gamblers. 

A slight sketch of the introduction and mode of culture of this drug* 
ipich has tended more to the physical and moral degradation of the inhabit- 
ants than the oombined influence of pestilence and war, may not bo with- 
out interest. 
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We are iiidei>tefl to the commentaries of the imperial autdbiographerS, 
Baber, Akber, and Jehangir, for the most valuable information on the intro- 
duction of exotics into the horticultural economy of India ; and we are 
proud to pay our tribute of applause to the illustrious house of Timoor, whose 
princes, though despots by birth and education* and albeit the bane of Raj- 
pootana, we must allow, present a more remarkable succession of great charac- 
ters, historians, statesmen and warriors, than any cotemporaneous dynasty, in 
any region of the world.* 

Akber followed up the plans of Baber, and introduced the gardeners of 
Bersia and Tartary, who succeeded with many of their fruits, as peaches, al- 
monds ( b^th indigenous to Rajpoofcana 3 pistachios, &c. To Jehahgir’s Com- 
mentaries we owe the knowledge that tobacco was introduced into India in 
his reign j but of the period when the poppy became an object of culture, for 
the manufacture of opium, we hiventr the leas r, information. Whatever 
maybe the antiquity of this drug, for medicinal uses, it may be asserted 
that its abuse i3 comparatively recent, or not more than three centuries back. 
In none of the ancient heroic poems of Hindusthan it is ever alluded to. 
Tha guest is often mentioned in them as welcomed by the munvOar piala , or 
*cup of greeting, but no where by the uml-pani, or infused ‘opiate/ which has 
usurped che place of the phool-ca arrar, or essence of flower*. Before, however 
fcho art of extracting the properties of the poppy, as at present, was practised, 
they used the oppiate in its crudest form, by simply bruising the capsules* 
whioh they steeped a certain time in water, afterwards drinking the infusion, 
to which they give ths name of tejarro , and not unfrequently ‘the poppy, 
This practise still prevails in the remote parts of Kajpootana, where either 
ignorance of the more refined process, prejudice or indolence, operates to 
maintain old habits* 

The culture of opium was at first confined to the cto-dbth, or tract be- 


* In all the brandies of knowledge* which have reference to the comfoits, the elegancies* 
and the luxuries of life, they neces^ai ly boio away the palm from the Rajpoot, who was 
copped up within the barriers of superstition. The court of Samarcand ; with which thd 
kings of .Ferghana were allied, must have boon one of tho most brilliant in the world, for* 
talents as well as splendour ; and to all tho hereditary instruction there imbibed, Babdr, the 
conqueror of India, added that more useful and varied knowledge only to be acquired by 
travel, aud constant intercourse with tho world. When, therefore, his ganiotts led bind from 
‘the frosty Caucasus’ into the plants of Hindusthan, tho habit of observation and hating id 
a book, as set boforehim by lluzruo Tymoor, all ihat appeared novel, never escaped him j 
and is so marked a tiansition frow* the highlands of Oeutial India to the region of the fiiia, 
bis pen had uhun taut occupation. No production, whether in the animal or vegetable king, 
dom, which appeared different fxom his own, escaped notice in his book, whhh must be look- 
ed upon as one of tho most xemaikable ocntnbutioiu* to iitomlttro cvei made by royalty j for* 
in no age or oouutiy mil a Work be found at onco s > cotiq rihoosivo ahd so simple as thd 
Commentaries of Baber , aud this in a r gi »n whore ovey thing is exaggerated* Whether he! 
depicts a perse t al on count or, on which hi» life atui prospects hinged, or a battle* which g*vd 
him the emphe of India, all is in keeping : aud wh *n he i elates the rewar/s he bestowed on 
Mir Mahomed Caliban, his ar chi toot, for successfully executing his noble design of throwing 
a bridge over tho Gan go*, ” boioiche had been ih*ee years sovereign of Hmdustban, ana 
with the hamo simplicity records his own “ introduction of melons and grapes into India.” Wd 
Arc tempted to humiliating reflections on the magniloquence with which we p dnt our Own 
few Works of public good, and contrast thorn unfavourably with those of tho Trfitnsoxianie 
monarch* not then twenty-five j oars of ngo 1 Nor let the reader who may be induced id 
take up tho volume, full to give homage to tho t»anslator,t where own simple, yet varied *md 
vigorous mind has transferred tho very soul of Baber into Ids tiQixslatiori 

+ William Erskme, Esq, of Blaekbumo, — vilio honours me with his friendship, &rid li&S 
stimulated my exertions to the task in which I am engaged, and nuother in Which I liust tu 
l>e engaged, some of the Books oi the Poet Cfhaud, bo often alluded to id this wbrk, 
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tween the Chumbul and Sepra* from their sources to their junction ; but al- 
though tradition has preserved the Let of this being the original poppy i -nuir- 
sery of Central India, it has long Ceased to bo the only place of the poppy’s 
growth, it having spread not only throughout Malwa, but into various parts of 
Rajpootana, especially Mewar and HaroutL But though all classes, Koombis 
and Jats, Baniihs and Brahmins, try the culture, all yield the palm of 
superior skill to the Koombi, the original cultivator, who will extract one 
fifth more from the plant than any of his competitors. 

It is a singular fact, that the cultivation of opium increased in tho in- 
verse ratio of general prosperity ; and that as war, pestilence, and famine aug- 
mented their virulence, and depopulated Rajpootana, so did the culture of 
this baneful weed appear to thrive, The predatory system, which succeeded 
Mogul despotism, soon devastated this fair region, and gradually restricted 
agricultural pursuits to the richer harvests of barley, wheat, and gram ; till 
at length even these were confined to a bare sustenance for the families of 
the cultivator who then found a substitute in the poppy, From the small 
extent of its culture, he was able to watch it, or to pay for its protection from 
pillage j this he could not do for his corn, which a troop of horso might save 
him the trouble of cutting. A kind of moral barometer might, indeed, bo con- 
sturcted, to shew that the marimum of oppression in Mewar, was the maxi* 
mum of the culture of the poppy in Malwa. Emigration commenced in 8 . 1840 
( A. D. 1784} ) it was at its height in S. I 856 ( A. D. 1800 ), and went on 
gradually depopulating that country until S. 1874 ( A. D. )lgl8 ). Its con- 
sumption, of course, kept pace with its production, it having found a 
vent in foreign markets. 

The districts to which the emigrants fled were those of Mundisore, 
Rachrode, Oneil, and others, situated on the feeders of the Ohumbul, in 
its course through Lower Malwa. There they ej) joyed comparative protec- 
tion and kind treatment, under Appa Saheb and his father, who were long 
the farmers- general of these fertile lands. It could not be expected, how- 
ever, that the new settlers should be allowed to participate in the lands 
irrigated by wells already excavated ; but Appa advanced funds, and 
appointed them lands, all fertile though neglected, in which they excavated 
wells for themselves. They abandoned altogether whoat and barley, grow- 
ing only mukhi or ‘Indian corn’ for food, which requires no irrigation, and 
to which the poppy succeeds in rotation j to these, and the sugar-cane, all 
their industry was directed. 

But to proceed with the process of cultivation. When the crops of In- 
dian corn ( mukhi ) or of hemp ( sunn ) are gathered in, the stalks arc rooted 
up and burned , the field is then flooded, and when sufficiently saturated, 
u&hed up. It is then copiously manured with cow-dung, which is deemed 
the best for the purpose ; but even this has undergone a preparatory operation 
or chemical decomposition, being kept in a hollow ground during the rainy 
season, and often agitated with long poles, to allow the beat to evaporate. In 
this state it is spread over the fields and ploughed in. Those who do not keep 
kine, and cannot afford to purchase manure, procure flocks of goats and shoep 
and pay so much a night for having them penned in the fields. The land 
being ploughed and harrowed at least six or seven times, until the soil is al- 
most pulverized, it is divided into beds and slight embankments are formed 
to facilitate irrigation. The seed is then thorwn in, the fields are again inun~ 
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dated ; and the seventh day following this is repeated to saturation. On the 
seventh or ninth , but occasionally not until the eleventh day, the plant springs 
Up;and on the twenty fifth, when it has put forth a few leaves, and begins to 
look withered, they water it once more. As soon as this moisture dries, wo- 
man and children are turned into the fields to thin the plants, leaving them 
about eight inches asunder, and loosening the earth around them with iron 
spuds. The plant is at this stage about three inches high. A month later, 
it is watered moderately and when dry the earth is again turned up and 
loosened. The fifth water is given in about ten days more ; two days after 
which a flower appears here and there, This is the signal for another water- 
ing, called ‘the flower- watering f after which, in twenty' four or thirty si* 
hours, all the flowers burst their cells. When about half the petals have fal- 
len, they irrigate the plants sfficiently to moisten the earth, and soon the rest 
of the flowers drop off, leaving the bare capsule, which rapidly increases in 
bulk. In a short period, when scarcely a flower remains, a whitish powder 
collects outside the capsule, which is the signal for immediate application 
of the lancet. 

The field is now divided into three parts, in one of which operations 
commenco. The cutting instrument consists of three prongs, with delicate 
points, around which cotton thread is bound to prevent its making too deep 
an incision, and thus causing the Lquid to flow into the interior of the cap- 
sule. The wound is made from the base upwards, and the milky juice which 
exudes coagulates outside. Each plant is thrice pierced, on three successive 
days, the operation commencing as soon as the sun begins to warm. In cold 
mornings, when it congeals rapidly, the coagulation is taken off with a scraper* 
The fourth morning, each plant is once more pierced, to ascertain that no juice 
remains. On each morning this extract is immersed in a vessel of linseed oil, 
to prevent it from drying up, The juice being all collected, there remains only 
the seed. The capsules are therefore broken off and carried to the barn, 
where they are spread out upon the ground ; a little water is sprinkled over 
them, and being covered with a cloth, they remain till the morning, when the 
cattle tread out the seed, which is sent to the oilmen, and the refuse is burnt, 
lest the cattle should eat them, as even in this stage they are poisonous. 
Poppy oil is more used for the cheragh ( lamp ) than any other in Mewar. 
They calculate a maund ( of forty seers, or about seventy five pounds weight ) 
of seed for every two seers of milk* The price of seed is now twenty rupees 
por mauni of one hundred and twelve ( cutcha) maunds. 

One heeglia of Malwa land, of the measure Shalijeham (when the 
jureeh, or rod, is one hundred cubits long) will yield from five to fifteen 
seers of opium-juice, each seer being forty-five salimshahi rupees in weight : 
the medium is reckoned a good produce. The cultivator or farmer sells it, in 
the state described, to the speculator, at the price current of the day. The 
purchaser puts it into cotton bags of throe folds, and carries it home. Having 
obtained the loaves of the poppy, he spreads them in a heap of two or three 
inches in depth, and thereon deposits the opium, in balls of fifteen rvppes* 
weight each, which are allowed to remain five months for the purpose oreva- 
poration. If the milk has been thin, or treated with oil, seven parts in ten 
will remain ; but if good and pure, eight. The le»parri$ (speculators) then sell 
it, either for homo-consumption in Rajpootana, or for exportation. 

From the year S, 1840 (A*P, 1784) to S, 1857 (A.1). 1801), the jacket- 
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price of the crude opium from the cultivator ran from sixteen to twenty-one 
salimshahi rupees per durri, a measure of five pucka seers, each seer being the 
weight of ninety salimhhahi rupees, I give the price of the drug by the 
grower in the first; stage, as a better criterion than that of the manufacturer 
in its prepared state, In the year S. 1857, it rose to twenty-five rupees ; in 
S. 1860 to twenty seven, gradually increasing till S, 1865 (AJD. 1800), when 
it attained its maximum of forty two, or an advance of one hundred and 
Seventy per cent above the price of the year A.D, 1784. But some natural 
causes are assigned for this extraordinary advance ; after which it gradually 
fell, until S, 1870 (A,D. 1804.) when it was so low as twenty-nine In S, 1873 
it had again risen to 'thirty- three, and in 8, 1784-5, when its transit to the 
ports of Sinde and Guszerat was unmolested (whence it was exported to 
China and the Archipelago), it had reached thirty-eight and thirty-nine* 
where it now (S, 1876, or A.D. 1820) stands. 

In Kanthul (which includes Pratapgurh Deola), or the tracts upon the 
Myhie river, opium is cultivated to a great extent, and adulterated in an 
extraordinary manner. This being sold in China as Malwa opium, has 
greatly lessened the value of the drug in that market. The adulteration is 
managed as follows ; a preparation of refined goor (molasses) and gum, in 
equal proportion, is added to half its quantity of opiate coagulum ; tho 
mass is then put into cauldrons, and after being well amalgamated by boil- 
ing, it is taken out, and when sufficiently dry is well beaten, and put into 
cotton bags, which are sewn up in green hides, and exported to Muska- 
Mundi, The Gosens of these parts are the chief contractors for this impure 
opium, which is reckoned peculiarly unwholesome, and is never consumed in 
Rajpoatana, Rumour says that it is transported to the Spice Islands, 
where it is used as a manure in the cultivation of the nutmeg. The transit- 
duties on opium, in the uative states, are levied on each bullock-load, so that 
the adulterated pays as much as the pure. The Gosens smuggle great 
quantities, 

Such is the history, and I believe a protty correct one, of the growth 
and extension of this execrable and demoralizing plant, for the last forty 
years. It the now paramount power, instead of making a monopoly of it, 
and consequently extending its oultiv.tion, would endeavour to rest act it 
by judicious legislative enactments, or at least roduoe its oulturo to what it 
waa forty years ago, <reneratians yet unborn would have just reason to praise 
us for this work of mercy. It is no less our interest than our duty to do so, 
and to call forth genuine industry, for the improvement of cotton, indigo, 
sugar-cane, and other products, which would enrich instead of demoralizing* 
and therefore impoverishing, the country. We have saved Rajpootana 
from political ruin ; but the boon of mere existence will be valueless if we 
fail to restore the moral energies of her population ; for of this fine region 
and noble race we might say, as Byron docs of Greece— 

“Tis Greece— but living Greece ao mu:e !” 


for the mind is dcoayed, and the body often palsied and worn out. in the 
very meridian of life. As far as my personal influence went, I practised 
what I preached ; and, as I have already stated, exacted a promise, from 

} h L + . on ^ thl T ne fcho l ™ cst thakoor, that they would never 
initiate their children in this debasing practice. But as mere declamation 
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can do very little good, I will here insert a portion of the Agrarian custom- 
ary code of Mewar and Malwa, which may be brought into operation direct- 
ly or indirectly. The distribution of crops was as follows : 

To each churrus , chur&a, or skin of land, there is attached twentyfive 
beeghas of irrigated land for wheat and barley, with from thirty to fifty 
beegha3 more, called mar , or mal , dependent on the heavens for water, and 
generally sown with gram. Of the twenty-five beeghas of land irrigated 
from the well, the legislature sanctioned one beegha of opium , and ten to 
fifteen biswas (twenty bis was are a beegha) of sugar cane. But in these 
days of anarchy and confusion, when every one follows his own view of 
things, they cultivate tore of opium and three of cane, and perahps tow of 
barley , instead of twenty five, to feed the family ! What an unnatural state of 
agricultural economy, is this when the cultivator somtimes actually purcha- 
ses food for his family, in order that he may bestow his time and labour on 
this enervating exotic. But should the foreign markets be closed, and 
famine, as is not unusual, ensue, what must be the consequence, where the 
finest corn country in India ia converted to a poppy garden 1 In Harouti, they 
manage these things better , and although its old politic ruler makes use of 
the districts in Malwa, which he rents from the Maharatta, for the culture of 
opium, being himself a trader in it, yeti do not believe he permits its demora- 
lizing influence to enter within his proper domain. It is pleasing to-see 
some traces of the legislative wisdom of past days, and old Zalim knows that 
it is by the more generous productions of the plough that his couutry must 
prosper. But our monopoly acted as an encouragement of this vice ; for no 
sooner was it promulgated that the Gumpani Sahib was contractor-general for 
opium, than prince and peasant, nay, the very scevengers, dabbled in the 
speculation. All Malwa was thrown into a ferment ; like the Dutch tulip- 
bubble, the most fraudulent purchases and transfers were effected by men who 
had not a seer of opium in their possession. The extent to which this must 
have gono may be imagined when, according to the return, the sales, in the 
first year of our monopoly, exceded one million sterling, in which I rather 
think we gained a bm of some £40,000 1 It is to be hoped the subject is now 
better understood, and the Legislature at home will perceive that a per- 
severance m this pernicious traffic is consistent neither with our honour, our 
interest, nor humanity. 

If the facts I have collected are confirmed on enquiry, the late measures 
of Government,* in whatever motives originating, will only augment the 
mischief. Even admitting their expediency in protecting our Patna mono- 
poly, and thoir justice a s affecting the native government ( the contractors 
and cultivators of the drug ), still other measures might have been devised, 
equally effioacious in themselves, and less pregnant with evil conse- 
quences. 


* It is to b# bom# in mind, that this was written ou the spot, ia Jannuary, A. D. 1820* 
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Dhareswar . — Ruttungurh Kheyri. — Colony of Gharuns . — IAttle Attoa. — In- 
scription at Paragurh . — Doongur & 'mg. — Seo Sing. — Law of adoption . 
ICala Megh. — OmeUpoova audits chief.— Sing olli. — Temple of Bhuvani. 
Tablet of Rana Mokul. — Traditionary tales of the Hams. — Aloo Hava 
of Bumaoda.-^Dangermow. — Singular effects produced by the sum on the 
atmosphere of the Pathar. 

Dhareswar, January 1 4rt/i, six miles ; therm. 4(3 Q at 5 A. M. — * 
From: Kuneroh to Dhareswar thero is a gradual descent, perhaps equal 
to one third of the angle of ascent of the table- land. For half the 
distance the surface is a fine rich soil, but the last half is strewed with frag- 
ments of the rock. Dhareswar is beautifully situated at the lowest point of 
descent, with a clear stream, planted with fine timber to the south. The 
Bhomia rights are enjoyed by some Ouchwaha Bajpoots, who pay a share of 
the crops to Kuneroh. Passed a few small hamlets in the grey of the morn- 
ing, and several herd of elk deer, who walked away from us with great deli- 
beration ; but the surface was too stony to try our horses’ mettle. 

15 th Ruttungurh Kheyri, distance nine miles — The road over a hare 
roc]r, skirting a stream flowing on its surface. Two miles from Dhareswar is 
the boundary of Kuneroh, and the chourasi (eighty-four townships) ot Kheyri ; 
the descent still graduating to Kheyri, which is probably not abovo one hun- 
dred feet higher than the external plains of Me war. The road was over loos 
stones with much jungle, but here and there some fine patches of rich black 
soil. We kept company with the Dhareswar nulla all the way which is well- 
wooded in its course, and presented a pretty fall at one point of our journey. 
Passed several hamlets, and a colony of Gharuns, whom 1 found to be some of 
my friends of Murlah. They had not forgotten their privilege ; but as the 
ladies were only the matrons of the colony, there would have been no amuse- 
ment in captivity; so I dropped five rupees in to the brazen kullas, and passed 
on. The cavalcade of the Komasdar Kheyri was also at hand, consisting 
of about two hundred horse and foot, having left his castle on the peak to 
greet and conduct me to my tent3, Ho is a relation of old Lallaji Belial, and 
intelligent and polite. Our tents were pitched near the town, to which the 
Pundit conducted us, after which act of civility, in the character of the locum 
tenens of my friend Lallaji, and his sovereign Sindia ( in whoso camp I 
sojourned twelve Ipng years ), ho took his leave, inviting mo to the castlo 
but as it containod nothing antique, would not give cause for jealousy to his 
prince by accepting his invitation, and civilly declined. 

The Chourasi or eighty-four [townships ] of Ruttungurh Kheyri, was in 
S : 1828 (A. D. 1772 ) assigned to Madaji Sindia, to pay oft* a war contribu- 
tion; and until S. 1832, its revenues wore regularly accounted for. It was then 
made over to liorji Tap, the son in law of Sindia, and has ever since remainedl 
alienated fiou Mewar. Th) treason o{ tJbc cheif of Beygoo, cue of the sixteen 
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nobles of the Rana, lost this jewel in his crown, f >r he seized upon the 
Chourasi , which adjoined his own estate, situated on the skirt of this alpine 
region. To expel him the Rana called on Sindia, who not only took the 
Chourasi , but Beygoo itself, which was heavily fined, and forty of its best 
villages, or half his fitf, were mortgaged to pay the mulet. The landscape 
from these heights is very fine ; the Pundit, from his aerial abode, can look 
down on Kheyii, and exclaim with Selkirk : 

“I am monarch of all I survey*,’ 1 

but I would dispute his right with all my heart, if I could do so with 
success. 

Little Attoa . — Distance eight miles, thermometer at daybreak 40°, with a 
cutting wind, straight from the north, which we keenly felt as our party 
ascended the heights of Ruttungurh. The altitude of this second steppe in the 
plateau is under four hundred feet, although the winding ascent made it by the 
perambulator five furlongs. The fort is erected on a projection of the moun- 
tain, and the work arc in pretty good order. They had been adding fresh 
ones on the accessible side, which the general state of security has put a stop 
to. In fact, it could not hold out twenty- four hours against a couple of mor- 
tars, the wholo interior being commended from a height within easy range. I 
asked my old guide if the castle had ever stood a storm ; his reply waa in 
the negative ; “she is still a Jcomari fa virgin), and all forts are termed komaris S 
until they stand an assault.” We had a superb view from the summit, which 
is greatly above the level of Kuneroh, whose boundary line was distinct* The 
stream from Dhireswar was traced gliding through its embankments of 
black rock, covered with luxuriant young crops, and studded with mango 
and mowah tiees. It is a singular fact, that the higher we ascended, the 
less mischief had been inflicted on the crops, although the sugar cane looked 
prematurely ripe. The wheat fields were luxuriant, but the barley shewed in 
their grizzly beards here and there an evidence of having suffered. I also 
noted that invariably all tho low branches of the mowah trees were injured, 
the loaves shrivelled aud dried up, while the superior ones were not affected. 
Tho field-peas ( bntloe ) sown with the barley were more or less injured, but) 
not nearly so much as at Kuneroh. 

The road was execrable, if road it could be termed, which for many 
miles was formed for mo by the kindness ot the Pundit, who cut a path 
through the otherwise impenetrable jungle, the abode of elks and tigers 
sufficient to pass my baggage. This route is never passed by troops j but I 
had curiosity to indulge, not comlon. About four miles from the castle, we 
ascended another moderate elevation to the village of Oomur, whence we saw 
Paragurh on the left, and learning that it contained an inscription, I des- 
patched one of my Pundits to copy it* A mile further brought us to the ex- 
tremity of the ridge serving as a land-mark to the Chourasi of Kheyri. From 
it wo viewed another steppe , that we shall ascend the day after tomorrow, 
from which I am told the Paihar gradually shelvos to the banks of the Chum- 
bul, the termination of our journey. As we passed the village of Omedpoora 
( Bopetown ), a sub-infeudation ot Beygoo, held by the uncle of its chief, we 
were greeted by tho Thakoor, accompanied by two of his kinsmen. They 
were all well-mounted, lance in hand, and attired in their quilted tunics and 
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deer-skin doublet, of itself no contemptible armour. They convoyed their 
chief’s compliments, and having accompanied me to my tents, took leave. 

Ghoota, , or little Attoa, is also held by a sub-vassal of the same clan, the 
Meghawuts of Beygoo ; his name Doongur Sing, ‘the mountain-lion/ now 
with me, and who long enjoyed the pre-eminent distinction of being chief 
retriever of the Pathar. With our party he has the familiar appellation of 
Koderic Dhu, and without boasting of his past exploits, he never dreams of 
their being coupled with dishonour. Although he secured the country far 
and near to bring black mail to his mountain-retreat, it was fiora the Mahrat* 
tas chiefly that his wants were supplied ; and he required but the power, to 
have attained the same* measure of celebrity as his ancestor the ‘Black-cloud* 
(Kala-megh) of Beygoo, Still, his name was long the bugbear of this region, 
and the words Doongur Sing aya ! ‘the mountain-lion is at hand !* were 
sufficient to scare the peacefuL occupants of the surrounding country from 
their property, or to ayn them for its defence. With the ‘Southron* he had 
just cause of quarrel, since, but for him he would have been loid of Nuddowae 
and its twenty four villages, of which his grandfather was despoiled at the 
same time that this alpine region was wrested by Sindia from his sovereign. 
This tuppa , however, fell to Holcar ; but the father of Doongur, lance in 
band, gave the conqueror no rest, until he granted him a lease in perpetuity 
of four of the villages of patrimony, two of which were under Holcar’a own 
seal, and two under that of the renter. About twenty years ago, the latter 
' having been resumed, Seo Sing took up his lance again, und initiated the 
• mountain-lion, his son, in the lex talionis . He flung away the scabbard, 
sent his family for security to the Raja of Sapoora, and gave his mind up to 
vengeance. The father and son, and many other brave spirits with the 
aame cause of revenge, carried their incursions into the very heart of Malwa, 
bringing back the spoils to his den at little Attoa. But though his hand 
was now raised against every man, he forgot not his peculiar feud (her) and 
his patrimony of jSTuddewae yielded little to the Mahratta. But Sco Sing 
was surrounded by foes, who leagued to circumvent him, and one day, while 
driving many a goodly buffalo to his shelter, he was suddenly beset by a body 
of horse placed in ambush by the Bhow. But both were superbly mounted, 
and they led them a chase through Mardelgurb, and where within the very 
verge of security, when, as Seo Sing put his mare to the nulla, sho played 
him false and ere she recovered herself the long lanco of the Mahratba was 
through the rider. Young Doongur was more fortunate, and defying his 
pursuers to clear the rivulet, bound up the body of his father in his scarf, 
ascended the familiar path, and burnt it at midnight, amongst the family 
altars of Nuddowae. But far from destroying, this only increased the ap- 
petite for vengeance, which has lasted till these days of peace ; and, had 
every chieftain of Mewar acted like Coongur, the Mahratia would have had 
fewer of their fields to batten on to-day. His frank, but energetic answer, 
when the envoy mentioned the deep complaints urged against him by the 
present manager of Nuddowae, was *T must have bread l” and this they 
had snatched from him. But Holcar’s government, which looks not to the 
misery inflicted, carries loud complaints to the resident authorities, who can 
only decide on the principle of possession, and the abstract view of iDoongu- 
Vs hoarse of life. For myself, I do not hesitate to avow, that my regard for 
the chiefs of Mewar is in the ratio of their retaliation on their 'Southron' foe t, 
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entering deeply into all their great and powerful grounds for.icientmentj 
I warmly espoused the cause of the ‘mountain-lion ; and as the case (through 
Mr. Gerald Wellesley) was left by Holcar’s government to my arbitration 
I seoured to the chief a part of his patrimony under their joint seal, and left 
him to turn his lance into a plougshare, until fresh Cause for just aggression 
may arise. This settlement gave me another proof of the inalienable right iri 
land granted by the ryct cultivator, arid its Superiority over that granted by 
the sovereign. There were certain rights in the Soil ( bhom ) which Dodngur’S 
ancestors had thus obtained, in the township of Muddowae, to which he 
attached a higher value than to the place itself. Doongurs story affords a 
curious instance of the laws of adoption superseding, if not the rank, the 
fortune resulting from birth-right* Seo Sing and Doulut Sing, both sub-' 
va«sals of Beygoo, were brothers ; the former had Nuddowae, the latter 
Rawurdo* But Doulut Sing, having no issue, adopted Salim Sing, the young- 
er brother of Doongur, who ha3 thus become lord of Rawurdo, of nearly four 
thousand rupees’ annual rent, while Doongur’s chief place is little Attoa, and 
the hhom of uddowae. Salim Sing is now in high favour with his chief of 
Beygoo, to whom he is foujdar , or leader of the Vassals. In personal appear- 
ance he has greatly the advantage of Ddongur ; Safim is tall and very hand- 
some, bold in speech and of gentlemanly deportment ; Doongur is compact 
in form, of dark complexion, rugged in feature, and bluntness itself in phras^j 
but perfectly good humoured, frank, and unreserved ; and as he rode by my 
side, he amused me with many anecdotes connected winh the scenery 
around. 

Singolli February 1 7th, eight and a half miles, ihetmdnieter 40 ^. — This 
town is chief of a tuppa or subdivision, containing fifty two tillages, of the 
district of Antri, a term applied to a defile, or tract surrounded by mountains* 
The Antri of Mewar is fertilized by the Bhamuni, which finds its way 
through a singular diversity of country, after two considerable falls, to thd 
Chumbul, and is about thirty miles in length, reckoning from Beedhore to 
the summit of the steppe of the plateau, by about ten miles in breath, produ- 
cing the most luxuriant crops of wheat, barley, gram, sugar-cane, atid poppy} 
and having, spread over its surface, one hundred villages and hamlets; but 
a section of the country will make it better understood. 


& descent to the ChuntbuU 





Samdt !plodns of Memr, 

from Beechore, the pass opening from the plains! of Metta*, to the 
highest peak of this Alpine Pathar, the Kola Magh, or 'black cloud,’ of Beygio 
bore sway. From him Sprung another of the numerous clans of-Mefrar, who 
assumed the patronymic Meghawut, These clans and tribes multiply, f<M? 
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Kala Megh and his ancestors were recognized as a branch ot the Sargawut, 
one of the early subdivisions of the Chondawut, the chief clan of Me war. 
The descendant of the ‘black cloud,’ whose castle of Beygoo is near the 
entrance to Amtri, could not now muster above a hundred and fifty men 
at arms throughout the Pathar ; to which he might add as many more 
of foreign Rajpoots, as the Ilara and Gor, holding lands for service. The 
head of the Meghawuts has not above twenty villages in his fief of 
Beygoo, though these might yield twenty-five thousand rupees annually, if 
cultivated; the rest is still in the hands of the Mahrattas, as a mortgage 
contracted nearly forty years ago, and which have been liquidated ten times 
over: they include, in this, even a third of the produce of bn own place of 
residence, and the town its olf is never free from theso intruders, who arc 
continually causing disturbances. Unhappily for Mewar, the grand princi- 
ple of the campaign and its political results “that of excluding the Mahrat- 
tas from the west bank of tbe Ohumbul* was forgotten in our successes, or 
all tbe alienated lands of Mewar as the Malwa frontier would have revolted 
to the Kana, The hamlets on the Pathar consist of huts with low mud walls, 
and tilled roofs : even Omedpoora, though inhabited by the uncle of the chief, 
is no better than the rest, and his house is one which ihe poorest peas mb in 
England would not occupy. Yet steeped in poverty, its chieftain, ac- 
companied by his son, nephew, and fifteen more of his kin and clan, camo 
“for the purpose of doing himself, his lord paramount of Beygoo, and the 
British Agent, honour.” The mountain-chief of Omedpoora affords a fine 
example, that noble bearing may be independent of the trappings of rank : 
high descent and proper self-respect appeared in every feature and action. 
Dressed in a homely suit of amowa\ or russet green, with a Durban of the 
same (the favourite hunting costume of the Rajpoot) ; over all tho corselet 
of the skin of the elk, slain by himself ; with his bright lancn in hand, and 
mounted on a good strong horse, whose accoutrements like bis master's were 
plain but neat, behold the vassal of Omedpoora equipped for the chase or 
foray. ^ The rest of his party followed him on foot, gay and unconcerned as 
the wild-deer of the Pathar ; ignorant of luxury, except a littlo nml pani 
when tlrny go to Beygoo ; and whose entire wants, including food, raiment, 
gunpowder, and tobacco, can be amply supplied by about a year each 1 
The party accompanied me to my tents, and having presented brilliant 
scarlet turbans and scarfs, with some English gunpowder, to the chief, his 
son, and nephew, we parted mutually pleased at the rencontre. 

The descent to Singolli is very gentle, nor are wo above eighty feet 
below the level of Oomur, the highest point of Pathar, which I rejoice to 
have visited, but lament the want of my barometers. Singolli, in such a 
tract as this, maybe entitled a town, having fifteen hundred inhabited 
dwellings encompassed by a strong wall. The Pundit is indebted to his own 
good management, and tho insecurity around him for this humorou.? popula- 
tion. In the centre of tho town, the clingy walls of a castle built by Aloo 
Kara strike the eye, from the contrast with new works addodby the Pundit, 
it has a deep ditch, with a fausse braya and parapet. Tho oircumvallation 
measures a mile and three quarters. About a mile to north-west are the re- 
mains of a temple to Vijosoni Bhavani, the Pallas of tho Rajpoots, T found 
a tablet recording the piety of the lord paramount of the Pathar, in a per- 
petual gift of lights for tho altar. It runs thus : “Samvat i4»77 (A. D. 1421 ). 
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e 2nd of Asoj, being Friday (Brig Mr* ), Mfeharaja Sir Mokul-ji, in order 
furnish lights ( jote wasta) for Vijyaseni Bhavaniji has granted one beegha 
d a hlaf or land. Whosoever shall set aside this offering, the goddess will 
ertake him” This is a memorial of the celebrated Rana Mokul of Mewar, 
lose tragical death by assassination has been recorded in the annals of 
at state.-}* Mukul was one of the most ccleberated of this race ; and he de* 
tted, in a pitched battle at Reipur, a giandson of the emperor of Delhi, 
a was the father of Lcil-Bae called ‘the Ruby of Mewar/ regarding whom 
3 have related a little scandal from the chronicle of the Bhattis (see p. 207) 
t the bard of the Klieechies who says that prince Dheeraj espoused her in- 
ite of t;he desert chief, had no cause to doubt the lustfe of this gem. 

The Pathar resounds with the traditionary talcs of the Haras, who, at 
very early period, established themselves in this Alpine region, on wbieh 
ey erected twelve castles for its protection, all of them still to be traced 
isfcmg or in ruins ; and although they assumed the title of ‘lords of the 
athar,” they acknowledged the supremacy of the Ranas of Mewar, whom 
cy obeyed as liege lords at this very time. Of these twelve castles, Rttun- 
irh is the only one not entirely dismantled ; though even the ruins of 
lOther, Dilwargurh, have been the cause of a bloody feud between the 
eghawnt of jjeygoo and the Suktawut of Gwalior, also in the Pathar, 
bat of Paranuggur, or Parolli, lays a short distance from thence, but the 
ost famous of all is Bumaoda, placed upon the western crest of the plateau, 
id overlooking the whole plain of Mewar, Although some centuries have 
apsed since the Haras were expellod from this table land, the name of 
loo of Bumaoda still lives, and is familiar even to the savage Bhil, who, 
ketho boasts, subsists upon the wild -fruits of the jungles. It is my in- 
ntion to return by another route across the Pathar, and to visit the site of 
loo’s dwelling ; meanwhile I will give one of the many tales related of 
m by my guide, as I traversed the scenes of his gloiy. 


# A name of Sukritckaryn, IheRog* nt of the planet Vena*. The ‘star of eve" is alwaysr 
lied Svfcm, but piosonbs a mo-t unpoetio idea to the mind, When we loam that this star, the 
-mfc boaitbiful of the heavenly bout, is named after an immoral one eyed male divinity 
ho lost bis other orb m an undignified personal collision, from an a^pault upon Tam (Hum tar) 

0 wife of a brother-god. Sukra-aobarya, notwithstanding, holds the oifirp of f/imi, or spiri) 
al advisor, to the whole celestial body — wo may add ex uno diyc mines : and assuredly the 
inchi Who takes the mythological bio /raphy of his gods au pi&i do La leitrt), cannot much 
rongtli on bis morality thoioby. The » latweal Hindu of these cays values it us he ought 
oking upon it as a protty astronomical fablo, akin to the voyage <£ tho Argo ants bub the 
ilk outer the temple of tho thirty-three millions of gods ” wuh namo tfnmn-ss of boliof as 
<1 the old Roman his Pantheon. The lest sten, and a grand ono, has been mado to destroy 
is fabric of Polytheism-, and to turn the mind of the Ili win t > the pu'cepiion of hiso^n purer 
3od ad( ration of tho one. Omms mnt, ommpf to t t and e Lerual Clod. Rammohon Roy has mode 
is stop, who *■ has beeomo a law unto himself'.* and a per cursor, it is to bo hop*d, ofc bmdfit 
his race* In the practical effects of Christianity, ho is a Christ am, though at U a devout 
"all min, adoring rhe Creator akrne and exorcising and extended charity, wiih a spirit of 
eekness, toleration, and bonovoJonco, added to manly resistance of all that savoutsofop- 
•oasiwn, which stamps him as a man chosen for gieat purposes. To these moral, ho adds men - 

1 qualification of the highest order : clear and rapid perception, vigorous comprehension, im- 
ease industry of research, and perfect self-possession ; having, moreover, a classical know 
dge, not of our language only, but* of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Persian, Aiabio, and the *nu 
i 0 rtongue/ or lany nr- inert of all, the Sanscrit* 

t By moans of this simple tablet, wc dotoefc an anachronism in tho chronicle. It is stilted 
page 2K$ of tho lust volume, that Koombho succeeded his father Rana Mokul in S. M75, 
* two yoytrs anterior to tho date of the grant of lights for the goddess. Such checks jqoii 
ajpoot chronology ere aw ay a falling in the way of those who wdl as they run* 
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■ Aloo Hara, one day, returning homeward from the ohace, w&8 accosted 
by a Charun, who having bestowed his blessing upon him, would accept of 
nothing in exchange but the turban from his bead. Strange as was the 
desire, he preferred compliance to incuring the viserwa , or ‘‘vituperation of 
the bard who, placing Aloo^ turban on his own head, bade him ‘live a 
thousand years/ and departed, The Charun immediately bent his steps to 
Mundore, the capital of Maroo ; and as he was ushered into the presence of 
its prince and pronounced the byrd of th^ Rahtores, he took off his turban 
with the left hand, and pei formed his salutation with the right. The 
unusual act made the prince demaud the cause, when in reply he was told 
‘‘that the turban of Aloo Hara should bend to none on earth. 5 ’ Such rever- 
ence to an obscure chi^f of the mountains of Mewar enraged the King of the 
Desert, who unceremoniously kicked the turban out of doors, Aloo, who 
had foigotten the stiange request, was tranquilly occupied in his pastime, 
when his quondam friend again accosted him, his head bare, tho insulted 
turban under his arm, and loudly demanding vengeance on the Rahtore, 
whose conduct he related. Aloo was vexed, and upbraided the Charun for 
having wantonly provoked this indignity towards him, “Did I not tell you 
to ask land, or cattle, or money, yet nothing would please you but this rag ; 
and my head must answer for the insult to a vile piece of cloth ; for nothing 
appertaining to Aloo Hara shall be insulted with impunity even by the Tha - 
koo?‘ of Marwar.* Aloo forthwith convened his clan, and soon five hundred 
‘‘sons of one father” were assembled within the walls of Bumaoda, ready to 
follow wheresoever he led, He explained to them the desperate nature of 
the enterprize, from which none could expect to return ; and he prepared 
the fatal johur for nil those who determined to die with him. This first step 
to vengeance being over, the day of departure was fixed ; but previous to 
this he was anxious to ensure the safety of his nephew, who, on failure of 
direct issue, was the adopted heir of Bumaoda, He accordingly locked him 
up in the inner keep of the castle, within sev^n gatejs, each of which had a 
lock, and furnishing him with provisions, departed 

The Prince of Mundore was aware he had entailed a feud ; but so 
little did he regard what this mount lin -chief might do, that he proclaimed 
‘‘all the lands over which the Hara should march to be in dan (gift) to tho 
Brahmins?’ But Aloo, who des, ised not the aid of stratagem, disguised hia 
little troop as horse-merchants, and placing th* ir arms and caparisons in 
covered carriages, and their steeds in long strings, the hostile caravan reach- 
ed the capital unsusp«cted. The party took rest for the night ; but with 
the dawn they saddled, and the nakarraa of the Hara awoke the Bahtoro 
prince from his slumber ; starting up, he demanded who was the audacious 
mortal that dared to sfciike his drum at the gates of Mundore ? The answer 
was, — ‘‘Aloo Hara of Bumaoda !” 

The mother (probably a Chohani) of the King of Muroo now asked her 
son, “how he meant to fulfil his vaunt of giving to the Brahmins all the lands 
that the Hara passed over ?* but he had the resolution to abide by his 
pledge, and the magnanimity not to take advantage of his antagonist 4 # posi- 
tion ; and to his formal challenge, conveyed by beat of nakavra , he proposed 
that single eombats should take pi <oe, man for man, Aloo aeceptfd it, and 
thanked him for his courtesy, remarking to his kinsmen, “ At least wc shall 
WW hundred lives to appease our revenge 
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The lists were prepared : five hundred of the chosen sons of Seoji* were 
marshalled before their prince to try the manhood of the Haras ; and who 
on either side, a champion had stepped forth to commence this mortal stiife, 
when a stripling rushed in, his horse panting for breath, and demanded to 
engage a gigantic Rahtore. The champions depressed their lances, and the 
pause of astonishment was first broken by the exclamation of the Hara 
chieftain as he thus addressed the youth : “Oh ! headstrong and disobedient, 
art thou come hither to extinguish the race of Aloo Hara Let it 
perish, uncle ( kaha ). if, when you are in peril, I am not with you ! ” replied 
:he adopted heir of Bumaoda. The veteran Rahtore smiled at the impetuous 
ralour of the youthful Hara, who advanced with his Sword ready for the en- 
jounter. His example was followed by his gallant antagonist, and court- 
esy was exhausted on either side to yield the first blow; tilt at longth, Aloo’s 
lephew accepted it ; and it required no, second, for he clove the Rahtore in 
•wain. Another took his place — he shared the same fate ; a third, a fourth 
tnd in like manner twenty-five, fell under the young heio’s sword. But he* 
>ore “a charmed life the queen of armies ( Vijyaseni ), whose statue guards 
he entrance of Bumaoda, had herself enfranchised the youth from the seven- 
old g.ites in which his uncle had incarcerated him, and having made him 
nvulnerable except in one spot (the neck), sent him forth to aid his uncle, 
,nd gain fresh glory for the race of which she was the guardian. But the 
'ulnerable point was at length touched, and Aloo saw the child of his love 
nd his adoption stretched upon the earth. The queen-mother of the Rahtor- 
s, who witnessed the conflict, dreaded a repetition of such valour, from men 
n whom desire of life was extinct , and she commanded that the contest 
hould cease, and reparation be made to the lord of the Pathar, by giving 
im in marriage a daughter of Mundore. Aloo’a honour was redeemed • he 
ooepted the offer, and with his bride repaired to the desolate Bumaoda, 
he fruit of this marriage was a daughter ; but destiny had decreed that 
ie race of Aloo Hara should perish. When she had attained the age of 
carriage, she was betrothed. Bumaoda was once more the scene of joyfand 
loo went to the temple and invited the goddess to the wedding. All was 
terriment ; and amongst the crowd of mendicants who besieged the door of 
nspitality was a decrepit old woman, who came to the bhieshold of the 
ilace, and desired the guard to “tell Aloo Hara she had come to the feast, 
ad demanded to see him but the guard, mocking htr, desired her to 
3 gone, and “not to stand between the wind and him she repeated her 
quest, saying that “she had come by special invitation. ’ But nil was in 
un ; she was driven forth with scorn. Uttering a deep curse, she departed* 
id the race of Aloo Hara was extinct. It was Vijyasoni herself, who was, 
ius repulsed from the house of which she was protectress ! 

A good moral is here inclucated upon the Rajpoot, who in the fnfcal 
ample of Aloo Hara, sees the danger of violating the laws of wide extended 
►spitahty : besides, there was no hour too sacred, no person too mean, for 
oh chums upon the ruler. For the present, we shall take l^ave of Aloo 
ara, and the “Mother ot Victory’' of the P&thar, whose shrine I hope to 
sit on my return from Haravati ; when we shall learn what part of her 
moply she parted with to proteot the gallant heir of Bumaoda, 

January ISth Dangermoir, eight miles; thermometer 48°. — A choice 
three routes presented itself to us this morning. To the left lay the cele- 
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brated Mynal, once the capital of Oopermal , on the right, but out of the 
direct line, was the castle of Bhynsror, scarcely less celebrated ; and straight 
before us the pole-star and Rotah, the point to which I was journeying. 
I cut the knot of perplexity by deviating from the direct line, to descend 
the table-land to Bhynsror, and without crossing the Chumbul, nearly re- 
traced my steps, along the left bank, to Ivotah, leaving Myual for my re- 
turn to Oodipoor. Our route lay through the antri, or valley, whose north- 
ern boundary we had reached, and between it and the Bhamuni. The tract 
was barren but covered with jungle, with a few patches of soil lodged amidst 
the hollows or otherwise bare rock, over whose black surface several rills had 
cut a low bed, all falling into the Bhamuni. One of these had a name which 
we need not translate. Rani bor-m-Khal , and which serves as a boundary 
between the lands of the Meghawuts of Antri and the Suktawuts of 
Bhynsror. 

Dangermow-Borao is small putta of twelve villages, yielding fifteen 
thousand rupees of annual rent : but it is now partitioned, — six villages to 
each of the towns above-mentioned. They are Suktawut allotments, and the 
elder, Sukt Sing, has just returned from courc, where he had been to havo 
the sword of investiture ( tular bemdai ) girt on him as the lord of Borao. 
Bishen Sing of Dangermow is at Kotah, where he enjoys the confidence of 
Zalim Sing and is commandant of cavalry. He has erected a castle on the 
very summit of the third steppe of the Pathar, whose dazzling white walls 
contrast powerfully with black and bleak rock on which it stands, and renders 
it a conspicuous object. The Suktawuts of the Pather are ot the Bansi family, 
itself of the second grade of nobles of Mewar ; ami the rank of both the chiefs 
of Dangermow -and Boras was the third, or that termed gold-, but now, having 
each Qk putta (at least nominally) of above five thousand rupees yeaily rent* 
they lifted in to the latteesa, or amongst the ‘thirty two’ of the second 
class. 

The Bhamuni, whoso course will carrv us to its close ab Bhynsror, jftows 
under the walls of both Dangermow and Borao, and is the cause not only of 
great fertility but of diversity, in this singular alpino region. The weather has 
again undergone a very sensible change, and is extremely trying to those who 
like myself, are affected by a pulmonary complaint, and who are’obliged to brave 
the mists of the mountain top long before the sun is risen. On the second, at 
day break, the thermometer stood at GO 0 and only three days after, at 27'; 
again, it rose to 40* and for several days stood at this point, and 57' at mid- 
day. The day before we ascended the Pather it rose to 54 u and 94° at noon ; 
and on reaching the summit, 60° and 90° again it falls to 40° and we now 
shiver with cold. The density of the atmosphere has been particulary annoy- 
ing both yesterday and to day. Clouds of mist rolled along the surface of 
the mountain, which when the sun cleared the horizon and shot about ‘spear- 
high* in the heavens produced the most fantastic effects. 'Jho oib was clear 
and the sky brilliant ; but the masses of mist though merely a thin vapour 
and close to the spectator exhibited singular and almost kaleidoscopic chan- 
ges. There was scarcely a figure that the sun did not assume ; the upper 
half appearing orbicular, the lower elliptical in a second, this was reversed. 
Sometimes it was wholly elliptical with a perfeot change of the axis, the trams* 
sve*se and conjugate changing places,— a leaf, a bowl, and at one instant a 
scallop shell then ‘rouml as my shield/ and agaiu a segment of a circle and 
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thus alternating until its ascension dissipated the medium of this beautiful 
illusion, the more perfect from the shy being cloudless. The mists disappear- 
ed from the mountain long before this phantasmagoria finished. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Bhynsrorgurh . — Cairn of a Ragonath Sing of Bhynsror, Castle erf Bhynsr- 
or . — Passage forced by tha C/iumbul through the Plateau. — Origin and 
etymology of B hynsror. — Charuns, the carriers of Rajwarra. — The young 
chief of Mehwo becomes the champion of Mewar. — Avenges the liana's 
feud with Jessulmer ) and obtains B hynsror.— Tragical death of his Tha* 
koorani , niece of the) Rana.— He is banished. — The Pramar chief f s of 
B hynsror, — Cause of their expulsion. — Lall Sing Chondawnt obtains 
B hynsror . — Assassinates his friend the Rands wide. — Maun Sing, his son , 
succeeds. — Is taken prsioner. — Singular escape* — Reflections on the policy . 

* of the "British government towards these people. — Antiquities and inscrip- 
tions at B hynsror, — Dabi. — View from the pass at Pfasair ah.— Rajpoot 
cairns . — Tomb of a bard . — Sentiments of the people on the effects of our 
interference. — 'Their gratitude. — Cairn of B hatti chief. — Kurripur. — De- 
populated state of the country. — Inscriptions at S ontra. — B hil temple. 
Ruins. — The Iloli festival — Kotah , its appearance. 

February 1 9th } Bhynsrorgurh , ten miles, four furlongs * thermometer 5icr 
atmosphere dense and oppressive, and roads execrable through a deep forest, 
but for the hatchets of my friends my baggage never could have been got on. 
We passed several hamlets, consisting of dosen or more huts, the fir^t of which 
I find belongs to my young friend Morji of Goorah, himself a vassal of the 
PraraaT of Bijolli (one of the sixteen Omras of Mewar) and holding a few be - 
egha of Ihom as his vat or share of the baport (patrimony) of Borao. We 
have eloswhore given a copy of the tenure on which Morji holds a village in 
the fief of Bijolli* At seven miles from Dangormow we came to a small shri- 
ne of an Islamite saint who buried himself alive. It is an elevated point, 
from whence is a wild but lovely prospect. There is a coond or fountain, plan- 
ted with trees, close to the shrine which attracts a weekly mela or fair attend- 
ed by all classes, who cannot help attributing some virtue to a spot where a 
saint, though a Mooslem, thus expiated his sins, In descending, we heard 
the roaring of mighty waters and soon came upon the Bhamuni, forming a 
fine cascade of about fifty feet in height; its furious course during the 
monsoon is apparent from the weeds it has left on the trees at least twenty 
feet above its present level. The fall of the country is rapid, even from 
this lower spot, to the bed of the Ohumbul, Oopermal must have a consider- 
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able elevation above the table-land of Janapa, where the Chumbul and othetf 
streams have their fountains; but of all this we shall by and byo form a more 
correct opinion. We passed the cairn of a Rajpoot who fell defending his 
post against the Meenas of the Kairar, a tract on the banks of the Bunas, 
filled with this banditti, in one of their last irruptions which disturbed the 
peace of this region. Each traveller adds a stone, and gave my mito to swell 
the heap. 

The putta of Bhynsror is held by Ragonath Sing, one of the sixteen 
great lords of Mewar, having the very ancient title of Rawut, peculiar to 
Rajpootana, and the diminutive of Rao. Bhynsror is one of the best fiefs 
of Me war, and the lands attached to it are said to be capable of yielding 
one lakh of annual revenue, equal to £50,000 in the dearest countries of 
Europe ; and when I add that a cavalier can support himself, his steed, Ae- 
on £50, its relative value will at once be understood. He has also a toll 
upon the ferries of the Chumbul, though not content therewith, he levied 
until lately a percentage on all merchandize, besides impositions on travellers 
of whatever description, under the name of Jcote murimut , or ‘repairs of the 
castle:’ were we, however, to judge by its dilapidated condition, we should 
say his exactions were very light, or the funds were misapplied. This is 
the sole passage of the Chumbul for a great extent, and all tho commerce of 
higher Malwa, Harouti, and Mewar, passes through this domain. The class 
of bunjarris (traders) termed Vishnue, long established at the city of Poorh 
in Mewar, frequent no other rouoe in their journey from the salt-lakes of 
the desert to Malwa or Boondelkhund. Their tanda or caravan consists of 
six thousand bullocks, and they never make less than two, and often three, 
trips in the year. The duty of the raj is five rupees for each hundred 
head thus laden ; but the feudatory, not content with his imposition of 
“castle repairs” and ft bhom v as lord of the manor, has added a hundred and 
fifty per cent, to the regular transit duty of the state, which is divided 
into two items ; viz , three rupees and a half for the ferry, and as much for 
lolai t or safe escort through his territory. But as Harouti always afforded 
protection (which could be said of no other region of independent India), 
the ghat of the Chumbul was much frequented, is spite of thc^o heavy 
drawbacks to industry. My friend the Rawut has, however, found it 
expedient to remove all these icar-taxes , retaining only that portion which 
has been attached to the frontier post, for protection ; and a portion of the 
ferry-rate granted to this fief nearly two centuries ago. Instead of about 
fifteen per cent, as heretofore levied, including that of the crown, it 
amounts to less than one-half, and the revenue has been quadrupled 1 

The castle of Bhynsror is most romanticaly situated upon the extreme 
point of a ridge, on an almost isolated rib of the Pathar, from which wo have 
descended. To the east, its abrupt cliff overhangs the placid expanse of the 
Chumbul, its height above which is about two hundred feet : tho level of tho 
river in the monsoon is marked at full thirty foot above its prosent elevation. 
The Bhamuni bounds Bhynsror on the west, and by tho rapidity of its fall 
has completely scarped the rock, even to the angle of confluence within which 
placed the castle, to whose security a smaller intermedisto stream not a 
little contributes. As by mistake it is placed in the map on tho wrong side 
ct the Bhamuni, we shall correct this by error by giving a slight plan of the 
ground. 
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Oa the north alone is it accessible, and there the hill is scarped ; but this 
&oarp f which is about three hundred v, w ,i a distant, forms a good cover, and 
a few shells thence played upon ht > if,,*' would soon compel it to surrender* 
The rock is a soft, loose biiir a » 1 tsfciw slat^, which would not retard 
the miner. The approach from the riVer, hero about five hundred yards 
wide, would bo destruction. It is noVor fordable, and its translucent sea- 
green waters aro now full forty feet in depth. Wiion in llm rains it 

accumulates at its source, and is fed during its pasnago by many minor 
streams from the Vindhya and this obwland, its velocity is overwhelming ; it 
rises above the opposing batik, and laying the wholo tract to the base of the 
tho tableland of Harouti tinder wafer, sweeps away in its irresistible course 
oven th \ rocks. Speculation mi^ht here be exhausted in vain attempts to 
explain how nature could overcome this formidable obstacle to hor operations, 
End how the stream could effect its passage through this adamantine barrier. 
The channel cut iu tho rock is as clean as if perform' d by the chisel, and 
Standing on tho summit of tho Cliff, whmh is frotu three hundred to seyeite 
hundred feet in height one discerns, in imagiiw cion the marks of union t ta 
use the tfords of our last great bard, on the Rhone, 

“Heights which appear a* who have par fcod, 

"Iu hate, whose mining depths ho intervene, 

“That they can moot no more, i lough brokou-heaxted^ 

T" shall by and bye, I trust, obtain a more correct knowledge ot the oOmpatfa^ 
ixve elevation of this plateau* and tho or eat of tho /indhya wh<dico issues 
tho Ohumbul; but although thh stream is, ofooursn, much below the level 
Of its source, yet there is little doubt t hat> the summit of this chasm (oop^r- 
tfted)' is, as its name indicates, tho ‘highest land 7 of Mai va. I say this after 
making myself acquainted with bv the general depression of Malwa trr 
thi$ point, in which we are aided by the ooarfto of the stream* t/nder Bbyii-* 
Stor, the current is never very gentle ; but both above and belov* thm ate 
rapids, if not falls, of thirty to fifty foot in descent* That above the stream 
is termed the Ghooll , because full of whirlpools and eddies, which have giVert 
a sacred character to it, like tho Horbudda, at f ihe v r hirlpools of the gteat 
got)/ Chooli Mahemflar* A multitude the round stones taken oft ot thesw 
vortices, when they have boon rounded by attrition into a pOrfefctiy ojrbioula* 
&W* only require consecration and a little red paint to be wkm Verted Into fcha 
fejttespafcatives of Wdroo f tho god of war, very properly styled the dlder Ibolfr* 

o i 
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of Siv.i, the destrojer. This is about two miles up the stream j there is an** 
other at Kotrah, about three miles down, with several successive rapids. 
There is a full in the vicinity of Rampoora, and another about five coss north, 
•of it, at Ohoraitagarh, where tho river first penetrates the plateau. There 
I understand, it is not above seventy yards in breadth, confined between cliffs 
perfectly perpendicular. There is also said to be another fall or rapid inter- 
mediate between Rampoora and its source in tho peak of Janapa, in the 
■neighbourhood of Oneil. If these are all the fails, though only amounting 
to rapids, we may form a tolerable idea of tho difference of level between the 
base of the Oopermal^nd the highland of tho Vindhya, whence the Ohumbul 
issues ; and still we sbail see that there are points where the perpendicular 
cliffs must be some hundred feet above the peak of Janapa ; if so, this chasm 
was never formed by water. 

Mewar still extends east of the river, and the greater part of the estate 
Of Bhynsror is on the opposite side. A small stream, called the Kurb-oa* 
Khal, divides the lands of the Haras from those of the Seesodiaa, and there 
is a leejufc-marka, or land-mark inscription, at the Shesa tallao t put up cen- 
turies ago. To this line, and between it and the Ohumbul, is the putta of 
Koondal 5 and farther south, towards Rampoora, is that of Puchail, both con- 
taining twenty-four villages attached to Bhynsror. All that tract farther in- 
land in Upper Mai wo, termed Malkides, in which are the towns of Ohychut 
and $ukeit, was in old times included geographically in Mewar ; it is yet 
possessed by the Suktawuts, though subject to Kotah. 

Tradition has preserved the etymology of Bhynsror, and dates its erec- 
tion from the second century of the era of Vicrama, though others make it 
antecedent even to him. Be that as it may, it adds a met of some impor- 
tance, tot. that tho Char un a, or bards, were then, as now, the privileged 
carriers of Rajwarra, and that this was one of their great lines of oon^rnuni* 
cation. Bhynsror, therefore, instead of being the work of some mighty 
conqueror, owes its existence to the joint efforts of Bhynsa Sah, th© merchant, 
and Rora, a Charun and Bunjarri, to protect their tandas (caravans) from 
the lawless mountaineers, when compelled to make a long halt during the 
periodical rams. How many lines of heroes possessed it before tho Haras 
established themselves among its ruins is unknown, though the ‘'universal 
Jrramar is mentioned. Its subsequent change of masters and their names 
a&d history, are matters of less doubt ; since the altars Of the Dodeah the 
Pramar, the Rahtore, the Suktawut, the Chondawut, 

“ — wbo sought and found, by dangerous road#, 

“ A path to perpetuity of fame 


aie still visible. Of the Dodeah namejwe have already preserved one wreck, 
though whether the rocket of tho moon’ was of tho family who dwelt upon 
the whirlpools of the Ohumbul, we must leave to conjecture. JMot so of his 
sso*, Kahtore, who was a scion of tho house of Mehwo, on the Salt 
Eiver of the desert, from which, though he was bub a va»ssal of Mundorc, the 
l&na soorned not to take a wife boasting the pure blood of tho kings of 
A- younger brother accompanied her to the court of Cheetore. 

S^ti^ th /iT a J U r 0 / L Je n u . lmerdare<1 60 P u * an affront U P»« tee IUna, the 
head c f tbe Ra JP°® fc raoe ! The ohivalry of Mewar was assembl- 
the beera of vengeance hold up, which the stripling heir of Mehwo, 
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darting forward, obtained. Although but fifteen years of age, entreaties were 
lost upon him to induce him to renounce the enterprize, which in all proba- 
bility some border- feud of his paternal house and the Bhattis, as well aa 
swarndherma, or fealty, to his sovereign and kinsman, may have prompted. 
His only request was that he might be aided by two of his intimate friends, 
and five hundred hoise of his own selection. How he passed the desert, or how 
he gained admittance to the chief of the Bhatti tribe, is not stated ; suffice it 
to say that he brought the Ra wul’8 head and placed iff at the feet of the so- 
vereign of Cheetore, for which service he had a grant of Saloombra ; and 
subsequently (fiefs in those days not being amovible) he was removed to 
Bhynsror. The young Rahtore continued to rise in favour : he was already 
by courtesy and marriage the bhanaij , or nephew, of his sovereign* who for 
this action bestowed upon him a young princess of his own blood ; an 
honour which in the end proved fatal. One day, the thakoor (chief) 
was enjoying himself in his barunial hall of Bhynsror, in the midst of 
his little court, with a nautch ) when a fatal curiosity, perhaps instigated 
by jealousy, induced his Kani to peep out from the lattice above. Offended 
at this violation of decorum, he said aloud to an attendant, “Tell the 
thakoorani, if she is eager to come abroad, she may do so, and X will 
retire.” The lady disputed the justice of the reprimand, asserting that he? 
lord hud been mistaken, and tried to shift the reproach to one of her damsels } 
but failing to convince him, she precipitated herself from the battlements into 
the whirpools beneath : the spot where she fell into the Chumbul still retains 
the name of llcuriyutta. When it was reported to the Rana that a false ac- 
cusation had caused the suicide of his niece, the sentence of banishment from 
Mewar was pronounced against the Rahtore, which was afterwards commuted 
out of $ regard for his former service to the sequestration of Bhyasror ; and 
he had the small fief of Neemrie and its twenty dependent hamlets, situated 
upon the Pathar , and not far from Bhynsror, bestowed upon him. 

Boejy Sing, the descendant of the hero of this tale, has just beou to see Ppw* 
a shrewed and stalwart knight, not a whit degenerated by being transplanted 
from the Loom to the Chumbul , for, though surrounded by Mahratta depre- 
dators, by means of the fastnesses in which he dwells, and with the aid of his 
good lance, with which he repays them in kind, he has preserved his little es- 
tate in times so fatal to independence. Had I not entered deeply into the his* 
to ry of ihe past ; I migut have been led away by the disadvantageous reports 
given of those brave men, who were classed with the common freebooters of 
the hills, and pointed out as meriting similar chastisement *, since these associa- 
tions, both for their own sec uity and retaliation on the vagabond Mahrattaq, 
who usurped or dostroyed their birthright, gavo a colour to the complain** 
against them. ^ H r* 

The Pramar (v#!y» BuarJ succeeded the Rahtore in the fief of PhvftSro*’. 
tfow long the former hold it is uncertain j but the mode in which the last 
vassal chieftain lost it and his life together, affords another trait of national 
manners. Here agayi the fair, whose influence over the lords of R a jp°otan& 
vo have elsewhere mentioned, was the cause of the catastrophe. The Pla- 
nar had espoused the daughter of his neighbour chieftain of Beygoo, and 
hey lived happily until a gimo at pacheesi, somewhat resembling chess, caused 
\ dispute, in which he spoke slightingly of her family, an affront never to fee 
Wrdoped by a Rajpootni ; and the next d\y she wrote to her father, The 
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messenger had not: left his presence with the reply before the nakarra b o;u 
the assembly far the k her. The descendant of the ‘black-cloud’ (A 'ala meyh) 
obeyed the summons^ and the hamlets on the Bhamuni, or the Taihar, poured 
forth their warriors at the sound of tin tocsin of Beygoo. When the cause 
of quarrel was explained, it came homo to every bosom and they forthwith 
marohed to avenge it. Their road lay through the forest of AnUi ; but when 
arrived within a few coss of Bhynsror, they divided their band, and while, the 
chief took the more circuitous route of the pass, the heir of Boygoo followed 
the course of the Bhamuni, took the Pramar by surprise, and had slain him in 
single combat ere his father joined him. The insult * 0 the Moghawuts h‘*ing 
avenged the Pramars were about to retaliate; seeing the honour of her house 
ihus dearly maintained, affection succeeded to resentment, and the Rujpootni 
determined to expiate her folly with her life. The funeral. pile was erected 
close to the junction of the Bhamnni and Chumbul, and she. ascended wioh 
the body of her lord her own father setting tiro to it. I encamped close to 

the altars recording the event. 

This feud changed the law of succession in the Beygoo estate. The gal- 
lantry of the young Meghawut. consoled the old chief for the tragical event 
which lost him a daughter ; and in a full council of the ‘sons of Kalu megh, ) ’ 
the rights of primogeniture were set aside in favour of the valorous youth 
and the lord paramount (the Rana) confirmed the decision. The subordinate 
fief of Jathanoh, which formerly comprehended the present district of Jawud 
was settled on the elder son, whoso descendant, Toj Sing, still holds a share 0 
it, besides the title of Rawut. Both estates have alike suffered from iiu 
Muhrattas, equally with others in Mewar. 

The successor of the Pramar was a Chondawufc, of the branch Kishen 
awut, and a younger sou of Suloombra ; and it wmdd be well for Ball Sin{ 
had he sought no higher distinction than that to which his birth entitle* 
him. But Lalji Rawut was a beacon in the annuls cf crime, ami is still heh 
out as an example to those who would barter a good name here, and the hop 
of the life to come, for the evan scent gifts of fortune, llo purchased th 
honours of Bhynsror by shedding the b'ood of his bosanv* friend, thu uncle < 
his sovereign. 

Mahuraja Nathji was one of the sons of Rana Swgr.m Sing, and brothe 
to the reigning prince J uggub Sing, on whoso death, doubU of the logitimau 
of his successor Uaj Sing being raised, Nathji aspired to the dignity *, but h, 
projects failed by the death of Raj Sing. lie left a posthumous child, whA 
history, and the civil wars engendered by his uncle (Trsi, who took poiwssiu 
of the yadi, have bceu fully demilod. Ursi, who was assuredly an uwuiye 
if the pretender was a lawful son of Rana Hap had suspicions regarding h 
own uncle Nathji, who had once shown a predilection for the supreme paw* j 
but the moment he heard that his nephew fancied he was plotting agaim 
him, he renounced ambition, and sought to make his peace with Imuvm 
amusing himself with poetry, in which" he had some skill, and by oultivufp 
his melons in thejb; j d of the Bunas, which ran under the walls of Ids oast 
Bagoro. The fervour of his devotions, and the love and r« spout which h 
quahfi , dions as a man *and a Rajpoot obtained him, now caused his ruin. 1 
the coldest nights, accompanied by a single attendant, ho was accustomed 
reprir to the lake, and thence convey water to sprinkle tho statue of his U 
tutelary divinity, the ‘god of all mankind,’ (J (ujyar'tittth)* It was reported 
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the Rana that, by tfieans of th^se ascetic devotions, he was endeavouring to 
enlist the gods in his traitorous designs, and, determined to ascertain the 
truth, Ursi, with a confidential friend, disguised himself, and repaired to the 
steps of the temple. Nathji soon appeared with his brazen vessel of water, 
and as he passed, the prince, revealing himself, thus addressed him : “Why 
all this devotion, this excess of sanctity ? it it be the throne you covet, uncle, 
it is your’s ; v to which XJisi, in no wise thrown oS his guard, replied with much 
urbanity, '‘You are my sovereign, my child, and I consider my devotions as 
acceptable to the deity, from their giving me such a chief, for my prayers are 
for your prospeiifcy.” This unaffected sincerity reassured the Rana ; but the 
chiefs of Deogurh, Bheendir, and other clans, being dissatisfied with the harsh 
and unoum promising temper of their sovereign, endeavoured to check his 
ebullitions by pointing to the Maharaja as a refuge against his tyranny. 

To be released from such a restraint, Ursi at last resolved on assassin- 
ating his uncle ; but his valour and giant strength made the attempt a service 
of danger, and he therefore employed one who, under the cloak of friendship, 
could use the poignard without risk. LaU Sing was the man, the bosom-fri- 
end of the ivlaharaj i, who, besides exchanging turbans with him, had pledged 
his friendship at the altar; a man who knew every secret of his heart, and 
that there was no treason in it. It was midnight, when a voice broke in upon 
his devotions, calling on him from the portico by name. No other could have 
taken this liberty, and the, reply “Come in, brother Lalji;what brings you here 
at such an iionr had scarcely passed the lips of Nathji, when, as he made the 
lari prostration to the image, he received the dagger of his friend in his neck, 
and thi emblem of {Siva was covered with his blood 1 For this service, the 
assassin was rewarded with the fief of Bhynferor, and a seat amongst the six* 
toon barons of Mo war; but as the number cannot be increased, the rights of 
the ftuktawut chief of Bun si were cancelled: thus adding one crime to anoth- 
er, which however worked out its own reward, and at once avenged the mur- 
der of Nathji, and laid Mowar in ruins, causing fresh streams of the blood 
which had already so copiously flowed from the civil wars arising out of the 
hostility of these rival clans, the Suktawuts and Chondawuts. 

Lai ji did not long enjoy liis honours; his ciime of “triple dye” was ever 
present to his mind, and generated a loathsbmo, incurablo disease: for even in 
those lands, where such occurences are too frequent, “the stilljsmall voice” is 
hcaid: worms consumed the traitor while living, and his memory is blasted 
now that ho la dead ; while that of Nathji is sanctified, as a spirit gentlo, val- 
orous, and devout. 

Maun 4inv, the son of this man of blood, succeeded to the honours of 
Bhynsror, and was a soldier of no common stamp* At the battle of Oojein, 
where the Rana of Mowar made the last grand stand for independence* Maun 
was bvliy wounded, made captive*, and brought in the train of the conquer^ 
ing Mahratta, when he laid siege to Oadipoor. As ho was recovering from 
his wounds, his friends attempted to effect his liberation through that notor- 
ious class ended the Maoris, and contrived to acquaint him with the plot. 
The wounded chief was consoling himself for his captivity by that great pana- 
cea for ennui, a nautch, and applauding tho fine voice of a songstress of'Ooj- 
ein as she warbled a iuppa of the Punjab , when a significant sign was made 
by a stranger. lie instantly exclaimed that his wounds had broken out afresh, 
staggered towards his pallet, and throwing down the light, left all in con* 
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fu>ion and darkness, which favoured the Baovi’s design ; who, while one of 
his friends took possession of the pallet, wrapped the sick chief in txchadur 
(sheet) threw him on his back, and earned him through the camp of the 
beiiegers to the city. The Rana, rejoiced at his liberation, commanded a salute 
to be fired, and the first intelligence the Mahratta leader had of his prisoner's 
escape, was in answer to the question as to the cause of such rejoicing/ they 
then found one of the vassal substitutes <>f Maun still oc nipying the bod, but 
the sequel does not mention how such fidelity was repaid. The cenotaph 
(i chetri ) of this brave son cf an unworthy sire is at the Tribeui, or point con- 
fluence of the three streams, the Ohumbul, the Bhamuni, and the Khal ; aud 
from its light and elegant construction, adds greatly to the picturesque effect 
of the scenery. The present chief Raghunath Sing, who succeeded Maun, 
has well maintained his independence throughout th^se perilous times. Bapoo 
Sindia, whose name will long be remembered as ono of the scourges of these 
realms, tried his skid upon Bhynsior, where the remains of his trenches, to 
the north-west* of the town, are still conspicuous, but he was met with sortie 
after sortie, while the hill-tribes were nightly let loose upon him, until ho was 
forced to make a precipitate retreat. 

I cannot conclude the annals of this family without a passing remark on 
the great moral change effected since the power of Britain hag penetrated in- 
to these singular abodes. It was my habit to attend on any of the chieftains 
who honoured me by an invitation to their family /Ms, such as their salgiras > 
or 'birthdays,’ and on these occasions, I merged the Agem of the British gov- 
ernment entirely in the friend, and went without ceremony or parade. Am- 
ongst my numerous pagvi budul bhae, or ‘adopted brothers 7 (as Well as sister) 
was the Maharaja Sheodon Sing, the grandson and possessor of the honours 
and state of Nathji, who still enjoys the domain of Bagore, and from whom I 
used to receive a share of its melons, which ho cultivates with the same ardour 
as his grandshite. The ‘annual knot’ (salywa) of my friend was celebrated 
on the terraced roof of his palace, overhanging the lake of Oodipoor, and I was 
by his side listening, in the intervals of the song, to some of his extemporaneo- 
us poetical effusiuos ( on which my friend placed rather too high a value), 
when amongst the congratulatory names called aloud by the herald, I was 
surprised to hear, ff jl/aharaja Salmnut , Raghmath Sinp-ji-ca moojra leej 0 V* 
or, u health to the Maharaja, and let him receive the compliments of Rawut 
Raghunath Sing:” the grandson of the murderer come to pay his respects to 
the grandson of the murdered, and to press with his knee the gadi on which 
he sat 1 With justice may we repeat their powerful metaphor, on such anomalies 
in the annals of their feuds — biter aur bakri eU ihali sa pia } *t»ho wolf and the 
goat drink from the same platter.’ We might thus, by a little attention to tho 
past history and habits of those singularly interesting races, confer signal moral 
benefits upon them , for ic must be evident that the germs of many excel lent 
qualities require only the sunshine of kindness to ripen into goodly frmt; and 
for the sake of our own welfare, as well as that of humanity, let not the 
protecting power, in the exercise of patronage, send amongst thorn men, who 
are not embued with feelings which will lead them to understand, to 
appreciate, and to administer fitting counsel, or correction whore necessary* 
The, remembrance of these injuries is still fresh, and it requires but the return 
of anarchy again to unsheath the poniard and drug tho cup * but if we consult 
their real good, the ^recollection will gradually grow fainter. 
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Before, however, we altogether quit the wilds of the Chumbul, we must 
record that Bhynsror had been visited by another man of blood, the renown- 
ed Alla o din, in whose epithets of k hooni, or ‘the sanguinary and 
Secunder Sani^ or ‘the second Alexander/ by which history has given him 
perpetuity ot infamy, we recognize the devastating and ferocious Ghilji king, 
who assailed every Hindu prince in India, Obedient to the letter of the 
law, he had determined to leave not one stone upon another of the temples 
or palaces of Bhynsror. Every where we searched for memorials of the 
Iloon ) whose name is also connected with the foundation of Bhynsror of the 
Prarmr or the Dodeah but in vain. The vestiges 0/ these ages had disap- 
peared, or been built up in the more modern fortifications. Two such inscrip- 
tions we indeed discovered, reversed and applied as common building materi- 
als in the walls around the town : one was dated S. 1179 ( A. D. 1123) but 
being in, the old ornamented Jain character, would have required time and la- 
bour to decypher. The other is also anterior to Alin, and the ornaments m this 
are decidedly Jain ; its purport is as follows : ( on the purl (full moon) of Seor- 
atri (the birth-day of Siva) Maha Rae’an Derae Rae Sing Deo bestowed, in 
the name of Rameswar, the village of Tuttagurh in poon (religious gift) 
Tiiose who maintain the grant will enjoy the fruits resulting therefrom or in 
the words of the original: 

“Jfssa jissajidkn ~bh omi, 

i( Tism tixsa, tidhu phulhiug, 

“Samvat 1302 (A.D, 1246).” This form of sasun, or religious charity, is 
peculiar, and styeld sasun , Udyadit , which proves that the Pramar, of whom 
this is a memorial, was a feudatory of the prince of Dhar, whose era has been 
fixed.- These discoveries stimulated our research, and my revered friend and 
gum , who is now w deeply embued with antiquarian enthusiasm, vainly offered 
a large reward for permission to dig for the image of Parsvvanath, his great 
pontiff, of whose shrine he has no doubt the first inscription is a memorial. 
When about to leave this place ( indeed our baggage had gone on), we were 
informed of some celebrated temples across the river at a place called Barolli, 
ancieutly Dholpoor. The shrine is dedicated to Guteswara Mahadeva, with 
a lingam revolving in the yoni , the wonder of those who venture amongst its 
almost impervious and unfrequented woods to worship. As I could not go 
myself, I despatched the guru to hunt for inscriptions and bring me an ac- 
count of it. 

Dali , 2 0th January , eleven miles ; thermometer 48°. — Re-ascended the 
third steppe of our miniature Alp, at the Nasairah pass (ghat) the foot of 
which was exactly five miles from Bhynsror, and throe and a half furlongs 
more carried us to its summit , which is of easy ascent,* though the pathway 
was rugged, lying between high peaks on either side. This alone will give 
a tolerable idea of the height of the Pathar above the level of the river* 
Majestic trees cover the hill from the base to its summit, through whioh we 
could never have found a passage for tho baggage without the axe. Besides 
some noble tamarind (imli) trees, there was the lofty semul, or cotton tree ; 
the knarled sakoo , which looks like a leper amongst its healthy brethren ; the 
tafoidoo, or, ebony -tree, now in full fruit, and the useful dho y besides many others 
of less magnitude. The landscape from the summit was grand : we looked- 
down upon tho ChirmitH (vulg. Chumbul) and the castle of Raghunath *, 
while the eye commanded a long sweep of the black Bhamuni gliding 
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through the vale of Antri to its termination at the tombs of the Sukt-awuts 
The road to Dabi was very fair for such a tract, and when within four miles 
of our tents, we crossed a stream said to have its fountain at Mynal, which 
must consequently be one of the heighest points of Oopermah This rill aff- 
orded another means of estimating the height of our position, fbr besides the 
general fall to the brink of the chasm, it precipitates itself in a fine cascade 
of ^Jxree hundred feet. Neither time nor place admitted ol our following this 
rill to its termination, about six miles distant, through a rugged W5ody tract* 
From the summit of the pass of Nasaitfth, we had a peep at the t unb of a 
Mooslem saint, wheuce the ground gradually shelved to tho end of our jor- 
ney at Kotah. 

Dabi is the line of demarcation between Mcwnr and Boondi, booing it- 
self in the latter state, in the district of Loccha, — dreary enough 1 It pro- 
duces, however, rice and mu\ihi, or Indian corn, and some good patches of 
wheat We passed the cairns , composed of loose stones, of several Rajpoots 
slain in defending their cattle against the Meenas of the Knirar. i was 
particularly struck with that of a Charun bard, to whose memory thov havo 
set up a pallia , or tomb stone, on which is his effigy, hi3 lance at rest, and 
shield extended, who most likely fell defending his land a . This tract was 
grievously oppressed by the banditti who dwell amidst tho luvims of the 
Bunas, on the western declivity of the plateau. “Who durst./* said my guide, 
as we stopped at these tumuli, “have passed the Pathar eighteen months ago? 
they (the Meenas) would have killed you for tho cakes you had about you ; 
now you may carry gold . These green fields would have been shared, per- 
haps reaped altogether, by them ; but now, though there in no superfluity, 
there is ‘play for the teeth/ and we can put our turban under our beads at 
night without the fear of missing it m the morning. A tul Ilaj ! may your 
sovereignty last for ever !* This is tho universal language of men who havo 
never known peaceful day, who have been nurtured amidst tho elements of 
discord and rapine, and who, consequently, can appreciate tho change, albeit 
they were not mere spectators. “We must retaliate,” said a sturdy Ohohan, 
one of MorjYs vassals, who, with five besides himself, insisted on conducting 
me to Bhynsror, and would only leave mo when I would not let th'*m go be- 
yond the frontier. I was much amused with the reply of one of whom I 
stopped with the argumentwni ad verecuudiam , as he began a long harangue 
about five buffaloes carried off by the Thakoor of Nootnr^ and begged my 
aid for their recovery. I said it was too far back ; -md added, laughing, 
“Come Thakoor, confess ; did you never balance tho account elsewhere — * 
“Oh Maharaja, I have lost many, and taken many, but Ram dohcutl if I have 
touched a blade of grass since your raj, I am no Rajpoot/* I found he was a, 
Hara ‘and complimented him on his affinity with Aloo,the lord of Bumaoda 
which tickled his vanity not a little. In vain I begged taem to return, after 
escorting me so many miles. To all my solicitations the Ohohau replied, 
“You have brought us comfort, and this is mun'Ca-c/mkrie, ‘service of tho 
heart I accepted it as such, and we “whiled the gait” with sketch- 
es of the times gone by. Each foot of tho country was familiar to thorn. 
At one of the cairns, in tho midst 6f the wood, they all paused for a second ; 
it was* raised over the brother of the Bhatti thakoor, and each, as ho 
passed, added a stone to thxfs monumental heap. I watched, to discern 
Whether the same feeling was produced in them which tho act created ji> 
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Me | bit! if & ex!sted> it was not betrayed, They were too fafoi&f with the 
reality to feel the romance of the scene; yet it was one altogether not ill* 
Suited to the painter. 

Kufripoor t 21st WabrnaryJ)^ miles — ‘Encamped in the glen ot Ktimpoo- 
Jra, confined and wild. Thermometer, 5i% bufc fine, clear, bracing atm6sphei&. 
Our route lay through a tremendous jungle. Half-way, crossed the ridge, the 
altitude of which made up for the descent to Dabi but from whence we 
again descended to Kurripoora. There were m my hamlets in this almost 
impervious forest ^ but all were desolate and the only trace of population 
was in the altars of those who had defended to the death their dreary abodes 
against the ruthless Meena of the Kairar, which we shall visit on our return. 

About a mile after we had commenced our march this morning we 
observed the^ township of Sontia on our right* which is always conjoined to 
Dabl, to designate the tuppa of DVbi Sontra, a sub-division of Loecha. 
Being informed by a scout that it oontained inscriptions, I requested my guru 
and one of my Brahimns to go there. The search afforded a new proof of 
the universality of the Pramar sway, and of the conquests of another ‘‘Lord 
of the world and the faith , 1 ” Alla o din, the second Alexander. The Yati 
found seveial altars having inscriptions, and many patlias , from three of 
which, placed in juxta position, he copied the following inscripfcidiisl-^- * 

“Samvat l422 (A. D. I366). Pardi, Teza and his son Deola* P&rdi* 
from the fear of shame, for the gods, Brahmins, their cattle, and their wives* 
sold their lives” 1 


14)4*6 ( A. D. 1390 ). In the month of Asar (badi ehitm ): Monday* 
in the castle of Sontra ( S utrawan doorg ) the Pramar Ooda, KLutgt, Bhooim* 
for their kine, wives, Brahmins, along with the putra Chonda, sold their 
existence,” 

“S. 1A60 (A. D. 1410) the 1st As&r, and Monday, at Sontragi*am^ 
Roogha the Cftaora, in defence of the gods, his wife and the Brahmins^Wp 
his life.- 

The following was copied from a coond t or fountain excavates ip the 
took *— * * 

“S. 1370 (AD. 1314), the 16th of Asar (sudi aJcitm), he, whose Jfc&fabwu 
ta Unequalled, the king, the lord of men, Mah iraja Adherajj, Bti Alla-o*din* 
with his army of three thousand elephants, ten lakhs of horse, war-chariots 
and foot without number, conquering from Sambhur in tho north, Malwa, 
Kurnat, Kanorh, Jhalore, Jessulmer, Deogir, lylung, even to the shores of 
the ocean, and CJhandrapoori in the east , victorious over all the kings of the 
and by wham Sutrawan Doorg, with its twelve townships, have beeh 
Wxb&Wd from the Pramar Maunsi; by whose son, Beelaji, whose ‘WrtiHSfilfa 
( odt-pkt ) isISri Dbar, this fountain j Was excavated* f Written } kH6: MlNM* 
graved by ‘SydeVa the fctone 1 * ** * l 1 

Beneath the Surface of the fountain was another inscription * Wt ffl$P 
was no time to bale out the water, which Some future traveller oyaxffie 
Pathar may accomplish* Sontra, or as classically written, Sutroodooi$^Hhd 
inaccessible to the foe,” was one of the castles of the Pramar, no doubt 
dependent on Gheetore when under the Mori dynasty, and this was only one 
of the subdivisions of Central India, which was all under Pramar dominion, 
from the Nerbudda to the Jumna t an assertion proved by inscriptions 
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and traditions. We shall hear more of this at Myna! and Bijoljti Op Ottf 
return over Oopermal, which I resolve to be thoroughly acquainted 

Kotah, February 22 d, eleven miles to the banka of the Chumbul. 
Although not a cloud was to be seen, the sun was invisible till more than 
spear-high, owing to a thick vapoury mist, accompanied by a cold pireoing 
wind from the north-west. The descent was gradual all the way to the 
river, but the angle may be estimated from the fact, that the pinnacle ( kullus ) 
of the palace, though one hundred and twenty feet above the level of the 
Chumbul, was not visible until within five miles of the bank. The barren 
tract we passed over is all in Boondi, until we approach Kotah, where the 
lands of Nandta intervene, the personal domain of the regent Zalim Sing, 
and the only territory belonging to Kotah west of the Chumbul. Kurri- 
poora, a3 well as all this region, is inhabited by Bhils, of which race a vefy 
intelligent individual acted this morning as our guide. He says it is called 
by them (fiaba-ca-noond, and that they were the sovereigns of it until dis- 
possessed by the Rajpoots. We may credit them, for it is only fit for Bhila 
or their brethern ot the forest, the wild-beasts. But I rejoiced at having 
seen it, though I have no wish to retrace my steps over this part of my 
journey. Half way, we passed a roofless shed of loose stones, containing the 
divinity of the Bhils : it is in the midst of a grove of thorny tangled brush 
wood, whose boughs were here decoratedwith shreds of various coloured cloth, 
offerings of the traveller to the forest divinity for protection against evil 
spirits, by which I suppose the Bhils themselves are meant.* 

We must not omit (though we hav'e quitted the Pathar) to notice the 
‘Maypoles’ erected at the entrance of every village in the hajppy vassant or 
spring, whose concluding festival, the Holi or Saturnalia, is just over. This 
year the season has been most ungenial, and has produced sorrow rather 
than gladness. Every pole has a bundle of hay or straw tied at the top* 
and some have a cross stick like arms and a flag flying ; but in many parts 
of the Pathar, the more symbolic plough was substituted, dedicated to the 
goddess of fruition, and served the double purpose of a Spring- pole, and 
frightening the deer from nibbling the young corn. 

The appearance of Kotah is very imposing, and impresses the mind 
with a more lively notion of wealth and activity than most cities in India. 
A strong wall with bastions runs parallel to, and at no great distance from 
the river, at the southern extremity of which is the palace (placed within a 
castle separated from the town), whose cupolas and slender minarets give to 
it an air of light elegance. The scene is crowded withobjectB animate and 
inanimate, Between the river and the city are masses of people plying 
various trades : but the eye dwells upon the terminating bastion to the 
north, which is a little fort of itsdlf, and commands the Country on both 
banka But we shall have more to say regarding this during our halt, 
which is likely to be of some eontinuauce. 


* The same practice ie described by Perk as touting in Africa. 


CHAPTER VII. 


UnJualthiness of the season at Kotah. — Eventful character of the period of 
the author's residence there.— The cuckoo.— Description of the encamp- 
ment.— Cenotaphs of the Haras. — Severe tax upon the curiosity of travel- 
lers in Kotah . — General insalubrity of Kotah. — Wells infected. — Produc- 
tive of fever. — Taking leave of the Maharao and Regent. — T he Regent's 
sorrow. — Cross the Chumbul. — Restive elephant. — Kunarie. — Regent's pat- 
rimonial estate. — Kandta. — Author's reception ly Madhu Bing. — Rajpoot 
music. — The Punjabi tuppa. — Scene of the early recreations of Zalim 
Sing. — Taler a. — Noagong. — Approach of the Rajah of B oondi. — Splen- 
dour of the cortege: — Boondi. — The castellated palace, or Boondi-ca-mahl 
Visit to the Rajah.— Illness of our party. — Quit B oondi. — Cenotaphs in 
the village of S itoor. — The tutelary deity , Asapuma. — Temple of Bha- 
vani. — Banks of the Maij> — T hanoh.— Inscriptions. — Jehajpoor. — Respect- 
able suit of the Bussie chief,— Singular illness of the Author. 

Nandta, September 10 th, 1821. — A day of deliverance, which had been 
looked forward to by all of us as a new era in our existence. The last 
four months of our residence at Kotah was a continued struggle against 
cholera and deadly fever : never in the memory of man was such a season, 
known. This is not a state of mind or body fit for recording passing eventa; 
and although the period of the last six months — from my arrival at Kotah 
in February last, to my leaving it this morning — has been one of the most 
eventful of my life, it has left fewer traces of these events upon my mind 
for notico in my journal than if I had been less occupied. The reader may 
bn reforred, for an abstract of these occurrences, to Chapter Sixth, which 
will make him sufficiently acquainted with the people amongst whom we 
have been living. To try back for the less important events which furnish 
the thread of the Personal Narrative, would be vain, suffering, whilst this 
journal is written, under fever and ague, and all my friends and servants in 
a similar plight. Though we more than once changed our ground of enoarap- 
mept, sickness still followed us. We got through the hot winds tolerably 
until the dog-days of Juno; but, although I had experienced every vicissi- 
tude of temperature in every part of India, I never felt any thing to bo com- 
pared with the few days of June at Kotah. 

It was shortly after we had shifted the camp from the low paddyfields to 
the embankment of the Klahore sagur , or ‘lake,’ immediately east of-the 
city, the sky became of that transparent blue which dazzles the eye to loo^ 
at, Throughout the day and night, there was not a zephyr even to stiraj 
leaf, but the repose and stillness of death. The thermometer was 104® in 
the tent, and the agitation of the punlsha produced only a more suffocating 
air, from which 1 have fled, with a sensation bordering on madness, to thef 
gardens at the b»3e of the embankment of the lake. But the shade even 
of the tamarind or cool plantain was still less, supportable. The feathered 
to.be, with their beaks opened, their wings flapping or hanging listlessly 
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down, and panting for breath, like ourselves, sought in vain a cool reireat. 
The hoises stood with heads drooping before their untested provender. 
Amidst this universal stagnation of life, the only sound which broke upon 
the horrid stillness, was the note of the cuckoo ; it was the firsc time^ I had 
ever heard it in India, and its cheerful sound, together with the associations 
it awakened, produced a delightful relief from torments which could not 
long be endured. We invariably remarked that the bird opened his note at 
the period of greatest heat, about two o’clock in the day, and continued 
during intervals for about an hour, when ho changed his quarters and 
quitted us. I afterwards became more familiar with this bird, and every 
day in the hot weather at Oodipoor, when I resided in one of the villas in 
the valley, I not only heard but frequently saw it.* 

The reader can easily conceive the scene of our encampment ; it was at 
the north-eastern angle of the lake, having in front that little fairy islet 
with its light Saiacenie summer abode. Gardens fringed the base of the 
embankment, which was bordered with lofty trees; tho extended and 
gigantic ciroumvallafcion, over the parapets of which peeped the spires and 
domes of temples or mosques, breaking the uniformity, and occasionally even 
shewing the distant and elevated land beyond the Chumbul. We had also 
close to us a spot sacred to the manes of the many heroes of this noble 
family, I frequented the cenotaphs of the Haras, which, if less magnificent 
than those of Mar war or Me war, or even of the head of their line of Boondi, 
may vie with them all in the recoJcobions they oonjuro up of patriotism and 
fealty, and of the deadly rancour attendant of civil strife This cluster of 
monuments approaches near to the city wall, but is immediately under the 
dam of the lake, and being enveloped in foliage, almost escapes observation* 
I was rejoiced to see the good order in which they were maintained, which 
was another of the anomalies in the Regent’s character : for what can so 
much keep alive the proud spirit of the Haras as these trophies of their 
sires ? But whatever the mot we of the act, it is a tribute to virtue ; nor 
could I resist an exclamation of respect k tho veteran Regent, who is 
raising a monument to the last prince, which, if it survive to distant times, 
will afford room to some future traveller to say, that, with Maharao Omed 
Sing, Kotah appears to have attained the summit of its power. Nor should 
I deny myself the praise of having something to do with this harmless piece 
of vanity ; for I procured for the Regent free permission from the Rana of 
Me war to take from the marble quarry at Kankerowli whatever suited his 
purpose, without price or duty : a request ho was too proud to make himself 
since their ancient quarrel. We had also the range of Madhu Singes magni- 
ficent gardens, of many acres in extent, abounding in exotic flowers and 
fruits, with parterres of rose-trees, each of many roods of land. But what 
were all these luxuries conjoined with cholera morbus, and tvp tezerra. 
\ tertain fever/ and every other fever, around us ? But even these physical 
ills were nothing compared to the moral evils which it was my duty to find 
.remedies for or to mitigate ; and they were never adverted to in the many 
despatches addressed, during our residence in this petit enfer* to supremo 
authority, 

* la almost every respect like a sparrow-hawk, perhaps a little more elongated and 
1 m form * and the beak I think Waa straight, 
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The enthusiast* may imagine how delightful travelling must be amongst 
such interesting races; to visit the ruins of ancient greatness, and to read 
their history in their mon uments ; to march along the margin of such 
streams as the Chumbul or the Bhamuni ; to be escorted by these gallant 
men, to be the object of their courtesy and friendship, and to benefit the 
condition of the dependant class ; but the price of this enjoyment was so 
high that few would voluntarily pay it, namely, a perpetuity of ill-health* 
Fortunately, however, for ourselves and our country, if these offices are 
neither sinecures nor beds of roses, we do not make them beds of thorns; 
there is a heart-stirring excitation amidst Such scenes, which keeps the 
powers of mind and body alert : a feeling which i? fortunately more conta- 
gious than cholera, and communicable to all around. How admirably was 
this feeling exemplified this morning ! Could my readers but have beheld 
the soldiers of my escort and other establishments, as* they were ferried over 
the Chumbul, he would have taken them for ghosts making the trajeb of the 
Styx ; there was not one of them who had not been in the gripe of pestilen- 
tial fever or ague. Some of them had cholera, and half of them had en- 
larged spleens. Yet, although their muskets were too heavy for them, there 
were neither "splenetic looks nor peevish expressions. It was as delightful 
as it was wonderful to see the alaoiity, even of the bed-ridden, tele ava their 
ills behind them east of the Chumbul. . ■ 

Scarcely atiy place can be more unhealthy than Kotah during the mbfc- 
soon. With the rise of, the Chumbul, whose waters filtrate through the 
fissures of the rock;, the wells are filled with mineral poison and the essenoe 
of decomposed vegetation. * All those in the low ground at our first encamp- 
ment were overflowed from this cause ; and the surface of each was covered 
with an oily pellioie Of metallic lustre, whose colours were prismatic, varying, 
with position or reflection, from shades of a pigeon’s breast (which it most 
resembled), to every tint of blue blending with gold. It is the same at 
Oodipoor during the periodical rains, and with similar* results, intermittent 
and tortain fevers, from which, as I said, not a man, European or native, 
escaped. They are very obstinate, and though not often fatal, 
are difficult to extirpate, yielding only to calomel, which perhaps generate# 
a train of ills. 

The last few days of our stay were passed in the ceremonials of leave* 
takinig. On the 5th, in company with the Regent, I paid my last visit to 
the Maharao, who with his brothers returned my farewell visit the day 
following ; and on the 8th and 9fch the same formalities were observed with 
the Regent. The man who had passed through such scenes as the reader has 
perused, now at the very verge of existence, could not repress bis sorrow* 
His orblessi eyes were .filled with tears, and as I pressed his palsied hand® 
which were extended over me. the power of utterance entirely deserved 
him. I would expunge this, if I did not know that vanity has no share in 
relating what I consider to.be a virtue in the Regent. I have endeavoured 
to paint his character, and could not omit this trait. I felt he had a regard 
for me, from a multitude of kind expressions, but their full value was 
always doubtful till this day. 

I did not get down to the point of embarkation for some hours after my 
suite, having been detained by the irresistible hold of ague and fever, though 
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I started before the tot-fit tad left me. The Regent had prepared the grand 
targe, which soon landed me on the opposite bank ; but Futteh Bahadaor, 
my elephant, seemed to prefer bis present quarters to Oodipoor : after his 
hoioda, pad, and other gear, tad been taken off and put into the boat, he 
plunged into the Chumbul with delight, diring in the deepest water, and 
.making a water-spout of his probisois. He had got a third of the way 
across, when a new female elephant, less accustomed to these crossings, 
turned back, and Futteh Bahadoor, regardless of his master, was so gallant 
as to go after her. In vain the mahout ('driver) used his jurai , digging it 
into his head behind the ear; this only exasperated the animal, and he made 
one or two desperate ‘efforts to shake off his pigmy driver. Fortunately 
(being too weak to mount a horse), I found a baggage- elephant just begin- 
ing to be loaded ; l put my howda upon her, and the * victorious warrior ’ 
suffered the indignity of carrying a load. - >< ,«i* 

We passed the town o£ Kunarie, belonging to Raj Golaub Sing.Jhal*, 
a relation of the Regent^ and one Of the Omras of Kotah. It is a thiiving 
comfortable. 'places,; find the pinnacled mahl of the Raj gave to it an air of 
dignity as well as of the picturesque. Our route to Nandia was over a rich 
Is&teghly 'cultivated plain, studded with mango-groves ! which do not sur- 
prise us, since we know it is the family estate of the Regent, The patrimo- 
nial abode is, therefore, much cherished, and is the frequent residence of bp 
son Madhu Sing, by whom I was met half way between Kunarie, and con- 
noted to the family dwelling. 

, ( FTandta is a fine specimen of a Rajpoot baronial residence. We entered, 
tjajongh a gate- way, at the top of which was the nobut-kharieh, or saloon 
fpr the band, into an extensive court having colonnaded piazzas all round, 
HjyJ^ph the vassals were ranged. In the centre of this area was a pavf- 
|ob, ajpejt from the palace, surrounded by orangeries and odoriferous flowers, 
vifh in the middle, whence little canals conducted the water and 

kept up aperpetjial verdure'._ Under the arcade of this pavilion, amidst a 
thqusand welcomes^ thundering. of eannon, trumpets, and all sorts o‘f sounds, 
Wiook, our seats ; and scarcely Jiad congratulations passed and the area was 
of our escorts, when, to the sound of the tabor ond a&ringi, the sweet 
notes of the Punjabi tuppa saluted our ears. There is a plaintive simplicity 1 , 
in this music, which denotes originality, and even without a knowledge Of 
AVi * " ’’age,' bon veys a seiititnent to the most fastidious, when warbled in 
ssiobed manner which 'some of these syrens possess. While the 
a 1 delights 1 in^ the dissonant droopvd, Whieb'requires aTapi$»tyj 1 «f 
fe’ efuite Surprising, the Haj'pqot repose? ifi Wik'tUppa, wtdohj conjoined 
dpium) creates a paradise'. Here we s4iSj''km!6fet' the orange-groves 
'Nandth, the jet-d v eau throwing 4 mist' between u's and the groupe, whose 
irk' tresses, antelope-eyes, and syrne-notes, were all thrown away upon the 
Prank, for my teeth were beating time from the ague-fit. 

» , ln .. ^3 very area, now 'filled ’with the youth and beauty df 

the Regent 'exhibited His wrestlers ; And it was from the' very 
"y** wdbp tfiat Sxj-jf of Boondi challenged these ruffians to the ep- 
ajjtOT related in 'the annals. Having sat a quarter of an'hdur, in b|te- 

a nemto the .laws of etiquette, and in courtesy to the so*-i#ffip BAgent, 

escor t iao, we took leave and Jfastene^^get a 
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Talera, September 11 th * — Two miles north-west of Nandta .we passed 
the boundary of the Regent’s esrate and the Boondi territory. The roads 
were good, over a well-wooded plain, the cotton particularly thriving Talera 
is a large village on the margin of a fine clear stream, its banks delightfully 
wooded, abounding in fish, which even tempted my invalid friend® to try 
their luck. Talera is in the jageer of the vakeel who attends me' ou the 
part of the Boondi Raja, but is still a heap of ruins, and being on the high 
roads, is open to parties, of troops. » 

Noagong> February 12 th. — The road very fair, though a little winding, 
to avoid some deep ravines. The land rich, well-watered, and too much 
wooded ; but man ia wanting to cultivate the fertile waste. The encamping 
ground afforded not a single tree to screen iu from a scorching sun. We 
passed two cenotaphs, where Rajpoots had fallen ; but there was no inscrip- 
tion, and no one could reveal their history. 

Boondi , September 13 tK — The country and roads, as usual, flat, with an 
apparent descent from Talera to the base of the Boondi range, whose craggy 
and unequal summits shewed it could be no buttress to the table- land with 
whioh it unites. The general direction of the range is east-north-east^ 
though there are diverging ridges, the course of which it is impossible to 
delineate. * 

As we neared the capital of the Haras, clouds of dust, gradually 
obscuring the atmosphere, were the first signal of the Raja’s approach : soon 
the sound of drums, the clangor of trumpets, aud tramping of ste^ds^ 
became audible, and at length the S andni-aswars, or camel-messengers^ 
announced the Raja's presence. He was on horseback. Instantly I dis- 
mounted from my elephant, and although too weak to contend with the fire 
of my steed Javadia, it would have been an unpardonable sin against 
etiquette to have remained elevated above the prince. All Javadia’s war- 
like propensities were awakened at the stir of this splendid retinue, from 
which ever and anon some dashing young Hara issued, ‘‘witching the world 
with noble horsemanship and as, in all the various evolutions of the 
manege , there was not a steed in Rajwarra conld surpass mine, to my vest 
inconvenience and no small danger, he determined on this occassion to shew’ 
them off. In one of his furious bounds, he had his fore-feet on the broken 
parapet of a reservoir, and as I turned him short, he threw up his bead ? 
which oamo in contact with mine, and made my Chabookwar exclaim, “AM 
mudat l” “the help of Ali !” and a few more bounds brought me in contact 
with my friend, the Xiao Raja, when we dismounted and embraced. After 
going through the same ceremony with the principal chiefs, he again gave 
me three fraternal hugs to prove the strength of his friendship, as he Said;' 
with blunt sincerity, “this is your home, whioh you have come to at last/* 
With other affectionate welcomes, he took leave and preceded me. Hi* 
retinue was striking, but not so muoh from tinsel ornament, as from tbe 
joyous feeling which pervaded every part of it. As my friend twirled his 
lance in the midst of about eight hundred cavaliers and fifteen hundred 
foot, I thought of the deeds his ancestors had performed, when leading suoh 
a pole, to maintain their reputation for fealty. It recalled his words 6n the 
formation of the treaty, when the generosity of Britain again restored hia 
country to independence, “What can I say, in return for the restoration of 
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my home t My ancestors were renowned in the time of the kings, in whoe# 
service many lost their lives ; and the time may come when I may evince 
what I feel, if my services should be required : for myself, my chiefs, are all 
your's!” I would pledge my existence that performance would not have 
jagged behind bis promise. We allowed a quarter of an hour to elapse, in 
order to avoid the clouds of dust which a Rajpoot alone can breathe without 
inconvenience ; and accompanied by my worthy and dignified old friend, 
the Maharaj Bikramajeet, we proceeded to our tents, placed upon the bank 
of a tank beyond the town. 

The coup-<Tml of*the castellated palace of Boondi, from whichever side 
you approach it, is perhaps the most striking in India 5 but it would 
require a drawing on a muoh larger scale than is here given, to compre- 
hend either its picturesque beauties or its grandeur. Throughout Rajwarra, 
which boasts many fine palaces, the “Boondica-mahl” is allowed to possess the 
first rank ; for which it m indebted to situation, not less than to the splendid 
additions which it has continually received : for it is an aggregate of 
palaces, each having the name of its founder; and yet the whole so well 
harmonizes, and the character of the architecture is so uniform, that its 
breaks or fantasies appear only to arrise from the peculiarity of the position f 
and serve to diversify its beauties. The Chutter-mahl, or that built by Raja 
Ohuttarsal, is the most extensive and most modern addition. It has two 
noble halls, supported by double ranges of column? of serpentine form his 
own native quarries, in which the vassals are ranged, and through whose 
tanks you must pass before you reach the state apartments ; the view from 
Which is grand. Gardens are intermingled with palaces raised on gigantic 
terraces. , In.one of these I was received by the Raja, on my visit the next 
4ay. Whoever has seen the palace of Boondi, can easily picture to himself the 
fianging-gardeps of S>emirami3. After -winding up the zig-zag road, I passed 
fcy these", halls’, through a vista of the vassals, whose contented manly looks 
Righted mej to the inner, palace ; when, having conversed on the affairs of 
hi^ country for some time, the Raja led the way tb one of the terraces, whore 
£ was surprised to find a grand court assembled, under the shade of immense 
lirees, trehssed vines, and a fine marble reservoir of water. The chiefs and 
retainers, to the number of at least a hundred, were drawn up in linos, at 
the head of which was the throne. The prospect was fine, both for near and 
distant ( uews, as it includes the lakes called tho Jeit Sagur and Prem Sagur, 
with the gardens on their margins, and in the distance the city of Kotab, 
and both banka of the Ohumbul; and beyond these successive terraces ana 
mahls, to the summit of the hill, is sean the cupola of the Dhobhee's tomb, 
through the deep foliage, rising above the battlements of Tarragurh. This 
terrace is on a grand bastion, which commands the south-east gorge of the 
valley leading to the city; and yet, such is the immense mass of building 
that from the town one has no idea of its size. 

It were vain to attempt a description of Boondi, even were I inclined* 
It was the traitor of Kurwar who raised the walls of Tarragurh, and it was 
Raja Boodh Sing who surrounded the city with walls, of which Omed Sing 
used to say "they were not required against an equal foe, and no defence 
against a superior,— and only retarded reoonquest if driven out of BoendL 
whose bpst defence was its hills,” 
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September Sist — Partly by business, partly by sickness, we ware com* 
palled to hault here a week. Our friend the docfcofr, who had been ailing fdr 
some timo, grew gradually worse, and at length gave himself up. Cary fbund 
him destroying his papers and making his will, andcatne over deeply affected. 
I left my bed to reason with my friend, who refused all nourishment, and 
Was sinking fist; but as much from depression of spirits as disease. In vain 
I used the common arguments to rouse him from his lethargy ; I then tried 
as the last rosort, to excite his anger, and reviled him for giving way, telling 
him to teach by example as well as precept. By this course, 1 raised a tinge 
of blood in my poor friend’s cheek, and what was better, got a tumbler of 1 
warm jelly down his thro it ; and appointing the butler, Kali Khan, who 
was a favourite and had great influence, to keep rousing acd feeding him, I 
loft him. No sooner was he little mended, than Cary took to his bed, and 
nothing could rouse him. But, as time passed, it was necessary to get on 5 
and with litters furnished by the Rija we commenced our journey. 

Banks of the Maij River, September 2 dth, distance ten-miles. — I this 
day quitted my hospitable friend, the Rao Raja. As I left my tent, I found 
the Moharaja of Thanoh, with the Dublana contingent (zabta), amounting 
to a hundred horse, appointed to escort me to the frontier. Our rbute lay 
B anda-ca-nal, i tho valley of Banda/ whose gorge near the capital is not 
above four hundred yards in bieadth, but gradually expands until! we reach 
Sitoor, about two miles distant. On both side- of this defile are numerous* 
gardens, and small temples and cenotaphs which crown tho heights, in many 
places well- wooded, pioduce a most picturesque effect. All these cenotaphs 
aro perfectly classical inform, being simple domes supported by slender 
columns; that of Sooja Bao is peculiarly graceful. As we reached Sitoor,, 
the valley closed our last view of the fairy palaco of the Haras, rearing its 
domes and gilded spires half way up tho mountain, the kangras of Tarragurt 
encircling it a* a diadem, whilst the isolated bill of Moeraji, at the foot of 
which was tho old city, terminates the prospect, and nnk»>s Boondi appear 
as if ontirely shut in by rocks. Sitoor is a sacred spot in history of the 
Haras, and here is oushrinod their tutelary divinity, fair Hope (Asapurna), 
who has never entirely deserted them, from the saea of Asi, Gowalooomi^ 
and Asor, to tho present hour ; and though the enchantress has often ex* 
changed her attributes for those of ICmimt*, the faith of her votaries h tar 
survived every metamorphosis, A high antiquity is ascribed to Sitoory 
which they assert is mentioned in the sacred books; if so, it is not in oonno 
tion with the Hum Tho chief temple is dedicated to Bhovani, of whom 
Asapurna is an emanation. There is nothing striking in the structure, but 
it is hallowed by the multitude of sacrificial Altars to the manes of the Hara& 
who have Tallon in tho faith of the Ohetri/ There were no ius*ript;ionte; but 
abundaco of lazy drones of Brahmins enjoying their case under the ^wide- 
spreading burr and peopul trees, ready and well-paid, to prepare their incan- 
tations to Bhovani, either for good or for evil ; it is chiefly for tho latter 
purpose, that Sifcoor-oa-Rhavam is celebrated. We continued our journey to 
Noagong, a tolerable village, but there being no good encamping groufcd, our 
tents wore pitched a mile farther on, upon the bank of the Maij, whose 
turbid waters were flowing with great velocity from the accumulated raouiv* 
tain-rills which fall into it during the equinoctial rains^ 

69 
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T hanoA, September 27 t/i.~ This is the seat of Moharaja Sawunt Smg, 
the eldest son of my friend Maharaja Bikramajeet of Iihoenoc. He affords 
another instance in which the laws of adoption have given tho sou prece- 
dence of the father, who, while he receives homage in one capacity, must 
pay it in another ; for joung Sawunt* ^as rawud the ju, v*r to tho elder 
branch of Than oh. The castle of Saw nut Sing, wn ,h guaids tho western 
frontier, is small, but of solid masonry, erected on the crest of a low hill. 
There are only six villages besides Thanoh forming his fief, which is bur- 
thened with the service of twenty-five horse. In Boomli, hi knight's fee/ 
or what should equip one cavalier, is two hundred and fifty rupees of rent. 
In the afternoon, the Moharaji brought his son and heir to visit me, a fine 
little fellow six years of age, who with his sword buckled by his sido and 
minature shield on his back, galloped his little steed oyer hill and dale, liko 
a true Rajpoot- I procured several inscriptions, but none above three 
hundred years old. 

Jehajpoor t September 28 $. —At daybreak, I again found the Maharaja 
at the head of his troop, ready to escort me to the frontier. In vain I urged 
that he had superabundantly performed all the duties of hospitality , “such 
were his orders, and he must obey them” I well knew the laws of the Modes 
were not more peremptory than those of Bishen Sing ; so we jogged on, be* 
guiling the time in conversation regarding the semi-barbarous race of tho 
tract I was about to enter, the Meenas of Jehajpoor and tho Kirar or fast- 
nesses of the Bunas, for ages the terror of the country, and who bad studded 
the plains with cenotaphs of tbe Haras, fallen in defending their goods and 
chattels against their inroads. Tho fortres3 of Jehajpoor was not visiblo 
untt we entered the pas% and indeed had nearly cleared it, for it is erected 
on *! hill detached from the range but on its eastern face, and completely 
gi this in pornut point of ingress to Me war. This district is termed 

C or listing of eighty-four townships, a favourite territorial sub- 

d v.sioi : nor is there any number intermediate between this and three bun- 
i and sixty. Jehajpoor, however, actually contains above a hundred 
townships, besidf ^ numerous poor was, or 'hamlets/ The population consists 
entiVly of the indigenous Meenas, who could turn out four thousand 
tcumptas, or ‘bowmen/ whose »id or enmity wore not to bo despised, as has 
been well demonstrated to Zalim Sing, who held tho distiict during fifteen 
years. Throughout the whole of this extensive territory, which consists as 
much of land on the plains as in the hills, the Meona is tho sole proprietor, 
nor has the Rana any property but tho two tanks of Bood Lohari, and 
these were wrested from the Meenas by Zalim Sing during his tenure.* 


# T1 e indigenous Meena afford*! hero an excellent practical lllusUaiion of Matin'** axiom, 
that “the right m the soil beluugs fo him who fust cloned and till >d ho laud.” The Rajpoot 
conqueror claim-) and receives i ho tril me ol the soil, but vvi ro h to a 1 tempt to < nfom> i u ro, 
ho would soon be brought to his senses by one of tiujt. varimH ih <d "olf-dtTenoe—'-ut" 
' ndians/tj, self-immolation, . or abr*.4onmnnt of tho lands in u, be.ly. V myda'iod u 

very simple subject by basing our argu »nts on tho ari .ngeuanU < .m Mahomt'dan 
conqueror. If we mean to follow bis example, wh< so doctrine tho U < l the ‘taord, lot 
ufj do it, but wo must not confound might wmi light : c msult cud » n and tia dthm Ihrou ;h- 
out Lidia, Where traces of ori inality jet exist, and ii will invamM* ap^ai that tho right 
mtlfi fl< a is in tho cultivator, who maintains ovon m ♦ xilo the hnk hai^tx^ ' in us 
decided a maimer as any freeholder in England, But Colonel Briggs US se tied this point 
to those who are not blinded by prejudice, 
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I was met at the frontier by the iynati of Jchajpoor, headed by the old 
chief of Bussie and his grandson Urjoon, of whom we have spoken in the 
journey to Kotah. It was a very respectable troop of cavalry, and though 
their appointments were not equal to my Hara escort, it was satisfactory to 
see assembled, merely atone post, a body which the Rana two years ago 
could not have collected round his own person, either for parade or defence: 
as a begining, therefore, it is good. Received also the ervil manager, Soblia- 
ram, the nephew of the minister, a very good man, but without the skill to 
manage such a tract. He was accompanied by several of the Meena naiques , 
or chiefs, There is much that is interesting here, both as matter of duty and 
of history ; we shall therefore halt for a few day3, and rest our wearied 
invalids. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Extraordinary attack of illness in the author , — S wpicion of poison # — Journey 
to Wlandelgurlu — The Kirar — Tranquil state Of the country. —The Meenas 
subsiding into peaceful subjects . — Scenery in the route . — Sahsun, or ecclesi- 
astical lands.— -Castle of Amcrgurh. — Kachowra.—Its ancient importance- 
Our true policy with regard to the feudatories in these parts. — D amniolu 
Manpura. — Signs of reviving prosperity. — Arrival at Mandelgurh.—The 
DuSGYr&.Sickness of the party left behind. — Assembly of the Bhomias 
and Patels . — Description of Mandelgurh. — Rebuilt by one of the Takshae 
race. — Legend of Mandclgurh. — Genealogical tablet of stone . — Pedigrees 
of the tribes . — Mandclgurh granted to the R athores by A rungzebe. — Re - 
coverd by the Rana. — Taxes imposed.— Lavish grants. — B ageel. — The au- 
thor rejoins his party . — B irslabas. — A kolah. — D escalation of the country , 
Inscriptions. — Ilamirgurh. — Boor oh, — Superb landscape. — Mirage. — Testi- 
mony of gratitude from the olden of Poorh. — Thriving stale of . Morowlee , 
llasmy. — Antiquities. — * Curious law. — Jassmoh . — Waste country.— Ins- 
criptions. — Copper mines. — Sunwar. — Trivcni , or point of junction of three 
rivers* — Temple of Parswanath. — Deserted, stale of the country. — Kurairah . 
Mowler,— ‘Barren country . — Hunting seat of Nahra-lsUingra. — Heights of 
Tons and MnoYtfa. — End of second journey. 

Jchajpoor , October journalizing had nearly terminated 

yesterday. Duncan and CUry being still confined to their beds, my relative, 
Captain Waugh, sat down with mi to dinner ; but fever and ague having 
destroyed all appetite on my part, I was a mere spectator, I had, however* 
fancied a oako of nmfJn flour, but had not oaton two mouthfuls before X 
experienced extraordinary sensations my head seemed expanding to an 
enormous slzi, as if it alone would havo filled the tent ; my tonguo and lips 
felt tight and swollen, and although I underwent no alarm, nor suffered the 
slightest loss of sms A , I <lcem» 1 it I ho prelude to one of those violent 
attacks, which have assailed ur lor s veral years past, and brought me to the 
verge of death. I bagged Captain Waugh to leave mo $ but ho had scarcely 
gone before a constriction of the throat camo on, and I thought all was over 
I rose up, however, and grasped tho tent pole, when my relative ro-entere 
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viih the surgeon. I beckoned them not to disturb my thoughts, instead of 
which they thrust some ether and compounds down my throat, which ceased; 
I sunk on my pallet, and about two in the morning I awoke, bathed in 
perspiration, ancj without a remnant of disease, It was difficult to account 
fgr this result ; the medical oracle fancied I had been poisoned, but I was 
loth to admit it. If the fact were so, the poison must have been contained 
In the cake, and as it would have been too great a risk to retain tho person 
who prepared it, the baker was discharged. It was fortunate that the 
symptoms were such as to induce Oa[ tain Waugh to describe thorn so fully* 
and it was still more fortunate for me that the doctor was not able to go out 
■v^ith his fishing-rod, fpr the whole transaction did not last five minutes. 
This is ahout the fourth time I have been “upon the brink" (m nari poncho) 
since I entered Mewar. 

Kujoori, October , 2nd. — Left my sick friends this morning to nurse 
each other, and having an important duty to perform at Mandelgurh, which 
is out of the direct route, appointed a rendezvous where I shall meet them 
when this work is over. I was for the first time compelled to shut mjself up 
In my pc&i&i; incessant fever and ague for the last two months have disorga^ 
razed a, frame which has had to struggle with many of fchoso attacks. Wo 
are now iu what is termed the Kirar , for so the tract is named on both banka 
of the Bunas to the verge of the plateau ; and my journey was through a 
little nation of robbers by birth and parfession : but their kuwptat (bows) 
were unstrung, and their arrows rusting in the quiver. Well may our em- 
pire in the east be called one of opinion, when a solitary individual of Britain, 
escorted by a few of Skinner’s horse, may journey through the valley of 
Kujoori, where, three short years ago, every crag would have concealed an 
ambush prepared to plunder him ! At present, I could by signal havo collect- 
ed four thousand bowmen around me, to protect or to plunder - } though the 
Meenas, finding that their rights are respected arc subsiding into regular 
taxpaying subjects, and nil out with their betters il Utul JRaj 1 1 (“May your 
sway he everlasting!”) Wo had a grand convocation of the Meena Naiqtm f 
»n,d in theRaoa’s namo, I distributed crimson turbans and scarfs for as thro- 
ugh our mediation the Rana had just recovered the destrist of Johajgurh, ho 
charged me with its settlement. I found these Meenaa true children of 
nature^ \yh q for the first tjme seemed to feel they wore received within tho 
pale of society, instead of being considered as outcasts. “The heart must leap 
kindly back to kindness/* is a sentiment as powerfully felt by the semi-bar- 
barians of the Kirar as by the metro civilized habitant^ of other 
climes. 

Our route was through a very narrow valley, little susceptible of cultiva- 
tion, though a (few patches were visible near tho hamlets, scattered here ancj 
there. The scene was wild and the cool morning air imparted vigour to my 
exhausted frame. The slopes of tho valley in man}* places arc covered with 
trees to the very summit of the mountains, on which the k oorhroo or wild 
copk was crowing hip matins, and we were in momentary expectation of seeing 
$om,e bears, fit associates of the Mcenas, in their early promenades. As we 
approached Kujoori, the valley widened, so as to admit of iU being termed a 
township of fifty-two thousand beegbas which afforded another proof of an- 
W$£alj wisdom^ for it w;as in safayn or grant to the Brahtuius ; but the out- 
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la ws of the Kirar, though they sacrifices a tithe of their plunder to f our Lady 
of tho Pass’ ( Ohatta iiani),have little consideration for the idlers of the 
plains. This feeling is not confined to the Meenas; for Bhomia Rajpoots, 
despising all the anathemas of the church, have seized on the best lands of 
Kujoori. But only a small portion of the bcmuna (fifty-two thousaud), about 
seventeen thousand English acres, is arable. 

Kachola or Kachowara, October . — Execrable roads ! Our route continued 
through the same valley, occasionally expanding to the westward. Half-way, 
wo passed the baronial castle of Ameigurh, whose chief, Rawut Dulled Sing, 
is nowon duty with his quota at Jehajpoor, but his uncle Pahar Sing, who 
is a great favourite with our party (by whom he is kaown as ‘the mountain- 
lion ’), came to meet and* conduct me to tho castle. But I was too unwell, 
or should on many accounts have desired to visit this somewhat celebrated 
abode of one of the Babas ( infants ) of Mewar, whose feud I maintained for 
him against his potent neighbour of Shahpoora, which has elsewhere been re- 
lated.* It is quite unssailable, being built on an isolated rock, and, except 
by a circuitous path on one side, there is no passage through the dense jun- 
gle that surrounds it: a modo, fortifying recommended by Menu, but which, if 
universally followed in this land so studded with fortieses, would waste no 
small portion of the sovereignty. I was quite satisfied with this view of the 
castle of Dulleel, and enjoyed from the point of rlcsenfc a noble prospect. In 
the foreground is tho cenotaph of liana Ursi in tho centre of the valley, 
which extended and gradually opened towards Mandelgurh, whose blue ridge 
was distnctly visiblo in tho distance. The hills to the right were broken ab- 
ruptly into masses, and as far as tho eye could stretch on every side, were 
disordered heaps of gigantic rocks. To reclaim this district, the largest in 
Mewar, I am now intent, having convoked all tho Bhomias and Patels of its 
three hundrod and sixty townships at the city, Mandelgurh. My friend, 
Pahar Sing as locum tenens of his uncle, expended powder on the occasion ; 
and must havo charged his patereroes to the muzzle. Pahar-ji joined me on 
his Punch- Kalian (so they term a horse with four white legs and a white 
nose), and determined to escort me to Mandelgurh ; a service, as he said, no4 
only duo from his family, but in accordance with tho commands of his sovere- 
ign the Rana, of whom Pahar was a faithful, zealous, and valiant supporter 
during his adversity. Tho Bhomias of Mandelgurh, in fact, generally deserve 
tho praise of having maintained this stronghold without either command or 
assistance throughout tho whole period of his misfortunes, 

Kachowra is a township rated at six thousand rupees of annual revenue 
in tho rent-roll of Mewar, but is now an inconsiderable village. In former 
times, it must havo been a place of importance, for all around, to a consider- 
able distance, tho ground i3 strewed with fragments of superior character, 
and one spot is evidently the site of (he cenotaphs of the family. The town 
hud stood on tho western bauk of an immense lake, which through neglect 
now a swamp $ and, half way up the hill, are disclosed, amidst the brushwood 
of the dho> the ruins of a temple : hut tradition has perished with the popula- 
tion, who wore subjected at once to the course of constant foreign invasoin 
and the inroads of tho Meenas of the Kirar^ Thus a soil, whose richness ia 
apparent from the luxuriance of its meadows, is in a state of entire desolation* 


* See Vol. I, p, 9a* 
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Kachowra forms the putta of Shahpoora in this district, 1 whose chief has to 
serve two masters, for he is a tributary of Ajmere for Shahpoora, itself a fief 
of Mewar, and holds an estate of about forty thousand rupees of annual rent 
in Mandelgurh, which has been two years under sequestration for hi s refusal 
to attend the summons to Oodipoor, and for his barbarous murder of tho chief 
of Amergurh* This is a state of things which ought not to exist. When 
we freed these countries from the Mahrattas, we should have renounced tho 
petty tributes imposed upon the surrounding chiefs not within the limits of 
the district of Ajmere and the retention of which is the source of irritating 
discussions with these princes through the feudatories. Presuming on this 
external influence, the fchahpoora Raja set his sovereign's warrant at defi- 
ance, and styled himself a subject of Ajmere ; nor was it until ho found he 
was bounded by a doubletie of duty, that he deigned to appear at the capital. 
The resumption of the estate in Mandelgurh alone overcame the inertness 
of the chief of Shahpoora *, he has already too much in the Chnumsi, or 
eighty- four townships of Shahpoorn, for such a subject as ho is, who prefers 
a foreign master to his legitimate lord- I would recommend that tho Kahtoro 
chiefe of Marwar, beyond the Aravalii hills, now tributary to Ajmere, and 
who consequently only look to that state, should be replaced under their 
proper head ; the sacrifice is of no moment to us, and to thexn it will be a 
boon. 

D ammo A 9th Octal tV.—T was detained at Kachowra by-a violent 
accession of fever and ague, 'v well as spleen, increased no doubt by the 
unhealthiness of the position amidst swamps and jungle. Thir is a fine 
healthy spot, where I should like to convene the homias and ryots, to cn - 
deavour to remove the reproach of so beautiful a land remaining waste. 
Damnioh, which is in the sequestrated putta of Shahpoora, is a town of two 
thousand houses * a universal ruin! 

Manpoora 1 5tk. — After a week's halt, reached this spot, about a mile 
south-west of the town, and on the bank of the Binms.f Tho entire popu- 
lation of Manpoora turned out io receive mo; the damsels with thoir brajwm 
vessels of water on their heads ; but the song of the Suhailca had oea.vd to 
charm, and my ague made me too ill oven to return their kindness. Today 
it has abated, and to-morrow, with another respite, I will try to get through 
the work which brought mo hero. Mandelgmh is throe 'eoss from hence. 
1 was rejoiced to see the signs of reviving prosperity about Manpoora; some 
fine patches of sugar-cane were refreshing sights. 

Mandelgurh , iQth and 17th . — Proceeded up the valley and encamped 
within half a mile of the city, from which the governor and his cortege eat no 
to meet and welcome me ; but I was too enfeebled to ascend tho fort., which 
was a subject of regret. It is by no means formidable, and may be about 
four furlongs in length, with a low rampart wall, and bastions encircling 
the crest of the hill. The governor's residence appears on tho west side, nb 
which spot the ^Regent of Kofcah was compelled to abandon his ladders, 
which they retain as a trophy, This is tho festival of the J)f/«sw*ra, tho day 
sacred to Rama; but feasting is lost upon me, for this is tho ninth day or 
abstinence from dinner, Captain Waugh rejoined mo yesterday, looking very 

’ ~ * See Vol I, p, 1*7. 

t By mistake, Manpoora is not rujhfcly placed iu tho map. 
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ill, and giving a, poor account of my friends, especially Gary, who is sinking 
rapidly. He left them encamped at Bageet, the point of rendezvous in the 
Bunas where 1 shall join them to-morrow. He found me on nay charpae 
(pallet), with some threescore leeches (which I had goc from Mandelgurh) on 
my lefc side,* while I was attending to and noting down the oral reports of 
tho Bhomias and Patels of the district, who filled my tent, many remaining, 
in groupes outside. I notwithstanding got through the work to my satisfac- 
tion, and have obtained a thorough insight into the agricultural details of 
this fine tract, which I may touch upon, if I am able, the first halt. 

Mandelgurh was rebuilt by a chief of the Balnote tribe, one of the 
ramifications of tho Solanki or Chalook race, which furnished a splendid 
dynasty of kings to Anhulwarra (Nchrwalla) Patun, who ruled over the 
western maritime provinces of India from the tenth to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. They were of the great Takshac or Ophite race, which, with three 
other tribes, became converts to Brahmin ism. The Balnote of Mandulgurh 
was a branch of family which occupied Tonk-Thoda on the Buna^, recognized 
iu the traditional poems as Takshac, or, in the dialect, Tankitpoora, ‘city of 
the takshac, or snake.’f Although tradition asserts that the Solanki of, 
Thoda migrated from Patun during the religious wars in tho twelfth century, 
it is moro probable that the branch fixed itself here during their progress 
from the north in search of settlements; for, their genealogical creed assigns 
Lolcote, in the Punjab, as tho cradle of their power. It is indeed a curious 
fact, amounting to demonstration of tho Indo Scythic origin of the Agnicula 
races, that they all lay claim to this northern origin, in spite of their en- 
trance into tho world through the medium of fire (w/ni): in fact, the glorious 
egotism of tho Brahmin is never moro conspicuous than when he asserts the 
superiority of tho Ohohans over the moro ancient races of Surya and Soma ; 
that “those were bom of woman, but they wero made by the Brahmins:” a 
proof of conversion which requires no comment. In spite of this fabled birth 
at tho fountain head, tho Anhulcoond of Aboo, tradition negatives tho 
assumed pedigree of the Brahmins, and brings them all from the north. Be 
this as it may 2 tho branch which fixed itself at Mandelgurh gave its name to 
tho tract, wh ich is sLill recognized by some as Balnote. The first possession 
tho founder had was Larpoora, a town of great antiquity. He had in his 
service a Bhil, named Mandoo, who, while guarding the sugar-cane from the 
wild hog, came upon one sound asleep. To ensure his arrow piercing the 
animal, ho began to sharpen it upon a stone ; and, to his astonishment, found 
it transmuted to gold, Ho repaired to his master, who returned with Man- 
doo, and found tho stone, with the 1 og still asleep beside it; buo no sooner 
had he seized upon his prize, than Baraka disappeared. With the possession 
of the paritt putter, tho ‘philosopher's stone,’ ho rinsed the walls of, Mandul- 


* Enlargement of tho spleen appears an invariable accompaniment of protracted fevo r 
and ague, arising from such causes an nftliotcul uh. I coul 1 foci tho soleon at the very pit J 
the fit winch, an h? rd nsteno. Tho blowling reduced it, an it did generally in my caffe; 
ft r tho loocHc", v/oin tmormottHO, and must have each drained half an < unco of blood • ; but I 
had only tho tli-doo of thorn or th« actual cautery, which was strongly locomincndoci by my 
native friondn : of two ovilo I cUomo wlml appeared to mo tho least. 

f Tonk-Thoda is Well worth visiting, Tho artist might fill a portfolio with architectural . 
and pioiurowpio fkotchoB. Moioov or, topazes of a good quality are ft und in its hills. Tho 
sacred cave of (loUuvna, celebrated in tho history of tho groat Oh* than king, BesaUoo 
Ajmero, Is also worth notice. 
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gilrh, which was"so~named after the fortunate Bhil. By an act 6f injustice io 
one of his subjects, he forfeited Mandelgurh to a descendant. This subject 
was a Jogi, who had a mare of such extraordinary speed as to be able to run 
down an antelope. Whether the Balnote prince thought the sport unsuitable 
to an aseetic we are not told ; but he forcibly took awiy the mare, The Jogi 
complained to the king, who sent a force and expelled the Balnote from 
Mandelgurh, and his descendants are petty Bhomias at Jawul and Kochrode, 
retaining, though mere peasants, the distinctive title of ltao. The numerous 
stories of this kind, common throughout Rajwarra, accounting for the found- 
ation of many ancient* places, may merely record, in this manner, the dis- 
covery of mineral wealth -from the acquisition and the loss of which the 
legendary moralist has constructed his tale. 

1 discovered in the remains of a marble bawari, or reservior, at Kach- 
owra, two large tablets, containing the pedigree of the Solanki family, which 
will require time to decipher. Tradition, however, is busy with the namo of 
Raja Bheem, and his son Burrun of Anhulwarra, from whom many tribes 
branched off ; and although, from the first, only royal houses were founded, the 
other claims a greater celebrity from originating a hetreogcnoous breed, 
which descended into the third and fourth great classes, the Vanya and 
Swdra. From him the Bhagairwal Mahajins, who became converts to the 
Jain faith, claim descent, as well as the Groojurs of Sonte-Katorioh; the 
Soonars , or goldsmiths, of Bonkun ; the Bhil communities of Oguna-Panora 
(or Mewar); and likewise those of Mow-Maidana, in Kotah, Whether from 
Burrun and liis degenerate offspring originated the name of burrun-sunkur 7 
applied to the mixed classes, I am not informed. The Bhagairwal is one of 
the ‘‘twelve and a half (saribara nyat) caste of Mahajins, or mercantile 
tribes, sub-divided into innumerable families, the greater portion of whom 
profess the Jain creed, and nearly all are of Rajpoot ancestry : an important 
fact in the pedigree of this c msiderable part of the population. Tfye lineal 
descendant of the Thoda Rao still resides at Bussio in a small village; and 
two other branches, who held large possessions at Thodri and Jehajpoor re- 
tain the villages of Mircbeakhaira and Butwarro, both in Cheetoro ; they 
have preserved the title of Rao amidst all the revolutions that have deprived 
them of their estates; nor would any prince of Rajwarra doom himself degra- 
ded by their alliance. Such is the virtue of pedigroe in those regions, X 
should imagine that the Balnotes held of the Raim of Mewar, as Mandci- 
gurh has been an integral portion of that state during tho most flourishing 
period of the Anhulwarra dynasty, although the inscription of Ohoetore 
savours of conquest ; in which case we have at once a solution of the ques- 
tion, and proof that the Balnote was inducted into Mandelgurh by his supe- 
rior, Komarpal.* 

In S. 1755 (A.D. J099), the tyrant Arungzcbe granted Mandelgurh to 
the Rahtore chief of Pisangun, named Doodaji, who subdivided it into allot- 
ments for his brethern, leaving no revenue for the duties of tho civil adminis* 
tration and repairs of the castlo. To remedy this, he imposed a tax, cahod 
daoira or dasoira , or ‘tenth’ of the net value of each harvest, upon his 
Bhomia brethern. When tho Ran a succeeded in expelling the royal garrison, 
he, found it a work of some difficulty to get rid of the Rahtore feudatories 


* See Inscription, Vol r I ; p. 702. 
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hiid he gave them regular puttas for their estates, subject to the payment ot 
dnsotta ; but as he found it led to interference, in the inspection ot crops, and 
to fluctuation and appeals in bad seasons, he Commuted the tax for service of 
one horseman ahd one foot-soldier for each five hundred rupees of relit, dnd a 
certain small sum annually to mark their tributary condition; 

In these times of turbulence, other impositions were laid on the tihomia^ 
of his own kindred, the RanaWufcs, Kanawuts, and SuktawutS, who edtah ^li- 
ed their rights with their swords when the district was subjected to the em- 
pfcror* In the same manner «*s with the Rahtores, the Rana confirmed their 
acquisitions on the payment of certain fines called bl^oom burrur, which were 
either burzkar and trisola , or ‘annual’ and ‘triennial the first beihg levied 
from the holders of single villages, the latter from those who hud more thait 
one. Thus, Amergurh was fixed at two thousand five hundred rupees j[ 
Amuldoh, fifteen hundred ; Teehtoro, thirteen hundred ; Jhoonjralo, fourteen 
hundred, &c. trieunially, having obtained their lands by main force. They 
also, when Mandelgurh wa3 threatened, would repair with their vassals and 
defend it during ten days at their own expense, after which they received 
rations from the state. There were various ocher fines collected from the 
Bhomia vassalage, such as Ioanna* or fi>r the support of the Nakarchis (kettle- 
drummers), the mace, standard, and even the ton h-bearers attached to each 
garrison. There was also k hur laknr> for wood and forage, Whioh has been 
elsewhere explained ; hol-burra , or ‘plough-tax,' and ghasmali , of ‘pasturage/ 
the rates of which are graduated, and vary in amount with the power of? 
enforcing their collections. But owing to these circumstances, the best land 
in Mamlelgurh belongs to the Bhomia chieftains. 

It was about this time, in the reign of J uggut Sing II., that Omed Sittg 
of Shahpoora had the grant of seventy- three villages in Mandelgurh, on. 
fifty of the whole district, subject only to the fine of three thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty rupees annually for ghasmali, with five hundred more to thef 
deputy governor, and two hundred to the Choudri , or territorial head of the dis- 
trict. in this lavish manner wore estates disposed of. This family continued 
to hold it until 8. 1843, when the minister Sornji, in order to obtain his sup- 
port during the Chondawut rebellion, gave him a formal acquittance for this* 
service, and in addition to iheso lands, the two subordinate fiefs of Dangormow 
and Borwah on the Plateau, and the rich estate of Ageoncha on the Kharij 
in return for whioh, he exacted a stip datum to serve with four hundred horse 
a contract fulfilled only by one chief of the family, who fell leading his con- 
tingent at the battle of Oojmn. His descendants seem to have olaimed 
immunity on the score of bU service ; and th ■» present incumbent is madman* 
Groat changes, however, have recently been mad * in the condition the 
Bhomias, and these desultory fines have all merged into a duty iftore 
accordant with the character of the Rajpoot; service in the garrisons o ( 
Mandelgurh and Jehajpoor, and a fixed annual sum from those who are tpa 
poor to command even a single horse. 

Sageet , 18£A, eight miles,— A large village on the West of our owrt 
stream, the Bairis, coming from the Oodisagur. Our road lay over a rich 
spil, as usual overgrown with errass. Here I rejoined my sick friends, aH 
vory ill \ the Doctor better, b \v Cary in a very preonrious condition* 

) Birslabas, 19 th — The route over the moat f rfcde plains of MeWSr $ btitf . 
one continuous mass of jungle and rank grass. The Maharaja came out td 
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courteous, polished Rajpoot. He is of the Ranawut dan, 
descended from Rana Umra Sing, and the elder branch of the Shahpoora. 
family. Roth his father and grandfather fell defending the cause of Shah 
jehan against the usurper Arungzebe, which lost him his birthright ; but he 
has five - villages left attached to Blrslatas. Encamped near the altars of 
his heroic ancestors. 

Atnbah, 21 at, six and a half miles. — The route over a soeno of desolation ; 
fine fields, fruitful of grass and ruins. Sent one of my Brahmins to the 
town of Akolah, two coss distant, and had several inscriptions copied ; they 
were all immunities or* grants of privileges to the printers of that town, 
thence called Gheepu-ca- A kolah, to distinguish it from another of the same 
name. I halted at Bird abas, received several visits,, and held interesting 
conversations with the Maharaja ; but fevi r and ague left the mind ip ftr 
sorry state- T can pay do attention to barometer br perambulator ; of tb» 
latter Baboo Mohes koapB a diary, and on his intelligence 1 can depend. 

ijainrirptrh, 22nd- — This town belongs to Becrumdos*, Ranawut, the sotr 
of Pbaetuj Smg, who was the chief advisor of the Sal own bra princes in the 
rebellion of d. 1843, during which ho obtained it. The present chief is at* 
oaf, always intoxicated 5 and as he did not discharge the baerit, or profession- 
al thieves in his service, ©n the return of these days of peace, he was 
deprived of two towns amounting to seven thousand rupees’ annual rent. 
JJte ought, indeed, by the treaty of A.D. 1818, to have lost Hamirgurh, but 
he, contrived by various indirect means to elude it, and to retain this, one of 
the meat thriving places in Mewar. It contains about eight huridred in- 
habited houses, tenanted chiefly by manufacturers of chintz and (fopattis, or 
pueb as are worn by all the Rajpootnis. It has a fine lake, filled 
with a variety ®f wild duck, which live unmolested amidst the tangara and 
The mure ancient name of this place is Bak role, as I found by two 
inscriptions, which again furnish specimens of sumptuary legislation. 

£4ano&, 23n$ T eight miles and three furldngs. — We aw now in the very 
heart ef Mewar, plains extending as far as the eye can reach. Traces of 
iKciipiwt prosperity aw visible, bat it will require years to repair the mis- 
chief of the last quarter of a Century. Passed through Ojhanoh, Amlee, 
TSfereob— all surrendered in consequence of the troaty of 1818 r the last- 
together with Seam eh, from the ‘‘Red Rievor,” as we have 
nicknamed the ehiefiaht of Bhadui-.k. The prospect from this ground it 
sttpeAs tbs Oochpoor hills in the distance ; those of Poorh and Gourtab, 
with their Cupolas-, on our right ; she fantastic peak of Burruk rising 
insulted from the plain. We are now approaching a place Of rest, whioh wo 
all much require ; though' I fear Cary’s will be one of perpetuity. Saw a 
ffeaaWfol Mirage (see- kote} this mowing, the certain harbinger Of the odd 
#a$ortv The ridge of Poorb underwent a thousand t#ansto»maldoi»t, and 
the pinnacle of Burruk was crowned with a multitude of apfros. Ttyro !» 
~”““i a (tore delightful? relaxation than to watch the changes of those evaties- 
'5obj©C€S r emblems of Our own ephemeral! condition.. This Was the first 
y -eold morning.- The punchaet, or elders of Poorh-, with several of the* 
respectable* hflmbltants to the number of fifty, came all this way tjo see 
IbHddi tealify their happiness and gratitude !' Is there anothet nook in the 
such a principle is professed, miiclL iesiactod on ? Hear fihbi* 
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spokesman’s reply to my question, ,f why did they take the trouble to com* 
■so far from home ?” I give it verbatim : ‘‘Our town had not two hundred 
inhabited dwellings when you came amongst us; now there a^e twelve 
hundred : the Ranaisour sovereign, but you are to us next to Purmeswar 
(the Almighty)* our fields are thriving, trade is reviving., and we have not 
X>ecn molested oven for the wedding-portion.* We are happy, and we have 
■come to tell you so ; and what is five coss, or five hundred, to what you have 
tione for us All very true, my friends, if you think so. After a little 
wholesome advice to keep party feuds from the good town of Poorh, they 
took leave, to return their ten miles on foot, 

"Since the town council left me, I have been kept until half-past seven 
by the Babi of Mungrope, and the Thakoor of Rnwnrdoh, whosQ son I re- 
deemed from captivity in the fortros3 of Ajraere. Worn out ; but what is to 
be done? It is impossible to deny one's self to chiefs who have also come miles 
from the best motives. Now for coffee and the charpae* 

Masmy 23 rd October . — The direct or usual route is thirteen and a-h»lf 
;miles, but as I made a circuit by Morowiee, it was fifteen. Had I taken the 
common route, I should have followed the Bunas the whole way ; as it was, 
for the last half I skirted its low banks, its limpid stream flowing gently to the 
north-east. Found the cultivation considerably increased compared with 
last year ; but it is still a desert, overgrown, with grass and brush wood, in 
which these little cultivated oases are “few and far between,” Morowlee was 
thriving in the midst of ruin, with fifty seven ploughs at work, there, were but 
twelve when I entered Me war. Rasmy has also seventy families instead of 
the twepty 1 found , and in a few years I hope to see them greatly increased. 
We had some delicious trout from the Bunas, some of thorn equal to what we 
caughfc last year at P.ihona the largosfc of which weighed seventy-three rupees 
or about two pounds, and near seventeen inches long by nine in girth. My 
friend Tom David Steuart was more successful than we vvere in getting them 
to rise at the fly ; in revenge we took them, unsportsmanlike,, in a nH/.> This 
appears to be the season £ov eating them. 

Rasmy is a place of considerable interest, and tradition is nt work to 
establish its antiquity* connecting it with the name of Raja Ohund ; but 
whether the Pramar of Qhunderavuti, or the Chohan of Abhanair, I cannot 
(earn. There were vestiges of past days but even in these regions, where to 
a certain extent they respeot antiquity, I find the ruined temples are des- 
poiled, and appropriated to modern fabrics. Amongst the groves of Rasmy 1 
found nOiiu* 'mgmonts of patriarchal legislation, prohibiting u feho ladies from 
carrying uv ,y under their (jhayra ( petticoats ) any portion of the wen, or 
village- fejvtti 1" I also discovered a tablet raised by thu collective inhabitants 
of Rasrnv* which well illustrates the truth, that they had always some resort 
against oppression. It runs as follows : ' ** Written by th6 merchants, bankers 
printers, and assembled pmoynet of Rasmy— Whereas the cblleCtor of town- 
duties oppressed the merchant by name Pakur, and exacted exorbitant duties 
on grain and rem (unbleached cloth), for which he abandoned the place t but 
the govermnent-offioet having forsworn all such conduct for the future* an 


* Whan the Rtva wan ajtoot oelebvatlno- simnlUnooualythe mawterffl 

*nd a p>ra,ud-<laufjhtoi' to the [ moos of Jessnlmor, Bikaner, an.t Kfeb0tig«irb,tu8 autijeot. 
^fre called ou for tbo • ‘tenth," 
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prevailed on him to return, and having taken the god to witness—we, the 
assembled punch have set up this stone to record it. Asar the 3rd, 
& 1819.” 

Fourteen years have elapsed since I first put my foot in Mewar, as a 
subaltern of the Resident's* escort, when it passed through Rasmy. Since 
that period, my whole thoughts have 'been occupied with her history and that 
. of her neighbours, 

J amuck, 24}/7i; distance fourteen miles, but not above twelve direct,~ 
This in past time was a township of celebrity, and in the ho;»rt of the finest 
soil in India with water^at hand; but it had not a single habitation when 
we entered the oountry ; now, it has eighty families. Our way for fourteen 
miles was through one wide waste of untrodden plain 9 the Bunas continued 
our companion half way, when she departed for Guloond to our right. Saw 
many inscriptions, of which we shall give an account hereafter. Passed the 
copper-mines of Dureeba ; but they are tilled with water and the miners aro 
afi dead* 

Sunxoar, 25£/i; distance twelve and a half miles by the direct route 
through Loheroh; but I made a circuit to visit the celebrated field of battle 
between Rawul Saxuarsi, of Cheetore, and Bhohi Bheem, of Anhulwarra 
Patan, recorded by the bard Chund in’ his liasa. This magnificent plain, 
like all the rest of this once garden of Mewar, is overgrown with the k esoola 
or pl,as^ and lofty rank grass ; and the sole circumstance by which it is known 
is the site. The bard describes the battle as having occurred in Khet- 
Kuraira , or field of Kuraira, and that the Solankhi, on his defeat, retreated 
across the river, meaning the Bairis, which is a few miles to the south, A 
little way from hence is the Sungum , or point of junction of the Bairis and 
Bunas, which, with a third small stream, forms a triveni ; at their point of 
confluence, there is an alter to Mahadeo. 

At Kuraira there is a temple of some celebrity, dedicated to the twenty- 
third of the Jain apostles, Parswanath. I found several inscriptions record- 
ing its foundation in S. II.., and several from 1300 tp 1850. We must, 
supply the figures wanting irv the first. The priests are poor and ignorant $ 
but they are transcribing its history, and such as it is it shall be given. The 
temple is imposing, and though evidently erected in the decline of the arts, 
may be considered a good specimen for the twelfth century. It consists of 
two domes, supported by numerous massive columns of a species of porphyry* 
of close texture, excessively hard and taking a fine polish. The capitals of 
the columns are filled with Jam figures of their pon tiffs. The domes are of 
nearly equal diameters, about thirty feet each, and about forty in height; un- 
der the further one is the sanctum of Parsiva, and the other within the vota- 
ries. There is a splended colonnaded vestibule at the entrance, richly sculp- 
tured, which gives a very grand appearnoe to the whole edifice ; but it stands 
in the midst of denotation. Even thirty years ago, these plains were covered 
with crops of joar in which an elephant would have been lost ; now there is 
scarcely the trace of a fpotpath, and with some difficulty did I make way in 
my palki (for I am unable to mount my horse) thnSzgh the high grass which 
overtopped it, and the babool trees the thorns of which annoyed us. 
Kuraira, wfeieh formerly contained six hundred houses, has now only sixty ; and 

* Crifcud ; Mr. C(ip;n* Move or, of 1 
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more than half of these have been built since we came amongst them* The 
damsels of K.uraira came out; to welcome me with the ^ongof joy/ and bring- 
ing water. The distance is seven miles from Rasmy to Kuraira, and nine thence 
to Sunwar. The latter belongs to one of the infants (babas) of Mewar, the 
Maharaja Dowlet Sing, now Killehder or commandant of Komulmer, This 
chief town of the estate of my friend the Maharaja is but small and in no 
flourising condition. There is a small fort, in which he contrived to main- 
tain himself against the savage bands who long prowled over the county, — 
Transcribed an inscription and found it to be the abolition of a monopoly of 
tobacco, dated S. 1826. * 

Maowlee 26th] seven and a-half miles. — As usual all wa 3 barren between 
Sunwar and Maowlee \ though at each are the traces of reviving industry. 
This was formerly a considerable town and rated in the boots of seven thou- 
sand rupees’ annual rent •, but now it yields not seven hundred. Its popula- 
tion consists of about eighty familes of all classes half of which have been re- 
called from their long exile in Malw^ and Qandeish, and have already given a 
new aspect to Maowlee in its sugar-canes. Her highness’ steward however, 
is not one of thefaithfu*. There is a very fine batodti} or reservoir, of coarse 
marble, constructed by B aeji Raj] ‘the royal mother’ of the present* Sana hogl , , 
his sister, in whose appanage it is. — An inscription, dated S. 1737, reediAl 
an ordinance in favour of the Jains, that ‘‘the oil- mill of Maowlee should ntffc 
work on the four rainy months in order to lessen the destruction of animal 
life. 

Heights of Too$ and M'drta, 27th ; fourteen miles and a-half. — At length 
there is an end to our disastrous journey j and from this ground I stir nrft 
again till,- 1 start for SamoooJra (the sea), to embark for the land of my sires. Our 
route as usual, over desolate fields doubly striking as we passed the hunting- 
seats Of Nabra-Muggra, or ‘tifeermount.’ Bujraj, the royal steed,, who aeffold 
instinctively to know he was at the end of his journey was unwilling to 
the path and his companions when I urged him to pick his way amidst the 
ruined palace of the Ranas where without metaphor “the owl stands sentinel*’; 
and which was crumbing in to and choking up the Bhamuni, whose monotonous 
murmur over those impediments’ increased ihe melancholy sensations which 
aroseOn -behoding such a scene. Every year is aiding its rapid decay a^d 
vegetation, fixing itself every wh< re, rends its walls asunder* The range of 
stapling for thirty horses, all of stone, even to the mangers, B oue extensive 
ruin. It was on this spot, according io the chronicles, that the sage Harit 
b&ftowed the enchanted blade upon the great sire of the Seeaodias eleven pep* 
turies ago but they have run their career and the problem , remain# , to ba { 
ed whether they have to commence a new course or proceed in 
ofdec iy as the palace of the tiger-mount* The walls apuad ^h'is' Wa^p^" 
serve no longer sei ve to keep the game from prowing where they please. A 
noble boar crossed our path but had no pursuers ; ‘our blood was cold’; ^ # 
wanted rest. As we approached our old ground, my neighbours oi J M E awp * - 
and tillages adjacent poured out to welcome our return, pr^cededM tfgi^W 
of Toos and his huge kettle*dnim and the fair, bearing ‘ > 

vessels with - water, ohauntea the usual strain of 

piece of silver into each as I passed, and hastened to Vest' my wearied 
jimbs* 
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ate but the gho3ts of what we were, 


CHAPTER IX. 


The aifthor obliged to take a journey to BoondL— Cause of the journey. S ndden 
death of the Bap Raja, who left his son to the author's care. The cholera 
morbus , or murri.— Its ravages , — (furious expedient to exclude it from 
Kotcih and Boondi. — Bad weather, — Death of the author’s elephant.—* 
Pohom. — Bhilwara.-*- Gratifying reception of the tiuthor, — State of the 
town contracted with its former condition . 1 Jfrojkcts for its^furfher 
*provenieht. — Redckions oh its ripe. — Jeh&jpoor. — Difficulties of the road , 
— -Arrival at Byfndj.^'The aspect of the court.— Interview with the young 
* v Kao Raj a^— Attentions paid to the author , 

' Oodipoor July \ 1821. — When X concluded the narrative of my journey 
in October last year, X had no expectation that I should ever put my foot 
in the stirrup again, except en route to Bombay, in order to embark for Old 
England > but ( honhar V as my Rajpoot friends exalaim, with a sigh, whan 
an invincible destiny .opposes their intentions, I had QTiiy awaited the 
termination of the monsoon to remove the wreck a 6noe robust frame to 
“SW 9 f e . nia . 1 ^‘P e ; Ml* it will rstflaiato be proved whether my 
w len *» ^ P p ris £*^nsoy-*~^you must die if you stay here six 
w|.n m fujfjtled. Poor Gary lies entombed on the heights of 
' l ? doctor himself is just going off to the Cape, half-dead from the 
'Ijtib fe^Or ~ s and, as if that were not enough, the uarooa f or Guinea-worm* 
“fcafe btecbed cheek and made him a cripple. My cousim, Captain Wjaugh, 
at Kotab, depressed by a oontiftuanoe of the same malaria, and in a few 
days I again start solus, in the midst of the monsoon, for Harouti. 

^ A few days .ago X ■ deceived an express from Boondi, announcing the 
[ $uddon death of my estimable friend, the Rao Raja, who in his last momenta 
dominated guardian of his intent son, and charged me to watch over his 
Welfare and th<*t of 'Boondi. The more formnlletter of the minister was 
^S^topanied by dne from the Rani, mother of the young prince, from whom 
pHb name, I had a fowling, both seconding the bequest of the, 
\dyiufg 'prince, and reminding me of the dangers of a minority, and the 
.Elements by which they were surrounded, The appeal was irresistible, and* 
jfche equipage was ordered out foi immedixte departure to Mairta, and thpnee' 
to Maowlee, twenty-five miles distant, whore 1 should join them,, \ 

^ The Rate 1 fSH a victim Uo murri , the emphatic appellation of cholera, 
fesHiow been wasting the^e regions since 1817. T^hay might Well say 
periodin their history, we destroyed the demon of 
u ^rf4"w^idh.na r d so idfcg ’preyed' Upon their repose, we had- In Ijou iCf .it* 

IrHn nV>pHI Aft f 7* * t.Vvo yVv fnr anfvh^Q ihfl of vnurrL*’ It 


* From thv Sanscrit mri f ‘to dte.* 
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although for some time w>e flattered ourselves that it was only the intem- 
perate, the ill-fed, or illclothed, that fell victims to it, we soon discovered that 
murri was no respecter of persons, and that the prince and the peasant, the 
European and the native, the robust and the weax, the well-fed and the 
abstinent, were alike bubject to, her influence. I can number four intimate 
friends, my brother officers, who were snatched away in the very prime of 
life by this disease $ and in the states under my political control, it assailed 
in two instances, the palace : the Oodipoor prince recovered, but the Boondi 
Bao’s time was come. He conducted himself most heroically, and in the 
midst of the most dreadful torture with which the human frame can he 
afflicted, he never lost his self-poss^sion, but in every interval of suffering* 
conversed upon the affairs of his little dominion, giving the fullest instruc- 
tions for the future with composure. He particularly aesired that none of 
his wives should mount the pyre with his corpse , and that as soon as he 
ceased to breathe, I sho.uld be invited to Boondi ; for that c ‘he .left Lalji (an 
endearing t epithet , to children) in my lap” It was only during our last 
journey through Boonai, that I was amused with my friend's expedient to 
keep *\3eath” out of his capital, and which I onbi t fcted to mention, as like- 
wise the old Regent's mode of getting rid of this i unwelcome visitor ii# 
Kotah • nor should they be separated. Having assembled the Brahminsk 
astrologer?, and those versed in incantations, a grand rite was 'got up,, 
qacrifioe made, and a solemn decree of desvatto , or banishment, was pronoun- 
ced against murrL Accordingly, an equipage was prepared for her, decora- 
ted with fiinera^ emblems, painted black and drawn by a , double teana of 
black oxon ; bags of grain, also black, were put into the vehicle* that the 
lady might not go forth without food, .and driven by a man in sable vest- 
ments, followed by the yells of the populace. Mm ri was depot ted across the' 
Ohumbul, f witU the commands of the priests that she should never set • fooi 
egnn in JCofcah. No sooner did my diseased friend hear of her expulsion trooqf 
that C 4 pital, and being placed en chemin for Boondi, that the wis© mew of 
this city were called on to provide means to keep her from entering therefru 
Accordingly, all the water of fh e Ganges at hand vras in Requisition, aii 
earthen vessel was placed over the southern portal, from which the sacred 
water was continually dripping and against which no evil could prevail* 
Whether my friend's supply of the holy water failed, or disregarded 

such opposition, she reached his palace** 

* 1 have hi other parts of my work touched upon this terrific scourge, from Which iff 
WlU be soon that it is well known throughout India under the same appellation ; and it is 
not one of the least curious results of a>y endeavour to prove that the Hindus had histqri^ 
documents, that by their meaus 1 am enabled to trace this d isouse ravaging In da nearly' two 
centuries ago. At page 75, it is thus described- ffn the Annals of Marwar : ‘*This, the med 
{putting a gartisno to the sword! of Sqpat, was wh#nfl. 1737 ended* and 3. *788, at AJfc 
1681-9, commenced when the sword andtmwri (pestilence) upjtted to clear t^e land ” O.ru^, 
in hit fragments, mentions a similar disease in A, I). 1084., raging in the peninsula of India* 
and sweeping off fite hundred daily in the imperial camp at Goa ; and again, Jn the Ann^lgt 
of Mewar, Vo). I, p, 413, it is Hesoribed jta the most frightful colours, as ravaging that o’ 
taentjr years before, or in 8. 1717 (A*P. 166t) ; so that in the cpae<j of twenty yeaH we 3 
»t described in the peninsula, in th« desert of India, and in the pleads of (feptrall^dja; 

What wRl appear not the least wingular part 9* th^ history of this d%tempor* 3 o /t aim;f^it 
the present date, about thb intermediate time of those exir©ide t penoas» that is ,about: AJ3 
1603, a sinpiil^r d&eiso was lagingiu England. I have nodouht ^>at ot-h^r, vnaceh ot ^ fJ 
dttordeh may appear in the o'tmifoles of their bards, o? in Mahometan writers,. jfcdgW frdm, 
these incidental i*©tices* ^hioh mig’it never have attracted attention had not wvm cotne &6> 
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Pownah or Pohona, July 2 5th . — Yesterday was a day of disaster t t 
left the capital amidst tcrrerits of rain, and botween Mairta and Maowlee 
found my best elephant lying dead ; the long and sudden march, and too 
heavy a load, had destroyed the fine animal, It was rather ominous to lose 
the emblem of wisdom in the outset of this journey. We passed a most 
uncomfortable day, and still more uncomfortable night, for a strong gale 
forced up the tent-pins from the clay soil, and brought down the tent over 
my ears. I had an Escape from the pole, part of which I propped under the 
fly to keep me from suffocation. Around me were nothing but yells of dis- 
tress, half laughable, half serious; horses loose, and camels roaring in discor- 
dant gutturals. We were glad long before dawn to pack up our chattels, 
thoroughly soaked, and consequently double weight, and begin moving for 
Pohona, where we are promised a little repose. I have taken this route as 
it is the last occasion I shall have to visit the work of my O vn hands, the 
matt of Bhilwarra. Pohona is or was a place of some vale ; but the 
Brahmins, through the influence of the Rana’s sister, had got it by means 
of a forged grant, and abided by the privileges of their order. But fortu- 
nately they abused the right oi sanctuary, in giving protection to a thief 
and assassin from interested motives; consequently, the penalty of resump- 
tion was incurred, and we hope to suffer no other ill effects than Ohand 
Bae’s displeasure. 

BJiilioarra t July 2 5tL — Varuna, the Jupiter pluvialis of tho Hindu, 
has been most complaisant, and for two days lias stopped up all the ‘‘bottles 
of heaven , ! 99 and I made my triumphal entry into our srood town of Bhil- 
warra, one of those days which are piculiarly splendid in the ; monsoon, 
when the sun deigns to emerge from behind the clouds. 

My reception was quite Asiatic ; the entire population, headed by the 
chief merchants, and preceded by the damsels with the kullus , advanced full 
a mile to meet and conduct me to a town which, a few years ago, had not 
one inhabited dwelling. I passed through the main street, surrounded by 
its wealthy occupants, who had suspended over the projecting awnings the 
most costly silks, brocades, and other finery, to do honour to one whom they 
esteemed their benefactor, and having conducted me to my tent, loft me to 
breakfast, and returned in the afternoon. As the tent would not contain a 
tenth of the visitors, I had its walls removed, and all wore welcome to enter 
tvho’ could. Every moment I expected to sec it fall upon us, as there wore 
hundreds of hands at each rope, swaying it in every direction, in their 
eagerness to see what was going on within between the mheb and the pttn- 
chaet of both sects, Oawal and Mahesri, or Jain and Yiahnuve, We talked 
over many plana for the future benefit of the town ; of further reducing the 
duties, and giving additional freedom to the transit- trade. I offered, in the 
liana's name, to expend the next two years' income on a oircumvaliation 
for the protection of the town ; which, for many good reasons, they refused ; 

our own doors. I have had many pationts dying about me, but no man ever dreamed of 
contagion $ to propagate Which opinion, and scare us from all the sympathies of life, without 
proof absolutely demonstrative, is to say the least highly censurable. There is enough of self 
lathis land of ultra civilization, without drawing a cordon sanitaire round every individual* 
The Ojdipoor prince wee the first person seized with the disease iu that capital s a proof to 
toe, against all the faculty, that to other causes than porsonal communication its in duetto* 
tenet be ascribed. I wii not repeat the treatment in this ense (see p. 76), which may dtterva 
notice, though prescribed by the uninit ated* 






J 0 uid principally, that it would ba a check on that very freedom it was my 
desire they should enjoy, as it would prevent uninterrupted ingress ana 
egress* I however, sent for the chiefs, to whom, with their quotas, was 
confided the duty of guardiag this town, and before the assembled grOupes 
explained the necessity of preventing any complaints from want of due 
vigilance, and told them they were to be in iieu of walls to Bhilwarra* My* 
good friends having no inclination to retire, I sent for the presents I intend- 
ed for the heads of the sectarian merchants, with the utr-pan (that most 
convenient mode of hinting to a friend that you are tired ol him), and they 
departed ^ with a thousand blessings, and pr.iyeis for the perpetuity 
of our raj. • 

Bhiiwarra is perhips the most conspicuous instance in all India of the 
change whbh out* predominant influence has effected in four short years ; and 
to many it must ftppear almost miraculous tint, within that period, a gieafc 
commercial mart should b 3 established, and thr^e thousmd houses, twelve 
hui^dfleii qf yvhioh anedihose of merchants or artisans, be made habitable, the 
principal ( stieet baing entirely rebuilt; that goods of all countries should bgf 
found % there ; bUls of exchange to any amount, and on any city in India, 
obtained, and that all should b 3 systematically organized, us if it had beeti 
the silent growth of ages* To me it afforded another con vinci 
addition to the many I have had of the tenacity and indestructibility o&flSt? 
institutions in these regions, and that very little skill is requisite to evoke 
order ahd prosperity out of confusion and distress* I have no hesitation ip. 
saying that, wore it not now time to with Inw from interference in thelnler* 
nal concerns of Mewar, the machine of government having been once in >rO 
put into action, with proper management this place might become the chief? 
mart of Rajpootana, and ten thousand houses would soon find inhabitants ^ 
such are its lo al capabilities as an entrepot. But while I indulge this belief, 
I should at the same time fear that ngid impartiality, which has prevented 
the quarrels of the sectarian traders from affecting the general weaL' Vdiy 
be lost sight of in the apathy and intrigue which are by no iqeai^s 
from the councils Of the capital ^ ^ * * 

. I bade a last 4 farewell to Bhilwarra and its inhabitafits, with prayers fotf 
the welfhirh of both* * * 4 

fihihvarrctt 28 th — Thongh pressed for time, and the weather had ag?a|st 
beedtqe bad, I could not resfst the kind entreaties of the people of Bhilwairdr 
thkt I would halt one more day amongst them ; and albeit neither my healrff 
nor occupations admitted of my being the lion to the good traders of the 
diiy without inconvenience, the slight personal sacrifice was amply repaip 
^y the rnpre intimate acquaintance I gained with men belonging t0.f 
reghin efjtiaj:wa*m * , - . , , ^ * 

J emjp 0 wK 29^,-rThis Was a Iqng r iri^rcfi in a torfeni 
try flooded, and Iroads cut up ; and Although I haVe hot 1 iffcommScf 
With much baggage, the little I have is in-a wretched plight. The prde$ 
bearer fell with his loud, and smashed the contents.- —Passed over the^- 
ilg ground of last year, and bestowed a transient thought upon 
enadtad there*. I was equally near ‘the brink' this spring* /l'he 

stopped the nake»m* # and many a rupee's worth of kemr (suffrobW 

^^^to the, divinities both of the Jains and Vishpuvis ffijtof' 
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My kinsman, Captain Waugh, was admitted, after many days* exclusion, to 
take a last adieu ; but I told the doctor I was sure he was wrong 5 and hefe 
I am, bound for the same scenes of misery from which I so lately escaped, 
and under which several of my establishment, besides poor Cary, have 
succumbed* 

B oondi, 30th . — Another fatiguing march brought in to the conclusion of 
our journey 5 and notwithstanding a deluge of rain, we were met three niiles 
from the city by the minister and the principal chiefs, with whom an inter- 
change of bugul-geeri (embracing) took place in spite of the raging elements. 
Ail preceded to announce our approach, but my faithful old friend, the Maha- 
raja Bikramajeet, whose plain and down right honesty in all that appertain^ 
to his master’s house lias won my warmest regard* Ho rode by my side, and 
told me of the changes that had taken place, of the dangers of the young* 
Ram Sing from the interested views of those who affected the semblance of 
devotion 5 ‘"but," observed the veteran, “you know us all, and will trust no 
individual with too much authority P He could speak thus without fear of 
being misunderstood, for no persuasion would have induced him to ent^r into 
their cabals, or compromise his trust of watching over fcho personal safety of 
his infant prince; though without any ostensible post of character save 
that proud title— which was ascribed to him by all parties—^the loyal 
Bikramajeet. , 

The beauties of the scenery passed unheeded, and have already been 
sufficiently described, though there is novelty in every point of view from 
which the fairy palace is seen ; and as it burst upon us this morning, a 
momentary gleam, passing over its gilded pinnacles, displayed its varied out- 
line, which are rapidly immerged into the gloom that hung over it, according 
well yrith the character of its inmates. As it was my policy to demonstrate, 
by the rapidity of my movements (which had brought me in six days at such 
£ season from Oodipoor to Boondi), how much the British government had at 
heart the welfare of its young prince, I hastened to the palace in my travel- 
ling costume, to pay my respects, wishing to get over the formal visit of con- 
dolence on the loss the prince had sustained. 

I found the young chief and his brother, Gopal • Sing, surrounded by a 
most respectable court, though, as I passed along the line of retainers occu- 
pying each side of the long colonnaded betrra dv>rri $ I could perceive looks 
bf deep anxiety and expectation blended with those of welcome. Notwith- 
standing the forms of mourning must destroy much of tho sympathy with 
j*rief, there is something in the settled composure of feature of an assembly 
like this, convened to receive the condolence of a stranger who felt for the 
loss in which he was called to sympathize, that fixes the mind. Although f 
was familiar with the rite of matim } which, sinco tho days of “David, who 
£4t>fc to comfort Hanum, son of the king of the children of Ammon, when 
his father died,” is generally one of ‘the mockeries of woe/ its ordinary 
character was changed on this occasion, when we met to deplore the loss of 
the chief of all the Haras, 

^ I expressed the feelings which the late event had excited in me, in 
JJidVl observed, the most noble the governor-general would participate $ 
adding that it was a consolation to find so much promise in his successor 

Mg whose Minority his lordship would be in the place of a father to him 
i n aft that concerned his welfare ; and that in thus speedily fulfilling tho 
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obligations q£ public duty.apd friendship to the will of his deceased- parent. 
I but jevipQed ,the deep interest my government had in the rasing prosperity 
of B^&i ; that, thank God, the time was passed when a minority qppld 
endanger his welfare, as it would only redouble the anxiety and vigilance bj 
my government ; with much more to the same purport, which it is unnecesh 
sary to repeat. The young prince replied with great propriety pf manner 
and speech, concluding thus: “My father left me in your lap ; he confided 
my well being to your hands.” After a few remarks to the chiefs, I repaired 
to the residence prepared for me at no great distance from the palace. Here 
I found all j$y wants supplied and my comforts most carefully studied ; ana 
scarcely had I changed my garments, when a sumptouous dinner was an- 
nounced, .sent by the queen-mother, who in order to do more honour had 
pruned a Brahmin to precede it, sprinkling the road with holy- water to 
prevent the approach of evil ! 


CHAPTER X. 

* - 


€eremony of Raj-tilac, or inauguration. — Personal qualities of the JRao Reg# 
and his brothers. — T he installation — The tilac first made by the author, 
as representative of the British government.— Ceremonies. — Message 
from the Queen-Mother . — B alwant Rao f of Ooterah. — The Bohora , of 
chief minister Power and disposition of these two officers. — Arrange* 
ments made by the author.— Interview and conversation with the Rani.— 
tiiteraty and historical researches of the author. -^Revenues of B oondi^ 
Its prospects . — Departure for Kotah. — Condition of the junior brancfies 
of the Maras. — Rowtak — Grand hunts in Haroute. trfljfo 

, * t 

August the 5tL — The ceremony of Raj-tilac , or inaugpr%^pn of the 
young Rao Raja, had been postponed as soon as the Rani-ljfother he^dy^ 
,my intention to come to Boondi, and as the joyous “third of Sawun,*’ 

M'teeft was at hand, it was fixed for the day following that festival A? &hp 
int^r^al between the display of grief and the expression of joy is short m 
thfft* States, it would have been inauspicious to mingle aught of gloom with 
jfchis most celebrated of all the festivals of the Haras, in which the whole city 
jg^rtakes* Theajueen-mother sent a message to request that I would accom- 
.pa ny her sou in the procession of the teej, with which invitation I npj|| 
( wilJlAgly complied ; and she also informed me that it was the custom ofi jAp 
warra, for the nearest of kin, or sopie neighbouring prince, on 
to entreat .the mourner, at the termination of the twelve days of mhmmW 
dispense with its emblems. Accordingly, I prepared a coloured dress, Vipcj 
turban and a jewelled eirpesk, which I sent, with a request that the pringg 
r jwould "put aside the white turban.” In compliance with this, he 
in these vestments in public, and I accompanied him to the ancient .paladin 
jOid Boondi, where all public festivities are still held. ^ ^ j* „ 

The young prince of the Haras .is named Rap $ing, after^ne^f mr* 
invlhmbles of this race* who sealed bis loyalty with his fife on the field oF 
Dholpoor. He is now in his pleventh year, fair, and ^ifch a lively, intelligent. 
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oast of face, and a sedateness of demeanour whSoh, at his age, is only to be 
seen in the east. Gopal Sing, his brother, by a different mother, is a few 
months younger, very intelligent, and in person si ght, fair, and somewhat 
marked with the small-pox. There is a third boy, about four. Who, 
although illegitimate, was brought up with equal regard, but now he will 
have no consideration. 

The cavalcade was numerous and imposing; the chiefs and their retainers 
well mounted, their equipments all new for the occasion, and the inhabitants 
in their best apparel, created a spectacle which was quite exhilarating, and 
which Boondi had not witnessed for a eentnary: indeed, I should hardly 
have supposed it possible that four years could have produced such a change 
in the general appearance or numbers of the population. Alter remaining 
a few minutes, I took leave, that l might impose no restraint on tho mirth 
which the day produces,* 

The next day was appointed for the installation. Captain Waugh, who 
had been sent from Oodipoorto Kotah in December last, whi n the troubles of 
that state broke out afresh, joined me this day in order to be present at the 
ceremony, though he was in wretched health from the peculiar insalubrity of 
Kotah at this time of the year. Wo proceeded to the uujtn»hl < where ail the 
sons of Dewa Bango have been anointed. Every avenue through which we 
passed was crowded with well-dressed people, who gave us hearty ehcers of 
congratulation as we went along, and seemed to participate in fcn* fueling 
evinced towards their young prince by the representative of the protecting 
power. The courts below and around the palace wore in like manner filled 
with the Hara retainers, who rent the air with Jy ! Jy\ as we dismounted. 
There was a very full assemblage within, where the young Raja was under- 
going purification by the priests ; but we found his brother tho Maharaja 
Gopal Sing, Bulwunt Sing of Gofcorah, the first noble of Boondi, the chiefs of 
Kaprain and Thana, old Bikramajeet, and likewise the venerable chief of 
Doogarie (son of Sriji) , grand uncle of the young prince, who had witnessed 
all tne revolutions which the country had undergone, and could appreciate 
the existing repose. It was gratifying to hear this ancient, who could re- 
member both periods of prosperity, thank Parmemar that he had lived to 
see the restoration of his country’s independence. In this manner wc had 
some interest^ g conversation, while sacrifice and purification wore going on 
in the adjoining apartment. When this was over, l was instructed to bring 
the young Raja foith and lead him to a temporary 'cushion of state/ When a 
new round of religious ceremonies took placo, terminating with his re-election 
of the famdy Purohit and Beas, by marking their foreheads with the tilac: 
which ordination entitled ^them to put the unction upon tho prince's, denoting 
the ‘divine right" by which he was in future to rule tho Haras. The young 
prince wont through a multitude of propitiatory rites with singular accuracy 
and self possession ; and when they were over, the assembly rose, T was then 
requested to conduct him to tho gadi y placed in an elevated balcony overlook- 
ing the external court and a groat part of the town ; and it being too high 
for the young prince to reach, I raised him to it, The officiating priest now 
brought tho vessel containing the unction, composed of sandal-wood powdet 
and aromatic oils, into which I dipped the middle finger of tny right hand* 


See the description of the Teej V< 1. 1, p. 50$, 
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and ipade the tilac on his forehead. I then girt him with the sword, and 
congratulated him in the name of my government, declaring aloud; that all 
might hear, that the British government would never cease to feel a deed 
interest in all that concerned the welfare of Boor.di and the young prince’s 
family. Shouts of apyrobation burst from the immense crowds who thronged 
the palace, all iu their gayest attire, while every valley re-echoed the sound 
of the cannon from the citadel of Tarragurh. I then put on the jewels, con- 
sisting of drp&sh, or aigrette, which I bound round his turban, a neckUce of 
pearls, and bracelets, with twenty one shields (the tray of a Rajpoot) of 
shawls, brocades, and fine clothes. An elephant and tv\o handsome horses, 
richly caparisoned, the one havmg silver, the other silver gibe ornaments, 
with embroidered velvet saddle cloths, were then led into the centre «,f the 
court under the balcony, a khelat befitting the dignity both of the giver and 
the receiver. Having gone through this form, in which I was ] rompted by 
my old fiiond the Maharaja Bickram«j“d», and paid my individual congratu- 
lations as the friend of his father and his personal guardian, I withdrew to 
make room for the chiefs, heads of clans; to perform the like round of cere- 
monies: for in making the tilac they at the same time acknowledge nis acces- 
sion and their own homage and fealty. I was joined by Gopal Sing, the 
prince's brother, who artlessly told me that he had no protector but myself ; 
and the chiefs, as they returned from the ceremony, came and congratulated 
me on the part I had taken in a rite which so nearly touched them all ; 
individually presenting their nuzzurs to me as the representative of the para- 
mount power. I then made my salutation to the prince and the assembly 
of the Haras, and returned. The Rao Raja aferwards proceeded with 
his cavalcade to all the shrines in this city and Sitoor, to make his 
offl rings* 

The next day, I received a message from the queen* mother with her 
blessing {asoes) y intimating her surprise that I had yet sent no special depu- 
tation to her, to comfort her under her affliction, and to give a pledge for her 
own and her child's protection ; and that although on this point she could 
feel no distrust, a direct communication would be satisfactory. In reply, I 
urged that it was from delicacy alone I had erred, and than I only awaited 
the intimation that it would be agreeable, though she would see the em- 
barrassment attending such a step, more especially as I never employed my 
Own servants when I could command the services of the ministers*, and that 
as I fi aired to give umbrage by selcfcing any one of them, if she would receive 
the four, £ would send with them a confidential servant, the akbarnuvees or 
news-writer, as the bearrer of my message. Her anxkty was not without 
good grounds ; the elomonts of disorder, though subdued, were not oruahed, 
anti she dreaded the ambition and turbulence of the senior noble, Btdwunt 
Rao of Goterah, who had proyed it thorn in the side of the late Raja through- 
out his life. This audacious but gallant Rajpoot, about twelve ytars before, 
had stormed and taken Nymva, one of the chief castles of Boondi, in the 
face of day, and defeated with great slaughter many attempts to retake it, 
8‘ill holding it in spite of his prince, and trusting to his own party and the 
M&htattus lor support, In fact, but for the change in his relations, he pei- 
thcr would have obeyod a summons to the Presence, nor dared to appear un- 
invited * and even now his appearance excited no less alarm than surprise* 
<f Bulwunt Bing at Boondi 1 ” was repeated by many of the surrounding 
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ctbfefs, as^ne of the anomalous signs of tie times ; for to -have heard that a 
lion from their jungles hud gou i uo congratulate the Raja, would have caused 
less wonder and infinitely less apprehension. The Rani was not satisfied, 
nor had her late lord been, with the chief minister, the Bohora, Simbhoo 
Ram, who only a fawdays befipre the Raja's death had expressed great unwil- 
lingness, whtm called on, to produce his account of the finances. It* was 
chiefly with a view to guard against these individuals, that the deceased JEjtao 
Raja had nominated the British Agent ns the guardian of his .son £nd the 
state during his minority, and the queen -mother besought me to see his 
wishes faithfully executed. Fortunately, there were some men who could fie 
depended on, especially Govind Ram, who had attended the agent as yajceel ; 
a simiile-mindod man, full of integrity and good intentions, though up m$*tob 
for the Bohora in ability or intrigue. There was also the d/ia&7*aa, pr fQtf&te*:- 
brother of the late prince, who held the important office pf killehda^ of 
Tarragurh, and who, like &U his citsss, is devotion personified. There was 
likewise Ghand-rbhan Naique, who, from a low condition, had risen to favour 
and being quick, obedient, and faithful, was always held as a check over thp 
Bohora. There were also two eunuchs of the palace, servants entirely con* 
fidential, and with a very good notion of the general affairs of the state. 

Such were the materials at my disposal, and they were ample for all the 
concerns of ’this little state. Conformably to the will of the late prince, and 
the injunctions of the queen-mother, the Agent entirely reformed the func- 
tions of these officers, prohibited the revenues of the state from being con- 
founded with the mercantile concerns of the minister, requiring them hence- 
forth to be deposited at the feiehenbindar , or treasury in the palace, providing 
a system of checks, as well on the receipts as the expenditure, and making 
all the four jointly and severally answerable j yet ho made no material in- 
novations; and displaced or displeased no one ; though in raising those who 
were noted throughout the country for their integrity, he confirmed *their 
good intentions and afforded them scope, while his measures wore viewed 
with general satisfaction. After these arrangements, the greatest anxiety 
©f 'the queen was for the absence of Bulwunt Rao ; and, as it was in vain 
to argue against her fears, she requested that, when the ceremonies of instal- 
lation were over, the chiefs might' be dismissed to their estates, and that I 
would take the opportunity, at the next durbar , to point out to them the 
*»aet Kne of their duties, and the necessity of observance of the customs of 
'past days : all of which was courteously done. 

Although the festival of the JRaJchi was not until the end of the month, 
bbe -mother of the young prince -sent me by the hands of the bh.uh } or family 
^priest, the bracelet of adoption as her brother, which made my young ward 
henceforth my bhanaij , or nephew. With this mark of regardj she also 
expressed, through the ministers, a wish that I would pay her a visit at the 
.palace, as she had many points to discuss regarding Lnlji’s welfare, Which 
could only be satisfactorily argued viva voce . Of course I assented ; and, 
<*acc©mpanied by the Bohora and the confidential eunuchs of the rawula, I 

^-conversation of about three hours -with my adopted sister ;a curtain 
betegbetween us. ‘Her language 4 was sensible and forcible, and sae evinced 
"a '/thorough knowledge Of all the routine of government and the views 
*of ‘parties, which she described with great t clearness and precision* ,She 
Jpspoa&liy approved of- the distribution* of duties,* and said, with these checks} 
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and the deep interest I felt for all that concerned the honour o# BeDrtdi, her 
mind Was quite at ease $ nor had she any thing left to desire. She added 
that she relied implicitly on my friendship for the deceased, whose regard fbr 
file was great. I took the liberty of adverting to many topics for her own 
guidance ; counselling her to Shun the error of communicating with or 
receiving reports from interested or ignorant advisers ; and above all, to 
shun forming parties, and rulling, according to their usual policy, by division $ 
t suggested that the object would be best attained by never intimating heir 
Wishes but when the four ministers were together ; and urged her to exereise 
Het own sound judgment, and banish all anxiety for her son’s welfare, by 
stlwayS recalling to mind what my government had tlone for the interests of 
Boondi. During a great part of this conversation, the Bohora had retired, 
So that her tongue was unrestrained. With utr-pan and her blessing {ateee) 
sent by one of her damsels, she dismissed me with the oft-repeated remark, 
^Foxget not that Lalji is now in your lap. 

I retired With my conductors, highly gratified with this interesting 
conversation, and impressed with respect for her capacity and views. This 
fihni, as I have elsewhere mentioned, is of the Rahtore tribe, and of the 
house of Kishengurh in Marwat ; she is the youngest of the late Rao Unja’s 
four Widowed queens, but takes the chief rauk, as mother and guardian of 
the minor prince. 

I remained at Boondi till the middle of August $ when, having given a 
right tone and direction to its government, I left it with the admonition that 
I should consider myself authorized, not as the agent of government sw>.macb 
ftS the executor of their late lord’s wishes, and with the concurrent* assent of 
the regent queen, to watch over the prince’s welfare' until the age of sixteen, 
When Rajpoot minority ceases ; and advertised them, that they mast not bo 
surprised if I called upon them every year to inform me the annual surplus 
revenue they had set aside for accumulation until his majority. I reminded 
the Bohora, in the Words of his own beautiful metaphor, when, at the period 
pf the treaty, my government restored its long alicnattd lands, “again wiU 
our lakes overflow ; once more will the lotus shew its face on the waters.” 
Nor had ho forgotten this emblatnatic phraseology, and with his coadjutors 
promised his most strenuous efforts. During the few remaining days of my 
stay, 1 had continual messages from the young prince, by the ‘‘Gold stick/' 
Or dhab/iae, which wero invariably addressed to me as ‘‘the Mamod Sa/teb,” 
or Uncle. Ho sent me specimens of his hand- writing, both in D emnagtiri 
and Persian, in which last, however, he had not got farther than the alpha- 
bet ; and he used to ride and karowli his horse within sight of my tents, and 
always expressed anxiety to know what the “Mnmoo” thought of his horse- 
manship. I was soon after called upon by the queen-mother for my copgrar 
inflations on Lalji having slain his first boar, an event that had summoned all 
the Haras to make their offerings • a Ceremony which will recall a distinction 
received by the Macedonian youths, on a similar occasion, who were not ad- 
mitted to public discussions until they had slain a wild boar. 

Whilst partaking in these national amusements, and affording ali the 
political aid I could, my liesure time was employed in extracting from old 
chronicles or living records whnfc might -serve to develop the past history of , 
family; in frequent vj sits to the cenotaphs of the family, or other re- 
ft&rkabie ■spdfca, and in dispersing my emissaries fot inscriptions in every 
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direction. This was the most singular part of my conduct to the B >ondi 
court; they could not conceive why I should take an interest iu such a 
pursuit* 

The fiscal revenues of Boondi do not yet exceed three lakhs of rupees; 
and it will be some time before the entire revenues, both fiscal and feudal, 
will produce more than, five ; and out of the crown domain, eighty thousand 
rupees annually are paid to the Brirish governmeut, on account of the lands 
Sindia helds in thit state, aud which he relinquished by tho treaty of A. D« 
181P. Notwithstanding his circumscribed menus, tho late Rao itaja put 
every branch of his government on a most respectable footing. He could 
muster seven hundred household and Put tact horse; aud, including his garri- 
sons, his crops of golandaz , and little park (jinsi) of twelve guns, ab.out two 
thousand seven hundred paid infantry j in all between three and four thou- 
sand men. For the queens, the officers of government, and the pay of the 
garrisons, estates were assigned, which yielded sufficient for the purpose. A 
continuation of tranquillity is all that is required, aud Boondi will again 
take its proper station in Rajwarra. 

Camp , Mowtah , November 19 th . — On the 14th August, I departed for 
Rotah, and found the junior branches of the Haras far from enjoying the 
repose of Boondi. But on these subjeets we will not touch hero, further than 
to remark, that the last three months h ive been the most harassing of my 
existence:* civil war, deaths of friends and relatives, cholera raging, 
and all of us worn out with perpetual attacks of fever, ague, anxiety, and 
fatigue. 

Rowtah, the spot on which I encamped, is hallowed by recollections the 
most inspiriting. It was on this very ground I took up my position through- 
out the campaign of 1817-18, in the very centre of movements of all the 
armies, friendly and hostile. t 


* For &n account of these transaction, vide Chap. XI, Annals of KotaK 
t It was from this ground I d*b tched thi. tiy-two Stvlooks of my gua’ d, smarted by two 
hundred of the Regent's men, with i.wo camel swivels, to beat u > a portion, of tho main 
PIndarri horde, when broken by our armies. But my little band out marched the auxiliaries, 
and When they came upja the foa, they fonud a camp of 1,500 instead of GO0 meu ; but 
nothing daunted, aud tho surprise being complete, they poured in sixty rounds before tho day 
broke, aud ole ired ther camp. Then, each mouutiug a marauder’s horse aud drinng a laden 
camel before nun, they returned Within the twenty. four hours, haring marched sixty uiilos, 
ana slam more than four times their numbers Nothing so dearly illustrated tho destitution 
moral courage in the freebooters, as their conduct on this oooa ion ; f «i at dawn of day, 
when the smoke cleared away, aud they Paw the handful of men who uad driven them Into 
the Caly Siude a body of ab ufc four hundrod returned to the attack; bub mv fejipahia, 
dismounting , allowed the boldest to appioach within pistol-shot before thov gave* their tire. 
Which humced io make the lancers wheel off. The situation recalled the din which announced 
their return , upon which occasion, going out to welcome them. I saw tho rogent’s camp*, 
turnout, and the trees were crowded with spectators, to enjoy the triumph J entry of the 
gallant little banu with tho spoils of tho spoiler. Tno prize was sold and divided on the 
drumhead, and yielded six or eight months’ pay to each ; but it did not rost hero, for Lord 
Hasting, iromoted the non-commissioned officers and several of the men. giving to all 
additional pay for life. 8 

The effect of this exploit was surprising; the country people, who hitherto would as soon 
J.w h fl- 0 uP 1Uud0 , n “ 8 Satanic majesty us a Pindarri, amassed all tho spoils abandon- 
ed on choir flight, aim brought them to the camp of tho Regent; who, as he never admitted 
the spoils of an euemy into his treasury, sent it all to our tents to bo at my disposal. But, as 
;, c ““ *?® “° >i«ht that we had to it I proposed that tho action should be commemorated, by 
tge erection of a bridge, bearxog Lord Hostings name. There were the spoils of every region; 
WW1J trays of gcll neiklatei, some of w hujh were strings of Venetian Sequins ; coins of all 
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As wo were now in the vicinity of the chief Rumna in flarouti, tb# 
K*vj Rapt proposed to exhibit the mode in which they carry on their grand 
hunts. The site choson was a large range running into and parallel to the 
chain which separates liarouli from Malwa. At noon, the hour appointed, 
accompanied by sever d oiHcors of the Noomuoh force (amongst whom was my 
old friend Major Price), we proceeded to the SAikwiya*, a hunting' seat, 
erected half way up the gontle nsienl, hiving terraced roofs and parapets, ou 
which the sportsman '.ns his gun to massacre the gome • and horo wo waited 
some time in anxious expect ition, occasionally some doer scudding by. Gra- 
dually, the din of the hunters reached us, increasing into tumultuous shouts, 
with the baling of drums, and the varieties of discord. Soon various kind 
of door gtllupcd wildly past, succeeded by ?nlyaes , baru $inr/<u 9 rod and spot* 
tod. Some wild hogs went oil* snorting and trotting, and at length, te th® 
hunters approached, a bevy ol animals, amongst which some black -snouted 
by io iias were scon, who made a dead halt when they saw themselves between 
two fires. There we* no tiger, however, in the assemblag *, which rather 
disappointed us, but the still tuoro amicus wild-dog wis soon by some. A 
slaughter commenced, the effects o( \rhidb f judged Im at the time, but soon 
after I got to my. tents, I found six cvmcf-foads of door, of v$triotjt# kinjj^ 
deposited. My friend, Major Price, did nut much admire this unsporteUW^ 
like mode of dealing with the lords of tho forest, and although very well, Once 
in one’s life, most would think a boar hunt, spear in hand, preferable. Still 
it was im exhilarating scene ; the confusion of the animals, their wild dismay 
at this compulsory, association ; tho yells, shouts, and din from four battalions 
of regulars, who, in addition to tho ordinary band of huntsmen, formed a 
chain from tho summit of the mountain, across the valley to the opposite 
heights; and, last not least, tho placid Regent himself listening to the tu- 
mult ho could no longer witness, produced an effect not easily forgotten* 
This sport is a spool ,x of putty war, not altogether free from danger^ 
to the rntigow; but I hoard of no accidents. Wo had a round of a 
and also tried some steaks, which ato very like coarso beef. 

It’is assorted that, in ouo shape or another, those hunting exemfeion# 
cost tho state two lakh, or £20,000 annually. The Regent’s regular 
hunting-oatablishment consisted of twenty-five carpenters, two hundred 
or huntsmen, and five hundred occasional rapgors. But the poto, or 
< feasts,’ at the conclusion of those sports, occasioned the chief expense, whoa 
some thousands were fed, and rewards and gratuities were bestowed upon 
those whom tho Rogmifc happened to be pleased with. This was one of th$ 
method# ho pursued to ingratiate 1/uutolf with the Tiaras, and he isra*' 
eminently successful; tho only wonder is, that so good am 
should have boon neglected of gutting rid of one who km #0 long $ymn0m. 
over thorn. * » / 


(from whi«h I ooiwpltiioil anertes of tho Mogul kings), anti iivuor m 
oStVWoC wary tUrorlpWmi. Tho Rogimt adopted my suggowtiem s a bridg* of tit tap mmm> 
ww <ww*stpuf‘tud, extending over tin) river at tho bimdth of a thousand wet* - 1 

Kfttah * and though muro «oUd mid useful than romarkublo for boaufcy, will sem to pwtotttyte 
m IMm^puaL the name of a gallant soldier imd onli 1th toned statesman, who 

itm W scourgo of tit* PMurtfo. Uo i» now toybud i*o naohot hnm^p^m 4 m^ 
tHf nalhorw&y wjnfww that hoii proud of having 1, plannod, and tio its 

oowpktfou, thi* UHtyti) to hhi faun*. 
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We here took a temporary leave of the Regent ; and we intend to fill 
up the interval till the return of the ^laharao from Mo war, by making a 
tour through upper Malwa m which we shall visit the falls of the Ohumbul 
amidst the dense woods of Puchail. 


CHAPTER XL 


Pass of Mohtndurra.— View from the summit of the j hiss ' into Puchail . 
marks set up by the B unjarvi*. — Monastery of A Herts, or Jog is. — Their 
savage aspect. — The author elected a chela.— The head of the establishment. 
His legend of the origin of the epithet Soesodia — The grand tmple of 
BarolU. — Conjecture as to its founder . — Barolli . 

We marched before daybreak through the famed pass of Mokundurra,* 
and caught a glimpse at the outlet of the lino plains of Mahva. \\ r o then 
turned abruptly to the right, and skirted the range which divides IXaravati 
from Mahva, over a rich champaign tract, in a ro-entoring anglo of the 
range, which gradually contracted to the point of exit, up the mountains 
of Puchail. 

The sun rose just as we cleared the summit of the pass, and wo halted 
for a few minutes at the tower that guards fcho ascent, to look upon the valley 
behind: the landscape was bounded on either side by the ramparts of nature, 
enclosing numerous villages, until tho eye was stopped by the eastern 
horizon. We proceeded on the terrace of this tablo land, of gradual ascent, 
through a thick forest, when, as we reached tho point of descent the sun 
cleared the barrier which we had just loft, and darting his bo&nts through 
the foliage, illuminated the castle of Bhynsror, while the now fort of Danger- 
mow, # appeared as a white speck in tho gloom that still onvolopod tho 
Pathar. 

We desoended along a natural causoway, the rock being perfectly bare, 
without a particlo of mould or vegetation. Small pillars, or uninscrihod 
tablets, placed eroct in tho centre of little heaps of stone, scorned to indicate 
the scene of murders, when the Bhil lord of the pass exacted his toll from all 
who traversed his dominion. They proved, however, to bo marks placed by 
tho bwijurris to gaido their tandas , or caravans, through the devious trucks 
of the forest. As we continued to descend, enveloped on all sides by woods 
and rocks, we lost sight of tho towers of Bhynsror, and on reaching the foot 
of the pass, the first object we saw wan a little monastery of Attcots, founded 
by the chiefs of Bhymiror : it is called Jhalaea. We passed close to their 
isolated dwelling, on the terraced roof of which a party of tho fraternity 
wero squatted round a firo, enjoying tho warmth of the morning sun. Their 
wild appearanco corresponded with the scene around * their matted hair 
and beard had never known a comb j their bodies were smeared with ashes 
I [ohaloot} 9 and a shred of cloth round the loins seemed the solo indication 
that they belonged to a class possessing human feelings. Their Iiv rt s are 


* Ttwna , a corruption of Vicar, «a barrier, pass, outlet, or portal 
3 the deity thfukumlnrra and DwwkamUh arc nyiiommui 


and Mt>lcnn<l, oneef tho 
$ — 4 tho pass umi j»ortai 
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passed in a perpetual routine of adoration of Ohatoorbhooja , the ‘four- 
armed' divinity, and they subsist on the produce of a few patches of land, 
with which tho chiefs of Bbynsor have endowed this abode of wild ascetics, 
or with what their patrons or the townspeople and passengers make up to 
them. Tho head of the establishment, a little vivacious, but wild-looking 
being, about sixty years of age, came forth to bestow his blessing, and to 
beg something for his order, lie, however, in the first place, elected me one 
of his rJielaf?, or disciples, by marking my forehoad with a tika of bhaboot 
which )'• took from a platter made of tlhah- leaves, to which rite of inaugura- 
tion f submitted with due gravity. The old man proved to be a walking 
volumo of legendary lore ; but his conversation became insufferably tedious. 
Interruption was in vain; he could tell his story only in his own way, 
and in order to get at a point of local history connected with the sway of 
tho lianas, I was obliged to begin from the creation of the world, and go 
through all tho theogonics, the combats of the Soors and Asoors, the gods and 
Titans of Indian mythology ; to bewail with Seeta the loss of her child, he* 
tfape by Kavun, and the whole of the wars of Rama waged for her 
recovery ; when, at length, the genealogy of the family commenced, which 
this strange being traced through all their varying patronymics of Dits, 
Rios, Gobolotc ; Aharya, Seesodia ; at which last he again diverged, arod 
gave me an episode to explain tho etymology of tho distinguishing epithet. 

I subjoin it, as a specimen of the anchorite’s historical lore 

In these wilds, an ancient Rana of Cheetore had sat down to a gote 
(foasti) consisting of tho game slain in the chase ; and being very hungry, 
bo hastily swallowed a piece of meat to which a gad fly adhered. The fly 
griovously tormented the liana’s stomach, and he sent for a physician. The 
w isomen U<A) secrotly ordered an attendant to cut off the tip of a cow’s oar, 
as tho only means of saving the monarch's life. On obtaining this forbidden 
morsel, tho hat folded it in a pieco of thin cloth, and attaching a string to it, 
made tho royal patient swallow it. Tho gad-fly fastened on tho bait, and 
was dragged to light. The physician was rewarded ; but the curious Rana 
insisted on knowing by what means tho cure was effected, and when he 
hoard that a piece of sacred kino had passed his lips, he determined to ex- 
piato tho enormity in a manner which its heinousness required, and to swal- 
low boiling load (jiemi)! A vessel was put on tho fire, add half a mr } soon 
melted, when, praying that his involuntary offence might be forgiven, he 
boldly drank it off; but lo ! it passed through him like water. From that 
day, tho name of tho tribe was changed from Aharya to Seesodin. The old 
•Togi as (irmly bolivod tho truth of this absurd talo as ho did his own exist- 
ence, and T allowed him to run on till the temple of Barolli sucldonly burst 
upon my view from amidst tho foffage that shrouded it. Tho transition vras 
grand ; wi had for some time boon picking our way along the margin of a 
smnll stream that had worked itself a bed in tho rook over which lay our 
path, and whose course had boon our guide to this object of our pilgrima gee 
As wo noarod the sacred fano, still following the stream, wc reached a level 
spot overshadowed by the majestic Icoroo and amba, which had never ^ knowu 
tho axo. Wo instantly dismounted, and by a flight of step* attained the 
court of tho temple. To describe its stupendous and diversified architecture 
is impossible ; it is the oiUoc of the pencil alone, but the labour wvald be 
almost endless. Art scorns hero to have exhausted itself, and wo were , per 
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haps now for the first time, fully impressed with the beauty of Hindu sculp- 
ture. The columns, the eichnga, the external roofing, where each stone pro- 
gents a miniature temple, one rising over another, until crowned by the urn- 
like knllus, distracted our attention. The carving on the capital of each 
column would require pages of explanation, and the whole, in spite of its 
high antiquity, is in wonderful preservation. This is attributable mainly to 
two causes : every stone is chiselled out of the close grained quartz rock, 
perhaps the most durable (as it is the most didicult to work) of any ; and in 
order that the Islamite should havo some excuse fur evading their iconoclastic 
law, they covered tho entire temple with tbo finest marble cement, so ad- 
hesive, that it is only whore the prevalent winds hove beaten upon it that ife 
is altogether worn off, leaving the sculptured edges of the stone as smooth 
and sharp as if carved only yesterday, 

The grand temple of Barolu is dedicated to Siva, whose emblems aro 
every where visible. It stands in an area of about two hundred and fifty 
yards square, enclosed by a wall built of unshaped stones without cement. 
Beyond this wall are groves of majestic trees, with many smaller shrines and 
sacred fountains. The fust object that struck my notice, just before enter- 
ing the area, was a |y%r, erect in tho earth, with a hooded-suako sculptured 
around it. The door way, which is destroyed, must have been very curious, 
and the remains that choke up the interior aro highly interesting. One of 
these specimens was entire, and unrivalled in taste and beauty. Tho princi- 
pal figures are of Siva and his consort, Parbulty, with their attendants. Ho 
stands upon the lotus, having the serpent twined as a garland. In his right 
hand he holds the dumroo , or little drum, with which, as the god of war, ho 
inspires the warrior; in his loft is the eupra, formed of n human skull, out of 
which he drinks the blood of the slain. Tho other two arms have been bro- 
ken off; a circumstance which proves that even the Islamite, to whom tho 
act may be ascribed, respected this work of art. Tho “mountain- born” is on, 
the left of her spouse, standing on tho coorw , or tortoise, with braided locks, 
and ear-rings made of the conchshell. Every limb is in that easy flowing 
style peculiar to ancient Hindu art, and wanting in modern specimens. Both 
are oovered with beaded ornaments, and had no drapery. Tho firm, mascu- 
line attitude of ‘Bu5a Adam,* as [ have heard a Rajpoot cull Mahadeo, con- 
trasts well with tho do lieu to feminine outline of his consort. Tho .serpent 
and lotus intertwine gracefully over their heads. Above, (lime is a series of 
compartments filled with various figure**, th* most conspicuous of which is 
the chimerical animal called the p/W, a kind ot horned lion; each compart- 
ment b*ing separated by a wreath of Howcrs, tastefully arranged and distri- 
buted. Tfto animal is delineated with an ^asc not unworthy the art in 
Europe, Of the various other figures ninny aro mutilated ; one is a hermit 
playing on a guitar, and above him arc a couple of deer in ;i listening pos- 
ture. Oupfcjun Waugh is engaged on one of the" figures, which he agrees with 
in pronouncing unrivalled as a specimen of art. There are parts of them, 
oapeci dly the heads, which would not disgrace Cannva, Tlmy arc indugh 
relief, being Jnvm detached from the* slab. In this fragment (about eight 
foot by threi \ the chief figures arc about three foot. 

The centre piece, forming a kind of frieze, in nearly entire, and about 
♦waive font by thn o , it is coven <1 with •.Milptum < f tin* character, 

muafrly the dleMuq c horn- tei , with various instruments, * ■■hihraliijg tho 
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praises o£ Siva nnd Parbutty. Immediately within the door way, is a small 
shrine to the ‘ four-armed but the Islamite having likewise deprived him of 
the supernumerary pair, the JBhil takes him for Devi, of whom they are 
desperately afraid, and in consequence the forehead of the statuo is liberally 
smeared with vermillion. 

On the left, in advance of the main temple, is one about thirty feet 
high, containing an image of Ashfc-Mata, or the ‘eight armed mother but 
here the pious Mooslem has robbed the goddess of all her arms, save that 
with which she grasps her shield, and had also removed her head. IShe treads 
firmly on the centaur, Mahcswar, whose dissevered head lies at some distance 
in the area, while the lion of tho Hindu Cybelo still 'retains his grasp of his 
quarters. Tho Joginis and A.psaras, or ‘maids of war* of Rajpoot martial 
poetry, have boon spared. 

On tho right is tho shrine of T ri-murli, the triune divinity. Bramha’s 
face, in tho centre, has been totally obliterated, as has that of Vishnu, the 
Preserver; but the Destroyer is uninjured. Tho tiara, which covers the head* 
of this triple divinity, is also entire, and of perfect workmanship. The skill 
of tho sculptor “can no further go Groupes of snakes adorn the clustering 
Jocks on the ample forehead of Siva, which are confined by a bandeau, in tho 
centre of which there is a death’s head ornament, hideously exact. Various 
ami singularly elegant devices are wrought in the tiara: in one, two horses 
coupod from the shoulder, passing from a rich centering and surmounted by a 
death’s head ; a dissevered arm points to a vulture advancing to seize* it, 
whilo serpents are wreathed round the neck and hands of tho Destroyer, 
whoso half-opened mouth discloses a solitary tooth, and the tongue curled up 
with a demoniacal expression. The whole is colossal, the figures being six 
feci and a half hi^h. The relief is very bold, and altogether the groupe is 
worthy of having casts made from it. 

We now come to the grand temple itself, which is fifty eight feet in 
height, and in the ancient form peculiar to the temples of Siva. The body of 
the edifice, in which is the sanctum of tho god, and over which rises its pyra- 
midal nfc>\ is a square of only twenty one feet; but the addition of the domed 
vestibule (munduf) and portico makes it forty-four by twenty one. An out- 
line of this by Ghaasi* a native artist (who labours at Oodipoor for the same 
daily pay as a tailor, carpenter, or other artizan), will give a tolerably good 
notion of its appearance, though none of its beauty. The whole is covered 
with mythological sculpture, without as w< II as within, emblematic of tho 
1 great god ’ (Muhaifoo), who is the giver, as well as the destroyer, of life. In 
a niche outside, to the south, he is aimed agunsfc the Dy tea (Titans), the 
n>on(l'inaltt, skull chaplet, reaching to his knees, and in seven of his arms tyre 
offensive weapons. His cap is the frustrum of a cone, composed of snakes 
interlaced, with a fillet ©f skulls: the cupra is in his hand, and the victims 
arc scattered around. On his right is one of the maids of slaughter (Joginfy 
drunk with blood, the cup still at her lip, and her countenance expressive of 
vacuity *, while below, on tho left is a female personification of Death, mere 
skin and bone : a sickle (1c oorpi) in her right hand,f its knob a death’s head 
completes this groupe of tin* attributes of destruction. 

* Tho ih re pm cnled with three face** (wvrii) though hut one head. 

t N » whmi Hi.o did l em % set this emblem of Time, the counterpart of tho eoytho with 
tflwh vvr hunt h him, which \y mt hi town too India. 
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To <he west is Mahadco under another form, a beautiful and animated 
statue, the expression mild, as when he went forth to entico tho mountain- 
nymph, Mera, to his embrace. His tiara is a blaze of finely-executed orna- 
ments, * and his snake- wreath, which hangs round him as a garland, has a 
clasp of two heads of Shesnag (the serpent king), while Nanda below is listen- 
ing with placidity to the sound of the Aumroo , Ilia cupm, and k<m/, or 
skull-cap, and sword which he is in the attitude of using, aro the only 
accompaniments denoting the god of blood. 

The northern compartment is a picture disgustingly faithful, of death 
and its attributes, vulgarly known as Ehooka Mata, or tho personification of 
famine, lq,nk and bare her necklace, like her lord’s, of skulls. Oloso by aro 
two mortals in the last stage of existence, so correctly reprusencted as to 
excito an unpleasant surprise. Tho outline, I may say, is anatomically cor- 
rect. The mouth is half open and distorted, and although tho eye is closed iu 
death, an expression of mental anguish seems still to linger upon tho features. 
A beast of prey is approaching the dead body ; while, by way of contrast, a 
male figuro, in all the vigour of youth and health, lies prostrate at her 
feet. 

Such is a faint description of the scluptured niches on each of the ex" 
ternal faces of the inindra , whence the spire rises, simple and solid. In orclo* 1 
however., to be distinctly understood, I shall give some slight ichnographi 0 
details. Fmt, is the inindra or cella , in which is tho statuo of tho god ^ 
then the munduf , or, in architectural nomenclature, the pronaos) and thxrd :> 
the portico, with which wo shall begin, though it transcends all dcsorip 
tion. 

Like all temples dedicated to Bal-Siva, the vivifior, or, ‘sun god* it faces 
the east. The portico projects several feet beyond the munduf , and has four 
superb columns in fornt, of which the outliuo by Ohnssi convoys but a very 
imperfect idea Flat fluted pilasters aro placed on cither sido of the entrance 
to the munduf , serving as a suppozt to the internal tor an, or triumphal arch, 
and a single column intervenes on each sido between the pilasters and the 
columns in front. Tho nol.inuri aro about eighteen foot in height, the 
details of which will be W'c exemplified by tho plate Tho proportions a? 1 -' 
perfect ; and though tho difference of diameter between the superior and 
inferior portions ol the shaft is less than tho Grecian standard, t.hero is no 
wknt of elegance of effect, whilst it gives an idea of more grandeur. Tho 
frieze is one mass of sculptured figures, generally of human beings, male 
and female, in pairs; the horned monster termed Or as, separating tho 
different p&irs. The internal form or triumphal arch, which is invariably at- 
tached to all ancient temples of the sun god, is of that peculiar curvature 
formed by the junction of two arcs of a circle from different centres, a form of 
arch well known in Gothic and Saracenic architecture, but which is an essen- 
tial characteristic of the most ancient Hindu temples. The head of a gras 
crowns its apex, and on tho outline is a concatenation of figures armed with 
daggers, apparently ascending the arch to strike the monster. Tho roof of tho 
munduf (poronas), which in tho drawing is not made sufficiently distinct from 
the main body of tho fcomplo, cannot he described: its various parts must bo 
examined with microscopic nicety in order to enter into detail. In the whole 
of the ornaments there is an exact harmony which I have soon no where clso 
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even the miniaipre elopfiants a re in the finest; proportions, and exquisitely 
carved. 

The ceilings both of the portico and mxinduf y are elaborately beautiful 
that of the portico of one single block, could hardly be surpassed. The 
engraving falls short of the drawing of the ingenious Ghassi, nay native 
artist, who again is but a humble imitator of the original Of the exterior 
I shall not attompt further description : it is a grand, a wonderful effort of the 
xilpi (architect) one series rising above and surpassing the other, from the 
base to the \xm which surmounts the pinnacle. 

The sanctum contains the symbol of god, whose local appellation is JRori 
Hai'oUi, a corruption of B ul-rori, from the circumstance of Balnath, the sun- 
god, being horo typified by an orbicular stone termed mi, formed by attri- 
tion in the i'Jtyolis or whirlpools of the Chumbul, near which the temple 
stands, and to which phenomena it probably owed its foundation. This 
symbolic rorl is not fixed, but lies in a groove in the internal ring of the 
Yoni;and ao nicely is it poised, that with a very moderate impulse it will 
contimio revolving while the votary recitos a tolerable long hymn to the 
object of his adoration. The old ascetic, who had long been one of the 
zealots of Bnrolli, amongst his other wonders gravely told me, that with the 
momentum given by Ids little finger, in former days, he could make it keep 
on its course muck longer than now with the application of all his 
strength* 

Some honest son of commerce thought it but right that the mindm 
(ccdln) of IJal-rori should bo graced by a Parbutty, and he had one made and 
placed there. But it appeared to have offended the god, and matters soon 
after wont wrong with the Banya : first his wife died, then hi s son, and at 
length ho became domli or ‘bankurpt,* In truth he deserved punishment' 
for his caricature of the ‘mountain-born’ Mera, who more resembles a Dutch 
bio'ijomtih'ti than the fair daughter of Sycll 

Fronting the temple of Bal-rori, and apart from it about twenty yards, 
is anotaor superb edifice, called the S engar-chaoTi, or nuptial hall* It is a 
square ( [chaori ) of forty feet, supported by a double range of columns on each 
face, the iutorcolumniawona being quite open ; and although these columns 
want the elegant proportions of the larger temple, they are covered with 
exquisite sculpture, as well as the ceilings. In the centre of the hall is an 
open space about twelve foot square • and here, accordiug to tradition, the 
nuptials oi Raja Uoon with the fair daughter of a Rajpoot prince, of whom 
ho had long boon opnmoured, were celebrated ; to commemorate which event, 
those magmlicenl structures were raised: but more of this Ihm anon. The 
external roof (or ri/!r, as tho Hindu silpi terms the various roofs which cover 
their temples) is the frustrum of a pyramid, and singular specimen of arch- 
t&otural skill, each stone being a miuiature temptlo, elegantly carved, gradu- 
ally decreasing in size to the kullus or ball, and so admirably fitted to each 
other, that there has boon no room for vegetation to inslui ato itself, and con- 
sequently they have sustained no injury from tune. 

Midway between the nuptial hall and the main temple, there is a low 
alter, on winch tho bull, Naudriszvar, still kneels before the symbolic re- 

* This is not tho literal interpretation, but tlo purpose for which it is applied Chctori is 
the toxrn always appropriated to the place of nuptials ; wntfetr means ‘ornament.’ 
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presentation of its sovereign lord, Is war. But sadly dishonoured is this uour- 
ser of tho sun-god, whoso flowing tail is broken, and of whoso head but a 
fragment remains, though his necklace of alternate skulls and bolls proclaims 
him the charger of Siva. 

Around tho temple of tho ‘great-god’ ( Malta <fnm) are the shunts of the 
dii minores , of whom Ganesa, the god of wisdom, takes precedence. The 
shrine of this janitor of Siva is properly placed to the north, equi-distan t 
from tho nuptial hall and the chief temple. But the form of wisdom was 
not spared by tho Tatar iconoclast. Hi** single tooth, on which tho poet 
Ohund is so lavish of encomium, is broken olf, his limbs are dissevered, and 
he lies prostrate on his back at the base of his pedestal, grasping, oven in 
death, with his right hand, tho ladoot j, or sweotmoat-balls he received at the 
nuptial foast. 

Near the dishonoured fragments of Ganosa, and on tho point of losing 
his equilibrium, is the divine IFarcda, tho protector of Parbutty, and the 
Orpheus of Hindu mythology. In his hands he yet holds the lyre (oJw), 
with whose heavenly sounds ho has been charming the son of Ins patroness; 
but more than one string of the instrument is wanting, and one of tho 
gourds which, united by a sounding board, from the vina, is broken off. 

To the south are two columns, one erect and tho other prostrate, which 
appear to have been cither the commencement of another temple, or, what is 
more probable from their excelling every thing yet described, intended to 
form a torun , having a simple architrave laid across them, which served 
as a swing for tho recreation of the god. Thoir surface, though they 
have been exposed for at least one thousand years to tho atmosphere, is 
smooth and little injured • such is tho durability of this stone, though it is 
astonishing how it was worked, or how they got instruments to shape it. 
There is a bawari , or reservior of water, for the use cither of gods or mortals, 
placed in the centre of tho quadrangle, which is strewed with sculptured 
fragments. 

We quit the enclosure of Raja Hoon to visit the fountain (mond) of 
Mahadeo, ard the various other curious objects. Having passed through tho 
ruined gate by which we onterod, wo crossed the black stream, and passing 
over a fine turf plot, reached the coond, which is a spuaro of sixty foot, tho 
water (leading to which are steps) being full to the brim, and tho surface 
covered with the golden and silvor lotus. In tho centre of tho fountain is a 
miniature temple to the god who delights in waters; and the dam by which 
it was once approached being broken, it is now completely isolated. Tho 
entrance to the east has two slender and well-proportioned columns, and tho 
whole is conspicuous for simplicity and taste* 

Smaller shrines surrounded tho coond, into one of which I entered, littlo 
expecting in a comparatively humble edifieo tho surprise which awaited mo. 
The temple w *s a simple, unadorned hall, containing a detached piece of 
sculpture, representing Narayan floating on tho chaotic waters. Tho god is 
reclining in a fit of abstraction upon his sheH-iuja, a couch formed of the 
hydra, or sea-snako, whsse many heads oxpanded from a canopy over that of 
the sleeping divinity, at whose feet is tho benignant Lacahmi, the Hindu 
(Jeres, awaiting the expiration of his periodical repose. A group of marina 
monsters, half-man, half fish, support tho couch in thoir arms, thoir scaly 
extremities gracefully wreathed, and in the centre of thorn is a horse, rather 
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too terrestrial to be classical, with a conch shell and other marine emblems 
non, * him. Tho back-ground to this couch rises about two feet afroVetho roelin- 
ing figure, and is divided horizontally ihto ^v?o compartments, the lower 
contaning a group of six chimerical monsters, each fearly a foot in height, in 
mutual combat, and in perfect relief. Above is 3. smaller series, depicting the 
Avntirs, or incarnations of the divinity. On the loft, (hrrma , the tortoise, 
having quitted his shell, of which he makes a pedestal, denotes the termina- 
tion of the catastrophe. An^li^r marino monster, half boar (Varana ), 1 tf- 
fiah, appears recovering the Jon?, the symbol of production, from the all- 
uvion, by his tusk. Next to him is Narsinga, tearing^in pieces a tyrannical 
king, with other allegoric i! mysteries having no relation to the fen incar?ia^ 
lions , but being a mythology quite distinct, and which none of the wet 1 in- 
formed men around me could interpret : a certain proof of its an- 
tiquity. 

The position of Narayan was that of repose, one hand supporting 
his head, under which lay the gada 7 or mac while in another he held the 
conch-shell, which when the god assumed tho terrestrial form and led the 
Yadu hosts to battle, was celebrated as l>efahinamrta , from haviug its spiral 
involutions reversed, or to the right (dekrfiinK The fourth arm was broken 
on; as wore’his nether limbs to near the knee. From the nab or naf (n&ve), the 
umbilical cord ascended, terminating in a lotus, whose expanded flower served 
as n seat for Brainha, tho personification of too mind or spirit “moving on the 
waters*’ (Namyana) of chaos, xhe beneficent and beautiful Laoshmi, whom 
all adore, whether as Annapurna (the giver of food), or in her less amiable 
character as tho consort of the Hindu Plutus, seems to havo excited a double 
portion of the zealots’ iro, who ha*n not only visited her face too roughly, hue 
entirely destroyed the emblems of nourishment for her universal progeny. It 
would be impossible to dwell upon the minuter ornaments, which, both for 
design and exccufion, may bo pronounced unrivalled in India. The highly 
imaginative mind of the artist is apparent thoughout •, ho has given a repose 
to the sleeping deity, whioh contrasts admit ably with the writhing of tho 
Borpont upon which he lies, whose folds, more especially under aer'ck, 
appear almost real; a deception aided by the porphyrifcic of blac uh*ie. 
From the accompaniments of mermaids, conch-shells, sea-horses &c«, wc may 
conclude that more elegant mythology than that now subsisting has been 
lost with the art of sculpture. Tho whole is t arved out of a single block of 
the quartz rock, whioh has a lu u*rc and polish equal to marble, and is of far 
greater durability. 

Tho length of this marino cout h {wj a) is nearly eight feet, its breadth 
two, and its height somewhat more than throe : tho figure, from the top of 
his richly wrought tiara, being four foot I felt a strong inclination to die' mb 
tho slumbers of Nariyana and transport him to another olimo : in this there 
would bo no Hamdego, for in his present mutilated state, he is looked upon 
(except as a specimen of art) as no bettor than a stone. 

All round the ccowd the gtound m covered with fragments of shrineB 
croc tod fro tho inferior divinities. On one piece, which must have belonged 
to a roi*f, were sculptured two busts of a male and a female, un exception ably 
DOAutifuI. Tho head-dress of the main wns a helmet, quite Grecian in do 
sign, bound with a simple and elegant fillrt : in shorty it would require the 

- 7s 
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abour of several arti-ts for six months to do any thing lik* justice to the 
wonders of Barolli 

There is no chronicle to tell us for whom or by whom this temple was 
constructed. The legends are unintelligible ; for although Raja Hoon is the 
hero of this region, it is no easy task to account for his connexion with the 
mythology. If we, however, connect this apparently wild tradition with 
what iw alreday said regarding his ruling at Bltynsror, and moreover with 
what have been recorded in the first part of this work, when TJngutsi, lord of 
the Iloons,’ was enrolled amongst the eighty-four subordinate princes who de- 
fended Cheetore against the first attempt of the Islamite, in the eighth cen- 
tury, the mystery ceases The name of Iloon is one of frequent occurrence 
in ancient traditions, and the early inscription at Monghir has already been 
mentioned, as likewise the sfciM more important admission of this being one 
of the thirty-six royal tribes of Rajpoots : and as, in the Cheetore chronicle, 
they have actually assigned as the proper name of tho TToon prince that 
(Ungutsi) which designates, according to their historian Deguignos, the grand 
horde, we can scarcely refuse our belief that “there wore Huns” in I nun., in 
those days, But althv>ngh Raja Hoon may have patronized the arts*, wc can 
hardly imagine he could have furnished any ideas to the artists, who at all 
events tuivu not produced a single. Tatar feature to attest their rule in this 
region, ft is far more probable, if ever Grecian artists visited these regions, 
that worked upon Indian designs — an hypothesis which may bo still 
further supported. History informs us of the Grecian auxiliary » sent by 
Seleucus to the (Puar) monarch of Oojein (Ozenc), whoso descendants cor- 
responded with Augustus ; and I have before suggested the possibility of the 
temple of JKomulmair, which is altogether dissimilar to any remains of Hindu 
art being attributable to the same people. 

We discovered two inscriptions, as well as the names of many visitors, 
inscribed on the pavement and walls of the portico, bearing date seven and 
eight hundred years ago; one was “the son of Jalunsi, from Dhawulnagri ; v 
another, which is in the ornamental Fagan i of the Jains, is dated the 13th 
of Cartic (the month sacred to Mars), 8. 981 ? or A. D. 9 £5. ITnfouuuatolj 
contaning five slocas in praise of S ideswar, or Mahadoc, ns tho patron of the 
ascetic Jogis, Part of a name remains ; and although in} old ' *uru will 1 
venture to give a translation without his .syneiitno vimme, tho Vyakurna 
which was left at Oodipoor, there is yet sufficient to piuvo ib to tx su" >• 
the rhapsody c>f a Pundit, visiting Rori Barolli, iu prr.isoofl.hu V' ■ 
and of the site.* More time and in mitigation than I could inlbul, >ni^» 
make further discoveries; and it would be Unoui w ell ward* <1, if w u «H 4 
obtain a date for this Augustan ago of Inuia. At tho i*. me \ 

evident that tho whole was not accomplished wifchiu t* * » :> Ju - 
ton e, nor could the cost be defrayed by one year’s r^iout u* , 
Rsjpootana. 

We may add, before we quit this spot, that there are two pju+i uf 
in the quadrangle of the main temple, raised over the doim.ot pii ,na * 
Mahadeo, who, whether Gosens, Sanyasis, or Dadoopantis, aivuys bury the 
dead. 

Barolli is in the tract named Panchali, or the fiat between the rivi 
Oh u tub ul and the pass, contaning twenty -four villages in tho lordship 

* r fhi$ & ctepofeified in the museum of tho Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Bhynsror, laying about three miles west, and highly improving the Scene, 
whxch^ would otherwise be one of perfect solitude. According to the local 
tradition of some of the wild tribes, its more ancient name was Bhadravati, 
the seat of the Hoon ; and the traces of the old city in extensive mounds 
rums are still behold around the more modern Bhynsror. Tradition 
acids, that the Chinn itti (the classic name of the Chumbul) had not then 
ploughed itself a «*hr i nel in this adamantine bed ; but nine centuries could 
not have effected this operation, although it is nob far from the period when 
Ungutsi, the Hoon, served the Rana of Coectore. 


CHAPTER XII. 

ohoolis, or whirlpools of the Chumbul.— Grandeur of the scene.— Descrip-* 
tion of the falls and rooks of the Chumbul in this part.— The remarkable 
narrowness of its bed.— The roris, or stones found in the whirlpools. 
Visit to ' Qanga-bhem. — Its mag ni flaunt temple and shrines. — T he 
details of their architecture. — T/i# main temple more modern than the 
shrines around it.— Dilapidation of these fine specimens of art. — Effects 
of vegetation. — The gigantic amervela. — Naoli. — Takaji-ca~coond, or 
fountain of the snake-king.— 'Fragments of Sculpture. — Mausoleum of 
•ifi&wwfit' Jiao f/olcar. — [lolcar’s horse — Elis elephant. — Ehanpura . 
Tranquill) tg and prosperity of these parts. — Ourrote. — Traces of king 
Salul Patul 3 of the era of the Pandas. — Agates and cornelians , — The 
oaves of Dhoomnar . — Description of the caves and temples. — Explanation 
of the figures. — J ain symbols on one side of the caves , B rahmin on the 
other . — Statues of the Jain pontiffs — Ehecm’s bazaar . 

December 3 rd. — Having halted several days at Barolli to admire the 
works of man, wb marched to contemplate the still more stupendous opera- 
tions of nature — the ohoolis , or * whirlpools/ of the Chumbul. For three 
miles vve had to hew a path through the forest for our camels and horses; at 
the end of which the sound of many waters gradually increased, until we 
stood oa the bleak edge of the river's rocky bed. Our little camp was 
pitched upon an elevated spot, commanding a view over one of the most 
atrikng objects of nature — a scene bold beyond the power of description. 
Behind us was a <feop wood ; in front, the abrupt precipices of the Pathar; 
to the loft, the river expanded into a lake of ample dimensions, fringed' with 
trees, and a little onward to the right, the majestic and mighty Ohirmitti, one 
of the sixteen sacred rivers of India, shrunk into such a narrow compasfc, 
that even man might bestride iU From the tent, nothing seemed to disturb 
the unruffled surface of the lake, unnil we approached the point ot outlet, 
and behold the deep bed the river has excavated in the rock. This is the 
commencement of the falls. Proceeding along tho margin, on6 rapid succeeds 
another, the gulf increasing in width, %n<l the noise becoming more ten ific, un- 
till you arrive at a spot where stream is si lit into four distinct channels; and 
a little farther, an isolated iock appears high over which the whitenod spray 
ascends, the sun beams playing on it. Here tho separated channels, eosh 
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terminating in a cascade, fall into an ample basin, and again unite their 
waters, boiling around the masses of black rock, which over and anon peeps 
out and contrasts with the foaming surge rising from the whirlpools w jwolw) 
beneath. From this huge cauldron, the waters again divide into two bran- 
ches, encircling and isolating the rock, on whose northern face they re- unite, 
and form another fine fall. 



A tree is laid across the chasm, by the aid of which tho adventurous may 
attain the summit of the rock, which is quite flab, and is called “the table of 
the Thakoor of Bhynsror,’’ who often, in tho summer, holds his yote or feast? 
there, and a fitter spot for such an entertainment can scarcely be imagined. 
Here, soothed by the murmur of foaming waters, tho eye dwelling on a 
variety of picturesque objects, seen thiough the prismatic hues of tho spray- 
clouds, the baron of Rhynsror and his little court may sip their amrit, 
fancying it, all the while, taken from the churning of the little ocoan 
beneath them. 

On issuing from the choolis , the river continue its course through its 
rocky bed, which gradually diminishes to about fifteen feet, and with greatly 
increased velocity, until, meeting a softer soil, under Rhynsror, it would float 
a man-of-war. The distance from the lake first described to this rock is about 
a mile, and the difference of elevation, und< r two hundred foot ; tho main 
cascade being about sixty feet fall. It is a curious fact that, after a course 
pf three bundled rail»*s, the bed of a mighty river like this should bo no more 
than about three yards broad. Tho whirlpools are huge perpendicular ca- 
verns, thirty and forty feet in depth, between some of which there is a com- 
munication underground ; the orbicular stones, termed rom, an* often forced 
up in the agitation of these natural cauldrons , ono of them represents iht 
object of worship at Bal-rori, For many miles down tho stream, towards 
Kotab, the rock is every- where pierced by incipient ehoobfa, or whirl* 
pools, which, according to their size and f’omv, are always liked with theat 
rounded stones. 

From hence the Chtimbul pursues its course through the plateau (some 
time six hundred foot high) to Kot ih. I lure nature is in her grand* at attire 
The scene, though wild and rugged, is sublime $ and were T offend an iwtati 
in Muwar, I would, choose Rhynsror, and should bo delighted to hole 
my $>->te enveloped in the mists which rise from tho whirlpools of th< 
Qhumbuh 

Decmher The carpenters have boon at work for somo days howinj 

(Qf us to to Wanga bheva, another famed retroat ia this wild tkn c 
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now utterly deserted abode. Wo commenced our march through a forest, 
tho dog-star nearly south; the river dimly seen on our righr. On our left 
were the remains of a ruined circumvallation, which is termed liana- Kote; 
probably a rnrnna, or preserve. At daybreak we arrived at the hamlet of 
Khcyrli ; and here, our course changing abruptly to the south-east, we left 
the river, and continued our journey through rocks and thickets, until a deep 
grove of lofty trees, enclosed by a dilapidated wall, shewed that we had 
reached the object of our search, Ganga-bbeva. 

What a sceno burst upon us, as we cleared the ruined wall and forced 
our way over the mouldering fragments of aneiont grandeur! Ganga-bheva, 
or ‘the circle of Ganga/ appears to havo been selected as a retreat for the 
votaries of Muhadeva, from its being a little oasis in this rock-bound valley 5 
for its site was a fmo tuif, kept m perpetual verdure by springs. 

Tho chief object is tho temple, dedicated fco the creative power ; it stands 
in tho centre of a quadrangle of smaller shrines, which have more the appear- 
ance of bring the cenotaphs of some ancient dynasty than domiciles for inferi- 
or divinities, Tho contrast between the architecture of the principal temple, 
mid that of tho shrinos which surround it, is remarkable. The body of the 
chief temple has been destroyed, and with its wrecks a simple, inelegant 
mindru has beon raised ; nor is there aught of the primitive structure, except 
tho portico (which is introduced in tho plate), remaining. Its columns are 
fluted and the entablature (part of which lies prostrate and reversed)* exhi- 
bits a profusion of rich sculpture. In front of the temple is a circular 
basin, always overflowing, and whence the term bhevo or bhco , ‘a circle,’ added 
to tho name of tho spring, which is feigned to bo an emanation of Oanga . 
Tho surface of its waters is covered with tho flower sacred to the goddess, 
that particular lotus termed oamodhun , which may be rendered, 'the riches 
of love,* 

The chief temple evinces tho same skill and taste as the structures of 
Barolli, and tho embellishments are similiar. We here recognize the groupes 
of Mahadova and Parbutty, with the griffins {gras ), the N-igunis, half-serpeut 
half frnnalo, &e., though not in so finished a style as at Barolli. Whatever 
bo tho ago of this tomplo (and wo found on the pavement the name of a 
votary with the date > 3 . 1011, or A.D. 955 ), it is many centuries more recent 
than those which surround it, in whose massive simplicity we have a fine 
spooimon of tho primitive architecture of the Hindus. Even of these, wo 
can trace varieties. That of which wo present a drawing, shews, in its 
fluted columns, a more ambitious, though not a butter taste, than the 
plainer supporters of the pyramidal rods, which cover all the aneiont temples 
ot Babsiva. Five of those small shrines filled up each face of tho quadran- 
gle, but with tho exception of those on tho east side, all arc in ruins. The 
doors of those which possess an enolosed sanctum , face inwards towards the 
larger shrino : and each has a simple lo«r altar, on which are ranged the 
attendant divinities of Mahadova. The sculpture of all these is of a much 
later date than tho spccimoas at Barolli, and of inferior execution, though far 
superior to any thing that the Hindu sculptor of modern days can fabricate. 
They may possibly bo of the date found inscribed (the tenth oentury)^ 


* It will bo roquiaito to view this fragment in a reversed ^ option to the intended effort 
of the artist. 
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posterior to which no good Hindu sculpture is to be found- -As this spot is 
7iow uftHv deserted, aud th<* and wild boar are the only inhabitants 

yhi*o (h i -‘ of Chngt bVva, I shall bo guilty of no sacrilege in rcv 

moving. 1 oi {. 4 so apt^mms of early art.* 

Lsal !» f i r, on operated vvith the ruthless Toorfc in destroying the oldest 
sp> ' in. i p of tV art. Whorevo* there is a chink 0/ crevice, vegetation fixes 
i sMf. Of thi^ wc* had a tine specimen in a gigantic but now mouldering 
karoo, which had implanted itself in the ?nunduf of tho principal-tomplc, and 
rent it to its foundation. On examining its immense roots, large slabs were 
actually enc\sed with the wood, the bark of which nearly covers a whole 
regiment of p* v i-fy gods. This fact alone attests the longevity of this species 
of trcie, which is said to live a thousand years. The fountain tomple has, in 
a similar way, been levelled by another of these koroo trees, the branches of 
which fcud gradually pressed in and overwhelmed it. Sengar^chaori, or 
nuptial-hall, is also nearly unroofed * and although the portico may yet survive 
for ages, time is rapidly consuming the rest. 

I should have said that there are two distinct enclosures, an interior 
and exterior, and it is tho drat which is crowded with the noblest trees, every 
where clustered by the cn* svela, 'the garland of eternity/ sacred to Maha- 
deva, whim sh-* ies ;he sbuno, orvtrhanging it in festoons. This is tho giant 
of the para^ic tribe, its main sti m being as thick imar tho. root as my body* 

I counted sktv joints, uach apparently denoting a year's growth, yet *iot half 
way up 'ho tree on which it climbed. That highly scented shrub, the k ethi 
grew in great profusion near ihe coode, and a bevy of monkeys were gamboll- 
ing about them, the sofo inhabitants of the grove. The more remote end©* 
sure contained many altars, sacred to the manes of the faithful wives who 
became satis f< >r the salvation of their lords. On some of these altars wore 
three and four pootli s, or images, denoting the nnunbt c of devotees. It would 
require a month's halt and a compan” of pioiuora to turn ovor these ruins, 
and then wo might not be rewarded ior our pains We have therefore set to* 
work to clear a path, that we may emerge from these wilds. 

Naoli , December 5 th, twelve miles. — The road runs through one continued 
forest, winch would have been utterly impassable but f ** bhu hatchet. Half- # 
way is the boundary between jBhynsror and Bhanpura, also an ancient ap-* 
panage of Mowar, but now belonging to Holcar. Naoli is a comfortable* 
village, having the remains of a fort to the westward* 

In the evening I went to visit Takaji-ca-coond, or < fountain of tho* 
snake-king.' It is about two miles east of Naoli ; the road, through a jungle, 
over the flat highland or Pathar, presents no indication of the objeot of re- 
search, until you suddenly find yourself on the brink of a precipice nearly two 
hundred feet m depth, crowded with noble trees, on which tin knotted k orro 
was again conspicuous. The descent to this glon was ovor masses of rook ; 
and about half-way down, on a small platform, are two shrines; one 
containing f he stafcuo of 'Sakshac tho soak Aing ; the other of Dhunantra, the 
pb T iioian, who was nroduord at the 'churning of tho ocean.' The coond or 
fountain, at th rt southed extremity of luo abyss, is about two hundred years 
in oiroumfcrene twl termed at hag, or *un fathomable/ according to my guide 

* Of tho stylo of these specimens tho critics are rnnblod t-> jndf^ \ as several are 
deposited in the museum of the Royal Asiatic Society. These mark the decline of the arte } 

as do those of Barolli its x^rhaia highest point of excellence. 
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and if we may ,f&dge from its dark sea-green lustre it must be of considerable 
depth. It is idled by a cascade of full one hundred fa* ^ perpendicular 
height, under which is a stone-seat, sacred to the genius of ih r ot. At 
tbo west side issues a rivulet, called the r £ukhaili y ot fc » tine, w 1 i..;h, after 
pursuing a winding course for many miles, sojim hundred L tbolo* the 
ru/faco of the Pathar, washes the erst-Tn face of Hin^Uzgurh, a / .« .* 

!y jonta the Amjar. Ghassi, my native artist, is busy wUn the t‘fsh * > T fie 
frnnk< king, and Dhunantra, the Vadjn, From br- s-uOujlio •><’ the 
we hud a view of the castle of Hingis,;, ce» b rated m »/ju Lake’s war > 3 J 1 
the Mahnttas, and which was tak ju by Captain Hutcduson wi' ft a few 
*«f tin 1 Bengal artillery. " 

B/wwpwm, December 6th, eight miles. — -This was a delightful march, 
presenting yicturcs at every step fwo miles, through jungle, brought us to 
the abrupt crest of the Pathar. For soim dl Lance the ~ocuo was over a neck 
or ohim, Widi deep porp* ndfai \ ir dells on each ‘xdc, which at us extremity, 
the point of descent, termed the ykaC or became «i valley, gradually ex- 
panding until we reached Bhanpura. ^ At> the ghat aie the renvuns of a very 
ancient fortress, named Iridorgurh, which must have bee*. one of the strong- 
holuj of this region long anterior to the Chnnderawut feudatories of Mewar, 
fc5omo fragments of sculpture indicate the presence of the artist of Barolli $ 
but all search for inscriptions was fruitless, From hence we saw the well- 
defined skirts of the plateau stretching westward by Rampura to the Lass- 
aughab, Tarrapoor, and Jawud, the point of our ascent last year. 

It was pleating, after a week’s incarceration amidst these ruins and 
soonos of natural grandeur, where European foot had never trod, to see 
verdant, fields and inhabitants of the plains ; such alternations make each 
delightful in its turn. Wo had been satiated with the interminable flats 
and unvarying corn-fields of Harouti, and it was a relief to quit that tame 
tran. (iiiidty for the whirlpools of the Ohumb il, the coonds o[ ’anga, and the 
snub" thing in the rogiom of the s-rts-ibb lA-mga. 

As * f o approach ■ 3‘ “<p , «n '-ro , ,1 .« smait mulefc oalled the 

flown, ocUNip, icii.i t ;.. <>\ *,< i i ju jun. ■, i,*... which is *ho mausoleum of 
M \ (i Ultii J hucar, <v * jifii dig i./n hooi' i ot Lis -it f $bryj when he drove 
. i. Lu,;L U ,ir*iu h < \ nLo rj ^V. <*rohioo f mV. C worthy of the 

\ i M m K.ia ; ji s- n -m* *U bui* *» onvtt 1 up ), . terras, all of 

m * t ■ , 4 . , :J s* *u -a? it uj> *mip ay, Th »vo : of thi: intrepid 

V*‘ i» a i »*i :|h a * ♦ #* i.4 ^ r fiui n. 1 tngt vo.du* ituiug pis*, to, wxth 

i, a ’ . - lk ‘ *< utio* .» i/ho *'«-da terms 

„ to . * * . . , p 4ll ,/ 4 j. . w *. by n mixacure and 

.iiu’ i *, *r i * ni , * j it- ’i n iu 'CU are hollow and 

v»UM|*hvl* , ‘i\ t vl ,g ciM k 7/*'"** ,i' Jo, oi piacf* oi h*Jt for pdgrims or travelfafSj 

a 'i.» n f.h i t< i’i •*•'»! ha. .4 J'-a w or .nvi^cis. On the right of the temple 

1 m uii'd i ‘ /, *** * v .<**«• • .n>f / '*' .j« is a mu. j i“ euiJtaph to th«m«ino- 

Ay Ms s!'**. , t uj <i. I tiiotiuy ,iiu -du 1 w.'t *vay d,n< into this 

ii iwniubhfii u.< iu .*»p. . - ^ ^ *h a ** mdsdme 

P* »f hr . uvuit iiiiv, t,.nh'd }< v 'j ur *uii, u a.s r- i < »* <* a»5jMjuiy build * 

iog on tit** i ! ;1?L ol tin* '/ U ^ *.iy, vJt.T j.riw J - .-re *H o>*y lung for 

fcho soul of d** Aunt, h^u ‘a o.> phvu-.l t /O* ty f"ur 

or lamk, aU;ays burning. A figure dressea iu white was on the altar; lmmc^ 
piatoly behind which, painted on the Wh was Jewwunt himself, and as m the 
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days of his glory, mounted on his favourite war-horse, Mowah. The chaour 
was waving over his head, and silver-maco bearers were attending, while the 
officiating priests, seated on carpets, pronounced their incantations. 

I left the master to visit Mowah, whoso stall is close to the maunoloum 
of Holcar, whom he bore in many a desperate strife* The noble animal 
seemed to possess all his master’s aversion to a Frengi , and when, having 
requested his body clothes to be removed, I wont up to exa?nine him, he at 
first backed his ears nnd shewed fight ; but at last permitted mo to rub his 
fine forehead. Mowah is a chesnut of the famed Bcemrathali breed; like his 
master, a genuine native of Maharashtra, he exhibits the frame-work of a 
perfect horse, though "under 14. 3.; his fore-legs shew what ho has gone 
through. His head is a model, exhibiting tiie highest quality of blood : ears 
small and pointed, eye full and protruding, and a mouth tliat could drink 
out of a tea-cup. He is in very good condition ; but I put in my urzee that 
they Would provide more ample and sweeter bedding, which was readily 
promised. The favourite elephant is a pensioner ns woll as Mowah, Even in 
these simple incidents, we see that the mind is influenced by similiar asso- 
ciations all over the world. 

Bhanpurais atowu of five thousand houses surrounded by a wall in good 
order; the inhabitants apparently well contented with the mild administra- 
tion of Tantia Jogh, the present Dewan of Holcar’s court; but they arc all 
alive to the conviction that this tranquility is due to the supervising power 
alone. I was greatly gratified by a Visit from the respectable community of 
Bhanpura merchants, bankers and artizans, headed by the Hakim in person; 
nor could the inhabitants of my own country, Me war, evince more kind and 
courteous feeling. In fact, they have not forgotten the old tic ; that the Rao 
of Bhanpura, though now holding but a small portion of his inheritance, 
was one of the chief nobles of Mewar, and even still receives the tilao of 
accession for Amud from the hands of his ancient lord, though nearly a 
century has elapsed since Holcar became his sovereign de facto : but associ- 
ations here are all-powerful. 

Gurrote , December 7th ; distance thirteen miles ; direction, S.S.E. — It 
was delightful to range over the expansive plains of Malwa, and not to bo 
remindea at every step by the exclamation ‘tf/iok?^!’ of the attendant, that 
there was some stony impediment ready to trip one up, the nuoment one’s 
vision was raised abbve the earth. A singular contrast was presented be- 
tween the moral aspect of those plains and of Harouti. Here, though the 
seat of prepetfual war still visible in sterile fields, we observe comfort display- 
ed in the huts and in the persons of the peasantry ; there, amidst all the 
gifts of Annapurna , the miserable condition of the ryot provokes one to 
ask, “whence this difference f’ The reason is elsewhere explained. 

Gurrote is a thriving town of twelve hundred houses, the chief of a 
tuppa or subdivision of Ramnura, .vhonco a deputy hakim is sent as resi- 
dent manager. Tt k. walled in; but the inhabitants seemed to feel they had 
now a better security than walls. Here there is nothing antique ; but Moli, 
with its old castle, about midway in this morning’s journey, might furnish 
something for the potte-feuiLle , especially a fine sculptured torun yet standing 
and fragments strewed in every direction Tradition is almost mute, and all 
I could learn was that it was the abode of a king, called Satul-Patul* whom 
they carried back to the er'fr of the 1 Pandus* 
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1 was much surprised to find the plain strewed with agates and corn®' 
Uans, of every variety of tint and shape, both veined and plain, semi-trans- 
parent and opaque, many stalacfcitic, in various degrees of hardness, still con* 
taning the fibre of grass or root, serving as a nucleus for the ooncretiorju 
There are no hills to account for these products in the black loam of the 

S Vms, unless the Ohumbul should have burst his bed and inundated them. 

or are their any nullae which could have carried them down, or any 
appearance of calcareous deposit in the soil, which, when penetiated to any 
depth, was found to rest upon blue slate. 

Oaves of Dhoomnar, December 8th \ direction south 10° west; distance 
.twelve miles. — Tho country reminded us of Me war, having the same agree- 
able undulations of surface and a rich soil, which was strewed throughout, 
as yesterday, with agatos. As wo approached the object of our search, the 
oaves of Dhoomnar, we crossed a rocky ridge covered with tho dhak jungle, 
through which wo travelled until wo arrived at the mount. We found oiyc 
camp pitched at the northern base, near a fine tank of water ; but our curi- 
osity was too great to think of breakfast untill the mental appetite satiated. 

The hill is between two and three miles in circumference; to the north it 
is bluff, of gradual ascent, and about one hundred and forty feet in height, the 
summit presenting a hold perpendicular scrap, about thirty feet high* Tfje 
top is flat, and covered with burr trees. On the south side it has the forjp. 
of a horseshoe, or irregular crescent, the horns of which are turned to the 
south, having same bold natural ramparts running round its crest, pierced 
throughout with caves, of which I counted one hundred and seventy;. I 
should rather say that these wero morely the entrance to the temples and 
extensive habitations of these ancient Troglodytes. The rock is a cellular 
iropolay, so indurated and compact as to tako a polish. There are traces of 
a city, external as,wcU as internal, but whether they were cotemporaneous 
we cannot conjecture* If wo judge from the remains g£ a wall about nine 
foot thick, of Cyclopean formation, being composed of largo oblong masses 
without cement, wo might incline to that opinion, and suppose that th® 
caves wore for the monastic inhabitants, did they not afford proof to the 
contrary in their extent and appropriation. 

On reaching tho scarp, we wound round its base until we arrived at an 
opening out through it from top to bottom, which proved to be the entrance 
to a gallery of about one hundred yards in hmgth and nearly four in breadth, 
terminating in a quadrangular court, measuring about one hundred feet by 
seventy, and about thirty five feet in height; in short, an immense square 
cavity, hollowed out of the rock, in the centre of which, cut in like maimer 
out of one single mass of stone, is tho temple of tho four-armed divinity, 
Chatoor-bhooja. Kxolusivo of this gallery, there is a staircase cut in me 
north-wost anglo of the excavation, by which there is an ascent to the sum- 
mit of tho rock, on a lovoi with which is the pinnaple of tho temple. , Ap- 
parently without any soil, some of the finest trees I ever saw, chiefly 
sacred poepul, burr, and tamarind, arc to be found here. 

Tho groumUplan of the temple is of the usual form, having a mi<ndra, 
munduf } m d portico, to which tho well-known term petgoda is given, amd 
there is simplicity as well as solidity both in tho design and execution. !fhe 
columns, entablatures, with a good show of ornament, are distinct in' their 
details f and there are many statues, besides flowers, not in bad taste, es- 

7 * 
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pecially the carved ceilings* It would be regarded as a curiosity if found on 
a plain, and put together in the ordinary manner ; but when it is considered 
that all is from one block, and that the material is so little calculated to dis- 
play the artist’s skill, the work is stupendous. 

Vishnu, who is here adored as the “four- armed,” was placed upon an 
altar, clad in robes of his favourite oolour (pandit, or yellow ochre) whence 
one of his titles, Pandurang . . The principal shrine is surrounded by the 
inferior divinities in the following order: First, on entering are the Poleas 
or ‘Porters;’ Ganesa is upon the right, close to whom is Saraavati, ‘^vhose 
throne is on the tongue and on the left are the twinsons of Kali, the 
Bhiroos, distinguished as Kata (black), and Qora (fair) ; a little in advance of 
these is a shrine containing five of the ten Mahabedae , or ministering agents 
of Kali, each known by his symbol, or vahan, as the bull, man, elephant; 
buffalo, and peacock. The Mahabedias are all evil genii, invoked in jup t or 
incantations against an enemy, and phylacteries, containing formulas address- 
ed to them, are bound round the arm3 of warriors in battle* 

At the back of the chief temple are three shrines j the central one con- 
tains a statue of Narayana, upon his hydra-couch, with Laeshuii at his feet. 
Two Dytes, or evil spirits, appear in conflict close to her ; and a second figure 
represents her in a running posture, looking back, in great alarm, at the 
combatants. Smaller figures about Narayana represent tho heavenly choris- 
ters administering to his repose, playing on various instruments, tho moorali, 
or flute, the vina , or lyre, the mnyoom, or tabor, and the mndhung and that, 
or cymbals, at the sound of which a serpent appears, roaring his crest with 
delight. The minor temples, like the larger one, are a^so hewn out of the 
rock ; but the statues they contain are from the quartz rock of the Pathar, 
and they, therefore, appear incongruous with tho other parte. In fact, from 
an emblem of Mahadeva, which rises out of the threshold, and upon which 
the “four-armed” Vishnu looks down, I infer that theso temples were origin- 
ally dedicated to the creative power. 

We proceeded by the steps, cut laterally in the rock, to the south side* 
where we enjoyed, through the opening, an unlimited range of vision over 
the plains beyond the Chumbul, even to Mundisoro and Sondwarra. De- 
scending some rude steps, and turning to the left, we entered a cavern, the 
roof of which was supported by one of those singularly-shaped columns, 
named after the sacred mounts of the Jains; and here it is necessary to 
mention a curious fact, that while every thing on one side is Budhist or Jain, 
on the other all is Sivite or Vishnuvi. At the entrance to the cave adjoin- 
ing this are various colossal figures, standing or sitting, too characteristic of 
the Budhists or Jains to be mistaken ; but on this, the south side, every 
thing is ascribed to the Pandus, and a recumbent figure, ten feet iu length, 
with his hand under his head, as if asleep, is termed u the son of Bheem,” and 
as the local tradition goes, “only one hour old a circumstance which oalled 
forth from my conductor, who gravely swallowed the tale, the exclamation.— 
H What would he have been if noh mahinct ca baluc , *a nine months' ohildY 
The chief group is called the Five Pandus, who, according to tradition, tool 
lip their abode here during their exile from the Jumna 5 and the other figure 
Are performing menial offices to the heroes. 

Fortunately, I had my Jain Guru with me, who gave me more correo 
notions of these groups than the local cicerone . All these figures are re 
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presentations of the deified pontiffs of the Jains, and the group of five are 
th* most celebrated of the twenty-four, and distinctively called the Panch- 
teeruti, viz, Rishubdeva, the first ; Suntnath, the sixteenth; Nemnath, the 
twenty'second $ Parswanath, the twenty-third and Mahavira, the twenty- 
fourth- Each has his sacred mount, or place of pilgrimage ( teernt ), and each 
is recognized by his symbol, viz . the bull, black antelope, conch-shell, hooded 
serpent, the tiger; and it is quite sufficient to find one of these symbols upon 
the plinth to ascertain the particular pontiff to which it belongs. There was 
also, in a fitting posture, Chandra Prebhoo, known by his sign, the crescent. 
All the figures arc from ton to eleven feet high. That in a recumbent posi- 
tion, my fciend said was one of the pontiffs, about to “shuffle off this mortal 
coil,” preparatory to apotheosis. “When such an event took place, the 
throno of Indra shook, and ho sent a deputation to convey the deceased 
through the Khcer Samudm (sea of curds), to the great temple of deification, 
whither the whole heavenly hoefc advanced to conduct him,” 

Next to, and communioating by a passage with, this hall $f the Jain 
pontiffs, is the most extensive excavation of Dhoomnar, locally designated as 
u Bhoom’s Bazaar.” The extreme length of this excavation is about a hun- 
dred feet, and the breadth eighty. Although the name of this leader of the 
Pandas designate* every subdivision of this cave, yet every thing is Budhist 
The main apartmant is that called BheenVs armoury or treasury, the entrance 
to which is through a vestibule, about twenty feet square, supported by two 
columns, nnd having four latorai semicircular niches, now empty, but probab- 
ly intended for statues: this opens to the armoury, which is a vaulted apart- 
ment, about thirty feet by fifteen, having at the further end a dhagope , 
supporting tho roof. These singularly* formed columns, if we may so term 
thorn, arc named after their sacred mounts ; and this is called S oomeru, 
which being sacred to Adnath, tho first pontiff, wo may conclude be was here 
adored. An extensive piazza, full twenty feet wide, evidently a dhermsala , 
for the pilgrims, runs round this apartment, supported by rows of massive 
squaro columns, all cut out of the rock ; and again, on tho exterior,^ are 
numerous square cells, called tho apartments of the Sraumk*, or Jain laity ; 
in ono of which thoro is a supporting dhagope , and in another two statues of 
tho twenty-third pontiff, Parswa. A part of the vaulted roof of Bheem's 
treasury, as it is called, has fallen in, so that tho vault of heaven is seen 
through the aperture of the mountain. This is also attributed to Korea 
Choor ( thief ), whose statue appears on tho pinnacle of the temple of Barolli, 
indicating tho old enemy of tho Pandas, who robbed them of their kingdom. 
Close to the armoury is an apartment called the Rajloca , or for the ladies; 
but here tradition is at fault, since, with the exception of Koopti* the 
mother } Droopdevi alone shared the exile of the Pandus. , , 

Still further to the right, or south-west* is another vaulted and roof- 
ribbed apartment, thirty feet by fourteen, and about sixteen in central height, 
supported by another image of Soomeru. The sacred burr, or fig tree 
religious), had taken root in tho very heart of this cavern* and^ having ex- 
panded until checked by the roof, it found the line of least resistance to be 
the cavers mouth, whence it issued horizontally, and is now a goodly tree 
overshadowing the cave.* Around this there are many paueid sates, or 

* By a mistake, X have had engraved the name of Chandowle®, the adjacent village, in- 
stead of Dhoomnar* 
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halls for the Yatis, or initiated disciples, who stand in the same upright medi- 
tative posture as the pontiffs 

But ib is impossible, and the attempt would be tedious to give, by any 
written description, an adequate idea of the subterranean town of Dhoomnar. 
It is an object, however, which will assist in illustrating the subject of cave-, 
worship in India ; and though in grandeur these caves cannot compare with- 
those of Ellora, Carli, or Saleette, yet in point of antiquity they . evidently 
surpass them. The temple dedicated to the Trithancars , or deified Jin~ 
eswars (lord of the Jains), are rude specimens of a rude age, when the art 
of sculpture was in its yery infancy ; yet is there a boldness, of delineation as 
well as great originality of design, which distinguishes them from every thing 
else in India. In vain we hunted for inscription ; but a few isolated letters of 
that ancient and yet undeciphored kind, which occurs on every monumeut 
attributed to thePandua, were here and there observed. There were fragments 
of sculpture about the base of the hill, differing both in desing and material 
from those of the mountain. Altogether, Dhoomnar is highly worthy of a 
visit, being one of the most curious spots in this part, which abounds with 
curiosities. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

} Route over the grbund of Monson’s retreat. — Battle of Peeply. — Heroism of 
Umr Sing Hara } chief of Koelah. — Conduct of general Monson — Puck- 
pahar. — Kunwarra. — Thriving aspect of the country . — Jhalra-Patun, 
Temples. — Commercial immunities of the city. — Judicious measures of the 
Regent in establishing this mart. — Pullic visit of the community of Patuu 
The ancient .city, — Legends of its foundation.— Profusion of ancient 
ruins. — Fine sculpture and architecture of the temple . — Inscriptions. — Cross 
the natural boundary of Harouti and Malxoa. — T he obaom of the Kotah 
Regent . — Chaoni of the Pindarris . — Gctgroion . — JSTaraynpoor. — Mokun - 
darra Pass , — Inscriptions. — Anecdotes of the u Lords of the Pass ? 
T he chaoni of Bheem . — Ruins.— Ordinances of the Hara princes.— Re- 
turn to Kotah. — Field sports.— Author attached by a bear. — Ruins of 
, JElcailgurh. 

„ Puchpahar , 10th December. — We returned to Gurrote yesterday; whence 

we marched ten miles north-north-east this morning over memorable ground. 
It was from Gurrote that the retreat of Monsoon commenced^ an event as re- 
markable in the history of British India as the retreat of Xenophon in that 
of Greece. The former has not been commemorated by the commander, 
though even the pen of Xenophon himself could not have mitigated the 
reproach which that disastrous event has left upon our military reputation* 
Holcar was at Pertabgurh, when, hearing of the advance of the English 
army, he made direct on Muudisore, whore he halted merely to refresh his 
horses, and crossing the Chumbul at the Aora ford, he pushed direct on 
Gurrote, a distance of nearly fifty miles. Local report states that Monson, 
in utter ignorance of the rapid advance of Holoar, had that morning recom- 
pensed his march for Chandwasso, with what object is unknown * but as 
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soon as he learned the vioinity of the foe, without awaiting him, he ordered 
a retrograde movement to gain the Mokundurra pass, leaving Lucan with 
the irregular horse and the Kotah auxiliaries, chiefly Hara iiajpoots, to secure 
his retreat. Holcar’s army amounted to ten thousand horse, in four golee, or 

masses, each acting separately. That under Khan Bungush came on 

Lucan from the south, while that under Hurnat Doha, from the direction of 
Bhan poor, attacked the Kotah contingent. Lucan defended himself like a 
hero and having repelled all their charges, had become the assailant, when 
he received his death blow from a hand m his own paega* My informant, 
who was that day opposed to this gallant soldier, described the scene, point- 
ing out the mowak tree close to which he fell. 

The auxiliary band of Kotah was led by the Hara chief of Koelah, his 
name XJmr Sing. On receiving the orders of the English commander, he 
prepared, in the old Hara style, to obey them. The position he selected was 
about a quarter of a mile west of Lucan, on the north bank of the Amjar, 
his left piotected by the village of Pecply, which stands on a gentle emi- 
nence gradually shelving to the stream, the low abrupt bank of which would 
secure him from any charge in front. Here, dismounting from his horse, 
XJmr Sing, surrounded by one thousand men, “spread his carpet , 1 99 resolved 
to defond the passage of the Amjar. His force was chiefly infantry, who met 
the enemy with volleys of matchlocks, and filled the stream with their 
bodies j but just as ho was about to close with them, a ball hit him in the 
forehead and another in the right breast. He fell, but immediately rose 
again, and reclining against a sugar-milLstone, encouraged his men to the 
charge. The calmnoss of his manner indicated no danger, but it was the 
dying effort of a Hara : pointing with his sword to the foe, he fell back and 
expired. Four hundred and fifty of his men were either killed or wounded' 
around their chief, and among the latter, the Polaita chief, the next in rank 
to Koolah, and the bukshee, or paymaster-general of Kotah was made 
prisoner, and forced to sign a bond for ten lakhs of rupees as a ransom, a' 
penalty for siding with the English. 

A humblo altar of clay marks the spot where the brave Hara fell, 
having a tablet, or joojarh, representing as usual a oavalier and his^ steed, 
armed at all points. I felt indignation at the indifference of the Regent, 
who had not marked the spot with a more durable monument $ but he is na 
Hara ; though oould he entomb the whole tribe, he would erect a structure 
rivalling even that of Mausoleus. But this receives a homage which might 
bo denied to a more splendid one ; for the villagers of Peeply foil not in 
thoir duty to tho manes of XJmr Sing, whose lowly altar is maintained in 
repair. Xho devoted Lucan has not even so frail a monument as this 5 npr 
oould l loarn if the case which enclosed his gallant spirit had- any - ritea of 
sculpture. But his memory will be cherished by the inhabitants of Eeepiy* 
who will point to tho mowah tree as .that of “ Lucan S aheb ca Joojwrh * 

By the sacrifice of these brave men, the British commander gained the 
Itokundrara pass, without seeing even an enemy ; had he there left only five 
companies, with sufficient supplies and ammunition, under such men as 
Sinclair or Nichol, Mokundurra might have rivalled Thermopylae in renown; 
for such is the peculiarity of the position, that it would have taken a week 
to turn it, and that could bo done by infantry alone. But the commander 
J 1 had no confidence in his men P why then did he aooept jbhe command ? 
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Throughout the retreat, the sepahis were eager for the fight, and expressed 
their opinion openly of their leader; and this * doubting 7 commander left 
five companies to defend the passage of the Bunas, how did they perfom it? 
by repelling every assault, while a particle of ammunition lasted. I have 
often passed this ford, onoe with Sindia’s army, and only three years after 
retreat. The gallant stand was admirably described to me by Zemaun Khan 
Rohilla, a brave soldier and no boaster, (and that day among our foes,) who 
coolly pointed to the precise spot where he shot one of our officers, in the 
last charge, with his pistol. He said that the Mahratta infantry would no 
longer return to the charge, and that Jeswunt Rao was like a madman, 
threw his turban on the ground and called for volunteers amongst the caval- 
ry, by whom at length Sinclair and his men were eufe off* It is a lesson by 
which we ought to profit, never to place in command of sepahis those who do 
not understand, confide in, and respect them. 

Puehpahar is a thriving town, the head of one of the four districts of 
which, by the right of war we became possessed, and have transferred from 
Holcar to the Regent: so far we have discharged the debt of gratitude. 
Eighty villages are attached to Puehpahar, which, though never yielding Ices 
than half a lakh of rupees, is capable of raising more than twice that sun. 
There are two thousand houses in the town, which has an extensive bazaar 
filled with rich traders and bankers, all of whom came to visit me. Tho 
cornelian continues to strew the ground even to this place. 

Kunwarra , 1 1th 'December ; thirteen miles; direction, E. — by E. — 

Pa*S3d -over a fine rich soil, with promising young crops of wheat and gram, 
and plenty of the last crop ( joar ) in stacks ; a sight not often seen in 
these war-trodden plains and which makes the name, Kunwarra, or '’the land, 
of the corn,” very appropriate. At the village of Aonla, four miles south we 
crossed the high road leading from Oojein through the durret to Hindusthan* 
the large town of Soneil lying three miles to our right* 

Shalra-Patun , IHh December ; thirteen miles; direction, N.N.E.by E— 
The road over the same fertile soil. — Passed the Chunderbhaga rivulet, the 
source of which is only two coss distant, and was shown within the range > 

isolated hill of Relaitob, formerly the retreat of a Bhil community, 
which sent forth four thousand bowmen to ravage the plains of Malwa; these 
were extirpated by Zalim Sing. 

f halra-patun is the creation of the Regent ; and, as we approached it, 
bis kindness procured me the distinction of being met, a full mile beyond 
the town, by the cheif magistrate, the council, and the most wealthy inha^ 
bitants: an honour duly appreciated, this being the only town in India pos- 
sessing the germs of civil liberty, in the power of framing their own muni- 
cipal regulation. This is the mere remarkable, as the immunities of their 
commercial charter were granted by the most despotic ruler of India ; though 
the boon was not a concession to liberty, but an act of policy ; it was given 
mr value received or at least expected, and which has been amply realized* 
Having exchanged salutations, and promised a more extended courtesy at 
my tents in the evening, wc took advantage of the town being thinned and 
passed in under a general discharge of ordnance from the ramparts. * The 
city is nearly a square, surrounded by a substantial wail and bastions, furni- 
shed with cannon. ^ The ground plan is simple, being that of the Indian 
c/iowpm or cross, with two main street intersecting e$oh other at right angles 
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and many smallees ones running paralled to them. The main street is from 
south to north. We proceeded through this burra bazar, until we reached the 
point of intersection, where, upon a broad terrace, stands a temple to Ohatoor - 
b hooja, the ‘four-armed* god, at least ninety feet in height. The marble 
dome and colonnaded mnnduf \ and the general proportions of the structure, 
attracted my attention ; but having been recently repaired and coated with 
white, I passed it by, conceiving it to be modern, and not likely to furnish 
historical data. From thence to the northern gate is a range, on either side, 
of houses of a uniform structure, having a great appearance of comfort ; 
and the street which is nearly a mile long, terminates with a temple ereoted 
by the Regent to his favourite divinity, Dwarcanath/ The image here enshri * 
ned was ploughed up from the ruins of the ancient city, and carried to the 
Regent at Kotah, who, leaving to the choice of the goi the title under which 
and the site whore, ho would be worshipped, his various names were inscri- 
bed and placed under the pedestal ; the priest drew forth that of Qopal-ji, 
and a magnificent shrine was erected to him upon the bank of one of the 
finest lakes in India, the waters of which, raised by an artificial dam, could 
bo made to enviorn it at pleasure. 

In a street to the north, and parallel to the first, but as yet incomplete, 
is a handsome temple, dedicated to the sixteenth Jain prophet. This also, 
I afterwards discovered, was an antique structure, recently repaired, and one 
of the hundred and eight temples, the boels of which sounded in the ancient 
city ; whence its J halra-patun or ‘the city of brils,’ and not, as erroneously 
stated hitherto, from the tribe of the Regent, Jhalra patun , of the Jhala ; 
ignoranoe of which fact made me pass over the temples, under the supposi- 
tion that they were coeval with its modern foundation. I stopped for 
a few moments at the mention of the chief magistrate, Sah Munniram, and 
having expressed my admiration of all I had seen, and my hope that the 
prosperity of the city would redouble under his paternal care in these days of 
peace, I made my salaam and took leave. Opposite his house, engraved on a 
pillar of stone, in the charter of rights of the city.* Its simplicity will excite 
a smile j but the philosopher may trace in it the first rudiments of that com- 
mercial greatness, which made the free oities of Europe the instruments of 
general liberty, Few of these had their privileges so thoroghly defined, or so 
scrupulously observed ; and the motive which brought the community toge- 
ther was the surest guarantee against their infringement. A state of general 
war made them congregate, and was the origin of these immunities, which 
the existing peace and tranquillity will perpetuate. Any waut of good faith 
would be the destruction of Patun. 

When the Regent took advantage of the times to invite the wealthy *of 
all the surrounding regions to become settlers in this new mart, he wisely 
appealed to the evidence of their senses as the beet pledge for the fulfilment 
of his promises. Simultaneously with the charter, the fortifications were 
commenced, and an adequate garrison was placed here under a commandant 
well known and respected. He excavated wells, repaired^ the dam of the 
old lake, and either Duilt anew or repaired the religious edifices of alt $eets 
at the expense of the state ; and, to secure uniformity and solidity in $he 
new habitations, he advanced to every man who required it half the mofrey 
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necessary for their construction. But the greatest boon of all was his leaving 
the administration of justice, as well as of internal police, entirely in the 
hands of the municipal authorities, who, to their credit, resolved that the 
fines and forfeitures arising therefrom, instead of becoming a bait' for avarice 
and vexatious interference, should be offerings to the shrine of Dwarioa-nath* 
It is proper to say that the chief magistrate, 8ah-Munniram, who 
is of the Vishnue sect, has a coadjutor in Gomani Ram, of the Oswal tribe 
and Jain feith, and each has his separate tribunal for the classes hi represent, 
while the whole form a joint council for tho general weal. They pull well 
together, and each has.founded a <$oora or suburb, named after their children* 
The Ghohtem , or membeis of this council, arc selected aocroding to the gener- 
al sense entertained of their fitness ; and were the chie f magistrates also the 
free choice of the inhabitants at large, ‘the city bells’ would require no 
addition to her freedom. Thus, in the short space of twenty years, has been 
raised a city of six thousand comfortable dwellings, with a population of 
at least twenty five thousand souls. But the hereditary principle, so power- 
fubthroughout these countries, and which, though it perpetuates many evils, 
has likewise been productive of much good, and has preserved these states 
from annihilation, will inevitably make the ‘turbbu’ of magistracy descend 
• from the head of Munniram or Gomani to^ their children, undor whom, if 
they be net imbued with the same discretion as their parents, the stone- 
tablet, as well as the subsequent privileges of Jhalrapatun, may become a 
dead letter. The only officers of government residing m the town are the 
commandant and the collector of the imposts; and so jealous are they of the 
least interference on his part, that a fine would be inflicted on any in- 
dividual who, by delaying the payment of the authorized duties, furnished 
an excuse for his interference. 

* Such is an outline of an internal administration, on which I have just 
’ had a commentary of the most agreeable description*': a publio visit from 
all the wealth and worth of Patun. First, came the merchants, the brokers, 
the insurers of the Yishnue persuasion, each being introduced with the name 
'Of the firm j then followed the Oswal merchants, in similar form, and both 
’ of them I seated in the order of their introduction and respectability. 
Afterthem followed the trades, the Ohohtea or deacons, each making his 
nuzztw in the name of the whole body. Then came the artizans, braziers, 
dyers, oonfeotioners, down to the barbers, and town-crier, The agricultural 
’interest was evidently at a discount in Patun, and subordinate to the 
1 'commercial ' the’ old Mundlooe Patels were, “though last, not least’* in this 
interesting assemblage. Even the fraiLsisterhood paid their dewir and, 
in’ their modesty of demeanour, recalled the passage of Burke applied in 
contrast to a neighbouring state, “vice lost half its deformity, by losing all 
its gro3Sness. ,, Sah Munniram himself preserved order outside, while to his 
colleague he left the formalities of introduction. The goldsmiths' company 
presented, 1 as their nmmr, a small silver powder-flask, shapfed as an alligator, 
and covered with delicate chain-work, which I shall retain not only as a 
specimen of the craft, but in remembrance of a day full of unusual interest* 
They retired in the same order as they came, preceded by the town- band, 
flags, trumpets, and drums. 

'’Such is Jhalra-Patun. May the demon of anarchy keep from its walls, 
and the orthodox and heterodox Duumviri live in amity for the sake of the 
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general good, nor by their animosities, increase the rca*b;aIaaco which this 
mart bears to the free cities of Em ope, ! 

From all I could learn, justice is distributed with as even a hand as 
in most societies, but theruvor existed the community that submitted to 
restraint, or did not murmur at the iht of the law ? jhalra-Patun is now 
the grano commercial mart of [Tppcr Mahva, and has swallowed up all tho 
commence of the central towns between its own latitude and Indore, Though 
not oven on the high road, when established, this difficulty was overcome by 
the road coming toic. The transit-duties on salt alone must be consider- 
able, as that of the lakes of western llajwarra passes through it m its way 
to the south-east. It is not famed, however, for any staple article of trade, 
but morely as an entrepot. 

Wo have said enough of the modern city, and must now revert to the 
ancient, which, beside* its metaphorical appellation of 'The city of bells / 7 
had the name of Ohandmvati , and the rivulet which flowed through it, the' 
Chandrabhaga . There is an abundance of legends, to which we may be en- 
abled to apply the tost of inscription. In some, Raja Hoon is again brought 
forward as the founder of the city ; though others, with more probability, 
assign its foundation to the daughter of Ohandrnscn, the Pramar king of 
Mahvu, who was delivered of a son on this spot while on a pilgrimage* ' An- 
other ascribes it to a more humble origin than either, L <?. to Jussoo, a poor 
woodcutter of the ancient tribe of Or, who, returning homewards from his 
daily occupation, dropped his axe upon the parfo-putlur, with the aid of 
which ho transmuted iron to gold, and raised ‘‘the city of the moon” 
(Ohaudravati)} and the lake is still called after him Jussoo Or ca-taltab. 
The Pundit Bhccm likewiso como in for his share of the founder's fame; who, 
with his brethren during their covenant with the Kaorea, found conceal- 
ment in the forest ; but hia foe, fearing tho effect of his devotions, sent his 
familiar to disturb them. The spirit took the form of a boar, but as he' sped 
past him through the thiokot, Bheom discharged an arrow, and on thb spa.t 
whore this foil, the Ghandrabhaga sprung up. Whoever was the founder, ‘I 
have littU doubt that tradition has couvorted Jussoo verma, the grandson 
of Udyadit, tho monarch of all Malwa, into the woodcutter; for not only 
dose this prince's name ooour in one of tho inscriptions found here, but I 
have discovered it in almost every ancient city of Central India, over which 
hia ancestors hed held supremo power from the first to the thirteenth century " 
of Vicrama * 

The sites of temples mark the course of the stream for a considerable* 
distance, tho b'inks being strewed with ruin*. Flights of stops, forming 
ghats, roach to the water’s edge, where multitudes of gods, goddesses, and 
demons, aro piled, and some more perfect placed tipoa altars of cl^y, tVctytH* 
which some busy, well fed Goaans loiter, basking in the sun. 'Understanding' 
that no umbrage could bo taken if I exported some of them to OodlpOoiy I 
carried off Narayau on his hydraoouoh, a Parbutty, a tri-murti , and d cart- 
load of tho dtiminores , wluch I found huddled together under a hurt tr^c* 

# On a atono table, which I disoovred at Boondi, of th* Takshatc race are thd names 
both of Ghaudraacn aud Ounoovoritu, and though no date is visible, yofc that of the 
fixed by another R«t of inscriptions, inserted m tho first volume of the Trauetfofcioae df iHe v 
Boy*} Aam'iu Beeiafcy, at 8. HOI or A, D. 1133 * tho period wuen the old Uhtdtt'monarchi^ 
weremWi gup uad consequently the arto beginning to decay, 1 
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There was a fine statue of Gunssa, but our efforts to move Wisdom wefe in- 
effectual, and occasioned not few jokes among my Brahmins- nor must I 
pass over a colossal laraha ( boar ) of which no artist in Europe need be 
ashamed. 

The powers of Destruction and Re-production were those propitiated 
among the one hundred and eight shrines of Chandravati ; of which only two 
or three imperfect specimens remain to attest the grandeur of past days. 
Every where, the symbolic lin gam was scattered about, and the munduf of 
one of those still standing I found filled with representations of the Hindu 
Hecate and a host of Jesser infernals, the sculpture of which, though far in- 
ferior to chat at Barolli, is of a high order compared with aught of modern 
times. The attitudes are especially well managed, though there is a want 
of just proportion. Even the anatomical display of the muscles is attended 
to ; but the dust, oil, and sindoor (vermilion of twelve centuries were upon 
them, and the place was dark and damp, which deterred us fiom distur- 
bing them. 

Ghassi is now at work upon the outline of two of the remaining shrines, 
and has promised to e:ive up ten days to the details of the coilings, the col- 
umns, and the rich varied ornaments, which the pencil alone can rer 
present. One of these shrine, having a part of the se?igar chaori still 
standing, is amongst the finest things in Asia, not for magnitude, being to 
all appearance merely receptacles for the inferior divinities surrounding some 
grand temple, but for the sculptured ornaments, which no artist in Europe 
could surpass Each consists of a simple mindra or cella , about twen- 
ty feet square, having a portico and a long open colonnaded vestibule 
in front for the priests and votaries. Every one of these numerous oolumns 
differs in its details from the others. But the entrance chiefly excites admi- 
tion, being a mass of elaborate workmanship of a peculiar kind, and the 
foliage and flowers may be considered perfect.* It is deeply to bo lamented 
that no artist from Europe, have made casts from these masterpieces of sculp- 
ture and architecture, which would furnish many new idea**, and rescue the 
land sacred to Bhavaui ( Minerva ) from the charge of having taught noth- 
ing but deformity : a charge from which it is my pride to have vindicat- 
ed her. 

While I remained with Ghassi, amidst the ruins, I despatched my guru 
and Brahmins to make diligent search for inscriptions; but many of these, 
as well as thousands of divinities, the wrecks of ancient Pufcun, have been 
built up in the new town or its immense circumvallation ; but our efforts 
were not altogether unrewarded. 

The oldest. inscription, dated S. 74 8 (A. J). 692), boro the name of Raja 
Doorgangul, or ‘the bar of the castle. ? It is very long, and in that orna- 
mented character peculiar to the Budhists and Jains throughout these 
regions. It contains allusions to the local traditions of the Pandu Arjoon, 
and his encounter with the demon Virodhi under the form of Baraha, or the 
boar ; and states, that from the spot where the baraha was wounded, andbn 

# The original drawings by Ghassi are deposited at my booksellers, Budd and Calkin- 
Pall-Mall, together with those by Captain Wnugh, to that any deviation from the origi 
nal by the engravers is to the decided deterioration of the former. They aro on a consider - 
ably larger scale than the engravings, and lam anxious that the public should thus form a 
correct estimate of the arts as they once existed in India. 
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4rhich his blood fell, a figure sprung, originating from the -wound (kjiet), 
whose offspring in consequence was called Khetrie ; “ of his line was Crishna 
Bhufc Khotri, ivhoso son was Takyao. What did he resemble, who obtained 
the fruits of the whole earth, conquering numerous foes ? He had a son nam- 
ed Kynk, who was equal to the divinity which supports the globe ; in wisdom 
he was renowned as Mahadeo : his name sent to sleep the children’ of his foe: 
he appeared as an avatar of Boodh, and like the ocean, which expands when 
the rays of the full moon fall upon it, even so does the sea of our knowledge 
increase when ho looks upon it: and. his verses are filled with ambrosia (am- 
ri/n). From Choyt to Chcyt, sacrifice never ceased burning: Indra went 
without offspring.* The contributions from the land were raised with jus- 
tice, whilst his virtues overshadowed the three worlds. The light which 
shines from the tusks of his foe’s elephant had departed ; and the hand which 
struck him on the head, to urge him on, emitted no sound. Whore was the 
land that felt not his influence i Such was Sir Kyuk ! when he visited for- 
eign lands, joy departed from the wives of hia foe’ : may all his resolves be 
accomplished ! 

“S. 74 S (A. ID. 692), on the full moon of Jyet, this ineription was plac- 
ed in the mindra.by Goopta, the grandson of Bhat Gan es war, lord 0 / the lords 
0/ verse of Moondal, and son of Hur-goopta: this writing was oomposed, In 
the presence of Sri Doorgangul Raja, to whom, salutation ! that forehead 
alone is fair which bows to the gods, to a tutor, and to woman ! Engraved by 
Oluk the stone, -cuttor. 

On this curious inscription we may bestow a few remarks. It appears 
to mo that the wild legion of thn creation of this Khetri, from the blood of 
Baraha, represented as a danoo, or demon in disguise, is another fiction to 
veil the admission of some northern raoe into the great Hindu family. The 
name of Baraha as an ancient Indo-Soythic tribe, is fortunately preserved 
in the annals of Jessulmer, which state, nt the early periods of the Yadu- 
JBhatti history, oppoiod their entrance into India ; while both Takshao (or 
Tak) and Kyuk are names of Tatar origin, the former signifying ‘the snake,’ 
the latter ‘the heavens.’ Tho whole of this region hoars evidence of a raoe 
whose religion was ophite, who.bore.the epithet of Takshao as the name of 
the tribo, and whoso inscriptions in this same nail-headed character are found 
all over central an 1 western India. If we combine this with all that we 
have already said regarding Raja Hoon of Bhadraoti, and Ungutsi the Hun, 
who served the Rfina of Oheetore at this precise period, f when an irruption 
is recorded from contral Asia, we are forced to the conclusion, that this ins- 
cription (besides many others), is a memorial of Scythic or Tatar prince, 
who, as well as the Gcte prince of Salpoor, t was grafted upon Hindu stock. 

The inscription next in point of antiquity was from the Jain temple in 
the modern town. It was dated the 3 d of Jeyt, S. 1103 (A.D 1047), but 
reoorded only the name of a visitor to the shrine. 

Near the dam of the Or-sayur, there was a vast number of funeral 
memorials, termed nism, of the Jain priesthood. One is dated ‘ the 3 d of 


* Th© allusion to this affords another instance of fcho presumption of the priests, who corn 
mllol the god# to attend tho saoritfoial rites, and henoo India could not visit his consort 

Ittdrani. , r * ^ 

t Soe Vol. 1, p. 181. 

X inscription, Yol, p> 677. 
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Magh, S. 1066 (A.D. 1010), on which day ?rimuntDeo, Chela, or disciple,' 
of Acharya Srimant Dewo, left this world.” The bust of the acharya, or 
doctor, is in a studious posture, the book laying open upon the thocni or 
cross, which forms a reading-desk, ofton the only sign on the nisea to mark 
a Jam place of sepulture. 

The adjoining one contained the name of JDcvindra Acharya j the 
date S. 1180. 

Another was of “Komar-deo, the pundea or priest of the race of 
Koomad Chandra Acharya, who finished his career on Thursday ( goorbar ) 
the Mool nekshitra of S, 1 289.” 

There were many others, bat as, like these, thoy continued no historical 
data s, they were not transcribed. 

Naraynpoor 13tA December, eleven miles. — Marched at daybreak, and 
about a coss north of the city ascended the natural boundary of Harouti and 
Mahva ; at the point of ascent was Gondore, formerly in the appanage of 
the Ghatti-Rao ( lord of the pass), one of the legendary heroes of past days; 
and half a coss further was the point of descent into the Antri, or ‘valley,’ 
through which our course lay duo north. In front, to the north-west, Gag- 
rown, on the opposite range, was just visible through the gloom ; while the 
yet more ancient Mhow, the first capital of the Kheechies, was pointed out 
five cos3 to the eastward. I felt most anxious to visit this city, celebrated in 
the traditions of Central India, and containing in itself and all around much 
that was worthy of notice. But time pressed ; so we continued our routo 
over the path trodden by the army of Alla-o-din when he besieged Achildas 
in Gagrown. The valley Was full three miles wide, the soil fertile, and the 
scenery highly picturesque. The forest on each side echoed with the screams 
of the peacock, the calls of the partridge, and the note of the jungle cook, 
who was crowing his matins as the sun gladdened his retreat. It was this 
antri , or valley, that the Regent selected for his chaoni, or fixed ©amp, 
which he has resided for the last thirty years. It had at length attained the' 
importance of a town, having spacious streets and well-built houses, and the 
material for a circumvallation were npidly accumulating ; but there is a 
little chance of his living to see it finished. The site is admirably chosen, 
upon the banks of the Ajmar, and midway betwoen the oastle of Gagrown 
and Jh&lrapatun. A short distance to the west of the Regent’s camp, is the 
Pindarri-ca- chaoni, where the sons of Kurreem Khan, the chief loader of 
those hordes, resided ; for in those days of strife, the old Regent would have 
allied himself with Satan, if ho'had led a horde of plunderers. I was great- 
ly amused to see in this camp, also assuming a premanent shape, the com-* 
mencomont of an eedga, or ‘ place of prayer;’ for the villains, while they 
robbed and murdered even defenceless woman, prayed five times a day !' 

. We crossed the confluent streams of the Aou and Ajmar, which, flowing 
through the plains of Malwa, havo forced their Way through the exterior 
©ham into the antri of Gagrown, pass under its wsstem face,, dividing it 
*QIU the town,_ and then join the Caly Sinde, 
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__ Jhalra-Patun 

ii' Ruins of Chandrabhaga 


Until you approach closo to Gagrown, its town and castle appear united and 
present a bold and striking object ; and it is only on mounting the ridge 
that one perceives tho strength of this position, the rock being soarped by 
the action of tho waters to an immense height. The ascent to the summit 
ot the ridge' was so gradual that our surprise was complete, when, casting 1 
our oye north, wo saw the Oaly Sindo sweeping along the northern face ot 
both fort and town, whence it turns duo north, ploughing its serpentine pas- 
sage, at a depth of full two hundred feet below the level of the valley, 
through throo distant ranges, each chasm or opening appearing in this bold 
perspective like a huge portal, whence the river gains the yielding plains of 
Hnrouti. As wo passed under the town, we were saluted by a discharge 
from all tho ordnanoo on its ramparts, and the governor, who had advanced 
to meet us at tho express desire of his master, invited us in ; but though 
strongly pressed, and equally desirous to see a place of such celebrity, I 
would not mako myself acquainted with tho secrets of this chief stronghold 
of tho Regont. On whichever side an enemy might approach it, he v'ould 
have to tako tho bull by tho horns. It was only by polluting the waters 
with tho blood of tho sacred kino, that Alla, ‘the sanguinary’ (k hoom\ took 
it about fire, centuries ago from the valiant Kheechie, Aekildas, an account 
<>( whoso family would lie hero out of place. Independent of ancient asso- 
ciations, there is a wild grandeur about Gagrown, which makes it well wor- 
thy of a visit, and tho viows from the north must be still finer than from the 
point whonoo wo beheld it. 

Wn passed over tho ridge at the extremity of the town, and descended 
into another o<nlri t up which we journiod nearly due west until We reached 
our camp at Naraynpoor. The valley was from four to six hundred yards 
in breadth, and in tho highest state of cultivation * to preserve which, and, at 
tho samo time to scouro the gamo, the Regent, at an immense expense, has 
out doop trenoos at tho skirt of the hills on each side, over which neither 
door nor hog can pass, while tho forest that crown the hills to their summit 
»re also impervious even to wild beasts. We passed various small canton. 
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ments/where the Regent could collect the best part of his army* some even 
on the' summit of the ridge. At all of these are wells, and reservoirs 
termed po. 

Mokuudnrm , December 1 4<th } ten miles. — At daybreak, commenced our 
march up the valley, and midway between Naraynpoor and the durra 7 reach- 
ed the ruined castle of Ghatti, so called from its being erected on the sum- 
mit of the ridge commmding an outlet of the valley. Partly from the gra- 
dual ascent of the valley, and from the depression of the ndge, we formed 
rather a mean opinion of the pass {ghatti) 7 but this feeling was soon lost 
when we attained the crest, and found ourselves on a scraped rock of some 
hundred feet in elevation, commending a view over all the plains of Malwa, 
while at our feet was a continuation of the antri of the Amjar, which we ob- 
served gliding through the deep woods the Regent has allowed to remain at 
the entrances of these valleys. 

Tradition is eloquent on the deeds of the * Lords of the Pass/ both of 
the Kheechie and Hara, and they point out the impression of Mchraj Khee- 
chie’s charger, as he sprang upon the Islimate invaders. There are many 
cenotaphs to the memory of the slain, and several small shrines to Siva and 
his consort, in one of which I found an inscription not only recording the 
name of Mehraj, but the curious fact that four generations were present at 
the consecration of one to Siva. It ran thus .• u In S. 1657 and Saca 1522, 
in that particular year called S omya, the sun in the south, the season of 
cold, in the happy month Asoj, the dark half thereof, on Sunday, and the 
thirty six the gurrie ; in such a happy moment, the Kheechie of Chohau race, 
Maharaj Sri Rawut Nursingdeo, and his son Sri Rawut Mehraj, and hi* son 
Sri Chundersen, and his son Kalian-das, erected this seo-ali (house of Siva): 
may they be fortunate ! Written by Jcy Serman, and engraved by Kumma, 
in the presence of the priest Kistma, the son of Mohes.” 

We shall pass over the endless tales of the many heroes who fell in its 
defence, to the last of any note — Goman Sing, a descendant of Sawnnt Hara 
The anecdote I am about to insert relates to tho time when Rao Doorjun 
Sal was prince of Kotah, and the post of Foujdar was hold by a Rahtore 
Rajpoot, Jcy Sing of Gagorm. Through the influence of this loujdar, Go- 
man was deprived of the honour of defending the pass, and his estate 
sequestrated. He was proceeding homeward with a heavy heart from the 
presence of his sovereign, when he met the foujdar with his train* It was 
dark, and a totch-bearer preceded him, whom Goman dashed to the earth, 
and with his iron lance transfixed the Rahtore to his palki. Making for the 
gate, he said it was the Rao’s order that none should pass until his return. 
As soon as he gained his estate, he proceeded with his family and effects 
to Oodipoor, and found sima with the Rana, who gave him an estate for the 
support of himself and his followers. There he remained until Kotnh was 
besieged by Raja Esuri Sing of Jeypoor, when he obtained the Rana’s leave 
to fly to its defence. Passing over the Pathar, he made for Kotah, but it was 
invested on every side. Determined to reach it or perish, he ordered his 
nakarra to beat, and advanced through the heart of the enemy*s camp* 
The Jeypoor prince asked who had the audacity to beat close to his quarters, 
and being told “the Rawut of the Pass, from Oodipoor/* he expressed a wish 
to see the man, of whom he had heard his father say, he had, unarmed, slain 
a tiger. The Hara obeyed the summons, but would only enter the Presence 
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in the midst of his band. He was courteously received and offered large 
estates in Jeypoor ; the Raja remarking, that Goman Sing was only going 
to his doom, since “in the space of eating a pan , he (Esuri Sing) would be 
master of Kotah Losing all patience, Goman said, “ take my salaam and 
my defiance, Maharaj; the heads of twenty thousand Haras are with Kofcah,’* 
He was permitted to pass the batteries unmolested, and on reaching the 
river, he called aloud, “ the Ghatta Rawut wants a boat,” to conduct him to 
his sovereign, whom he found seated behind the walls encouraging the de- 
fence, At that very moment, a report was brought that a breach was nearly 
effected at a particular point ; and scarcely had the prince applauded hie 
swamdherma, than, making his bow, Goman marched his followers to the 
breach, and “ there planted his lance.” Such were the Haras of past days; 
but the descendants of the ‘ Rawut of the Pass 3 are nowin penury, de- 
prived of their lands, and hard pressed to find a livelihood. 

We continued Our march from this Pass, often moistened with Rajpoot 
blood, and reached the Durra, outside of which we found the old Regent en- 
camped, and whence we issued on our tour just three weeks ago. It was by 
mere accident that, some distance up the valley, ( a continuation of that we 
had just quiUed), we heard of some ruins, termed the “Chaori of Bheem** 
one of the most striking remains of art I had yet met with. It is* the frag- 
ment only of a quadrangular pile, of which little now remains, the materials 
having been used by one of the Kotah princes, in erecting a small palace to 
a Bhilni concubine. The columns possess great oiiginality, and appear to be 
the connecting link of Hindu and Egyptain architecture.* Not far from th« 
Chaori where, according to local traditions, the Pandu Bheem celebrated hip 
nuptials, are two columns, standing without relation to any other edifice ; but 
in the lapse of ages the fragments appertaining to them have been covered 
with earth or jungle. At every step we found joojarhs, or funeral stones; 
and as this ‘‘Pass of Mokuud” must, as the chief outlet between the Dekhan 
and northern India, have been a celebrated spot, h is not unlikely that in 
remote ages some city was built within its natural ramparts. Throughout 
this town, we found many traces of the beneficent but simple legislation of 
the Hara princes ; and when the Regent set up his pillar, prohibiting chiefly 
inis own violence, he had abundant formulas to appeal to. We have already 
alluded to this circumstance in the sketch of his biography, and we may he?e 
insert a free translation of the ordinance we found engraved in the Pas$, 
and which is recorded throughout Harouti. 

“ Maharaj Maharao-ji Kishore Sing, ordaining 1 To all the merchants 
{ mahajine ), traders, cultivators, and every tribe inhabiting Mokuudurra. At 
this time, be full of confidence ; trade, traffic, exchange, borrow, cul- 
tivate, and be prosperous j for all dind (contribution) Is abolished by the Duy- 
bai\ Crimes will be punished according to their magnitude. All officers of 
trust, Patels, Patwarris, Sasurris (night-guards), and raootsuddies (scribes), 
will be rewarded for good services, and for evil. None of them shall be guilty 
of exactions from merchants or others; this is a law sworn to by all tfiau is 
aaored to Hindu or Mooslem. Ordained from the royal mouth, and by com- 
mand of Nanah-ji (grandsire ) Zalim Sing, and, uncle Madhu Sing. Asoj thp 
1 0th, Monday S. 1877 (A. D. 1821 )» 

* See the frontispieoe, which, however, X regret^ to say, furnishes hut an fmperfect copy 
•f the original dipwmg. 
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Saving halted a few days, we returned toJKotah by the towns of 
Ptiohpahar and Anundpoor ; both large and thriviug, situated upon the 
banks of fine pieces of water. Madhu Sing, at the head of a splendid 
cavalcade, with six field-pieces, advanced a couple of miles to conduct me 
to my old residence, the garden-house, east; of the town. During the six 
weeks that we remained here to watch the result of the measures elsewhere 
described, we endeavoured to find amusement in various ways, to divert us 
from brooding upon the cholera which was raging around us. This season 
attracts flocks of wild geese to prey upon the young corn, and we had tho 
double pleasure of shooting and eating them. Occasionally, we had a shot 
at a deer, or hunted them down with the Regent’s cheetrs ^hunting-leopards) 
or with the dogs ran down jackals, foxes, or hares. There was a rumna for 
wild hogs about five miles from our abode, and a delightful summer-rotreat 
in the midst of a fine sheet of water. The animals were so tame, from 
the custom of feeding them, that it was almost unsportsmanlike to shoot 
at them. On one occasion, the Maharao prepared an excursion upon the 
water, in which I was not well enough to join. Numerous shekarrie, or 
‘hunters/ proceeded up either bank to rouse tho biars or tigers that find 
cover there, when the party from the boats shot at them as they passed. 
Partly for the purpose of enjoying this sport, and partly to soo the fortrees 
of Ekailgurh, six miles south of the city, we afterwards made another 
excursion, which, though not unattended by danger, afforded a good deal 
of merriment. The river here is confined by perpendicular rooks, full throe 
hundred feet in height ; and amidst the debrie, those wild animals find 
shelter. As the Bide on which we were did not promise much sport, wo 
determined to cross the stream* and finding a quantity of timber suited to 
the purpose, we set to work to construct a raft ; but had only pushed a few 
paces from the shore when we began to sink, and were compelled to make a 
Jonas of the doctor, though we afterwards sent the vessel back for him, and 
in due time landed all our party and appendages. Being furnished with 
huntsmen by the Regent, who knew the lairs of the animals, wo despatched 
them up the stream, taking post ourselves behind some masses of rock in the 
only path by which they could advance. We had been seated about half an 
hour, when the shouts of the hunters were heard, and scon a huge bear, his 
muzzle grey from age, came slowly trotting up the pathway. Being unable 
to repress the mirth of Captain Waugh and tho doctor, who were conning 
over the events of the morning, just before he camo in sight, I had quitted 
them, and was tryiug to gain a point of security a little remote irom them ; 
but before I could attain it, they had both fired and missed, and Bruin came 
at a full gallop towards me. When within ten paces, X fired and hit him 
in the flank $ he fell, but almost instantly recovered, and charged me open* 
mouthed, when one of my domestics boldly attacked him with a hog-$i>ear 
and saved me from a hug. Between the spear and the shot, ho w«*nt flounder- 
ing off, and was lost in the crevices of the rock. On our return, we passed 
the day amidst the ruins of Ekailgurh, an enormous pile of stones without 
cement j in all probability, a fortress of some of tho aboriginal Bhils, Both 
crests of the mountain are covered with jungle, affording abundant sport to 
.the princes of Kotah. There is a spot of some celebrity a few coss to the 
^oqtb^of this, called Gypoor-Mahadeo, where there is a cascade from a 
stream thal? falls into a the Ohumbul, whose banks are said to be hero up- 
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wards of six hundred feet in height. There nre few men* remarkably 'spots 
in India than the course of the river from Kofcah to Bbynsror, where both 
tho naturalist ami the painter might find ample employment. 2 

] sent scouts in all directions to seek lor inscriptions ] some of which 
are in an unknown character. One of tho most interesting, brought front 
K unswab, of a Jit prince, has been given in the first volume of this work. 


CHAPTER XIV. * 


Visit to \fyiud. — Definition of tho nor vila condition termed bussie. B ijolli. — ! 
Inscriptions. -Ancient history of BijolU . — tividendee that tho Ghohans 
wrestl'd the throne of Delhi front tho Tuars t — Jain temples. — 'Inscrip- 
tion*.— SivUe temples.— Prodigious extent of ruins. The JSijiolli chief — 
Ilis daughter a Saw. — Mynal , or M ahnal. Its picturesque site.— Records 
of Prilhwiraj , the Chohan . — Inscriptions.— 'Synchronism in an enigmatic - 
al date. — March to Bey goo. B nmaoda. the castle of Aloo Bara. — Legend 
of that e hief — Imprecation of the virgin Suti. — Recollections of the Ba- 
ras still associated with their ancient traditions. — Quit Bumaoda and 
arrive at Bnjyoo. 

In February, recommenced my march for Oodipoor, and having halted 
a few days at Boondi, and found all there as my heart could wish, I resumed., 
tho march across tho Pathar, determined to put into execution my wish of 
visiting Myunl. About, ten miles north, on this side of it, I halted at Bijolli, 
one of the principal fiefs of Me war, hold by a chief of the Pramar tribe, with 
tho title of Kao. This family, originally Rjios of Jugnair, near Biana* c&me? 
into Mo war in tho time of tho great Umr Sing, with all his bussie, upwards of 
two centurion ago ; the Raua having married the daughter of Rao Ai?oca, tot 
whom he asdguod an estato worth five lakh* annually* I have elsewhere’ 
(VbJ# I p< 96) explained the moaning of a term which embraces biAddgS 
amongst its synonyms* though it is the lightest species of slavery. RuSsis, 
or properly vast, means a ‘settler/ an ‘inhabitant’, from ms, a ‘habitations 
and vamaf to inhabit’, lut it does not distinguish between free settlors and 
compulsory labourers; but wheresoever the phrase xs used in Rajwarta, it may 
bo assumed l,o imply the latter. Still, strange to say, the conditions includes 
none of the atwS'Orins of slavery: there is no task-duty of any kind, nOVis 
tho individual a> countable for bis labour to any one: he pays the usual taxes 
axid tho only tie upon him appears to be that of a compulsory resident In hig 
va$ and tho epithet, which is in itself a fetter upon the mind cm? tfbfe 
of BijolU. ^ # • 

Biji'olli ( Viji/avalli) tands Amidst the ruins with which this dofi&yndlj 
or highland, is crowded. From the numerous inscriptions we here found/ 
we have to choso, fox* ancient name, between Ahaichpur and Mofakufo ; the 
latter is still applied, though tho former appears only on the recording stohe* 
This western forntier teems with tradition of the Ohdhans, and seeing to hate* 
been a dependency of Ajtnere, as those inscriptions contain many Celebrated 
names of that dynasty, as Beesildeo^ Someswar, Britbwiraj ; and chiefly re* 
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cord tie tnatrkl virtues and piety of Iron-Raj of Morakuro, and ins offsprigfl 
Bahir-raj and Koontpal, who appear cotomporary with thoir paramount 
prince and relative, Prithwiraj, king of Delhi and Ajmere. 

One inscription records the actions of the dynasty of Cheetore, and they 
are so intermingled as to render it almost impossible to separate the Gehlote* 
from the Chohans. It begins with an invocation to * Sacambhari J inunie 
Mata , the mother of births, guardian of the races (, tacam ), and of mighty 
castles ( doorga ), hills, and ruins, the Protectress/’ Having mentioned the 
names of nine Chohans (of Yachgotra), it flies off to Sriraad Bappa-Raj, 
Vindhya Nirpati, or, ‘Barppa, sovereign of the Vindhya Hills,’ the founder of 
the Ran as of Me war ; but the names that follow do not belong to his dynasty, 
which leads me to imagine that the Chohans of Oopermal were vassals of 
Oheetore at the early period. Since antiquarian disquisitions, however, would 
be out of place here, we shall only give the concluding portion. It is of Koont- 
pal, the grandson of Iron-raj, “who destroyed Jawulapur, and the fame of 
whose exploit at the capture of Delhi is engraved on the gate of BalabhL 
His elder brother’s son was Prithwiraj, who amassed a purl of gold, which he 
gave in charity, and built in Morakuro a temple to Parswanath. Having obtain- 
ed the regal dignity, through Someswar, he was thenco called Someswar , for 
the sake of whose soul this mindra was erected, and the village of Rewana on 
the Rewa, bestowed for its support. — S # 122G ( A. D. 1170 ).” This ap- 
pears completely to set at rest the question whether the Chohans wrested by 
force the throne of Delhi from the Tuars ; and it is singular, that from the 
most remote part of the dominion of this illustrious line, wo should have a 
confirmation of the fact asserted by their great bard^Chund. The inscrip- 
tions at A.si (Hansi), and on the column of Delhi, were all written about the 
same period as this (see p. 403). But the appeal made to “the gate of 
Balabhi/* the ancient capital of the Gehlotes in Saurasbtra, is the most 
singular part of it, and will only admit of one construction, namely, that 
when (Prithwiraj revenged the death of his father, Someswar, who was slain 
in battle by the prince of Saurashtra and Guzzerat, Koontpal must have 
availed himself of that opportunity to appropriate the share; he had in the 
capture of Delhi. Chund informs us he made a*conquest of the ' whole of 
Guzzert from Bhola Bheem. J ~ 

iur 6 k ftve a * 30 ^ w0 °fcher unimportant pieces of information : first, 
that Morakuro was an ancient name of Bijoili ; and next, that the Chohan 
prince was a disciple of the Jains, which, according to Chund, was not un- 
common, as he tells us that he banished his son ^arungdeo from Ajmere, for 
attaching himself to the doctrines of the Budhists. 

Morakuro, about half a mile east of Bijoili, is now in ruins ; but there 
are remains of a k oU or castle, a palace called the Fo c/«oki, and no less 
than five temples to Parswanath, the twenty third of the Jain pontiffs all of 
considerable magnitude and elaborate architectural details, though not to be 
compared with Barolli. Indeed, it is every where apparent, that thoro is no 
thing classical m design or execution in the architecture of India posterior to 
the eleventh century. One of my scribes, who has a talent for design is 
delineating with his reed (Culm) these stupendous piles, while my old Jain own 
** “J? work what the least curious part of the antiquities 

Q L Bl}0 fk W «° ™ cr ^ tl0ns out ™ fche rock ; one of the Chohan race, the 
other of the oameft Puran , appertaining to his own oreed, the Jain. It it 
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fifteen feet long by five in breadth, and has fifty-two lines,* The ojher is 
eleven feet six inches by three feet six, and contains thirty-one lines • so that 
the old gentleman has ample occupation. A stream runs amidst the ruins, 
called the Mundagni (fire- extin gushing); and there is a coond, or fountain, 
close to the temples of Parswa, with the remains of two noble reservoirs. All 
these robes indicate that the Jains were of the D igumber sect. The genea- 
logy is within the k cte> or precincts of the old castle. 

There are likewise three temples dedicated to Siva, of still greater 
magnitude, nearer to the town, but without inscriptions ; though one in an 
adjoiniug coorcd, called the Rewati, records the piety of the Gohil chief Rahil, 
who had bestowed ** a patch of land in the Antri” defining minutely \i£ 
limits, and inviting others (not ineffectually, as is proved by other bequests), 
in the premable to his gift, to follow his example by the declaration that 
a whoever bathes in the Rewati fountain will be beloved by her lord, and 
have a numerous progeny.” 

The modern castle of Bijolli is constructed entirely out of the ruins of 
the old shrines of Morakuro, and gods and demons are huddled promiscuous- 
ly together. This is vory common, as we have repeatedly noticed ; nor can 
any thing better evince that the Hindu attaches no abstract virtue to the 
material object or idol, but regards it merely as a type of some power or 
quality which he wishes to propitiate. On the desecration of the receptacle, 
the idol becomes again, in his estimation, a mere stone, and is used as such 
without scruple. All around, for several miles, are seen the wrecks of past 
days. At Dorowlcc, about four miles south, is an inscription dated S. 900 
(A. I). 844 ), but it is unimportant ; and again, at Telsooah, two miles far- 
ther south, arc four mundirs, a coonci, and a lorun , or triumphal arch, but no 
inscription* At Jarowla, about six miles distant, there are no less than seven. 
mundire and a coond — a mere heap of ruins. At Ambaghati, one of the 
passes of descent from the table-land into the plain, there are the remains of an 
ancient castlo and a shrine, and I have the names of four or five other places, 
all within five miles of Bijolli, each having two and three temples in ruins. 
Tradition does not aamo the destroyer, butas it evidently was not Time, we. 
may, without hesitation, divide the opprobrium between those great- icono- 
clasts, the Ghori king AUa, and the Mogul Arungzebe, the first of whom is 
never named without the addition of \uiooni 9 i the ^ sanguinary,* whilst the 
other is known as Kal m jwyiun > the demon- foe of Chriahna. 

The Bijollia chief is greatly reduced, though his estates, if cultivated, 
would yield fifty thousand rupees annually ; but ho carnot create more txzri, 
unloss he could animate the prostrate forms which lie scattered around him. 
It was his daughter who was married to prince TJmra, and who, though only 
seventeen, withstood all solicitation to save her from the pyre on his dehdsfc.t 
I made use of the strongest arguments, through her uncle, then at Oompoof. 
promising to use my influence to increase his estate, and doubtless his 
poverty reinforced his inclination*; but all was in vain J he determined to 
expiate the sms of her lord.” Having remained two or three days, we 


* I have uuvm* had Umo U> Isarn flu* pur pint of this inscription, but hold it, 
with fc hXot Xr«! attho Korviee of those' who dosiro to expound For with- 

out my old </wrw, l am like ft whip without holm or compass (as 4 OUuad Would say) iu plough* 

1 B« tuo ocouk of Royal Arfatfc society, Vol. I*. 162. 
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continued our journey in quest of the antique and the picturesque, and 
found loth 

$fynal February 21 Lh . — It is fortunate that the pencil can here pour- 
tray what transcends the power of the pen ; to it wc shall, therefore, leave 
the arcfcitecural wonders of Mahanal, and succinctly describe its site. 'It 
is difficult to conceive what could have induced the princely races of Chee- 
tore or Ajmere to select such a spot as an appanage for the cadets of their 
families, which in summer must be a furnace, owing to the reflexion of the 
sun’s rays from the rook : tradition, indeed, assorts that it is to the love of 
the sublime alone we are indebted for these singular structures. The name 
is derived from the position Maha-nal f ‘the great chasm/ or cleft in the 
western face of the Pathar, presenting an abyss of about four hundred feet 
in depth, over which, at a sharp re-entering angle, falls a cascade, and 
though now but a rill, it must be a magnificent object in the rainy season. 
Within this dell it would be* death to enter : gthomy as Erebus, crowded 
with majestic foliage entangled by the twisted boughs of the amervelc t, and, 
affording covert to all description of the inhabitants, quadruped and feathered 
pf the forest. On the very brink of the precipice, overhang ing the abyss, 
is the group of mixed temples and dwellings, which bear the name of 
Prithwiraj while those on the opposite side are distinguished by that of 
Samarsi of Cheetore, the brother-in-law of the Ohohan emperor of Delhi 
and Ajiaere, whose wife, Pritha-Bae, has been immortalized by ChUnd, 
with her hushmd and brother. Here, the grand cleft between them, 
these two last bulwarks of the Rajpoot races were accustomed to meet with 
their families, and pass days of affectionate intercourse, in which tio doubt 
the political condition of India was a prominent topic of discussion. If we 
may believe, and we have no reason to distrust, the testimony of Chund, 
had Prithwiraj listened to the counsel of the Ulysses of the Hindus, (in 
which light Samarsi was regarded by friend and foe), the Islamite never 
would have been lord of Hindusthan. But the indomitable courage and 
enthusiastic enterprize of Prithwiraj sunk them all ; and when neither 
wisdom noy valour could save him from destruction, the heroic prince of 
Cheetore was foremost to court it. Both fell on the banks of the Caggar, 
amidst heroes of every tube in Rajpootana, It was indeed to them, as the 
bard justly terms it, pvalaya , the day of universal doom ; and the last field 
maintained for tht*ir national independence. To mo, who have poured over 
tliQir poetic legends, and imbibed all those sympathies which none can avoid 
who study the Rajpoot character, there was a melancholy charm in the solemn 
ruins of Mynah It was a season, too, when every thing conspired to nourish 
this feeling , trees which were crowded about these relics of departed glory, 
appearing by their leafless bouphs and Jugubiious aspect to join in the univer- 
sal mournh g. 

We found many inscriptions at Mahanal, and of one I shall here insert a 
free translation, as it may be applied hereafter to the correction of the chrono* 
logy of the Hnr^s, of which race it contains a memorial- 
a \ * a PW' a7la * [the fulfillor of our desires] the cida-devi'f [tutelary 
gqqdess] the race, by whose favour hidden treasures arc revealed, and 

t Am Ijtoially, ‘Hop*.. 

t Qo<lcl$sS ot fcho > ue, pronounced 
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through whoso power many Chohan kings have ruled the earth, of yvhich 
race was T&haonvdhun ,t who in the field of strife attained the* desires of 
viofcoy. Of his race was the tribe of Hara, of which was Koolun ,§ of illustri- 
ous and pure descent in both races j whose fame was fair as the rays of the 
moon. From him was Jypal t \\ who obtained the fruits of the good works 
of his former existence in the present garb of royalty; and whose 
subjects prayed they might never know another sovereign. From him was 
Devaraj/T the lord of the land, who gave whatever was desired and whose 
wish was to render mankind happy. He delighted in the dance and the song. 
His son was Ilur-raj ,#* whose frame was a pieoc of fire ; who, in the field of 
battle, conquered renown from tho princes of the [ bfiom-eswar ] , and dragged 
the spoils of victory from thoir pinnacled abodes 

“From him were the lords of Bumaoda,* whose land yielded to them 
its fruits. From Dcva-raj was ]lit-pal,f who made the rebellious bow the 
head, or trod them under foot, as did Capila the sons of Sagara. From him 
was Kelhan , tbs chief of his tribe, whose son Koontnl resembled Dhennaraj ; 
fie had a younger brother, called Deda. Of his wife, Rajuldem, a son was 
born to Koontul, fair as the offspring 6f the oceafn4 Ho was named Maha- 
deva. lie was [in wisdom] fathomless as the sea, and in hatttle immovable' 
as Soomoru ; in gifts he was the Ocdpa vriesha of Indra. He laid, fchef dust 
raised by the hoofs of hostile steeds, by the blood of his foe. The swbrd’grasp- 
cd in his extended arm dazzled the eye of his enemy, as when uplifted o*'er 
tho head of Umi Shah he rescued the Lord of Medpat, and dragged Kaitah 
from his grasp, as is Chandra frorh Rahoo.§ He trod the SbOIfcan’s army 
under foot, as doos the ox the corn ; ev6n aa did the Danoos (demons) chum 
tho ocean, so did Mahadeva the field of strife, seizing the gem (rutna) of 
victory from the son of the King, and bestowing it on Kaifcah, the lord of 

X ‘Tho wealth of tho ko;' such are tho metaphorical appellations amongst the Raj- 
IO tf. 

§ Thin is tho prince Who crawled to XCodarnath (sne p, 409), and son of JRainsi, the 
o nigr&tti \ ro <?o from Asor, nho is perhaps horo designated as ‘tho wealth of the bee/ This 
was in B. m% or A.D. 1207, 

H pal (' fosterer of victory ’) must bo tho prineo familiarly called “Bango” in the annals 
(p* 4X0), and not tho grandson but the son of Kcolun — there said to have taken Myal of 
Walt anal, , t 

' f I)ewa is the sort of Bango (p. 410), and founder of Boondi, in S. 1398, or A.D. 1842. 

A ** Ifttr-raj* older son of Do a a, became lord of Bumaoda, by tho abdication of hid father^ 
who thenceforth resided at his conquest at Bona i^-Soe p. 412. 

* Tlur-rnj had twelov sons ; tho oldest of whom, the celebrated Aloo Hara, succeded to 
Bumaoda. Boo note, p. 410. 

t Horn wiMjuit. the direct lino of descent, going back to Down. Rit-pal in all proba- 
bility, was the offspring of one of tho twelvoaons of Hur-raj, having Myualasaiief of 
Bumaodo. , ' . 

fin tho ( rigiaal, "fair as Ohanterma (the jpooah the offspring of ftaimdra ((she ojotowi)/* 
hi Hindu mythology* tho moon is a male divinity, and son of the ocean, which supplies a 
favourite metaphor to the Rwdur.^-the sea expanding with delight at the sight of his child, 
demoting tho obb and flow of the waters. 

$ This Umi Mhalt emt only bo tho Fathan emperor Hnmhyon, who enjoyed a short and 
infamous colobilty; and Mali adco, tho Ilaraprmco of Mahanab who takes the credit of 
rwcmUig prince Kaitsi, must havo boon one of the gr< a* feudatories, perhaps generalissimo of 
Mow r ( Urtliiat). It will ho pica-lug to tho lovers of legendary lore to learn, from a singular 
tale* Widen wo shall relate- when Wo got to Bumaoda, that if on orie occasion he owed his 
rescue to the Kara, the la*fc on another took tho life he gave j and as it is said he abdicated 
in favour of bin son Deorjim, whom ho oonstituod .Tiva-raj, or king (raj), while he was yet in 
Ufe (Jioa), it in not unlilcnly that., in nrdor to atone for the crime of treason to his sovereign 
lovd, h® abandoned thv genii of Mynah 
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men. . From the centre even to the skirts of. 'space, did the fame of hissa too ns 
extend, pure as curdled milk. He had a son, Doorjun, on whom he bestowed 
the title of Jiva-rajll (Jeojraj), who had two brothers, Soobutsal anct 
Cumhhucarna.^ 

“Here, at Mahanal, the lord of the land, Mahadeva, made a mindra , in 
whose variously-sculptured wall this treasure [the inscribed tablet] is conceal* 
ed, This (the temple) is an epitome of the universe, whose pinnacle (stkra), 
sparkles like a gem. The mind of Mahadeva is bent on devotion in Mahanal, 
the emblem of Kylas, where the Brahmins perform varied rites. While the 
science of arms endures, may the renown of Mahadeva never perish $* and 
until Ganges ceases to flow, and Soomeru to be immovable, may this memorial 
of Mahadeva, abide fixed at Mahanal. This invocation to Mahadeva was made 
by Mahadeva, and by the Brainin Dhuneswar, the dwellerin Chutturkote 
(Oheetore), was this prashishta composed : 

Arga , ffoon, Chandra , ln$u. 

“The month of Bysak ( soodi ), the seventh. By Viradhwul. the architect 
{&Upf) 9 learned in the works of architecture ( sipa-sastra ), was this temple 
erected.* 

The cryptographic date, contained in. the above four words, is not the 
least curious part of this inscription, to which I didjnot even look when 
composing the Boondi annuls, and which is another of theimany powerful 
proofs of the general fidelity of their poetic chronicles. 

Arga is the sun, and denotes the number 12 j Goon is the three principal 
passions of the mind ; and Chandra and Indu each stand for one : thus, 

Arga, Goon , Chandra , Indu. 

12 . 3 - 1 . 1 . 

and this “concealed ( goopta ) treasure” alluded to in the inscription, must be 
read backwards . But either my expounder, or the silpi , was out, and had 
I not found S. 1446 in a corner, we should never have known the value of 
this treasure. Many inscriptions are useless from their dates being thus 
enigmatically expressed j and I subjoin, in a note, a few of the magic runes, 
which may aid others to decipher them.f 

I was more successful in another inscription of Irno or ^Arnodeva (fam, 
Arndeo), who appears to have held the entire Oopermal as a fiel of Ajmere, 
and who is conspicuous in the Bijolli inscription. Of this suffice it to say, 


|| Here it is distinctly avowed that Mahadeva, having constituted his son Jirra-raj. passed 
his days in devotion in the temple he had founded, * 

T Pronounced KooT&bkurun, ‘a ray of of the Qumbha,’ {the vessel emblematic of Ceres 
and elsewhere described. * 

* It appears he did not forget ho had boen a warrior. 


t Indu (the moon) X 

PuJcheo (the two fortnight) 2 

Netra (the three eyes of Siva) 3 

Veda (the four holy biolcs) 4 

Sow* (the five^arrovrs of Camdeo, or Cupid)..,,,. 5 
Best (the six^seasons, of two months each) Q 
Juludhee (the seven sei'S, or Samoodrajs).,, *7 

Bidh a 

jtfidfo(the nme planets)..,,.,., 9 

Dig (the ten corners of the globe)....,,.,,.. 10 

JR ooira (a name of Siva) . , IX 

Arga (the sun).,.,,.,,,,,,, ig 
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thfot it records his having “made the gateway to Mynal, otherwise termed 
the city of Som^war ;* and the date is. 

Anhui , Nund , Ind , Ind. 

3. 9. 1. 1. 

Anhui 'fire) stands for three, denoting the third eye of Mahadeva, whkh 
is eventually to cause pralaya, or destruction.’ jN*und stands for nine, or 
the no-nund of third ancient histories. Indu , the moon, (twice repeated’) is 
one, and the whole, read backwards, is S. 1193, °* A. D. 1137, 

In the mundur of Samarsi, we found the fragment of another inscrip- 
tion dated S. 12-2, and containing the eulogy of S&marai and Arnoraj, lord 
Of the name of “Prithwiraj, who destroyed barbarians” and concluding’ with 
Sawunt Sing, 

B eygoo, February . — We commenced our march at break of day, along 
the very crest of the Pathar ; but the thick woods through which lay our 
path did not allow us a peep at the plains of Medpat, until we reached the 
peak, where once stood the castle of Aioo Hara, But silent were the walls 
of Bumaoda; desolation was in the courts of Aloo Hara. We could trace, 
however, the plan of this famed residence of a hero, which consisted of an 
exterior and an interior castle, the latter being a hundred and seventy cubits 
by a hundred and twelve. There are the ruins of three Jain temples* to 
Siva, Hanuman, and Dhermaraja, the Hindu Minos j also three tanks, one 
of which was in excellent preservation. There are likewise the remains of 
one hall, culled the andJuari kotri , or Mark chamber/ perhaps that in which 
Aloo (according to tradition) locked up his nephew, he carried his feud into 
the desert. The site commands an extensive view of the plains of Mewar, 
and of the amoo yhati (pass), down the side of the mountain, to the valley 
of Beygoo. Beneath, on a ledge of rock, guarding the ascent, was the 
gigantic statue of ‘Jogini Mata/ placed on the very verge of the precipice,, 
and overlooking one of the noblest prospect in nature. The hill here forms 
a reentering angle of considerable depth, the sides scarped, lofty and wooded 
to the base ; all the plain below is covered with lofty trees, over whose tops 
the parassiticam^rifa forms an umbrageous canopy, extending from rock to 
rock, and if its superfluous supports were removed, it would form a sylvan 
hall, whore twenty thousand men might assemble. 

Over this magnificent scenery, “our Queen of the Pass” looks grimly 
down $ but now there is neither foe to opposo, nor scion of Bumaoda to guard. 
1 could not learn exactly who had levelled the castle of Aloo Hara, although 
it would appear to have been the act of the lord paramount of Cheetore, on 
whose land it is situated ; it is now within the fief of Beygoo. We have al- 
ready given otte legend of Aloo ; another from the spot may not be unac- 
ceptable. 

In one of the twenty four oartles dependant on Bumaoda, resided Lallaji, 
a kinsman of Aloo. Ho had one daughter, in whose name he sent the coco- 
nut to his Iicgo-lord, the Rana of Cheetore; but the honour was declined. 
The family priest was returning across the antri , when he encountered the 
heir of Cheetore returning from the chaso, who, on learning the cause of the 
holy man’s grief, determined to remove it by taking the nuptial symbol him- 
self He dismissed the priest, telling him ho should soon appear to claim his 
bride. Accordingly, with an escort befitting the heir of Cheetore, and accom- 
panied by a bard thou on a visit to tho Rann, he set out for Bumaoda 
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Bheeemsen Bardai was a native of Benares, and happened to pass through 
Mewar on his way to Cuth Bhooj, at the very period when all “ the sons of 
rhyme” were under sentence of uxile from Mewar: a fate which we frequently 
find attending the fraternity in this country. The cause of this expatriation 
was as follows ; an image of the deity had been discovered in clearing ont 
the waters of the lake, of a form so exqisitetly beautiful as to enchant every 
eye. But the position of tho arms was singular : ono pointed upwards, 
another downwards, a third horizontally toward^ the observer. The hand- 
writing on the wall could not have more appalled the desnot of Babylon, than 
this footli of Chutterbjiooja, or ‘image of tho fourarmed god. 7 Tho pro- 
phetic seers were convened from all parts; but neither tho Bhats nor tho 
Charuns, nor even the cunning Brahmin, could interpret tho prodigy; until, 
at length, the bard of the Jharejas arrived and expounded the* riddle. He 
shewed that the finger pointing upwards imported fihqt there wks one Jtndra, 
lord of heaven ; and that downwards was directed to the sovereign of patal 
(hell); whilst that which pointed to the Rana indicated that he was lord of 
the central region (7ned-jpat) 3 which being geographically correct, his inter- 
pretation was approved, and met with such reward, that ho became tho pat- 
bardai , or chief bard to Harnir, who, at his intercession, recalled h s banished 
brethren, exacting in return for such favours that “ho would extend the palm 
to no mortal but himself.” This was the bard who accompanied the t heir of 
Cheetore to espouse the daughter of Bumaoda. The castle of tho Sara was 
thronged; the sound of miith and revelry rang through to castle halls, and 
the bards, who from all parts assembled to sing the glories of the Haras, wete 
loaded with gifts. Bheemsen could not withstand the offering made by' the 
lord of Pafchnr, a horse richly caparisontd, splendid clothes, and a huge, bag 
Of money : as the bard of the Haras (who told me the tale) remarked, “although 
he had more than enough, who can forget habit? Wo are beggars (manfftat) 
as well as poets by profession.” So, after many excuses, he allowed tho gift 
to be left ; but his sdul detested the sin of his eye, and resolving to expiate 
the crime, he buried his dagger in his heart. Cries rent the air $ “the sacred 
bard of Bheet'ore is slain 1” met the ear of its prince at tho very moment of 
hataili (junction of hands). He dropped the hand of his bride* and demand- 
ed vengeance. It was now the Haro’s turn t<> bo offended: to break off tho 
nuptials at.such a moment 'was redoubling the insult already offered by his 
father, and a course which not even tho bard's death could justify % Tho heir 
of Cheetore was conducted forthwith outside Bumaoda; but ho soon returned 
with the troops of Cheetore, and hostilities commenced where festivity so 
lately reigned. Falgoon approached, and the spring-hunt of the attaint 
could not be deferred, though foes were around. Lallaji, father of tho bride, 
went with a chosen band to slay a bonr to Gouri, in the plains of Tookorayo; 
but 'Kaitsi heard of it, and attacked them. Alike prepared for the fight or 
the feast, the Hara accepted tho unequal combit; and the father and lover 
of the bride rushed on each other spear in hand, and foil by mutual wounds. 
The pyres were prepared within the walls of Bumaoda, whither t&e 
vassals bore the bodies of their lords ; on one was placed the prince of 
Cheetore, on the other the Hara kinsman ; and while the virgin brid6 ascend- 
ed with the dead body of the prince, her mother was consumed on that where 
her father lay. It was on thi 3 event that the imprecation was pronounced 
that *Rana and Rao should never meet at the spring hunt (ahaira; but death 
should ensue." We have recorded, in the annals of the Haras, two sulbso 
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quenfc pcoaaidns • and to complete their quatrain, thry have made the de/eat 
oflUna Mokul (said Koombho in the Annals, see page 406) fill up the 
gap. Thus :-~ 

1( Hamoo y Mokul marych 
Lalla , Kkaita Ban 
S oojah, Rutna sengaria 
Ajmal , Uvsi Ran?* 

In repeating these stanz is, the descendant of Aloo Hara may find some 
consolation for the mental sufferings the endureSi when he casts a glance 
upon the ruins of Bumaoda and its twenty-four subordinate oastles, nob one of 
which now contains a Hara !— *• 

u And there they stand, os stands a bfLy mind. 

Worn, but un looping to the baser crowd ; 

All tenanttoss, save to the crannyiug wind, 

Or holding dark communion W-tli the cloud” 

That these ruins make a powerful appeal to the Hara, I can prove, by 
letters I received in October last year, when in obedience to a mandate of 
the “Queen of the Pass,” a band oolleoted at her shrine to obey her behest, 
whatever that might be. 

Extract fro n Akbar ( newspaper ), dated Boondi, October 1820. 

‘‘Warrants were sent to all the chiefs for their attendance at the capital 
to celebrate the festival of the Duserra. The whole of the chiefs and landholders 
came, with the exc *ption of the Thakoors of Burr, who returned the follow- 
ing reply : — ‘We have received a communication (jpygani) from Srt Bhavani 
of Bumaoda, who commands us no longer to put the plough in the soil, but 
to sell our horses and our oattle, and with the amount to purchase sixty-four* 
buffaloes and thirty-two jroats, for a general sacrifice to Mataji , by obeying, 
which we shall re-posses? Bumaoda.’ Accordingly, no sooner was this known, 
than several others joined them, both from Boondi and Kotah. The Thakoor 
of Burr had prepared dinner near the statue of Mata for two hundred, instead 
of which five hundred assembled ; yet not only were they all abundantly 
satisfied, but some food remained, which oonvinoed the people there that the 
story (the communication) was true* 

This was from Boondi; but the following was from my old, steady, and 
faithful Brahmin, Balgovind, who was actually on the spot, dated “Mynal, 1st 
Kartik A few days ago, there was a grand sacrifice to Jogini Mata, when 
thtrty-one buffaloes and fifty three goats were slain. Upon to bukra# (be- 
goats), threo Haras tried their swords in vain ; they could not touoh a single 
hair, at wkiob all were much surprised. These goats were afterwards turned 
loose to feed wKe&they pleased, and were called amur (immortal).” _ ' 

Nob a comment was made upon this, either by toe sensible Balgovind of 
the Yati Gynaji, who was with him. There was, therefore, no time" to be 
lost in preventing an explosion from five.hundred bnve Haras, deeming them- 
selves convened at the express command of Bhavani, to whom the Saeri- 
flae proved thus acceptable ; and I sent to the Raja to break up the party, 
which was effected. It, however, shows what an easy matter ft is to work 
upon the credulity through the feelings of these brave men. 

I left the spot, hallowed by many feelings towards the silent walls ot 
Bumaoda. Wa wound our way down the rooky' steep, giving a look to the 

77 
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‘mother of the maids of slaughter* as we passed, and after a short passage 
aOrossPtha entrance of the valle}’, encamped in a fine grove of trees close to the 
town of Beygoo. The Rawut, descendant of ‘the black cloud*, came out to 
meet me; but he is yet a stranger to the happiness that awaits him— the 
restoration of more than a half of his estate, which has been in the hands of 
the Mahratta Sindia since AJD, 1791. 


* CHAPTER XV. 

“Beygoo.— Serious accident to the author . — Effecting testimony of she gratitude 
of the R awut. — Expulsion of the Mahratta* from Beygoo . — T he estates 
of the R awut sequestrated- — Restored--** B ttsHei — Cfieeld^c:— 1 Ak ber r s 
Lamp * — Reflections upon the Ruiiis of Cheetore.— Description of th4 
city y from the Khoraan Rasa, and from observation.~Tour of tic city . 
Origin of the B agrawwt class . — Inscriptions,— Ag$d Return to 

Oodipoor - — Conclusion . 

Beygoo February 2 §th. — The chances were nine hundrod and ninety-nine 
to one that I ever touched a pen again. Two days ago, I started, with all 
the “pomp and circumstance” befitting the occasion, to restore to the chief 
the land of his sires, of which force and fraud had conspired to deprive them 
during more than thirty years. The purport of my visit being made known, 
the ‘sons of Kala-tnegh’ assembled from all quarters; but honhar has again 
interfered* The old castle of Beygoo has a remarkably wide moat, across 
which there is a wooden bridge communicating with the town. The avanfc- 
couriers of my cavalcade, with an elephant bearing the union, having cross- 
ed and passed under the arched gateway, I followed, contrary to the Mahout's 
advice, who said there certainly would not be space to admit the olephant 
and hovvda. But T heedlessly told him to drive On, and if he could not pass 
through, to dismount. The hollow sound of the bridge, and the deep moat 
on either side, alarmed the animal, and she darted forward with the celerity 
occasioned by fear, in spite of any effort to stop her. Ah I approached the 
gateway, I measured it with my oyo, and expecting inevitable and instan- 
taneous destruction, I planted my feet firmly against the howda’and my 
four-arms against the archway, and, by an almost proternataral effort of 
strength) burst out the back of the howda : the elephant pursued hoif flight 
inside, and 1 dropped senseless on the bridge below, The affectionate sympa- 
thies and attention of those arourtd revived me, though they almost extin- 
guished the latent spark of life in raising mo into my palki, and carrying me 

■ to my tent. I t however, soon recovered my souses, though sadly bruised ; but 
the escape was in a twofold degree, miraculous ; for, in avoiding decollation, 
had I fallen half an inch more to the si le, I should have been Caught on the’ 
projecting spikes of the giteway. My tout was s >on filled by the Rawut Ji 
land his br.'thern, who deplore 1 tho accident, and it was with difficulty I 
could get them to leave the side of my pallet; but what was tt\ y astonish- 

■ pent when, two days after, going to fulfil my mission, I saw the noble gate- 
way, the work of Kala-Megh, reduced to a heap of ruins, through which I 
%as conducted to the palace on an ample terrace, in front of which I ftwtfd 
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the little court of Beygoo ! The Rawut advanced and proven ted' me f&o %*y% 
whioh having returned in his sovereign's name, I deplored his rash desfruc* 
tion of the gateway, blamit\g konh /r and ray own want of boodh (wisdom); 
for the aocidont. But it was in vain : he declared he never could have look* 
ed upon it with complacency, since it had nearly deprived of life one who 
had given life to them. The restored (states had been mortgaged to old 
Sindia for the payment of a war exaction, and the Rawut held regularly- 
executed deeds, empowering him to recover them when the contribution 
should be liquidated. When the ‘reign of justice’ commenced in these regi- 
ons, h* produced his bond $ ho showed that the oxaction had been paid twice 
over, and demand* d, through the intervention of iho British agent, that Sin- 
dia should bo brought to a settlement. The replies and rejoinders were end- 
less; and at length the Rawutji, wearied out, one morning took the law into 
his own hands ; assaulted, carried, and, with the loss of some lives, drove out 
the Mabrattas, who had built a castellated residence even under his eye. It 
nr as accessary for form-sake to punihs this act, which wo would nob prevent ; 
and accordingly Beygoo was put under sequestration, and the Rana's flag 
was planted upon its walls. The chief submitted to a 1 with a cause so just, 
I made an excellent case against Sindia, who talked of papers which he 
never produced. Allowing, the re fore, some months more to elapse, we execut- 
ed the bond, and restored Beygoo to its rightful owner. 1 was the more 
rejoiced at effecting this, as the Rawut had set the example of signing the 
deed of renunciation of May 1818, which was the commencement of the pros- 
perity of Mcwar. 

B tmi$ } February 17tk — Oompollod to travel in my palki, fu’l of aohesand 
ails, I think this will complete the disorganization of my frame j but I 
must reserve the little strength I have for Oheetore, and, coute qui cotite, 
climb up and take a farewell look, 

Gheelores — My heart beat high ns I approached the ancient capital of the 
Soosodias, teeming with reminiscences of glory, which every stone in her 
giant-dike ka>ng ara (battlements) attested. It was from this side that the 
imperial hosts under Alla and Akber advanced to foroe the descendant of 
Rana to do homage to their power. How the summons was answered, the 
deeds of Ranas Ursi and Pratap have already told. But there was one relic 
of u the last day v of Ohootore, whioh I visited in this morning’s march,' 
that will immortalize the field where the greatest monarch that India ( per- 
haps Asia) ever had, erected the green banner of the faith, and pitched his 
tent, around which his legions were marshalled for the reduction of the city* 
This still perfect monument is a fine pyramidal column, called by some'tfifc 
Qh$m$ the others Akber ca dewa, both having the same meaning, 

“Akbor’s lamp?" ' of large blocks of compact lime-stone* ad- 

mirably put together, about thirty-five feet high, each fees being twelve fees 
at the base, and gradually tapering to tho summit, where it is between tbr$e 
and four, and on which was placed a huge lamp (ehearagh), that served aS & 
beacon to fcho foragers, or denoted the imperial head- quarters. An intern 
staircase leads to the top ; but, although I had tho strongest drsire to climb 
the steps, trodden no doubt by Akber's feot, the power is not obedient to tkb 
will, and I was obliged to continue my journey, passing through'tbe 
as they term the lower town of Oheetore. Here I got oufe^of my paik^and 
ventured the uacsnt, not through one, but fire gates, upon the sapae feithlcs 
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elephant, but with this difference, that I had no howda to enc'ise me and 
present my sliding off, if I found any impediment ; nevertheless, in passing 
under each succ'ssive portal, I felt an involuntary tendency to stoop, though 
there was a superfluity of room over head. I hastened to my bechola* 
pitched upon the margin of the S urya coond, or ‘fountain of the sun,’ and 
with the wrecks of ages around me, X abandoned myself to contemplation. 
I gazed until the suu’s last beam fall upon “the ringlet of Chootore,” illu- 
minating its gray and grief-worn aspect, like a lambent gleam lighting up 
the face of sorrow, Who could look on this lonely, this majestic column, 
which tells, in laugnage more easy of interpretation than the tablets within, of 

« . — ! — deeds Which should not pass a way, 

And names that must not wither," 



corded. In this mood I continued for tome time, gazing listlessly, until the 
shades of evening gradually enshrouded the te.niples, columns, and palaces ; 
Bud as I folded up my paper till the morrow, the words of ibo prophotio bard 
of Israel came forcibly to my recollection : “How doth the city ait solitary 
that was full of people j how is she become a widow ! she, that was great 
among nations, and princess among provinces, how ia she become 
tributary \ n 

But not to fatigue the reader with reflections, I will endeavour to give 
him some idea of these ruins. I begin with the description of Cheetore 
from the Khoman Bam, now beside me : “Chutterkote is the chief amongst 
eighty four castles, renowned for strength ; the hill on which it stands, rising 
put pf the level plain beneath, the tilac on the forehead of Aw ini (the earth). 
It is within 'the grasp of no foe, nor can the vassals of its chief know the 
sentiments of fear. Ganga flows from its summit ; and so intricate are its 
parts of ascent, that though yon might find entrance, there would be no hope 
to return. Its towers of defence are planted on the rock, nor can their in- 
mates even in sleep know alarm. Its k of an (granaries) are well filled, and 
jts reservoirs, fountains, and wells, are overflowing. Ramachandra himself 
here dwelt twelve years. There are eighty four bazaars, many schools for 
children, and colleges for every kind of learning ; many scribes {kyot) of the 
Reedur tribe, and the eighteen varieties of artizans, (Here follows an enu- 
meration of all the trees, shrubs, and flowers, within and surrounding the 
fortress), . Qf all, the Geblote is sovereign {dhanni), served by numerofl* 
troops, both ho»s» and foot, and by all the ’‘thirty-six tribes of Rajpoots/ of 
Whioh he is the ornament (chalees culan sengaf),'* 

The Ehmnan Bam, or story of Rawut Khoman, was oomposed in the 
ninth oentnry j and the poet has not exaggerated! for of all the royal abodes 
of India, none oould compete with Cheetore before she became a “widow.” 
But we must abandon the Bam for a simple prose description, Cheetore is 
situated on an isolated rook of the same formation as the Pathar, whenee it 
is distant about three miles, leaving a fertile valley between, in whioh are the 
estates of Beejipoor, Gwalior, and part of Beygoo, studded with groves, but 
all waste through long-continued oppression, The general direotion oi the 
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rock is from S.S.W, to N.N.E. ; the internal length on the summit being 
three miles and two furlongs, and the greatest central breadth twelve hun- 
dred yards. The circumference of the hill »t its base, wbioh is fringed with 
deep woods, extending to the summit, and in which lurk tigers, deers, hogs, 
and even lions, is somewhere above eight miles, and the angles of ascent 
to its scarped summit about 45°. The T ulaiti, or lower town, is on the 
west side, which in some places presents a double scarp, aud this side 
is crowded with splendid objects : the triumphal column, the palaces 
of Ohitrung Mori, of Rana Raemul, the huge temple of Rana Mokul, 
the hundred pinnacles of the acropolis of tne Ghelotes, and last not 
least, the mansions of Jeimul and Putto, built on a projecting point, are 
amongst the most remarkable monuments overlooking the plain. The great 
length of Cheetore, and the uniformity of the level crest, detract from its 
height, which in no part exceeds four hundred feet, and that only towards 
the north. In the centre of the eastern face, at “the gate of the sun*' 
(8 oorajpot), it is less than throe hundred, and at the southern extremity, the 
rook is so narrow as to be embraced by an immence demi-lune, commanding 
the hill culled Cheetore, not more than one hundred and fifty yards distant ; 
it is connected with Cheetore, but lower, and judioiousiy left out of its cir- 
cumvallation. Still it is a weak point, of which the invader has Availed 
himself. On this, Madaji Sindia raised his batteries, when called on by the 
Rana to expel his rebellious vassal of Saloombra (Vol. I. p. 296). The 
Mahratta’s batteries, as well as the zigzag lines of his ascent, indicate that, 
even in S. 184S (A.D. 1792), he had the aid of no unskilful engineer. Froul 
this point, the Tatar Alla stormed, and to him they attribute Cheetore al- ' 
together, alleging that he raised it by artificial means, *' commencing with a 
copper for every basket of earth, and at length ending with a pieoe of gold.” 
It would, indeed, have taken the twelve years, assigned by tradition ]to 
Alla’s siege, to have effected this, though there cannot be a doubt that ho 
greatly augmented it, and planted there bis munjaneekat, t or balistas, 
in the same manner’ as he did not reduoe the fortress of Rayn, near 
Rinthumbor. 

Having wandered for two or three days amongst the ruins, I commence 1 !} 
§ regular plan of the whole, going to work trigonometrioally, and laying 
down every temple or object that still retained a name, or had Wiy 
tradition attached to it. I then descended with the perambulator and made 
the circuit. 

The fiist lateral out of asoent is in a line due north, and before anothe? 
angle, you pass through threo separate gates ; between the last pi which, 
disti p O M w ly ^galled the / oota dwara , or ‘ broken door,’ 1 and the fourth, the 
JJahumcm pot (porTd), is aepat fu# ever ssortd in the h|$tory of Cheeiwns, 
where its immortal defenders, Jeimul and Putto, met their death. Thes is 
a small cenotaph to the memory of the former, while a sacrificial Joojarh, 
on which is soulpbured the effigy of a warrior on' horseback, lance in hand, 
reminds the Setsodia where fell the stripling chief of Atoait. Neat these is 
another cenotaph, a simple dome supported by light elegant columns, and 
covering an altar to the manet of the martyr, Ragoode, the deified j outira of 
Mewar (see p, 217). After passing three more barriers, we reach the lUmpol, 
which orowns the whole, and leads into a noble Durrl-khaneh, or ‘hall of*- 
assembly/ where the princes of Cheetore met on gihnd occasions; and it was 
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in this hall that the genius of Oheetore is said to have revealed to Ran* 
Ursi that his glory was departing. On .a compartment of the Rampol, we 
found an interdict inscribed by the rebel Bhoem of Saloombra, who appears 
to have been determined to place upon his own head tho mor of Cheetore, so 
nobly renounced by bis ancestor Chon da many centuries before. This was, 
however, set up when be was yet loyal, and in his sovereing’s name as well as 
his own, “abolishing forced labour, from the townspeople, and likewise dind , 
or contribution concluding with a grant of land to a patriotic carpenter of 
Gosoonda, who had, at his own expense, furnished tho Rampol with a new 
gate: the cow and hog are attesting wifcnessess to tho deed. The next building 
I came to, as I skirted khe western face in a southerly direction, was a small 
antique temple to Toolsi Bhavani, the divinity of the scribes, adjoining tho 
Topfrkhaneh Chaori, a square for the park, where a few old cannon, tho relics 
of the plunder of Cheetore, still remain, The 'forphiba Or 

chief priests of the Ranas, a plain, commqdi^fST and substantial euTuooi "was 
the next ; and close by was that-et the Musani , or master of tho horse, with 
several others of the chief household officers. But tho first imposing edifice 
is that tertned Nolakha Bindar. This is a small citadel in itself, with massivo 
lofty walls, and towers built entirely of ancient ruins* Its namo would im- 
port that it was a -receptacle (bindar) for treasure, though it is said to have 
been the residence of the usurper Bunboor. At the north-eastern comer, it 
has a little temple, richly sculptured, called tho Songar Chaori. From this we 
pass on to the place of tho Kanas, which, though attributed to Raemul, is of 
the same character as thsse of a much higher antiquity. It is plain, capacious, 
and in excellent taste, the only ornament being its crenated battlement,* and 
gives' a good idea of the domestic architecture of tho Rajpoots, long anterior 
to the intrusion of the Islamite amongst thorn. The vaulted chamber, pro- 
jecting ffokra or balcony, and tho gentle exterior slope or talm r of tho walls, 
lend a character of originality to all the ancient structures of Cheetore, The 
industrious Ghassi made sketches for mo of all their domestic dwellings, from 
the ancient abode of Chitrung Mori, down to the iriahia of Jeimul and Butto, 
A court-yard surrounds tho place, in which there is a small temple to Dcogji, 
through whose interposition Rnna Snnga effected all bis conquests. This 
unknown divinity I find is styled one of tho eleven kullus^ot Mfthahedians, 
incarnate in the person of a celebrated warrior, named Bhoj, whoso father 
was a Ghohan, and his mbther of the Goojur tribe, Deo will add another to 
the many tales of superstition which are listened to with reverence, and £ 
imagine generally with belief. The incarnate Bugrawut, while on his yiB# 
torevenrge^n ancient feud wi#h .the Purihars of Ran'Binai, approached 
Oheetore, and Rana Sanga, aware of his sanctity, paid him all the duos 
of hospitality $ in return for this the Peoji bestowed a charm upon Sangn,by 
means of which, so long as ho followed the proscribed injunctions, victory 
was always to attend his steps, It was placed in a small bag, and to be worn 
potmd the neck ^but he was warned against allowing it to turn towards tho 
back* The Deo had the power of raising the dead, and in order to show the 
Rana the value of the gift, he put into his hand a peacocks feather,' with 
•>hioh having touched all who were then living dead in Oheetore' they were 
r^sfored to life? With this new proof of Deoji’s power, Rana Sanga went 

) 1 ■-*■> — — : 

' ^ JbpJbtifUito, in Vbl. I. p. 1S7, is * deliaiattiou of it* 
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forth to pursue his conquests, which had extended to the fortress of Biana, 
wjfcwto one day, while bathing in the peda k hnl, the charm slipped round, and 
straight a voice was heard, saying, his “mortal feo was at hand V 9 Qo impress 
od aro the Seesodias with the truth of this tale, that Deoji has obtained a 
distinguished niche in their Pantheon ; nor in. all their poverty has oil beeaa 
wanting for the lamp which is constantly burning before the Bigrawut chief* 
tain, whose effigy, on a horse painted blue, and lance in hand, still attraota 
their homage. To buy golden opinions, I placed three pieces ot silver on the, 
altar of the saint, in the name of the brave Sanga, the worthy antagonist of 
Bainr, the ‘‘immortal foe,” who at the peda-khal at Biana destroyed the 
chartn of the Deoji. 

On leaving the court of Rana Raemul, we reach two immense temples 
dedicated to the black god of Yrij j one being erected by Rana Khothbo, the 
other by hi^ celebrated wife, the chief poetess of that age, Meera (Bae, to the 
god of Her idolatry, Shammvth. We have elsewhere mentioned the ecstasies 
of ff&is fair votary of the Apollo of the Yamuna, who even danced before his 
shrine, in which her last moments were passed : and, to complete the picture, 
so entirely were the effusions both of her heart and pen* approved, that “the 
god descended from his pedestal and gave her an embrace^ tfcfcjph- extricated 
the Spark of life, * Welcome, Meera/- said the lover of Radha 1 and to* eosi 
was absorbed in to his \” This rhapsody is worthy of the fair authoree&of the 
Tika, or sequel to the Oita Qovind, which is said not to ba unworthy even ol 
Jydeva, ^ t ; « 

Both these tomples are entirely constructed from the wrecks of more 
ancient shrine, said to have been brought from the ruins of a city of >refnote 
antiquity, called Negara, three ooas northward of Oheetore** Near these 
temples of Koomb-Sham are two reservoirs^ built of large blocks, eack one 
hundred and twenty-five feet long by fifty wide, and fifty deep, said to have 
been excavated on the marriage of the Ruby of Me war, to AchiLEbeecfaie 
of Garown, and fiiled with oil and ghee, which were served out, to the nume- 
rous attendants on that occasion. ' 

We are now in the vicinity of the Kheerut~Khumh y the pillar ereC te&Jby 
Rana' Khoomboon his dofeat of the combined armies ofvMalwa and Gugsizerat. 
The only thing in India to compare with this is the Kogtub Minar at Delhi ; 
but though much higher, it is of a very inferior character. Thus cohihm, is 
one hundred and twenty-two feet in height, the breadth of each* face at tie 
base is thirty-five feet, and at the summit, immediately under the cupola* 
seventeen feet and a- half. . It stands on an ample terrace, forty -two’ fe^fe 
JtKufi*. It has nine distinct stories, with openings at every face. of ^aob 
“ doors have colonnaded protfooe;,b^ it J b impo«&iUe,to 

describe it; and ^ ^ ySilabew jGhas4^.mV^im>e 

of perspective, must suffice. It is built chiefly of compact lino-stone a ad; the 
quarts rock on which it stands, which takes the higest polish : indeed- there 
aro portions possessing the hardness, and exhibiting- the fracture* of jaaper* 
It is one mass of sculpture ; of which a bettor idea cannot be conveyed than 
in the remark of^thoso who dwell about it, that it contains every -ebjs#fc 
known to th*-ir mythology. The ninth* khund, ox » 'story/ which, 

I trust thin mny he jnifc to the pro >f : for I think it wili proye to b© T ^heumeyfara, of 
which I have long boon in search ; and which g&Ve rise to the suggestion cft’Bjtrtott that 
Chcotore vt** of Taxila Perns ( the Fmr)U . , . i * - , 
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stated is seventeen feet and a-half square, has numerous columns supporting 
a vauft, in which is sculptured Kanya in the rasmandalo, (celestial sphere; 
surrounded by the gopis, or muses, each holding a musical instrument, and 
a dancing attitude. Beneath this is a richly carved scroll fringed with the 
torus the % lhenicopteros of ornithology. Around this chamber had been ar- 
ranged, on black marble table, the whole genealogy of the Ranas of Ofaee- 
tore ; but the Goths have broken or defaced all, save one slab, contaning the 
two following slocas. 

Sloca 172 : “Shaking the earth, the lords of Goojur-khand and Malwa 
both the sultans, with armies overwhelming as the ocean, invaded Medpat. 
Koombkurn reflected lustre on the land : to what point can we exalt his. 
renown t In the midst of the armies of his foe, Khoombo was as .a tiger,' 
or as a flame in a dry forest.” 

Sloca 183 : “While the sun continues to war m the earth. 
the fame of Khoombo Rana endure, Whvle.Aht^'tbT mountains Jfiemaglr) of 
the north rest upon their base, or. salon g as Himaclnl is stationary, while ocean 
continues to form a garland round the neck of A wini (the earth), so long may 
Khoorabo’s glory be perpetuated ! May the varied history of his sway and the 
splendour of his dominion last for ever ! Seven years had elapsed beyond 
fifteen hundred when Rana Khombo placed this ringlet on the forehead of 
Cheetore. Sparkling like the rays of the rising sun, is the torun, rising like 
the bridegroom of the land. 

“In S. 1515, the temple of Bramha was founded, and this year, Vrish- 
patwar (Thursday), the 10th tith and Pookhia N ikshitra, in the month of 
Magh, on the immoveable Chutterkote, this Kheerut stambha was finished. 
What does it resemble, which makes Cheetore look down on Meru with 
derision 7 Again, what does Chutterkote resemble, from whose summit the 
fountains are ever flowing, the circular diadem on whose crest is beauteous to 
the eye ; abounding in temples to the Almighty, planted with odoriferous 
trees, to which myriads of bees resort, and where soft zephyrs love to playy 
This immoveable fortress ( Achildoorga ) was formed by Maha-Indra’s own 
hands.” 

How many more slocas there may have been, of which this is the 
183 d, we can only conjecture j though this would seem to be the 
winding-up. 

The view from this elevated spot was superb, extending for into the 
plains of Malwa. The lightning struck and injured the dome some yean 
ago, but generally, there is no semblance of decay, though some shoots of tb*' 
peepul have rooted themselves where the bolt of Indira fell, life emdto 
have cost ninety lakhs of rupees, or near a million sterling ; and this is only 
one of the many magnificient works of Rana Khoombo within Cheetore s the 
temples to Crishna, the lake called Coorm So gw, the temple and fountain to 
Kookreoo Mahadeo, having been erected by him. He also raised the stupen- 
dous fortifications of Komulmer, to which place the seat of government was 
transferred. It is asserted that the immense wealth in jewels appertaining to 
the princes of Guzzerat, was captured by Mahomed Begra, when h» took 
Komulmer, whence he earned forty thousand captives* 

Near this is the grand temple of Bramha, ereoted also by Khoombo, in 
turnout of his father Mokul, whose name it bears, and whose bust is the only 
subjeot of veneration within. It would seem as if Khoombo had been a deist* 
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worshipping the Creator alone; though his inspired wife, Meera Bae, seems 
to have drawn a portion of his regard to Mooralidhcir } ‘ he who holds the 
flute/ Adjoining the shrine of the great spirit, is the OharlagK where the 
ashes of the heroes, from Bappa down to the founder of Oodipoor, are en* 
tombed. Many possessed great external interest; but I was forced to be con* 
tent with what I saw, for the chronicle is dead* 

Through those abodes of silence, a rugged path leads to a sequestered 
spot in a deop cleft of the rock, whore there is a living fountain, called the 
gao-mookh, or 'cow's mouth/ under the shade of an umbrageous burr tree. 
On one side of the doll is the subterranean channel called JRani-bindar, which, 
it is said, leads to suites of chambers in the rook. This was the scene of the 
awful johur , on tbo occasion of Alla sacking Cheotore, when the queen pe- 
rished in the flames - on which the cavern’s mouth was closed. 

^ . SfcUl asuvuding, I vxrib'd the edifices named after Jcimul and Putto, and 
the shnno of l£allca Devi, esteemed one of the most ancient of Cheetore, 
existing since tho time of tho Mori, cho dynasty prior to the Ghelote. But 
the only inscription I discovered was the following : 

"S. 1574 Mngh (sudi) 5th, tho Rovati Nikshifcra, the stone-cutters Kaloo, 
Kaimer, and thirty-six others (whoso names are addcd\ enlarged the fountain 
of the sun (suryacoonda), adjacont to the temple of Kalka Devi.* Whence t 
passed to tho vaulted cenotaph of Chonda, the founder of the Ohondawuts, 
who surrendered his birthright so please his aged sire. A little farther, are 
the mahls of Rana Bhoem and Pudmani. Beyond this, within a stone enclo- 
sure, is tho place where tho victorious Khoombo confined the king of 
Maiwa ; and touching it is tho mahl of the Raos of Rampura. 

^Further south is a spot of deep interest ; the tank and place of Chitrung 
Mori, tho ancient Puar lord of Cheotore, whose inscription I have already 
given, Tho interior sides of the tank are divided into sculptured compart* 
menfcs, in vory good taste, but not to be compared with tho works at Barolli, 
though doubtless oxecutod under same family. Being now within two hundred 
years of the southern bastion, I returned by the mahls of the once vassals of 
Cheotora, viz. Sirohi, Boondi, Sont, Lunawarra, to the Ohaoqan^ or 'field of 
Mara 1 where tho military festival of tho Dusen'ra is yet heha by the slender 
garrison of Oheetore. Close io it is a noble reservoir of hundred and thirty 
feet in length, sixty-fivo in width, and forty-seven in depth. It is lined with 
ftnmcns© sculptured masses of masonary, and filled with water. 

Higher up, and nearly about the centre, is a remarkable square pillar, 
called the k howasin-sthamha ( column ). It is seventy-five feet and ft half in 
height thirty iVK in di wimter at, the base, and fifteen at tho top and covered 
with Jr ,wd I found ft fragment of inseriptfop at 
its bane, which shews that it was dedicated to Adia&feh, the' first of the 
twenty -four Jain pontiffs: <c By Sri Adinath, and the twenty-fotif Jiit- 
eswetra, Poondarica, Ganosa, Surya, and the nine planets, may you be pre- 
served! S. 952 (A. D. 896) Bjaak (sudi) the 30th, Gunrnr (Thursday)/* f 
I found also another old inscription near the very antique temples of 
ifcookr-oswar Mahadeo: — “8. 811, Mab good 5f&, Vrishpat war (Thursday). 
A. D. 755, Raja Koorkr-eswar erected this temple and excavated the 
fountain.” * # . 

There are many Jain inscriptions, but amidst the heaps of ruins I 
not fortunate enough to make any important discovery. One ih the temple 

7 * 
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of Suntnath was as follows : “ S. 1505 (A. D. 1449), Sri Maharana Mokul, 
whose son Koombkurn’s treasurer, by name Sah Kolah, his son Binderri * 
Rutna, and wife Beelundevi, erected this shrine to the Suntnath. The chief 
of the Khartra-gutcha, Jinraj Soor and apparent successor, Sri Jin Qhandra 
Soor-ji, made this writing.” 

Close to the Seoraj pol , or gate in the centre of the eastern face, is an 
altar to the Manes of Suheedar, the chief of the Chondawuts, who fell at his 
post, the gate of the sun, when the city was sacked by Bahadoor Shah* 

At the north-western face is a castle complete within itself, the walls 
and towers of which are of a peculiar form, and denote a high antiquity. 
This is said to be the ancient palace of the Moris and the first Ranas of 
Cheetore. But it is time to close this description, which I do by observing, 
that one cannot move a step without treading on some fragment of the 
olden times : ■ ****** * * 

“Columns strewn, and A cleft, 

Heaped like overthrown.’* 

Before, however, I <5fuit this spot, hallowed by these remains, I may 
mention having seen a being who, if there is any truth in Chutterkote, must 
be a hundred and sixty years old. This wonder is a Fakir, who has cons- 
tantly inhabited the temples, within the memory of the oldest inhabitants $ 
and there is one carpenter, now upwards, of ninety, who recollects (t Babaji 
as an old man and the terror of the children.” To me he did not appear 
above seventy. I found him deeply engaged at pacheesi with one of the 
townsfolk. When I was introduced to this extraordinary personage, he 
looked up at me for an instant, and exclaiming, “ what does he want here*’’ 
quietly resumed his game. When it was finished, X presented my nwzzwr to 
the inspired (for madness and inspiration are here synonymous), which he 
threw amongst the bystanders, and bolted over the ruins, dragging through 
the brambles a fine shawl some one had presented to him, aud which, becom- 
ing an impediment, he left there. In these moods none durst molest him, 
and when inclined for food or pastime, his wants were quickly supplied* 
For one moment I got him to cast his mental eye back upon the past, and 
he mentioned something of Adina Beg and the Punjab (of which they say he 
was an inhabitant); but the oracle deigned nothing farther. 

Oodipoor , March %th, 1822. — Here I am once more in the capital of 
Eindupati (chief of the Hindu race), from which no occurrence shall move 
me until I go to ‘‘eat the air” of my native land. I require repose, for the 
last fifteen years of my life have been one continuous tissue of toil and 
dent, such as are narrated in thasa records pf # .few of my many wanderings. 
The bow must be unbent, or it will snap, and the time for journalizing must 
cease with every thing else under the sun. I halted a few days at Mairta, 
and found my house nearly finished, the garden looking beautiful, the aroo 
or peach-tree the seo apple, the suntra,narinji 9 aud nimboo , or vaxuous orange J 
and lime-trees, all in full blossom, and shewing the potent influence of Swya 
in these regions ; the sureeffa or s&etaphal ( fruit of seeta), or custard-apple 
the anar 9 the kela, pomegranate, plantain, and indigenous fruits, were all 
eqoaliay forward. These plants, are mostly from Agra, Lucknow, or Dawn poor* 
but corns' of the fiiest peaches are the proluia of those I planted at Gwalior* 
X may say their grandchildren* Wnen I left G valio r, — in 1817, 1 brought 
with m jhe of several -peach t|ees, and plants d them in the garden of 
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Bung-peri, my residence at Oodipoor; more delicious or more abundant, fruit 
I never saw. Tho stones of these I again put in the new garden at Mairla, 
and these again exhibit fruit, but it will require another year to prove whe- 
ther they maintain the character they held in the plains of Rarew, or in this 
oity. The vegetables _ wore equally thriving: I never saw finor crops of 
Prusssian-blues, of kolia, phool- kobis, or cdibages and caulinfiowcrs, celery, 
and all that bolongs t;o tho kitchen-garden and which my Rajpoot 
friends declare far superior to their indigenous race of me, or greens, the 
Dewanji ( Rana ) has monopolized tho celery, which he pronounces the 
prince of vegetables. I had also got my cutter for the Oodisagur, and we 
promised _ ourselvos many delightful days, sailing urnidst its islets and fish- 
ling in its stream. ‘‘But in all this was there vanity:’" — poor Carey lies 
under tho sod ; Duncan has beon struggling on, and is just about to depart 
for the Cape of Good Hope ; Patrick, who was left at Kotah, writes me dis- 
-tmri account of his health and his solitude, and I am left almost alone, the 
ghost of what I was. “I looked on all tho work that my hands had wrought, 
and on the labour I had laboured to do ; and bohold all was vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit !” And such X fear will it prove with moro important 
works than these amusements of the hour ; but it were certain death to stay, 
and the doctor insists on my sending in *‘a sick certificate/! and putting my 
house in order for departure. The month of May is fixed, a resolution 
which has filled the Rana with grief ; but he “gives me leave only for three 
years, and his sister, Chandji Bae, desires me to bring back a wife that she 
may love.” 

I would willingly have dispensed with the honours of a public entree : 
but here, oven health must hend to forms and the laws of tho Rajpoots ,and 
the Rana, Princo Jowan Sing, and all the Seesodia chivalry, advanced to 
welcome our return. Ap gurh aya ! “you have come home !’’ was the simple 
and heartfelt expression of the Rana, as ho received my reverential salaam ; 
but ho kindly looked round, and missed my companions, for Waugh Sahib 
and Doctor Sahib wore both great favourites: and, last not least, when he 
saw rao bestride JTavadia, he askod, “where was Bag-raj”? but the “royal- 
atced” (his gift) was no more, and lies entombed at Kotah. "flae\hae! 
alas 1 alas 1 (exolaimod Prithwinath); hurra sack pun lalamaniek cha, “great 
grief, for he was a good man.”* The virtues ot Bajraj were the subject of 
conversation until we readied the ‘gate of the sun'’ (Boorajpol); when the 
Rana ‘‘gave mo leave to go home,” and ho continued his promenade. 

Bajraj was worthy of such notice and of his name : he was perfection, 
and so general a favourite, that his death was deemed a public misfortune, 
for hww a «- a a -wcll kn own throughout all t)ieso regions as his master. The 
gonoral yell of sorroW" that bum frOtOll Wy sepoys and establishment on 
that oven b, was astounding, and the Whole camp attended his obsequies; 
many wero weeping, and when they began to throw the earth upon the fine 
beast, wrapped up in his body olothos, his saes (groom) throw himself into his 
grave, and was quito frantic with grief. I cut some locks off his mane in 
remembrance of tho noblest beast I ever crossed, and in a few days I obser- 
ved many huge stones near the spot, which before I loft Kotah grew into a 
noble ehabootra, or ‘altar’ of hewn stono about twenty feet square and four 


* Mmikor mmik , U the diminutive ef maa. 
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feet high, on which was placed the effigy of Bajraj large as life, sculptured 
out of one block of free-stone. I was gratefull for the attention, but the old, 
Regent had caught the infection, and evinced his sense of the worth of Baj- 
raj by a tomb such as his master connot expect ; but in this case perhaps I 
divided the interest, though there was no prince of Rajwarra more proud of 
his stud than the blind chief of Kotah. From the days of the Pandus to 
Dewa-Bango of Boomli, many a iyar has been waged for a horse, nor can we 
better declare the relative estimation of the noblo animal, than in the words 
of that stalwart Hara to the Lodi king ; “there are three things you must 
not ask of a Rajpoot, his horse, his mistress, or his sword.’’ 

In a few days, I shall leave the capital for the villa of the Hara Rani, 
sister of the Kotah prince, aud whose bracelet also I have had, the symbol o! 
adoption as her brother. To all their customs, to all their sympathies, and 
numerous acts of oourtesy and kindness, which have made this not a strange 
land to me, I am about to hid farewell ; whg tW"ft" ' WftttBb'irn. 

that book, which for wise purpo^jswWirtStrto mortal vision ; but wherever I 
go, whatever days I K^y-wtxtiober, nor place, nor time can ever weaken, 
far less obliterate, the remembrance of the valley of Oodipoor.* 


* By a singular coincidence, the day on which I closed Uieso WandoringS, is the same on 
which L have put the last stroke to a work that has afforded mo some pleasure aud much pain. 
It was on tho 8th March 1822, 1 ended my journey and entered Oodipoor : on the 8th Mai ch 
1832, I am transcribing this last page of my journal . in. March mv book appoars«before the 
public j X was bom m March; cmibatkod for India in March $ and had the last glimpse of 
its land ( the coast of! Ceylon, in March. But what changes has not the ever.rcvoMng wheel 
produced since that time ! The hnnd of goniuw which has illustrated this work, and which 
will, X trust, perpetuate his own name with the monuments time has Rparod of Hindu art, is 
now cold in death. Captain Waugh i ©turned to England about six months after me ; hinhealth 
much shattered. We met, and lived together, in London, m Belgium, and in Franco; but 
amidst alltke beauties of novelty, Bajpcofcana was the theme to Which wo constantly reverted. 
He returned to India' had just obtained his majmity, and was marching in command of hi© 
rogiment, the 10th Light Cavalry, irom Muttato Mhow, when, in pacing thiough tho land 
whero we had scon many happy days together, he was invited by the chief of Boone© 
to renew old recoiled ions by a visit. Though in tho highest spirits, my poor cousin 

went with a pre&ontintout of evil. Ho was accompanied by some of his otliocrs. In 
ascending tho hill ho fell, and sustained an injury which rendered an operation nocossavy. 
This suoeeded so well, that in two days he proceeded in a litter; when, on arriving at the 
ground, his friend h drew the curtain nt his (kali, and found him dead ! His ashes repose in 
Mewar, under a monument mined by his brother ofticoru, llo did not live to «eo thecomplo* 
tion of theso labouis, which none but him could fully appreciate. No man was ever more 
beloved in private life, and oho onlngmm passed upon him, by his old friend and commander 
xdie gnllaut General Sir Thomas Brown,—' e, ho was one of tlmbeat cavalry officers who ever 

served under mu,*’ — iw an lnmnti ruble testimony to Ids public career. No apokgy is required 
for this record of tho t» lent and worths! one who, in addition to tho ties of kindred* wa© 
Jinked to w ^ the bonds of friendship during twenty years,— 8th March, X88SL '***" 
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Ko. X 

Letter from Raja Jey Sing of Amber to Rana Singram Sing of 
Mewar, regarding Mdur. 

Sri Ramji,* 

Sri Seeta Ramji, 

Wxieh 1 was iu the presence at Oodipoor, you commmdedf that Me- 
war was xny homo, and that Edur was the portico of Mewar, and to watch 
tlw occasion tor obtaining it. Prom that time I have been on the lookout. 
Your agout, Myarara, has again written regarding it, and Dilput Rae read 
the letter to mo verbatim,, on which 1 taikea over the matter with Maharaja 
Abho Smg, who acquiescing in all your views, has made a nuzaw of -the 
porgunna to you, and his writfcing to this effect accompanies this letter. 

The Maharaja Abho Sing putions that ypu will so manage that the 
occupant Anmd 8 iny does not escape alive ; as, without his death yowr 
possession will be unstable : $ this is m your hands. It is my wish, Also, 
that you would go in person, or if you deem this inexpedient, command the 
Dhabhao Nuggo, placing a respectable force under his orders, and having 
blocked up all tho passes, you may then slay him. Above all things let 
* frfwfW#^8oape~~-i,ot this bo guarded agaiuBt. 

Aaar badi 7th (22d of tho first month of the monsoon), S. 1784 (A.3>. 
irm * JSNvhLorv. 

The Pergunna of Edur w in Maharaja A.bho Sing’s jagheer, who 
makes a nuzzur of it to th oMuxoors should ft be granted to any othei, 
tako care tho Munsubdar nover gains possession. > ? 

8th'. S., 1784. , 

No. II. 

TREATY between the Honourable English East-India Company and 
Maha Raja Maun Sing Buhadoor, Raja of Joudpoor, represented by 
the Koowur Rtgoub Joograj Mnharaj Kooxvur ChutterSing Buha- 
door, concluded by Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalf on the part of 
tho llonoui able Company, in virtue of powers granted by h*8 Ex- 
cellency the Most Noble the Marquess of Hastings, K. G., Governor 
General, and by Byae Bishen Ram and B;yas ITbhee Ram on th® 
part, of Mahaiaja Maun Sing Buhadoor, in virtue of full powers 
granted by tho Maharaja and Joogri Maharaj Koour aforesaid. 
first Article . — There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, and 
unity of interest between tho Honourable English East-India ,Cpm- 
pany and Mahnraj Maun Sing and his heirs and successors ; and th® 
friends and enemies of one paity shall be friends and enemies of bptb. 

Second Article . — The British Government engages to protect th® 
principality and territory of Joudpoor. , 

Third Article.— Maharaja Maun Sing and his heirs and successors 
Will aot in subordinate co-operation with the British Government, and 
acknowledge its supremacy ; and will not have any connection with 
otkor ohiefs and slates. 

Fourth Article . — Tho Maharaja and his heirs and successors will 
not enter into negotiation with any chief or state without the know- 
ledge aud sanction of the British Government. Bpt his usual amicable 
correspondence with friends and relations shall continue. 

Fifth Article . — Tho Maharaja and his heirs an<$ jpugoessors will not 

Government. 


* Ram and Seota, whom the prince invokes, are the great parents of 
the Suchwaha racb of Whioli Raja Joy Sing is the head. I have omitted 
tho usual fitting of introductory compliments. s 

+ Those terms completely illustrate the superior character in which 
tho Ranas of Mewar were hold by the two princes next in dignity to him in 
Rajpoofcana a century ago. ‘ 

J This deep anxiety is abundantly explained by looking at the genea- 
logical slip of tUo Rahtores, at page 72. whore it will be seen that Anund 
6hig, whom the \ amoidal Abhye Sing is so anxious to be rid of, is his own 
brother, innocent of any participation in that crime and whose iwuej 
although adopted into Edur, were heks -presumptive to UmHrl 
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Sixth Article, — The tribute heretofore paid to Sindia by the state of Jotidpib*^ 
of which a separate schedule is affixed, shall be paid in perpetuity to the British 
Government ; and the engagemonfc of the state of Joudpoor with Siudia respecting 
tribute shall cease, 

Seventh Article.— As the Maharaja declares that besides the tribute paid to Sindia 
by the state of Jou-ipoor* tribute has n 't been paid to any other state, aud engages 
to pay tho aforesaid tribute to the British Government ; if either Sindia or any one 
else lay olaim to tribute, the British Government engages to reply to such claim. 

Eighth Article.— The fctato of Joudpoor shall furnish fifteen hundred horse for the 
service of tho British Government whenever required j aud when necessary, the 
whole of the Joudpoor forces shall join tho British army, expecting such a portion as 
may he requisite for the internal administration of tho oountry. 

Ninth Article , — Tho # Maharaja snd his hoirs and successors shall remain absolute 
rulers of ihoir country^and tho jurisdiction of tho British Govornmont shall not be 
introduced into that principality. 

Tenth Article. — This treaty of ten articles having boon concluded at Dilhoe, and 
signed and sealed by Mr. Charles Thoophilus Matoalfe and Byas Bishon Ram and 
Byas XJbhee Bam ; tho ratifications of the same by his ExcoU e noy tho G ov e rnor 
Gonoral and by Raj Rajoosur Maharaja Maun Sipj*-' JW WWl Wuhuraj 

Chutter Bing Buhadoor, shall be exoha^ggdj^ Hf tnsia: wholes from this dato. 

Bono at DilhoaJJ(»*^^ of January, A. D. 3815- 

jMalMffii (Li. S.) C. T, METCALFE, Resident. 

.BYAS BTSHKN RAM. 

( It, B.) BYAS UBHEK RAM. 

No. TIT. 


Treaty with the Raja r > f Jossulmer. 

TREATY between the Honourable English East-Cndia Company and Maha Rawttl 
Moolraj Buhadoor, Raja of Jossulmer, oonoludod on the part of tho Honourable 
Company by Mr. Cbarlos Theophilus MotoaUo, in virtue of full powers granted 
by his Excellency the Most Noble the Marquess of Hastings, K. G. f Governor 
General, &c., aud on tho part of tho Maha Raja Bihraj Maha Rawul Moolraj 
Buhadoor by Misr Motee Ram and Thakoor Bowlet Sing, according to full power* 
conferred by Maha Rawul, 

First Article . — Thore shall be pcvpotual friendship, alliance, and unity of inter- 
ests between the Honourable English Company and Maha Rawul Moolraj Buhadoor, 
the Raja of Jessultnor, aud his heirs and successors. 

Second Article . — Tho posterity of Maha Rawul Moolraj shall succeed to tho 
principality of Jossulmer. 

Third Article. — In the event of any serious invasion direoted towards the over- 
throw of the principality of Jossulmer, or othor danger of groat magnitude occur- 
ring to that principality, tho British Government will exert its powor for the protec- 
tion of the principality, provided that the causo o£ the quarrel be nob asoribable to 
the Raja of Jossulmer, 

Fourth Article.—' The Maha Rawul and his hoir3 and successors will always act 
in subordinate co-operation with the British Government, and with submission to its 


supremacy. 

Fifth .4r$wj?e.-»*«This treaty of five articles having been sobtded, signed, and sealed 
by Mr. Charles Theopliilus Metcalfe and Misr Moteo Ram and Thakoor DoWlefc Sing, 
the ratifications of the same by bis Excellency tho Most Noble tho Governor Goneral 
and Maha Raja Bihraj Maha Rawul, Moolraj Buhadoor, shall be exchanged in Six 
weekB from the _ * 


Boneat K 'Mmr nmr, AHEfc ' **'' 

,1. 0. T. M.TCA7.™, 

(Signed) 0. T. M. 

No. IV. „ . ^ . . 

TREATY between the Honourable English East-India Company and Maharaja 
Siwaee Juggut Singh Buhadoor, Raja of Jeypoor. concluded by Mr. Obarte* 
Theophilus Metcalfe, on the part of the Honourable Company, in virtue of fall 
powers by his Excellency the Most Noble the Mftrquess of Hastings, IfcG., Oov«r- 
nor-Geueral, &o-, and by Thakoor Rawul Byree Saul Nattawut, on the part of 
Raj Rajindnr Sree Maharaj Dh*ra| Siwaee Juggut Smg Buhadoor, aooordmg to 

full powers given by the Bait. , - . . m 

"First Article. — There shall be per petual friendship, alliance, and unity or luterestii 
V between the Honourable Company and Maharaja J u ggufc and bl ® 4 

1 iWteessors, and the feiende and enemies of one party ihaU be the Mends and enemies 
it both parties. 
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&*een& Article.-^ The British Government engages to protect the territory of Jy- 
pjor, and to expel the enemies of that pvin< ipal*ty. 

7'hird Article ^ — Maharaja Sewnee Singh, and his heirs and successors, will act in 
mbordixiftte corporation with the British Govern mont, and acknowledge its supre- 
macy ; and will not have any connection with other chiefs and states. 

Fourth Article. — Tho Maharaja, and his heirs and successors, will not enter into 
negotiation with any ehiof or stato, Without the knowledge and sanction of the 
British Government j but tho usual amicable coimpondonco with friends and rela- 
tions shall continue. 

Fifth Article , — Tho Maharaja ami his heirs and successors will not commit ag- 
graossinns on any one. If it happen that any dispute arise with any one, it shall bo 
submitted to tho arbitiatiou and award o£ tho British Government, 

Sixth Article , — Tribute shall bo paid in perpetuity by the ^principality of Jypoor 
to the British Government, through tho treasury of JDelhoo, according to the follow- 
ing detail : 

First year, from the date of this treaty, in consideration of tho devastation which 
has prevailed for years in the Jypoor country, tribute oxcusod : 

Second year ......... .Four lakhs of rupees. 

TTive lakhs. 

Fourth lakhs, 

Fifth year lakhs. 

Sixth year ... .?*:,aKghfc lakhs. 

Afterwards right lakhs of Dilhee rupees annually, until tha'^eveaueB of the prlnoi- 
pallty exceed forty lakhs. v 

And when tho Rajah’s revenue excoad forty lakhs, five-sixteenths of the 
shall bo paid in addition to tho eight lakhs above mentioned. 

Seventh article, — The principality of Jypoor shall furnish troops according to Its 
means, at the requisition of the British Government. 

Eighth Article.*- The Maharaja and his hoirs and successors shall remain absolute rulers 
of their country, and thoir dependents, according to long-established usage; and the 
British civil and criminal jurisdiction shall not bo introduced into that principality. 

Ninth Artio/a . — Provided that tho Maharaja evince a faithfu ! attachment to the * 
British Government, his prosperity and advantage shall he favourably considered 
and attended to. 

Tenth Article .*—' This treaty of ten article having been concluded, and signed 
and scaled by Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, and Thakoor Rawul ByreeSaul Natta- 
wut, tho ratifications of tho sumo, by his Excellency the Most Noble the Governor* 
Gonoral and Rnj Rajcudur Sroc Mahara] Dbiraj Siwaee Juguut Sing Buhadoor, shall 
bo mutually exchanged within one mouth from tho present dace. 

Bono at Bilkee this second day of April, A.D. 1818. 

(Signed) (L. S.) G. T- METCALFE, 
Resident, 

(L. S.) TAUKOOR RAWUL BYRIDE SAUL NATTAWUT* 

No. V. 

No. V, being a largo paper is omitted. 

No. VI. 

TREATY between tho Honourable the English East-India Ctpnpany on the one part, 
and Maha Ran Omod Sing Buliadoor, tho Raja of Kota, and his heirs and succes- 
sors, through Raj liana Zaltm Sing Buhadoor, the administrator of the affairs of 
that principality ; on tho other concluded on tho part of tho Honourable English 
East- India Company by Mr. Charles Theophilus MotcaU, in virtue of full powers 
HTtirtiirtitii O him b y his Excellency tho Most Noble the Marqujg^a.^f Hastings K, 

G , OovernmniiHil'wi iMi t»M J^adooc, ay Jjjkk'S 

ha Raja Shoodoa Bing, ,B*h *awun Ram, and Laia Heolohund, m virtue of mil 
powers granted by the Maha Rao aforesaid, and his administrator, the^ above- 
mentioned Raj Rana. 

Fint Article , — There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of interests 
between the British Government on the one hand, and Maha Rao Qmed Sing Buha- 
door, and his hoiis and successors, ou the other. 

Second Article,"-* The friends and enemies of either of the contracting pities shall 
be the same to both. 

TMrd Articto,— The British Government engages to take under its protection the 
principality and toirifcory of Kota. 

Fourth Artiolc,—The Maha Rao and his heirs and successors, will always act in 
subordinate eo-operation with the British Government, and acknowledge its supre- 
macy, ««4 will not henceforth have any connection with the ohiefis and states With 
which the state of Kota has been heretofore connected. 
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Fifth Article. — The Maha Rao, and his heirs and successors, will not onter^ato 
any negotiations with any chief or state without the sanction of the British Govern:* 
meat. But his customary amicable correspondence with friends and relations shall’ 
continue. 

Sixth Article. — The Maha Rao and his heirs and successors, will not commit ag. 
gresrions on any one ; and it any dispute accidentally arise with any one, proceeding 
either Irom acts of tho M.tha Rao, or acts of the other party, the adjustment of such 
disputes shall be submitted to the arbitration of the British Government. 

Seventh Article.— The tribute heretofore paid by tho principality of Kota to the 
Marhatta chiefs, for instance, tho Poshwa, Sindia s Holkar, and Powar, shall be paid 
at Dilhoe to tho British Government forever, according to the separate Schedule 

annexed. 

_ Fhghth A rficZs.— Ny other power shall have any claim to tribute from tho princi- 
pality of Keta $ and if any one advance suoh claim, tho British Government engages 
to reply to it. 

Ninth Article.— 1 The troops of the principality of Kota according to its means, 
shall be furnished at the requisition of tho British Government. 

Tenth - Article.—' The Maha Rao and liis heira and ""IfiRfr" 0 “V 1 TTT**'? 
rulers of their country, and tho civil and or Uon oil the British Gpyern- 
ment shall not be introduced ini o | ' ' ' , ' f « 

Eleventh Article * — Thin ftp - | flxAl i hi Articles having been concluded at Dilheo, 
and signed and^as****^ hr. Charles Theophilus Mobcalfo on the one part, and 
Maha Rsja8*£e6daii 8ing, Sah Jeewuu Rim, and LaU lloolohund on tho orher, the 
ratifications of the same by hi* Excellency the Most Noble the Govornor*General, and 
Maha Rao Omed Sing, and his administrator Raj Bans Zalun Sing, shall be exchan- 
ged within a month from this date. 

Done at Dilheethe 26bh day of December, A. D. 1817. 

(Scried) C. T. METCAEE, 

— Resident, 

No. VI T. 

TREATIES between the Honourable English East-India Company and the Maha Row 
Raja Bishen Sing Rahadoor, Ruja of Boondae, concluded by Captain James Tod on 
the part of the Honourable Company, in virtue of full powers from his Excellency 
the Most Noble tho Marques of Hastings K. G , Governor Genoral, &o, &o., and by 
RohoraTolaramon the part of tho Raja, in virtue of MU powers from tho said Raja. 
Fw'st Article * — There shall bo perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity ef inter- 
ests between the British Government on the one hand, and the Raja of Boondeo and 
his heirs and succepsorrs on the other. 

Second Article, — Tho British Government tabes under its protection the domi- 
nions of the Raja of Boondeo. 

Third Article.-* The Raja of Boondeo acknowledges the supremacy of and Will 
©o-operabe With, the British Government for ever, lio will nob commit aggressions 
<m any one. He will not enter into negotiation With any one without tlio consent of 
the RritiBh Government. _ If by chance any dispute arise with any quo, it shall bo 
submitted to the arbitration and award of the Britsh Government. The Raja is ab- 
solute ruler oE his dominions, and tho British jurisdiction shall not bo introduced 
therein. 

Fourth Article. — Tho British Government spontaneously remits to the Raja and 
tlb descendants the tribute which the Raja used to pay to Maharaja Holkar, and 
* ' be^oed e d by ^ha^ U th^ja Holkar to tho British Goverru^ 

held by MahaSj'a* Shikar ^ wit kin^S^!i to i^S to^ho annexed 
schedule (No. 1 ) 

Fifth Article. — The Raja of Boondeo horoby engages to pay to the British Govern- 
ment the tribute and revenue heretofore paid to Maharaja Sindia, aooording to the 
schedule ( No. 2 ). 

Sixth Article. — The Raja of Boondee shall furnish troops at the requisition of the 
British Government aooording to his means. 

Seventh Article. — The, present treaty of seven articles having been settled at 
Boondee, and signed and sealed by Captain James Tod and Bohora Tolaram, the 
ratifications of the same by his Excellency the Most Noble tho Governor General end 
the Maha Bow Raja, of Boondee, shall be exchanged within ono month from the 
present date. 

Done at Boondee, this tenth day of February, A. D. 181^ ; corresponding to the 
fourth of Rubbee-ool-Sanee 1283, and fiEth day of Maug Soodee of the Sumbut, or 
JEra of Bikramajset, 1874. 



